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PREFACE 


TuE object of the present edition of the Iliad is to offer a guide 
to students anxious to know more of Homer than they can learn 
from elementary school books. It must be confessed that, when 
once the strict limits of a verbal commentary are passed, it is hard 
to know which path to choose from the many which open into the 
world revealed to us by the Homeric poems. We find ourselves 
at the starting-point of all that has given Greece her place in the 
world—of Greek history, of Greek art, of Greek philosophy, 
theology, and myth. The poems are our ultimate resource for 
the study of the history of the Greek language, and it is to them 
that we owe all our knowledge of the one great school of Greek 
criticism. An editor may be pardoned if, at the risk of apparent 
superficiality and discursiveness, he attempts, not of course to 
follow all or any of these roads, but barely to indicate the 
direction in which they lead. 

Unfortunately for the English student, the works which he 
must study if he wishes to pursue these lines of enquiry are 
almost entirely in German; unfortunately also for the editor, 
who can hardly escape the appearance of pedantry when he has 
to be continually quoting works in a foreign language. The 
difficulty is one however which it lies with English scholars 

- themselves to remove. 
) Where the acumen and industry of Germany have been for 
nearly a century so largely devoted to the Hiad and Odyssey, it 


) is not to be expected, or even desired, that in a commentary for 
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general use a new editor should contribute much that is really 
original. The proper place for new work is in the pages of 
philological journals and dissertations, Indeed it is not possible | 
for any man to be sure of the novelty of any suggestion he may 
make, so vast is the mass of Homeric literature which has been 
annually poured forth since Wolf revived the study. While | 
believing therefore that some few improvements on old interpreta- | 
tion will be found in the following pages, I am at no pains to | 
specify them, and shall be quite content if I see them adopted 
without acknowledgment. On the other hand, I have freely 
taken wherever I have found, only acknowledging in the case | 
of recent work which has not yet passed into the common stock, | 
and reserving for this place a general statement of the great 
debts which I owe to previous authors. 

Prominent among these! I must place Ameis’ edition of the 
Iliad, and more particularly Dr. Hentze’s Appendix thereto; the 
references given in it are of inestimable value to the student. 
Heyne’s large Iliad, and the editions of Pierron, Diintzer, Paley, 
La Roche, Christ, N auck, Nigelsbach, Fasi, and Mr. Monro, have 
all been consulted; the last two continually and with especial 
respect. References to notes on the Odyssey have, as far as 
possible, been confined to Merry and Riddell’s edition of the first \ 
twelve books, but here again Ameis and Hen 


guides. Ebeling’s great Lexicon Homerieum, 


tze have been valued : 

at last completed, has | 

been of course an indispensable companion, though often usefully | 

supplemented by Seiler’s smaller dictionary. The other principal | 

authorities will be found in the list at the end of the introduction ; 
isolated papers and monographs can hardly be enumerated, 

I have further to express m 


y thanks to Mr. J, A. Platt, 
Fellow of Trinity College, C 


ambridge, who has been So good as 


‘ If Ido not place Mr. Monro’s Homeric Grammar in the first place, it is be- 
cause I trust that the contint 


1al references to it will keep before the reader my 
immense debt to it, 
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to read through the proofs, and contribute many valuable re- 
marks, 

Finally I have to name with affectionate remembrance my 
friend, the late John Henry Pratt, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The eight years which have elapsed since his 
lamentable death by drowning in the lake of Como have so 
ereatly modified the work which I inherited from him that I 
have no right to make him responsible for any opinion expressed 
in the following pages; but I would emphatically say that their 
existence is entirely due to him, and that it is my earnest hope 
that I have said nothing which would not have met with his 


approval, had he lived. 


The. Frontispiece is from a red-figured Attic amphora from 
Vulci, published in the Monumenti dell? Instituto, i. 35, 36. It 
clearly represents the ending of the duel between Aias and 
Hector, after the exchange of gifts related in H 303. The name 
@®OINIX instead of Idaios seems to be merely an instance of 
carelessness such as is not uncommon on vases in the case of 


secondary personages. 
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THE TEXT. 


THE critic may set about the construction of a text of Homer with 
either of two aims in view. He may propose to reproduce so far as 
may be the original words of the poems, as they were first composed ; 
or he may on the other hand set before himself only the humbler 
ambition of amending the vulgate till he can give it in the purest form 
preserved by tradition. 

The former method, which has to rely, to a large extent, upon 
conjectural divination and philological comparison, came into existence 
with Bentley’s discovery of the traces of the digamma in the common 
text, and for the last century has been steadily worked with a large 
measure of success. Among the more important classes of emendation 
thus fixed, a few may be specially named. 

. First in order comes the restoration of the initial digamma. Heyne, 
Bekker, Cobet, Nauck, and others have shewn how large a proportion 
of the apparent “violations” of this consonant can be corrected by 
emendations of more or less probability; in the Iliad at least, the 
number of recalcitrant lines in passages of undoubted antiquity has 
been reduced to a comparatively small number. Nauck has further 
shewn that many words which, as we write them, contain a diphthong 
are always scanned in such a manner that we may write two open 
vowels in place of the diphthong; we may for instance always write 
okytt0oxos for cxyrTodyxos, Oéios for Getos, 76a for 76; and when we find 
the same rule in words like xéidos for kotAos, ’Atpeidns for ’Atpeidys, 
and others where we know that a digamma originally existed between 
the two open vowels, we have come as near as the case will allow to a 
restoration of the medial as well as of the initial digamma. 

Ahrens has done important service in shewing that the poems 
contain many evident traces of a genitive of the second declension in 
-oo, an intermediate form between -ovo and -ov; and he has further 
pointed out numerous corruptions which have crept into the text 
through ignorance or neglect of the fact that the hiatus in certain 
parts of the Homeric hexameter is legitimate and far from uncommon. 

Fick’s recent work, though it has as yet not obtained general 
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acceptance, and is far less cogent in its results, will be found to have 
rendered services to criticism, even though its form and much of its 
substance be rejected. While not admitting that the Aeolic into which 
he converts the poems is in any way to be regarded as the original 
dialect, I believe that his proof that the poems were not originally in 
an Ionic form will be found to hold good; and that the peculiarly 
Tonic forms which the metre will not let us alter are in many cases 
evidence of the later origin of the passages where they occur. But 
our knowledge of the old Aeolic dialect is so imperfect—the inscrip- 
tions, the only really trustworthy evidence, are all later than the fifth 
century, and most of them even than the Christian era—that this 
criterion is one which we shall never be able to apply with confidence 
until we have a satisfactory knowledge of the Greek dialects as they 
were at least in the seventh century B.C. 

A particular question of some importance which, though not first 
raised by Nauck, has been prominently brought forward by his work, is 
that of the form of the dative plural of the first and second declensions. 
It is well known that the Ionic dialect, as found both in Herodotos and 
the inscriptions, admits only the longer form in -you and -ou, to the 
exclusion of -y7s and -ovs. The same is the case in the Aeolic inscrip- 
tions, except with the article, which is always found in the short form 
tots, tats. If we examine the text of Homer, we shall find in a very 
large majority of cases that the shorter form where it occurs precedes 
a vowel, and may therefore be written -o1’, -yo°. There is a further 
large class of phrases where the long form can easily be introduced ; 
namely, in the combinations like dyavois Bedéeoor, wAclous Serdecor, 
Tpntots Aexéeoos, and so on, which can at once be altered to dyavotoe 
Pércoor, TAKClowr Séracc, TpyTotc. A€xeooe; and similarly we may write 
perdtxtourr Ferecot, etc. When these alterations are made it will be 
found that the number of cases where we must leave the short form is 
extremely small; according to Nauck there is no instance left in seven 
of the twenty-four books of the Iliad (AZINO®) and only thirty-nine 


in all the rest ; with seventy-five in the Odyssey. Hence both Nauck | 
who wishes to reduce the dialect to old Ionic, and Fick, who wishes © 


to find nothing but Aeolic, alike endeavour to remove these remaining 
obstacles by conjecture or excision. The case is undoubtedly a strong 
one, but there are several reasons for hesitation for those who do not 
believe in the purely Ionic or Aeolic origin of the poems, and are not 
satisfied to find in the “Attic” forms an evidence of the now discredited 
story of the recension of Peisistratos. Even a follower of Fick must 
remember that in the fragments of Sappho we find the long and short 
forms used side by side.* If therefore with Fick we accept the in- 
scriptions, late though they are, as evidence for old Aeolic, we are 
driven to the conclusion that Sappho did not write in a pure dialect, 


1 See fr. 11, 20, 78 (1), 57, Bergk ; Meister, Gr. Dial. i. p. 165. 
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and can hardly fail to see a trace of the influence of the Epic language 
in something like its present form, at least so far as this point ‘is 
concerned. Again it may be noticed that in two dialects, Arcadian 
and Cyprian, which shew a particularly close affinity with one another, 
and in many ways with the Epic language, the short form is regular ; 
though there is at least one case of the longer in Arcadian (Collitz, 
1183, ’AAcotox, a pre-Ionic inscription). Finally, for those who believe 
that the poems, or at least the dialect, arose on the mainland of Greece 
proper, it is significant that the shorter form is on the whole as char- 
acteristic of this region (Thessaly, Boeotia, Elis, Attica, etc.) as the 
longer is of the colonies in Asia Minor. Since then a complete 
uniformity is not to be attained without considerable violence to the 
text, it is better not to aim at it, and to see in the remains of the 
shorter form what was, in the later home of the poems in Asia Minor, 
not a modernism but an archaism. 

However this may be, the importance of these investigations is 
not to be mistaken ; but even if we allow that each one of them has 
brought us a step nearer to the primitive language of the poems, it is 
none the less clear that we can never actually reach this ultimate 
goal. For every difference which is deduced by metrical analysis— 
and it is on this, in the last resort, that everything depends—there 
may, for all we know, be fifty which have not betrayed themselves by 
a difference of scansion. Until this doubt is settled, and this it can 
- hardly ever be, we can have no confidence that we have really carried 
the tradition back to the original form. Here and there we have 
made a certain correction, but those of which we know nothing may 
be infinite. And short of the original form of the poems, there is for 
the same reason no intermediate port for which we can steer when 
once we cut adrift from the safe hold of tradition. We then have no 
test whatever which will enable us to prove the outcome of our 
labour to be such a text as ever was, or ever could be, at one time in 
-the mouths of men; for we cannot tell that the corruptions which 
“we remove came in together, or if not, in what order they appeared. 

The most scientific course therefore would be to carry back the 
tradition as far as may be, and thus to fix our text, leaving to notes 
and monographs all conjectured earlier forms. This is the aim of the 
text of the present edition. The canon by which every reading has 
been judged is the best tradition of the fifth century B.C. The object is 
not to produce an Iliad as it was first composed, for this is beyond 
our power, but an Iliad such as Herodotos and Thukydides read, 
for this may at least approximately be done. 

Not the least valuable part of Prof. Ludwich’s recent work on 
Aristarchos is his demonstration that the great critic aimed only at 
emending a vulgate, and that this vulgate is in the main our common 
text of to-day. And in the Scholia we find a name which enables 
us to carry back this long tradition to the fifth century. This name 
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is that of Antimachos of Kolophon, who, as we know, lived in the 
second half of the fifth century, and published an edition of the Iliad. 
Now this edition happens to be sometimes quoted, but always as an 
authority for very small and unimportant variations of the text.t 
The conclusion is very strong; namely, that the edition of Antimachos 
was in the main the same as our present vulgate, probably not 
differing from it much more than a good extant MS. differs from a 
bad one. : 

It appears therefore that the basis from which we start is the 
same as that of Aristarchos; and it is to him and his school that we 
mainly owe our power of emendation. Our materials are as follows:— 
(1) A very large number of MSS., probably some 200, of one or other 
or both poems. A short account of the most important of these is 
appended. Of these all represent the vulgate with more or less 
accuracy, with the single exception of A, which is written under 
Aristarchean influence. (2) The very numerous variants collected by 
Aristarchos and recorded in the Scholia A. (3) The notices of 
readings of other ancient critics, notably of Zenodotos, preserved in 
the same work, (4) Scattered quotations, of which the most im- 
portant aré those in the Lexica, especially Hesychios, Apollonios the 
Sophist, and the Etymologicum Magnum. Quotations in the MSS. of 
other classical authors are never quite free from the suspicion of 
having been “cooked” into agreement with the vulgate ; the variants 
which they give are seldom of importance, and may often be shown 
to arise from mere slips of memory; for in ancient times verbal 
accuracy in quotation was less rigidly demanded than now. 

Of these four classes it may be said at once that the MSS. are as 
a rule good ones, very free from the blunders of stupid copyists, and 
never presenting us with the mere nonsense which is but too common 
in many important codices. Itacism and similar small sources of 
error are of course to be found in all; but in so large a number the 
“personal coefficient” can easily be eliminated. A in particular is 
probably the finest. and most accurate MS, of any classical work in 
existence ; Hoffmann has detected only three instances of itacism in 
the 1126 lines of books @ and X. In critical value the variants of 
Aristarchos are, it need hardly be said, of higher value than the 
readings of any codex; for the great critic, it would seem, made it 
his business to collect them from all the resources of the Alexandrian 
library, where he commanded materials a thonsand-fold more valuable 
than any in our possession. Ludwich has shewn how baseless is the 


‘The following instances may he tions are édxhoovor kaxds for EXKHTOUT 
given :—Antimachos, with others, is dixds X 336, vonua for veoln WY 604; 
quoted as an authority for Maxéroouat,  é&elhero rdéov xenoly for éreOhxar’ durrdp 
not wax7coua in A 298, and for card (not rd, 870; wheat wer durpyavov for kréWar 
Herc) daira, 423, for olvoyder, not @voxde, ev édcouev, Q 71, 
598. Somewhat more important varia- 
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supposition to which the schools of Nauck and Cobet continually recur, 
that the readings of Aristarchos are due to his own conjecture. That 
they may in some cases have been so is possible; but the manner in 
which his followers speak of his respect for his authorities precludes 
us from assuming that his variants were in any large number of cases 
based on other than documentary authority. At the same time we 
must remember that Aristarchos was far from a mere collator. He 
had very strong views indeed, and there is no doubt that he, like any 
other critic worth the name, did not slavishly follow any one MS. or 
class of MSS., but adopted the readings, if their authority were only 
respectable, which fell in with theories sufficiently proved, in his 
opinion, on other grounds. 

Of the readings of Zenodotos and others we know little, as they 
are rarely quoted unless when attacked by Aristarchos—or rather by 
Aristonikos, to whom the bitterly polemical tone of the Scholia is 
probably due. But even from this imperfect side-light we see that 
they often contain most valuable tradition, and were frequently re- 
jected by Aristarchos for reasons which we know to be invalid. Though 
we have no positive testimony as to Zenodotos’ dealings with his 
authorities, as we have in the case of Aristarchos, yet what we know 
about him gives us little reason to suppose that he handled the text 
in any arbitrary way. A large number of his readings are so peculiar 
as almost to preclude the idea of conjectural invention ; and in some 
cases they contain the best of evidence in their own favour, by pre- 
serving a correct tradition of the digamma, of which Zenodotos, like 
Aristarchos, must have been wholly ignorant. 

The fourth class, the quotations in other authors and in the lexica, 
needs little remark, as they are of small value, and can only be 
employed with great caution, and as a last resource, except in the few 
cases where they are specially brought forward to illustrate a question 
of textual criticism. 

A fifth means of correction, namely conjectural emendation, cannot 
be entirely excluded ; but the “diplomatic” materials are so abundant 
as to restrict it within very narrow limits. All our authorities agree 
however in a few cases of obvious error, and most of these have been 
corrected in the present text, while others are apparently of such high 
antiquity as to find more fitting mention in the notes, among “ violations 
of the digamma” and other prehistoric faults. An eXception has been 
made—with some slight loss of consistency, no doubt—in cases where 
the error has produced a line which will not scan at all. On this 
ground a very few cases of the genitive in -oo have been adopted in 
the text; as for instance I¢éroo in B 518, *AckAynmwo B 731, and one 
or two others; but equally certain restorations, such as dSeAedo for 
dSeAevod and the like, have been relegated to the notes, because the 
traditional reading is not, on the face of it, unmetrical. For éws 
scanned as a trochee «fos has*been written, on the analogy of the 
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traditional refos, rather than the linguistically preferable jos (e.g. A 
193). With these exceptions and a few sporadic cases, which are men- 
tioned in the notes, there is, I believe, no reading in the text which 
cannot be shewn to have some support in ancient tradition, or at least 
in the readings of some MS. of respectability. 

Within the limits of tradition the critic is free to follow the teach- 
ings of modern philology. Of readings which have any authority he 
is bound to choose that which retains, however unconsciously, the 
tradition of a lost digamma. In parts of the line where modern 
research has shewn that the ancient Epic poets, unlike their imitators, 
permitted hiatus, we must caeteris paribus choose the reading which 
presents the hiatus. Where there is variation between a long vowel 
and a short in the ictus of the foot, the short vowel, if permissible on 
other grounds, is to be chosen ; for it appears that lengthening by the 
ictus was far commoner in the oldest poets than the later Greeks con- 
ceived. With these rules in view there is no reason why we should 
despair of reproducing the Homer of Thukydides or even of Pindar-— 
or perhaps even a critically better text than any which, in their non- 
critical time, had been composed from the existing but scattered 
materials. 

On similar grounds the use of brackets to denote spurious lines 
has been rarely adopted, except where the omission is found in one at 
least of the better class of MSS. A mere athetesis by Aristarchos has 
not been considered sufficient ground of condemnation ; but where, as 
often, we are told that Aristarchos agreed with Aristophanes in 
athetizing a line, and that Zenodotos omitted it altogether (odd 
eypadev), it will sometimes be found bracketed in the present edition, 
if strong critical reasons indicate spuriousness. Less cogent evidence 
can hardly be taken to show that the line was not duly recognized by 
the tradition of the fifth century; and if we endeavour to go back 
beyond that date, “interpolation ” and “spuriousness ” are words which 
soon begin to lose their meaning. 

Another point of difference from the ordinary text may be men- 
tioned. The patronymics Tvdeidys, IInAciSns, and the like, are written 
with diaeresis, as quadrisyllables. We know they must have had this 
scansion at one time, for they undoubtedly come from IIAcFidys, 
TvdeFidys, and the fact that Pindar and the tragedians use the open 
forms has been accepted as sufficient proof that the tradition lasted 
till the fifth century. The fact that the trisyllabic measure is never 
needed in the hexameter is of less weight, and has not induced me to 
write “Apyéios, Géios, ete., with Nauck; for here we have no evidence 
to shew that the memory of what was probably the primitive form 
lasted till historic times. 

The text formed on these principles agrees in most points with 
Hentze’s revision of Dindorf’s edition (Teubner series, ed. 5, 1884-5) ; 


. . . . . 4 
and I have followed this in most minor points of accentuation and 


- Roche’s new material, is said to be very imperfect. 
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spelling? The apparatus criticus from which the MS. readings are 
quoted is that of J. La Roche (Homeri Ilias, Lipsiae, 1873-1876). 
Unfortunately this work leaves much to be desired. It is over- 
burdened by petty variants which merely illustrate on the practice of 
each scribe, and do not indicate either error or difference of reading— 
a large number deal, for instance, merely with the question of the 
omission or addition of the v é¢eAxvorexov in a word which ends a line. 
It is full of misprints, and is unhappily far from being either trust- 
worthy or complete. Many of the readings are copied from Heyne, 
who often copied from Barnes, who was a sadly careless collator. 
Some of the most important of the second class of codices are still 
uncollated, notably Ven. B; while the Townleianus, which is probably 
of high value, still requires careful examination, as Heyne’s variants 
are scanty and sometimes incorrect. Even the collation of C and D, 
the two Laurentian MSS., which forms the most valuable part of La 
It is certain that 
a new and complete apparatus for the Iliad is urgently needed in 
order to complete the work which C. A. J. Hoffman began in his 
careful and scholarly edition of the 21st and 22nd books. 

The principal MSS. quoted by name in the notes are as follows :— 

A: Codex Venetus, no. 454 (see La Roche, Hom. Teatkritik, p. 458, 
no. 6), 10th century: “liber quo non est emendatior ullus,” as Cobet 
says. It has lost nineteen leaves which are supplied by a late hand; they 
comprise E 336-635, P 277-577, 729-761, T 126-326, 2 405-504. This 
MS. stands quite by itself in preserving the signs of Aristarchos and 
the Scholia; the text shows considerable signs of Aristarchean in- 
fluence. 

B: Codex Venetus, no. 453 (La Roche, H. T. p. 458, no. 6), eleventh 
century. This is only quoted for the Scholia, the text not having been 
collated. 

C: Laurentianus, xxxii, 5 (La R. p. 460, no. 14), at Florence ; tenth 
or eleventh century. A valuable MS. with a good many peculiar 
readings, though rather carelessly written. 

D: Laurentianus, xxxii, 15 (La R. p. 460, no. 15), eleventh century ; 
very carefully written, and probably the next best MS. after A. 

“Townleianus,” in the British Museum, among the Burney MSS. 
(La R. p. 467, no. 65); a good codex not properly collated. 

None of the other complete MSS. are of special importance. 
There are, however, several fragments of great interest. Among these 


A Se 


1 It might be thought that it would 
have been better boldly to adopt La 
Roche’s rules of accentuation, which are 
based upon the tradition of the gram- 
marians as well as of the best MSS. ; 
but the gain thus made is small, as the 
grammarians themselves can have had 


no very ancient tradition to guide them 
in such matters, and it would hardly 
compensate the appearance of pedantry 
in unessential matters which is given 
by such forms as Pv\\d Te Kal Pdo.dv, 
OvAvuroy 6é, and the like. 
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are three fragments of papyrus, of which two at least probably date 
from the first century B.c. They are fully described by La Roche, 
H. T. pp. 439-450. These venerable relics are of no critical import- 
ance, and in some cases are written with gross inaccuracy (katovAvrov 
vnpoedros for kar’ OvrAdprov viddevros, etc.). The fragments of the 
Codex Ambrosianus (La R. p. 450, no. 4) are better; they probably date 
from about the sixth century, and comprise altogether 800 lines from 
all parts of the Iliad. The text is that of the ordinary good modern 
vulgate, without any very noteworthy variations. The same may be 
said of the Syrian Palimpsest (Syr) in the British Museum, which con- 
tains 3873 lines from M-II and =-Q. This dates from the sixth or 
seventh century, and is not quite so accurately written as the Ambr. 
Thus all these fragments are chiefly of importance as showing us the 
chain of tradition extending continuously backwards from the modern 
vulgate nearly to the age of Aristarchos without noteworthy variation.! 


THE SCHOLIA. 


THE Scholia on the Iliad are so important in the history of criticism 
as well as for the elucidation of the text, that it will not be out of 
place to give a short account of them, together with some of the 
preliminary information needed by students who desire to study them 
for themselves. The Venetian Scholia were first published by Villoison 
(Venice, 1788). A more complete, but still imperfect, collection from 
this and other sources is that of J. Bekker (Berlin, 1825). It is now 
superseded by Dindorf’s edition (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1875-7) so 
far as it goes; and it is to this work that all references are made. 

The bulk of the Scholia consists apparently of excerpts from a 
larger work, a sort of “Variorum” commentary, of the origin of 
which we know little for certain, except that it was composed between 
the ages of Porphyrios (A.D. 260) and Eustathios (4.D. 1160). A con- 
siderable portion of this corpus, especially in Ven. B, is taken from the 
“Homeric Problems” of Porphyrios, and a great deal more from the 
lucubrations of other allegorizing interpreters. This is of little value. 
We occasionally find however references to the work of Aristarchos, 
which may be accepted as correct when we have no other reason to 


1 For the sake of those who may wish 
to use La Roche’s edition, I add the 
signification of the letters which he 
employs to denote his MSS., but of 
which he has not published any explana- 
tion ; the numbers in brackets are those 
under which an account of each MS. 
will be found in his Hom. Textkritik, 
pp. 458-479, 


A = Venetus A (6); C = Laurentianus 
xxxli, 3 (14); D = Laurentianus, xxxii, 
15 (15); E = Eustathius ; G@ = Vindo- 
bonensis 39 (92) ; H = Vindobonensis 
117 (95) ; L. = Vindobonensis 5 (105) 
M = Venetus 456 (107); N = Venetus 
459 chartaceus, and O = Ven. 469, 
bombycinus (10); S = Stuttgartensis 
Sy uaa); 
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doubt their accuracy. They also contain a number of mythological 
traditions taken from Apollodoros and others, which are not without 
their value; and aesthetical criticisms on the poetry, which are 
interesting and often instructive. We know this original work chiefly 
through four abstracts of it contained in the MSS. known as A, B, the 
Townleianus, and the Lipsiensis (L). Of these, the Schol. A occupy 
the two first, and the Schol. B the third and fourth volumes of the 
Oxford edition. 'The Townley Scholia will form two more volumes, 
but are not yet published. They are however to some extent known 
through the Scholia Victoriana (V), given by a late MS., which is 
apparently copied from Townl. (without the text), and was employed 
by Bekker in his edition The Leipzig Scholia (L) are also partly 
reproduced by Bekker, but are of little value. The same may be 
_ said of one or two other collections (“ Leidensis,” “ Mosquensis,” etc.), 
which apparently would not be worth publishing. 

Fortunately however A contains, beside much of these comparatively 
unimportant excerpts, a large mass of information of far higher value ; 
and fortunately too it has preserved for us a distinct statement of the 
source from which it comes. This is repeated at the end of every book 
in similar words, of which the following at the end of the third book 
may serve as a specimen :—rapdéxertas Ta "Apiorovixov onpeta, Kal TO 
AWipov rept ths Apiotapxeiov di0pOdcews, Twa bE Kat ex THs “IdwaxKijs 
mpoowotas “Hpwovavod Kat Nuxdvopos wept Tis ‘Opnpixns oTvypijs. 

Of the four authorities here named Nikanor and Herodianos are 
the latest in date, being contemporary with Hadrian and M. Aurelius. 
Both were decided but often ill-informed followers of Aristarchos. 
Nikanor’s views on punctuation often of course deal with the inter- 
pretation of the text and frequently give us interesting information. 
The notes of Herodianos on prosody—which, in the Greek sense of the 
word, included accentuation—are of less value to the commentator, 
though they form a valuable supplement to the other works of 
Herodianos which have come down to us. 

But it is in the extracts from Aristonikos and Didymos that the chief 
value of the Scholia is to be found; for these are the direct and 
authentic tradition of the teaching of Aristarchos himself. 

The great critic, as we know frem other sources, marked the lines 
of Homer upon which he commented with various ‘signs, of which we 
are chiefly concerned with four; the 6BeAds (—), the dij (& ); the 
dir Tepteorteypévy (S41), and the dorepioos, (-x:). Of these the first 
marked lines which were “athetized” (dGere?rar) or condemned as 
spurious ; the second was a general mark of reference to notes on 
grammar, Homeric usage, etc.; the Surd} teprerteypevy) was affixed to 


1 Romer has shown that with the ex- are from the same source as V (Townl.), 
ception of the extracts from Porphyrios, but more carelessly condensed and o 
which are independent, the Scholia B less authority. 
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passages where the reading of Aristarchos differed from that of | 
Zenodotos ; while the dorepicxos marked lines which occurred elsewhere | 


in the poems. Where Aristarchos regarded the repetition as faulty 
he added the dBeAds (dorepicxos civ 6BeX@). The work of Aristonikos 


Tept TOV onpeiwv gave the notes of Aristarchos which explained these | 


marks. 


The work of Didymos cept rijs “Apurrdpxov Sdiop8dcews, on the | 
critical edition of Aristarchos, is the most important of all. He, like | 


Aristonikos, lived under Augustus ; yet it seems that even at this 
early date the tradition of the teaching of Aristarchos was already 


falling into oblivion. Didymos, called yaAxévrepos from his amazing | 


industry and powers of work, set himself to restore it, and collected 


so far as possible the variants which distinguished the corrected text | 


of Aristarchos from the vulgate. It would seem however that he 


often doubted as to the truth; indeed from one remarkable scholion | 


of his, on K 389, we learn that even Ammonios, the immediate successor 


of Aristarchos at Alexandria, had to write a treatise to prove that | 


Aristarchos had published no more than two editions of Homer.! 

The works of these four scholars are presented to us by the Scholia 
only in the form of very brief extracts, often made with little in- 
telligence and occasionally contradictory of one another. There can 
be no doubt however that the statements of any one of the four 
(except in a few cases where they are obviously errors) are far 
superior in authority to those of any of the other scholia; and they 
are quite sufficient to give us a clear and consistent view of the method 
of the greatest critic of antiquity. They are in most cases easily to be 
distinguished both from the “ Variorum” Scholia and from one another 
by their contents and even by their style. Whenever we find a 
scholion dealing with questions of punctuation we may safely attribute 
it to Nikanor; those affecting scansion and accentuation belong to 
Herodianos. The excerpts from Aristonikos always deal explicitly with 
some critical sign, and are generally marked by containing the word 
drt, before which we must understand 7) durAF (or 6 6BeAbs, dorepiorkos, 
or whatever be the mark appended to the line in question) tapdxevrar, 
“the diple is affixed, because,” and then the reason follows 

The Scholia of Didymos are known by their contents. It may be 
said however that every scholion with otros (or more fully otrws 
’Apiotapyxos) is Didymean. This indicates that the notes were origin- 
ally appended to an Aristarchean text. That of A has been to a great 
extent brought into harmony with that of Aristarchos, but considerable 


' There can be no doubt that this is every scholion beginning with 87 is by | 


the meaning of the expression ep! rod Aristonikos, as the later commentators 
MH yeyovévac melous éxdédces ris “Apt- sometimes used the word asacompendium 
orapxelov diopPicews, sc. rav dio. Lehrs, for onuerwréov 8r., “note that,” a general 


Ayr, p. 23, introduction to any remark they may 
* It is not quite safe to assume that. have to make. 
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differences still remain, so that otrws now often indicates a reading 
which differs from the MS. instead of agreeing as it should. It is 
curious that many of these notes, which are among the most valuable 
_ we possess, have been added by a happy afterthought on the part of 
the scribe of A; they are then written in very minute letters, and 
squeezed into the narrow space left between the text and the main 
scholia which fill the greater part of the margin of the MS. 

These remarks should be sufficient to explain the references to the 
Scholia which occur in the following commentary. But the student 
should not fail to read the great work of Lehrs, de Aristarchi Studiis 
| Homericis,s which first sifted and arranged the mass of material. 
_ Equally indispensable to a proper knowledge of the subject is the 
recent work of Ludwich, Aristarch’s Homerische Teatkritik, aus den 
_ Fragmenten des Didymos hergestellt wnd beurtheilt.2 As an illustration 
of the methods which have to be used we may take the Scholia on B 
- 160-167, which contain extracts from all the different authorities. 

To 160-1-2 in the text are prefixed the dovrepioxos and 6edds. 
Schol.: dzd rovrov ews tot “ év Tpoin ardAovro” (sc. line 162) dGerotvrar 
_ arixor Tpels, kal dorepicKos TapdKewTat, OTL olKEoTEpov ev TH THS AOnvas 


— Aoyw ens iol TeTaypéevor (sc. 176), viv dé Kowdrepov (dvorKerdtepor, 
 Lehrs) Aéyovras. This is of course from Aristonikos. 

: 161 has the durAq wepreotiypevn as well as the dorepicxos ody 
oBeXo. Schol.: "Apyeijvy “EXevyv: dre Zyvddotos ypdder “’Apyeiny & 


Loe L a9 ei a , + > \ , \ \ , \ 
EXevny, Ovv TO TvVoEer LW, WOTE ELVAL X@pes KAVXN PG, KGL OVV TOUTW TV 


Eden. od Aéye 8 otrws, GAN aarijy tiv EXevyy xabynpa. This is 
again by Aristonikos, the 67. explaining the reason for the durAj 
mepieotiypevn. Notice the characteristically flat contradiction with 
which Zenodotos is disposed of. 

s -"Apyeiny: 7 Aakovery Tre wT TOV TS ddns TleAorovvyjcov. A good 
specimen of a late scholiast of the feebler sort. The * in Dindorf’s 
edition indicates that it is not one of the main marginal scholia, but 
like those already mentioned squeezed into the narrow space beside 
the text. _ 

162. iAns dd warpidos ains* ovk dvaotperréov Tijv mpoOecw (i.e. We 
are not to write dio) ws Tupavvioy cat Irodepatos: ordre yap yevixy 
_ovvrdrreras ty dd, Typed Tov Tovov' “Kal ydp Tis 6” &a pnva pevov amo 7s 
_ dAdxow” (see 292), This deals with accentuation, and is therefore 
by Herodianus. It must have been imperfectly extracted, however, 
as it omits part of the doctrine of the anastrophe of prepositions ; 
_ hence Lehrs adds after 1) did, “ pn) peragd murrovoGy A€Eewv, Kat onpaiver 
7 drobev.” Tyrannion and Ptolemy of Askalon held that when azo 
meant “far away from,” it should be written dro. This Herodianus 
_ denies. 


1 Ond edition, 1865 ; 3rd, 1882. 2 Leipzig, vol. i., 1884: vol. ii., 1885. 
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163. *ottw “Kara adv” cupddves eiyov draca.—Didymos, one | 
of the additions between the main scholia and the text. “All the 
editions” had xard, not perd, which was found in some of the inferior | 
copies, and is preserved in one of our MSS., D. 164 has dorepicxos 
aiv 6BeAo. Schol.: cots & dyavois: ywpis Tov & etyov at yapueorarat, 
cots dyavois* Kat 7) ’Apurtopavovs ottws efxev. ayavois dé, dyav TpoonvEert, 
mpdows, trdyer Oar Suvapevois’ ottw yap eer paddooe tov Bupoy Ceovra. 
adereiras 5€ kal dortepioKos TapdKetat, OTL Kal obtos Tpos “AOynvas oikeiws 
mpos ’Odvacea réyeras (8¢. 180), Kal Yeddos repreyer viv. ov yap » AOnva | 
Tapiotatar éxdoT, GAN 6 ’Odvoced’s. Here there are three hands. — 
The first part is of course by Didymos (to otrus «Zyev), the last by 
Aristonikos (from déere?rat). The explanation of dyavois belongs to | 
the class of “exegetic” Scholia, and is found, as we should expect, in 
similar words in B. The same is the case with the intermarginal note 
which follows, * yirAwréov 76 dyavds* ToLotTo yap TO a TpPd TOD ¥, 1.€., aS 
we see from the rather fuller form in Sch. B, we must not read, as 
some did, dyavds, for a never has the rough breathing before y, except 
in dyvés. This may come from Herodianus. 

167 has the durAy. Schol. *redeta (a full stop) éxt 75 digaca- 
dotvserov yap To é&js pos TO exavw—Nikanor. OvddArvprou* dre dpos 6 
"OAvpros—Aristonikos, The durAj here marks a Homeric usage, namely, 
that "OAvyros means the actual mountain, not, as in later Greek, a 
celestial abode of the gods, 

Of course it is not always so easy to assign the Scholia as in these 
instances ; but they will give a good idea of the general manner in 
which the distinctions are to be made. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE POEMS. 


The question of the origin of the poems is one which is too closely 
bound up with their interpretation to be omitted entirely in an edition 
like the present. So far as is necessary for the explanation of each 
book, short special mtroductions will be found at the beginning of the 
notes on each; but for the sake of clearness it seems advisable to offer 
here a general sketch of the scheme of development which has been 
assumed. One cannot however but feel at a disadvantage in giving a 
bare statement of a view which is far from popular in England, in a 
space which forbids defence or even adequate explanation. The 
scheme here proposed is not identical with that of any one German 
scholar; it is based upon considerations which will be found in the 
works of Bergk, Niese, Kayser, Grote, Christ, Fick, and others, among 
whom particular reference may be made to the introductions to the 
separate books in Hentze’s appendix to Ameis’ edition of the Iliad—a 
clear and able series of articles to which I have to acknowledge my 
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continual obligations. Scholars who dislike the dissection of the Iliad 
will, it is to be hoped, at least study the arguments of the critics above 
mentioned, and of others of their school, before finally condemning 
the present sketch.! 

That some disintegration of the Iliad is necessary hardly any will 
deny ; for there are few indeed so conservative as to hold that K 
belongs to the original story ; in manner and matter alike it is a little 
world by itself, a loose stone which can be taken away without loss to 
the structure. It is with I that the real dispute begins—a dispute 
which has been hotly fought, and has strangely divided even the 
apostles of disintegration. For myself, the cumulative evidence of 


Style, language, and plot is sufficient to show that the ninth book does 


not belong to the original components of the Iliad. With the ninth 
book the eighth must go; indeed we might argue conversely that the 
eighth is so abundantly condemned on internal evidence that it must 
carry the ninth with it. Of the remaining books, it may be said at 
once that none, if we except certain passages of which the Catalogue 
is the longest, shews marked evidence of difference of style; but that 
the contradiction in matter between I- A and H, and between parts of 
E and Z, and the confusion of motives at the beginning of B, prevent 
our conceiving these different parts of the tale as composed in their 
present form and order for their present places. 

So much for destructive criticism. We are bound to see how far 
we can rebuild the original fabric. And here it must be said at once 
that no one is more sensible than myself of the hypothetical and 
tentative nature of the following statements. An apparently dogmatic 
and categorical form is used merely to avoid the continual repetition of 
guarding clauses, ‘‘ we may suppose,” “ it is probable,” and the like ; the 
reader is requested to insert them from time to time when he thinks 
proper. 

The original poem, the work of “Homer” himself, was the Mjvs 
*AxvAéws, which related in comparatively brief but undying form the 


1 On the question of the composition 


of the original Mjs I find myself in 


entire agreement with Fick, the first 
part of whose Homerische Ilias appeared 
after the earlier books had passed through 
the press. In one point I have made a 
slight alteration in consequence of his 


arguments, viz. in thinking that the 
arming of the Greeks in B 443-483 
belongs to the original poem, and that 
_ the point when the d-yop7 was inserted is 
- still to be recognized in the substitution 


of xKnpiccew ayopjvde in 51 for the 


Knpvccew trodeuovde of 443, which origin- 
ally followed 50. By the explanation 
of Opwouds medioco in A 56, however, I 
may claim to have removed from his 


hypothesis the awkward device by which 
A is joined on to B 483 by means of an 
isolated line taken from © (55). But I 
cannot with him follow Grote and 
Diintzer in seeing in the bulk of B-H 
an entirely independent poem, an Otros 
*INov as he calls it, forcibly inserted into 
its present position. The fact that 
Achilles is never an actor shews that 
these books must have been composed 
with the Mjws as a background; to 
suggest, as Fick does, that the Otros 
may have been originally composed for 
a period of the siege when Achilles was 
absent from the camp on one of his 
raiding expeditions is a shift unworthy 
of its author. 
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story of the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon, the defeat of the 


Greeks in consequence of the prayer of Thetis to Zeus, the partial | 


relenting of Achilles, leading to the death of Patroklos, the final 
arousing of the hero, and the death of Hector. It consisted of the 
following portions of the Iliad :—The quarrel and the prayer of Thetis 
(A), the dream of Agamemnon followed at once by the arming of’ the 
host (B 1-50, 443-483), the defeat of the Greeks and wounding of the 


{ 


chief heroes, with the message of Patroklos to Nestor (A 56-805, or | 
perhaps to the end; omitting 665-762), the battle at the ships (which | 


cannot now be extricated from M-N--O), the sending of Patroklos and 
his death (the greater part of IL), the carrying of the news to Achilles 
(the first part of >), the reconciliation with Agamemnon (in T, but 
apparently much altered), the victorious career of Achilles (parts of 
Y and ®) and the killing of Hector (X). This forms a magnificent 
poem in itself, containing all the dramatic interest of the story, painted 
in few but vivid colours, with clear and strong motives of human 
passion throughout—the first and greatest of Epic poems. 

Into this superb framework other pictures now began to be fitted, 
mainly perhaps from the desire to immortalize national heroes, who, 
like Diomedes, played but an insignificant part in the original story. 
The first of these accretions may be found in the dpurrefa of Diomedes, 
with its introduction, the last part of A (421-544), its sequel, the sixth 
book, and the duel of Aias and Hector in the seventh ; all noble work. 
Later than this came a variation of the duel episode, the combat 
between Menelaos and Paris, and the violation of the truce (T-A 1- 
222); of the great scene in the assembly, in the second book, we can 
only say that it belongs to this series of additions, but is not clearly 
later or earlier than any of them.! 

Now it is important to remark that though these are accretions 
upon the original story, it does not follow that they are by another 
hand from that to which we owe the Mjvs. Not one of them is 
unworthy of the greatest of poets, and the style is entirely uniform. 
It has repeatedly been urged that it is in the last degree improbable 
that there should have been more than one poet in any age who was 
capable of writing any poetry of the high level of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. But if it be worth while to discuss questions of probability 
at all, it must be pointed out that the presumption is entirely in the 
opposite direction. The existence at any time of an artistic genius of 
the highest order appears to involve as a necessary corollary the near 
neighbourhood of others of almost equal rank ; Aischylos involves 
Sophokles and Euripides, Shakespear Marlowe and Milton, Beethoven 
Mozart and Schubert, and so on through all history. If then we hold, 
as seems probable, that’ the Iliad and Odyssey are the only great 


* The question of the composition of the last twelve books is reserved for the 
second volume, 
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poetical creations of the pre-historic and pre-cyclic age of Greece, we 


must admit that « priori they are likely to be the work not of one poet 
but of several. 

In spite of this probability, I see no reason for denying that so 
much of the Iliad as has already been put together may be the work 
of one poet ; it consists of the whole of the first book, half the second, 
the greater part of the next five (I-H), and of the eleventh. To 
another hand or hands we must ascribe the eighth and ninth, and to 
yet another the tenth. As for the twelfth, it contains large passages 
which may be by the first hand, and probably a good deal of subsequent 
extension by the poet to whom the greater part of the battle at the 
ships is due. There remain only a few pieces of different origin. 


The Catalogue seems to be in the main early, but not to belong to 


its present position. The éxitédnow of Agamemnon in the fourth 
book, the wounding of Aphrodite and Ares in the fifth, the building of 


the wall in the seventh, the episode of Phoinix in the ninth, and the 


story of Nestor’s youthful exploits in the eleventh, are all interpolations, 
of very different merit, as to whose authorship it is not worth while 
speculating. Beyond these there remain to be accounted for only 
short interpolations of a few lines each, which are left to be noticed not 
in the introductions to the different books, but only in the notes on the 
passages concerned. 

Finally, a word may be added as to the place of origin of 
the poems. The argument for their birth in continental Greece, 
first stated by Mr. Gladstone, and lately enforced with more effect, 
if less enthusiasm, by Mr. Monro in the English Historical Review 
(i. p. 43), appears to me unanswerable. It is to the courts of the 


great princes of Achaia, whose homes and even whose remains have 


been found by Schliemann and explained by Helbig, that we have 
to look for the dwelling of Homer. The Achaian fugitives from the 
Dorian invasion took with them to the coasts of Asia Minor this most 
precious of their possessions, and from thence they began, like their 
descendants with the Romans, to lead their conquerors captive. To 
the Achaian time I would refer all the work which I have attributed 
to Homer himself; but the later additions may have been added in 
the new Asiatic home, for it is in them only that we find traces of 


personal knowledge of Asia Minor. 


It will follow that the original Epic dialect was Achaian, and past 
recovery for us. We can only say that this Achaian seems to have 


_ been nearly akin to several dialects which we know in their later forms, 


notably to the Asiatic Aeolic, and to the Cyprian, which, as is well 


1 Out of the 7589 lines of the first may be the work of ‘‘ Homer”; © and I 


_ twelve books this hypothesis will give account for 1278, K for 579, and the 
_ about 1300 lines to the Mjws, and 2700 remaining 1700 lines belong to the later 
to the earlier accretions, say 4000 which additions of larger compass. 
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known, leads us to Arcadia. Whether or no the poems passed through 
a stage of Asiatic Aeolic, or were transferred at once from Achaian to 
Ionic, it is beyond our power to say; but that such a change of dialect 
has been made Fick has almost proved ; to have done so is a notable 
service to the Homeric question, however little he may satisfy us by 
the actual dress in which he has clothed them. 
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The books of the Iliad are referred to by the capitals, and those of the Odyssey 
by the small letters, of the Greek alphabet. 


IATAAO® A. 


Aotpmos. 


Mavis. 


Mijvww dese, Ged, Tnrquadew “Axirjos 
ovdopuévny, 1) up? “Ayasois adye EOnxer, 


A 


The first book has been the arena in 
which some of the severest battles of the 
School of Lachmann have been fought. 
The surpassing artistic merits of the 
book, both as a poem in itself, and as 
an introduction to the Iliad at large, 
have been so universally recognised, that 
it has been felt that a successful attack 
_by which it could be split up into smaller 
songs of independent origin would go far 
' to decide the question for the whole of 
the Iliad. 

The principal point on which Lach- 
“mann and his followers have relied is 
' the inconsistency involved in 423, where 
it is said that all the gods went ‘‘ yester- 
day ” to the Aethiopians ; whereas Apollo 
is elsewhere conceived as still shooting 
his darts at the Greeks, and in 474 
as present at Chryse; and Hera and 
Athene are watching the strife in the 
assembly, the latter descending to Troy 
and returning to Olympos pera Saluovas 
Gdovs. <A further difficulty is also 
found in éx Toto, 498, which refers back, 
not to the day indicated in the preceding 
lines, as we should expect, but to the 
‘interview between Thetis and her son 
which ended in 424, and since which at 

least one night, and apparently several, 
_have passed. 
From this Lachmann concludes that 
the first book consists of an original 
“song, consisting of 1-347, with two con- 
tinuations, the first consisting of 480- 
492, the second of 348-429 and 493 on- 
oe). B 


f\ 


TodAas & ipOipous rruyas "Aide mpotayev 
nNpewv, avTovrs dé EXwpia TevYye KUVETOW 


wards, of which the former may be by 
the poet of the first song, while the 
latter is of different origin, and not 
very skilfully adapted to the place into 
which it has been put. 

The inconsistency as to the where- 
abouts of the gods cannot be denied ; 
but that it is sufficient to prove the inde- 
pendent origin of the passage, or rather 
of the few words in question (Geol & dua 
mdvtes €movro) may well be disputed. 
The consistency with which the epic 
poet is concerned is the consistency of 
the picture of the moment; the con- 
sistency of details in different scenes—so 
far as they do not touch the story itself 
as given by the legend on which he 
works—is of minor importance. And, 
though the contradiction is here within 
a smaller range than usual, it is very 
possible, as von Christ has suggested, 
that 317 may have formed a point at 
which a rhapsody ended for purposes of 
recitation, so that to the hearer the 
separation would be far wider than it is 
to the reader. The same supposition 
would also account for the repetition in 
370-3892 of the events, and even the 
words, of the opening of the book. 

With Lachmann’s first continuation, 
the restoration of Chryseis (430-492), 
the case is somewhat different. The 
vague reference of é« roto, though net 
indefensible (as the preceding lines 
naturally lead the thought back to the 
point to which é« ovo belongs, cf. 488 
with 422), is certainly not what we 
should expect. Further, the whole 
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oiwvoicl te Satta, Avs 8 érereleto Bovnry, 5 
€& of 69 Ta TpOTa SiacTHTHY EpicayTeE 
"Arpeldns re avak avdpav Kal dios "Axidnevs. 

tis T ap odwc Gedy epids Evvénne axe Oar ; 


episode can be cut out without being 
missed—we have only to make 490 follow 
430 immediately —and is of no import- 
ance to the story. <A large portion 
(about half) consists of lines which are 
found in other parts of the Homeric 
poems (including two which appear in 
the hymn to the Delian Apollo) ; and of 
these, one at least, 462, seems more 
suited to its place in the third book of 
the Odyssey than here, while 469-470 
seem to contradict a well-marked Homeric 
custom. On the other hand it must be 
noticed that the episode is most artistic- 
ally introduced into a pause in the main 
action, and offers a skilful contrast, in 
its peace and feasting, to the stormy 
scenes of the beginning and end of the 
book. Whatever view be taken of this 
portion will not affect the general ques- 
tion of the composition of the Iliad, as 
it might have been interpolated at any 
time by a poet of sufficient artistic feeling 
to see his opportunity. 

Beyond these two, the first book offers 
no serious ditiiculties in the region of 
the higher criticism. 

1. 04, the Modca of a 1, who tells the 
poet the history which he has to relate ; 
see B 484-492, and compare x 347, 
atrodldaxros 6 eiul, Oeds dé wou ev Ppecly 
olwas mavrolas évépucev, and 6 44, 64, 
488.  IIndAnidSew, originally no doubt 
IIm\ndda(o). This is one of a class of 
patronymics formed with a double suffix, 
the adjectival -.o- and the purely 
patronymic -ady-s: while the commoner 
form II\e-i57-s has only one. 

2. obdAopévnv, “accursed”; it bears 
the same relation to the curse doo as 
dvjwevos (8 93) to the blessing dvao. It 
is distinctly passive in sense in o 278, 
but in other cases it may be active, 
“deadly”; hence Curtius would take it 
as a present participle for 6A-vduevos 
(Vb, i. 246). rvpla, ‘‘countless”; in 
its later sense, 10,000, the word is 
accented ptip.o.. 

3. YhOipos, a word of doubtful form- 
ation, but apparently connected with 
Ypios. The feminine, (fOlun, is also 
found, but only applied to women—e.g. 
T 116. “Awd, a metaplastic dative of 
Aidns, which in H. always means the 


; god, not his realm—with the exception, 


apparently, of WY 244.  smpotae—-po 
implies ‘‘ forth on their way,” as in 7po- 

éumew, mporévat (195, 422, etc.) lar-= 
iac-, so that mpotavey = pro-tec-it exactly. 

4, adrots, the body is to Homer the 
real self, the wvx7 is a mere shadow; 
cf, Y 65, where the soul of Patroklos is 
mdvT avr@ eixuia, like the real man. 

5. 8aira is the reading of Zenod., 
fortunately preserved by Athenaeus 
(i. p. 12 f.): Ar. and all MSS., mGou 
The former is obviously the most vigor- 
ous and poetical expression, and seems 
to be alluded to by Aeschylos, Supp. 
800, kuoly & re’ EXwpa Kamixwplots 
dpvice Setrvov ovK dvalvoua mwédew. Cf. 
Eur. Jon. 503, Hec. 1076. aaoe was pre- 
ferred by Ar. in accordance with his 
dogma that dals could only be used of a 
human feast—which does not say much 
for his poetical feeling. But the fact 
that there is no trace of da?ra in the 
MSS. shows that he only adopted the 
vulgate of his own day; there is no 
reason to suppose, as some have done, 
that he foisted an arbitrary conjecture 
into the text ; still less to imagine that 
Zenodotos did so. Ariston. only men- 
tions that Zenod. athetized this line and 
the next, which is of course not incon- 
sistent with his having given them with 
this variant. For BovAq there is an old 
variant BovA7. 

6. €€ od may refer to the preceding 
line, ‘‘the will of Zeus was being ful- 
filled from the time when” (so Ar.); or 
better, to dede in the first line, ‘“‘take 
up the song from the point when,” as in 
0 500, gatve & dovdhv, &vOev édXav, ws of 
mév, K.T.X. 

8. For 7?’ &p A reads rap, which, accord- 
ing to Herodianus (and perhaps Ar.), was 
a particle like ydp, but enclitic: so also 
65, 93, and elsewhere. But the point is 
not of such importance, nor is tradition 
so unanimous, as to render an alteration 
of the ordinary text advisable. %pi8e 
goes with évvénxe, “brought them together 
for strife.” owe, according to the rule 
of Ar. that this form belongs to the 3d 
person. Zenod. hore and elsewhere read 
op, which Ar. confined to the 2d 
person. 
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Anrtods cai Ards vids. 


’"Atpeions. 


11. qrlpacey is the reading of A and 
a few other MSS; vulg. riuyo’. Both 
verbs are found, but the aor. is elsewhere 
only 7rluncer, and driudfw is peculiar to 
the Odyssey. Rhythm, however, is a 
strong argument here in favour of the 
text. Nauck indeed wishes to expel 
dtyaw from the text of Homer alto- 
gether; but v. Curtius, Vb. i. p. 341, n. 
Tov Xpionv . . . apytfpa, a use of the 
article which ‘‘is scarcely to be paralleled 
in Homer.” In other examples with a 
proper noun it is used with an adver- 
sative particle (avrdp, uév, 5¢), and only 
of a person already mentioned, ¢g. B 
105. (D. B. M.) It would simplify this 
passage if we could take Xpvoys as an 
appellative, ‘‘that man of Chryse, even 
the priest”; but I do not find any other 
instance either of a local name thus 
formed in -ys, or of a person addressed 
directly by a local name, as in 6 Xpvcn, 
442, Nauck conj. tod, sc. ’Amé\Nwvos. 
13. Avodpevos, the mid. of the person 
who offers the ransom, the act. of him 
who accepts it, ¢.g. 20. 
14, &xwv is subordinate to the preced- 
ing participles, indicating a detail, not 
a main object, of his journey. It is 
therefore best to retain the vulg. instead 
of reading oréupa 7’ with Bentley (to 
agree with oréupain 28). The oréupa. is 
' the Apollinis infula of Aen. ii. 480, a 
' wreath of wool wrapped round the staff 


0 yap Bactrije\ yorwbels 
vovcov ava otpatoy apae Kaxny, ddéxovTo S& ravi, 10 
ovvexa Tov Xpvonv hripacev apnthpa 
0 yap HrOe Gods earl vhas "Ayavdy 
Avedpevos Te Ovryatpa Pépov 7 dmepetot’ arowa, 
OTEMMAT EYoV EV Yepoiy exnBorov AmroAXN@VOS 
Xpvstéw ava cxnwtpw, Kat Noceto rdvTas "Ayatots, 15 
’Atpeida S€ pdruota Svo, Koo MHTOpE NAGY 
““Arpeida Te Kai Grou évevhwides *Axatoé, 


duty wév Oeol Soiev OdXtpria Sduar’ éyovTes — © a9 
extrépoat Upsdpoto modu, é0 & olxaS ixécOau 

na a) 
matoa & éuol Maoate Pirnv ta 8 drrowa déyerOar, 20 


/ 
afopuevoe Atds vidv éxnBorov ’AréAXwva.” 
4 
év? ardoe pev TavTes errevdyunoav "Ayasol 
iO an fa) / (ela e lal a > \ PY + 
awetolai 6 tepija kat ayaa déyOar drrowa* 
> 2. > > oh > / 4 lal 
ee ovx “Atpeidy “Ayapuéuvove hvdave Oupe, 
n > / \ lal 
Gra KaKas adie, Kpatepov S él u0Oov érerrev: 25 


in token of suppliantship, cf. the épid- 
aremros KAdOos of Aesch. Supp. 23. It is 
probably the fillet worn, in ordinary 
circumstances, by the priest himself, or 
possibly, as has been suggested, the 
wreath from the image of the god. 

15. Alocero, so A Ar.; vulg. édocero. 
But ocova: apparently had a second 
initial consonant, and is never preceded 
by a short vowel. 

18. Bentley conj. vupu Oeot wey Sotev, 
which is probably right, as the synizesis 
of Geds in H. is very improbable (€ 251 is 
the only other case); indeed even for 
Getos we ought probably always to read 
Gétos, as the word is always found with 
the last syllable in arsi. 

20. Adcatre, so A and others; two 
give Ndcai re, the old vulg. is Weare (!). 
In such a matter MS. authority is worth 
nothing; but the opt. is perhaps more 
suitable to a suppliant, while the MS. 
reading is 7d 6’, not rd 7. See H. G.§ 
299 b, and for the article 74 5’ drowa, “on 
the other hand accept ransom,” § 259, 1. 

22. érevdtpnoay, gave pious assent, ° 
probably by shouting ; hardly by silence, 
as in the later use of the word. For the 
use of the infin. to express purpose, 
H. G. § 231. 

24. @vpo is not a ‘whole and part” 
construction with ’Ayauéuvou, but a 
locative, ‘‘in his soul,” as appears from 
numerous other passages. 
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“uh oe, yépov, KoiAnow eyo Tapa vnval Kixelo 
} vov SnOdbvovr’ 4) totepov adtis iovta, 
pn vb To ob xpaiowyn oKhmTpov Kal oTéupa Oeoio. 
tiv & éya ov Maw: Tpiv py Kab yhpas Erevow 
Apetépm evi ole év"Apyei, THOAL TaTpNS, 30 
iotdv érovyopevnv Kal éuov Néxos avTiowcay. 
GAN 101, pur) we epéOube, cadtepos ws Ke vénal.” 
as bat’, ecev 8 0 yépav Kar éretBeTo pv0o, 
BRS axéov rapa Siva TorvddoicBoto Cadacons. 
Tova & érrevt’ amdvev0e Kiwv Apa? o ryepasos 35 
"AmdAAwve dvaKtl, TOY HUKOMos Téxe AnTo: 
“KOOL wev, apyupoTo®, ds Xptonv aupiBEBnKas 
Kiara te Cabénv Tevédord te ids avacces, 


a > , / ot ME AY \ Ba 
Lpwed, el woré Tor yaplevt emi vnov épewa, 
Xx =} / / \ / 1 ee / 
» et On woTé Tou KaTa Tiova pnp eExna 40 
VA bw) > n if / +7 
TAavpoOV nO alyav, TOdE Mor KENNVOY eédXOwp* 
n ” 
ticerav Aavaol éua dadxpva coice Bédecow. 


26. For xvxetw, Curtius (70. ii. 55-63) 
and others would read xixjw, but v. 
note on H 439 (and H. G. App. C.) It 
is not necessary to supply any verb 
before 7}, which is an independent pro- 
hibitive particle ; the literal meaning is 
‘‘Far be the thonght that I shall find 
thee.” H. G. § 278; Delbriick, S. Fi. 22. 
The same explanation can be given in 
28, though here the su7j-clause is obviously 
on its way to become subordinate. 

29-31. déerotyra, bre dvadvovor Thy 
érlracw Tov vov kal rip aimed. jo- 
uévice yap Kal 6 Xpvons elrovons (an 
awovons? Cobet) atris tH Bacie?. am- 
pemés 5€ kal 7d Tov “Ayauduvova Toadra 
réyew. ‘* Quod autem dixit patri gratwm 
esse filiam suam esse Regis concubinam, 
Alexandriae fortasse in aula dissoluta 
verum esse poterat, sed non apud heroicae 
aetatis homines.”—Cobet (M. C. p. 280, 
in an amusing essay on dmrper). It is 
in such judgments that Ar. appears at 
his worst. 

31. dvtidaoav with ace. only here ; 
ef. Soph. 47. 491, 7d adv Aéxos EvvFdAOov, 
and H. G. § 136 (1), with other instances 
there given: ‘‘ presenting herself to me 
in the matter of my bed.” émotxopévny 
implies the walking backwards and for- 
wards which was necessary with the 
ancient loom. 

33. Weorev, so Ar. ; this is evidently a 


piece of genuine tradition from the form 
édFecer: MSS. éddecev. For the article 
in 6 yépwy and 6 yepaids see H. G. 
§ 261, 3. 

37. Chryse and Killa are towns in 
the south of the Troad, on the gulf of 
Adramyttium. apdiBéBnKas, ‘standest 
round about,” as protecting deity, like a 
warrior protecting a fallen friend, eg. 
P4 Cf. Aesch. Sept. 174, id iror 
dalwoves AuTHpior duPiBavrTes wor. 

39. DprvGed, lit. ‘‘ Mouse-god”; Apollo 
was worshipped under this title in the 
Troad, as at Smyrna as ‘“ Locust-god,” 
Tlapvémios; and even on late coins of 
Alexandria Troas he appears with a mouse 
at his feet. In an interesting chapter of 
Custom and Myth, Mr. Lang argues that 
this indicates the amalgamation of the 
Greek Apollo with a local mouse-god, 
originally a tribal totem. The common 
rationalising explanation is that the word 
is a familiar abbreviation of Djuv00¢06pos, 
destroying the field-mice which ravaged 
the vineyards: of yap Kpires rods putas 
oul Oous Kadodow, Schol. A. %paba seems 
to indicate the most primitive form of 
temple—a mere roof to protect the image 
of a god standing in a grove; for it was 
to groves, not to buildings, that sanctity 
originally belonged. yaplevra seems to 
be proleplic, ‘‘for thy pleasure.” For 
the construction of the prayer ef. E 115. 
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Ne hdeine hte heart Rd hie mins (ates Ne + 
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as par’ ebydpevos, Tod S &kdve PoiBos’AmdAXov, 
BA be kat OvdvprroLo Kapivav ywdpevos Kip, 
TOE wporow eyov aupnpedéa te hapétpyy. 45 
exrayEav & dp’ ductol én’ Spor ywopuévoro, 
avtov KunGévtos: 6 & ie vutl éouKeds. 


eer emer?’ arravevbe vedv, weta & idov Enxev: 

dew O€ Krayyn yéver’ apyupéoro Broilo. 

ouphas méev TpaTov éemmyeTo Kal KUvas apryovs, 50 
avtap émeit avtotat Bédos éyerreuKés éduels 

Barr aiel dé rupal vexdov Kalovto Oaperai. 


> fol \ an al 
evi pap Mev ava oTpaToV @yeTo KAA Geoto, 
lal / ee / 
TH Sexatn & ayopyvde karécoato Aadv ’AxiAdEds* 


A \ n 
TO yap érl dpect OfKxe Ged, NevKwr€vos “Hon: 55 
/ \ lal [4 a 
~ Kndeto yap Aavady, ots pa OvncKovtas opato. 


ot 5 ézrel obv aryepOev Opnyepées Te yévorTo, 

toto. 8 avictdpevos petépn mrodas wKds “Axidreds* 
pRopeion, vov dupe Tay TRayyVOévTas dio 

ay atrovortncew, et Kev Odvatov ye puiryouuer, 60 
ei 51) OMod morEmOos Te Sapa Kal Nowpos ’Axacods. 


47. abrod, “he” emphatic, ‘‘the god” ; 
a use which reminds us of the Pytha- 
gorean atrés é¢a. We should have ex- 
pected the word to imply an opposition 
to some other person as in 51; merely 
to contrast the god with the arrows 
seems weak. It was probably this which 
induced Zenodotos, followed by Bentley 
and Bekker, to athetize this and the 
preceding line; but the couplet is too 
fine to be sacrificed. Zenod. also read 
€\vobels for éorxds, as appears from the 

-Schol. on M 463. 
50. émdyero, ‘‘ visited”; the word is 
used in this sense only of attacks made 
by a god or under immediate divine 
inspiration; v. note on K 487. 
51. avroto., the men. 
52. The position of B&dN is the most 
emphatic possible: the same effect is 
obtained by Milton, ‘‘Over them tri- 
umphant death his dart | Shook ; but 
delayed to strike.” éxerev«és, lit. having 
‘sharpness or bitterness; wux is appar- 
» ently another form of mx, cf. mevxedards 
| by zxpés, and for the physical sense of 
the root, Lat. pug of pungo (Curt. Ht. 
no. 100). 

53. The rhythm of this line is very 
strange; the connection of the preposi- 


tion with its case is so close as hardly to 
admit a caesura; but there is no other 
in the third or fourth foot, cf. 2 191. 
évyfjpap . .. TH Sexdry, the regular 
formula for a vague number of days ; 
Z 174, Q 610, and elsewhere often. 

55. t@ emi peri OfKe, so O 218 ; 
146, eros épéw kat em dpeot Ojow, ete. 
A rather commoner phrase is évl ¢peot 
(duu, or}Gecor), which shows that ém 
gpeot is to be taken in a locative sense. 

59. wdayxGevras, foiled, lit. driven 
from the course: cf. B 132, ol we péya 
addgouot. The MSS. write madeurday- 
xévras in one word, which isso far right, 
as it indicates that wdduw is to be taken 
in a purely local sense. There is an old 
and wrong explanation, that ré\w means 
‘‘once again,” and contains an allusion 
to the legend, unknown to Homer, of 
a previous expedition against Troy in 
which the Greeks had lost their way, 
and invaded Mysia by mistake. 

60. e& key with the opt. assumes as a 
mere supposition, which is expressed as 
unlikely, while in the next line e with 
the future indic. assumes as an acknow- 
ledged fact (Cf. Lange, EI, pp.510-2). After 
glw darovosrioew it comes in like a sudden 
correction of a too confident expression. 
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“ > / ALES an 
GAN’ aye On Tia wavTw épeloper %) lepha 
> lj > / > 
i) Kal overpoTrodov, Kal yap 7 dvap éx Asds éotw, 
a / 
6s K elzrot, OTL TOTCTOV éydoato PotBos AréodXor, 
Y a > Ne iy = 
el T dp 6 ¥ edywris éripéudheras ef 0 éExatouPns, 65 
lal / eM Tos / 
al Kév Tws apvav Kvions aiyav Te Terelov 
a b] x \ 3: lal ” 
BotreTat avtidcas nuiv ard Novyov apdvar. 
s 4 Se > x Td A ed a 8 > vA 
n TOO Y ws eta KaT ap’ EleTo, Toiat § avéotn 
> / ea a 
Kddyas Gectopidns, oiwvoTrdXwv dx’ aptoTos, 
a ” Ki Ee / Jy 3; / / ERS IY 70 
os 70n Ta T €ovta Ta T Coobmeva Tpd 7 ebvTa, 
Kal vneco HryncaT "Ayatdv "Iduov elow 
a / € / n > / 
iy Sua pavtoctyny, THY of Tope PoiBos *ArdAX@V 
/ 
3 obw ed dpovéwr ayophoato Kal peréevrrev: 


cee. 


@ "Ayonred, KéNeat [Le, duigire, wpvOncacbat 


pv AmoAN@vos, ExaTnBeréTa0 dvaKTos: 75 
Touyap éyav épéw, od 88 ctvOeo Kal por dproccov 

5 / / 

7 wey por wpoppev érecw Kat yepolv apiEew. 

A 3 / 

7 yap dlowar dvdpa yorwoguer, ds péya tdvtev 

) if / / e fa) A / 

Apyelov Kparéet kat of meiovrat ’Ayatol. 


62. The tepeds is mentioned merely as 
an authority on ritual (65), not as a 
diviner ; for the Homeric priest as such 
seems to have had no functions of divina- 
tion ; there are no omens from savritices. 

63. dveipomddos, a dreamer of dreams, 
one who has converse with the god 
in sleep. The root mod seems to 
have been a very primitive word for 
agricultural and pastoral duties; ef. 
olwvomrddos beside al-mrd\-os (Bou-Kéd-os is 
probably from the same root kar, Curt. 
Ht. p. 470). It thus’means ‘“‘one who 
attends to dreams,” or perhaps, as we 
might say, ‘‘cultivates” them ; compare 
the double significance of Lat. col-ere. 
There is no other mention of a profes- 
sional dreamer in Homer, hence Zenod, 
athetized the line. 

64. Srv is the rel. pron., not the ad- 
verb, and is, like réoc0v, a cognate ace., 
expressing the content of éydcaro ; ef. 
€ 215 py wor rbde xdeo, and EH 185. 

65. edx@Afjs, because of a vow unful- 
filled, or hecatomb omitted. For the 
gen. ef. H. G. § 151 0; and for cases of 
res pro ret defect, H178, & 457. 

67. BodtAerat, a very rare instance of a 
subjunctive of a thematic tense with a 
short vowel. Hence we ought perhaps 
to read Bo’Anr’ with Curtius, Vo. ii. 72. 


es Se 


69. 8x’, a word which only occurs in 
the phrase éx’ dporos, and is of quite 
uncertain origin. It is generally com- 
pared with &€oyos, where, however, the 
idea of eminence is given by the é. I. 
Ahrens and Benfey refer it to Skt. vahu 
= very. 

71. tyéopar, with dat. = to guide, as 
X 101, y 134, ete; with gen. = to com- 
mand. eélow = els, and is always found 
with the ace. in Il.; in Od. it sometimes 
takes the gen. as in later Greek. The 
earlier history of the expedition is evi- 
dently presumed as a familiar story. The 
Mdvris Was in historical times a regular 
official in every Greek army. 

73. & dpovéwv may be either (1) with 
good sense, opposed to adpovéw, O 104; 
or (2) with good intent, opposed to xax@s 


gpovéww. This double meaning runs 
through later Greek: e.g. (1) Aesch, 
Prom. 385, 


Képdiorov ef dpovodyra BH 
doxeiv dpovety ; and (2) Ag. 1437, AiyioOos 
ws 7d mpbabev €d ppovdy énol. 

77. 7 pe& is the regular Homeric 
formula of swearing, Att. # wiv. The 
short vowel is confirmed by the metre in 
= 275, T 261. w& and uunv are of course 
only two forms of the same word. 

78, &v8ex is of course the object of 
the transitive yowoéuev, 
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/ \ / 4 
Kpelacav yap Baoireds, OTe yodoeTat avdpl yépne- 80 
yy / / a 
el Tep yap TE YOXOV Ye Kal avTHwap KaTaTé Wy, 
by / \ / , 
GXXG TE Kal peToTicbev Exes KOTOV, dppa TEhécwy, 


> / ea 
év oTnOecow éoicr. 


Ni 
Xo Se dpdcat, ef we cadcets.” 


Tov © atraperBopevos mpocépy modas @Kvs *AxUANEUS: 
“ Paponoas para eitré Oeomrportov, Ste oicOa: 85 
ou pa yap “AmoAdova Suidirov, 6 Te ob, Karyar, 
evyopuevos Aavaoics Oeorporias avapaivess, 


+ 2 n a \ 
ov Tis ewed CavTos Kal él yOovi SepKopévoto 
\ }- \ \ fal 
cob KoiAns Tapa vnvol Bapelas yelpas érroice 
a n 3 
cuptavtov Aavady, 008 Av ’“Ayapéuvova elrns, 90 


aA fal \ ” > na > 
ds vov modXOv apioTtos “Ayatay evyeTat €LVal. 


\ / \ 
kal Tote 82 Oaponce Kal ndSa payTis apipov: 


Al) REDE eee L 
oiT dp 6 ¥ edvyarhs émipéuhetar ov éExaTouPns, 
AA, oe , > a a > fi ed / 
GXN évex’ apnthpos, dv ATiwna ’Ayapéuvov 
+>Q> > ¢ 4 
ovd améduce Ovyatpa Kal ovK amedéEat’ azrowa, 95 


/ Se OF S" (3: id 
Tovvex ap adye eaxev éExnBodos 75° Ere Sdcee. 
8 va \ A a > id x > (4 
vd 6 ye mplyv Aavaoiow aeikéa ovyov aTracet, 


/ > > \ / 
amply y amd watpl hiro Sdpmevar Eixodmida Kovpny 


80. xépnt, another form of xepelon, 
probably Aeolic, from the analogy of 
mhées = trcloves (see on B 129). It 
recurs in A 400, & 382. 
| 81. Kataréby, swallow down, lit. di- 
| gest. Cf. on B 237, and Pindar, 0. i. 87, 
kat. méyav 8Bov. xéAov, as sudden 
anger, is contrasted by ye with Kérov, 
enduring resentment. Spa, until. el mep 
me... GAAK TE—TE here marks the two 
sentences as being correlative ; so K 225 
(g.v.), A 160. 

83. dpdcat, consider ; neither act. nor 
mid. means ‘‘say” in Homer. 

85. Ccompérvov—the neuter form occurs 
only here (and possibly Z 438, where how- 
ever it is merely a question of accent), 
and seems harsh in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the commoner Georporin 
(87). Hence both deorpomidy and -réwy 
(Nauck, as 109) have been conjectured 
here. Qecompéros is probably one who 
prays to a god (mpom- is perhaps conn. 
with Lat. prec-, procus, etc.) 

88. Cf. Il 439. Bdérew is commonly 
used in Attic in the sense of living ; e.g. 
Eur. Ale. 192, kal ras ay abrds karOdvoe 
re Kal Bérox 5 

91. *Axadv, so Ar. 
Aristoph.: MSS. évt orparg@. 


Zenod. and 
edXeTaL 


does not imply any boastfulness in our 
sense of the word, but merely a naive 
consciousness of his position. False 
modesty is unknown to the Homeric 
hero. 

94, Arlynoe—Nauck qriuaco’ (one or 
two MSS. give 7#rluac’) ; see on 11. 

97. Aavaotoww derkéa Aovydy drraore ; 
so the editions of Ar. and Rhianus, and 
the Maccadwrixj. MSS. give Nooco 
Bapelas xetpas dpééer, “he will not with- 
hold his hands from the pestilence,” 
which is meaningless. To translate ‘he 
will not keep off (from us) the heavy 
hands of the pestilence” involves a very 
un-Homerie personification of Noxpds, 
which is not much improved by Mark- 
land’s conj., xfpas for xelpas (cf. v 263). 

98. &uxémida, with the masc. éAikwaes 
(’Axaot) has been variously explained ; 
(1) by the ancients “black-eyed,” but 
é\vxés in such a sense is a grammarian’s 
figment: (2) with round eyes, &u = 
curved ; but é\vé rather means “twisted,” 
and is not used of a circular curve: (3) 
rolling the eyes : (4) sparkling-eyed (root 
cer- of cédas: so Ameis).*® The choice 
lies between (3) and (4), of which the 
former seems preferable. The epithet 
well expresses a vivacious keen spirit, 
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} Shae \ € / 
amplaTny avatrowov, ayew O iepny éxaTouBnv 
> 4 / / ¢. be hal bby 100 
és Xpvonv: tote Kév ply ihacodpevot TreTiOowpev. 
5 e lal Ot A 
4 Toby ws cirov Kat ap EeTo, Toto § dvéotn 


BA \ ie ? Va 
hpos “Arpeidns etpd xpelov ’Ayapéuvav 
> 7 Ud 6c be /, > \ aN 
ayvopevos: méveos de wéya ppéves aul pérawvar 
/ iT, 

mwiwtravt, doce Sé of Tupl NapTreTO@YTEL éiKTNDY. 

Md / 
Kddyavra TPOTLOTA Kae Ooo OmeEvos TT POC EELTTED® 105 


n / \ / > 
“pavTt KAKOV, OV Tw ToTé ol TO KPHYyUVOV EtTras: 
/ \ My, 
aiel ToL TA KaK eat hia hpect pavrevec bat, 


5 4 A f 
écOrov & obre ti ww eimas eros ob'te TéXETCAS. 


cat viv év Aavaoior Ccorporéwy dryopevers, 

as 69 TOUS vera ou ExnBoros aryea TEVYEL, 110 
obvex éyo Kovpns Xpvonidos aya’ drrowa 

ov« edov déEacOar,—érel Todv Bovtromat adTiy 


y BA 
OLKOL EX EW. 


Kal yap pa KAvtaiuriotpns mpoBéBovra, 


Sf PI 2 So Ni of SZ 2 , 
Koupt uns ahoxou, €7Tel CU EVUEV EOTL XEPELWV, 


such as the Greeks were conscious of 
possessing ; while, as applied to a woman, 
it will imply eagerness and youthful 
brightness. It is therefore needless to 
look beyond the familiar sense of Fedux- 
for an interpretation. This, however, 
does not explain é\KoBdépapov ’Agpo- 
dirnv in Hesiod, Th. 16. 

99. dmrpidryv and dvdzrowov were re- 
garded by Ar. as adverbs — porhaps 
rightly. dapidrny is certainly so used 
in € 317; for the form cf. dvr. Biny, ete. 

103. appl pédrcivar is the Alexandrine 
reading ; most edd. give dugiuéhawar— 
a reading which, as Autenrieth has 
shown in an Excursus to Nagelsbach, is 
of late origin. The phrase recurs in 
P 88, 499, 573 (6 661 is probably inter- 
polated from this passage). It then 
means “‘his midriff black (with anger) 
was full of fury on both sides (above and 
below).” This connection of dugt with 
ppéves is common ; ¢.9. Epws Ppévas dude- 
Kddupe, I’ 442 ; aévos ppévas dup BéBnke, 
Z% 355; and other instances in H. G. 
$181; ppévas duduyeynOds, Hym. Apoll. 
273. For the epithet péX\awwat, as ex- 
pressing deep emotion, cf. Aesch. Pers. 
113, ratrd por pehayxirwv ppyy dutoce- 
tat po8w; Cho. 406, omrdyxva dé joe 
kehavodrat; Theog. 1199, kpadlnv érdrace 
Méawvav, as well as the Homeric xpadiy 
méppupe. This (Autenrieth’s) explana- 
tion seems much superior to the ordinary 
interpretation of dudiuédrawae as “lying 
in the midmost darkness of the body,” 


which is hardly Homeric either in 
thought or expression. Although in 
P 499, 573, anger is not in question, yet 
both refer to moments of strong emotion. 
The metaphor seems to come from the 
surface of water darkened by a breeze 
blowing over it ; cf. @ 79, and especially 
16, ws bre roppipy mé\ayos... ds 6 
yépwv Spuave. 

105. Ka’ dcodpevos, bre amd Trav 
dcowv KaxOs bridduevos, ok ard THS 
doons, THis Pwvfs, Kaxo\oyjoas, Ariston. 
The verb is from root ak, to see, but is 
always used of the mind’s eye in the 
sense of “‘boding” ; @uuds is generally 
added, e.g. x 874, o 154, 294, 

106. Kphyvov, a doubtful word; it 
evidently means “ good,” though in late 
Greek it is sometimes used in the sense 
of ‘‘true.” 

107. For the personal constr. {Xa 
éort pavrever Oar, cf. A 345, pid’ drradhéa 
Kpéa @uevar; p 347, aldds otk dyad} 
Kexpnueva avdpl mapeivar, etc, ; see H. G. 
§ 232. 

108. The best MSS. read od8€. . . 088", 
and so Ar. on the ground that the re- 
petition gives force (éudavrixéy éorTw). 
But it is very doubtful Greek when pre- 


. ceded by dé. 


112. Botropat, prefer, as in 117, A 319, 
W 594, and often ; and with Tov, P 331, 
airy, emphatic, as opposed to the 
ransom. 

114. Kovpi8ins, a difficult word ; the 
most plausible, but not entirely satis- 
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ov d€uas ovdé puny, od dp hpévas odre Te épya. 115 


GAA Kal as EOéKw Sopevar TadrL, EL TOY Apewvor: 

Botrow’ éy@ Nadv coov eupevas i) arrodéc bau. 

avtap éuot yépas avtiy’ étrouwdcat’, dppa pr) olos 

"Apyetov ayépactos &w, éet ovdé Zorxev: 

NevooeTe yap TO ye TavTes, 6 wou yépas EpyeTas dARy.” 120 
Tov & jpelBer emevta Troddpkns Sios “AyidArevs* 

“ “Arpeidn Kvdicte, pidoKTEavOTaTe TAVTOD, 

TOS yap Tor SHgovort yépas peydOuuor ’Axatoi; 

ovoé Ti mov iduev Evynva Kelweva Todd, 

ara TA péev Todlwy éEerpdbopuev, Ta dédacrat, 125 

Naovs S ovK éréoxe TadiAXNOya TadT érraryeipe. 


> \ \ na / n 
aNAa od pev vov THYSE Hed Tpdes, avTap "Ayasol 
TpLTAH TeTPATAH T AroTicopuer, ai Ké trode Leds 


a / 
ddct Todkw Tpoiny évtelyeov éEarard£bau.” 


factory, explanation is that of Curtius 
(Stud. 1. 253), who derives it from xelpw, 
and refers it to the custom of cutting 
the bride’s hair before marriage ; hence 
‘¢wedded.” So xodpos from the custom 
of cutting the wAdkapos Operripios at 
' the age of puberty. 

115. The distinction of Séuas and ouj 
is not quite clear. From phrases like 
déuas mupds it would seem natural to 
take déuas as ‘‘outward appearance” 
generally ; pu7 as ‘‘ growth,” @.e. “stat- 
ure.” But this latter meaning belongs 
to déuas in H 801, Tvdets ror puxpos pev 
énv déuas. Perhaps we may render 
“‘stature and figure” with about the 
same degree of vagueness. Cf. N 432, 
Kael Kal Epyoow l6é ppeolv. 

117. Ore Zmvddoros adbrov 7Oérynkev ws 
" rijs Scavolas ed7Oous otons. ov det dé adrdv 
die mpopéperOat, dra cuvdmre Tots dyw* 
év mapevOéoer (MS. & Oe) yap Aéyerat, 
Ariston., rightly. (For the emendation 
of év #@e see Mr. Verrall on Eur. Med. 
148; so in Schol. A on A 234, E 150). 
oédov, the reading of A, is undoubtedly 
preferable to the ody of Ar., which is 
not a Homeric form at all. 

118. yépas, the gift of honour tothe king, 
set aside before the division of the spoil. 

119. od8t Zoucev, perhaps ‘‘it is not 
even decent,” much less reasonable. 

123. For m&s yap A has més rap, 
which is preferred by Cobet and Bekker. 

124, kelweva oddd go together, “a 
common store laid up in abundance.” 
Evvfva recurs as an adj. in Y 809. 


125. +a pév is here the relative, ‘‘ what 
we have plundered out of the towns, that 
is divided.” But this use of 7& is not 
consistent with the usual practice, and 
we ought probably to read add 0’ & per. 
See H. G. § 262. The preceding ten 
years of war have been mainly occupied in 
plundering neighbouring towns ; Achilles 
counts twenty-three such forays in 1328, 
and they are often alluded to elsewhere. 

126. Aaots is perhaps to be taken 
after érayelpew, in the sense ‘‘to gather 
again from the people,” with the double 
ace. usual after verbs of taking away. 
ém- thus expresses, as often, the idea of 
going over a space, or rownd a number 
of people, eg. émwetua, émumwdelcba, 
émiotpwpay (Paley). 

129. Tpot'ny, Ar., as an adj., ‘‘a city 
of Troas,” not “the town of Troy.” It 
would appear in that case better to read 
Towiv, the usual form of the adj. (w. 
Cobet, M. C. 252); but as this must 
have occurred to Ar. and been rejected 
by him, in spite of his desire to make 
the text as uniform as possible, we must 
conclude that he had strong authority 
for the trisyllabic form. Ar. held that 
H. does not use the expression mods 
Tpolm for ‘the town of Troy,” but adds 
Todwy, though in d 510 rds Tpoly (Ar. 
Tpotn) must mean “Troy”; and there 
seems no reason to reject this sense here. 
Zoilos, the famous ‘Ounpoudorté, accused 
Homer of solecism in this line for using 
a plural verb instead of a singular ; he 
must therefore have read dc, and pos- 
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130 


/ 7 té bed lal 
“un 81 otras, ayabds Trep édv, Geoeixen’ “Ayirred, 
v / / 
KNETTE VOM, Ered Ov Trapedetoeas OVSE ME TrEITELS. 
5 2) / Set yf > fe 
% €Bérews, Opp’ autos eyns yépas, avTap Ew av’Tas 
RR / Ve 66 Me 8 2 8 la) 2 
HoOar Sevopevov, Kédeat SE we THVS atrocodvat; 


GN ef pev Sdcovart yépas peydbupos “Axatol, 


135 


i 4 
dpoavtes Kata Oupov, dtrws avtd=vov éotar+ —— 
> Se \ ve ? a / > \ e/- 
el 0€ Ke py) Shaw, eyo Sé Kev avTOs ELapat 
3 \ 3 \ AS a 
% tTedv 1) Alavtos iv yépas, 7) “Odvajos 
YA ¢€ vA ¢ , te 4 ¢ 
d&w éddv: o O€ Kev KeyoXwoeTal, Ov KEV ikopal. 


5 A , \ 5 
GA 7} Tot pev TATA peTahpacoperba Kal adtis, 


sibly this is right as a singular, from 
which d@o. is formed by epenthesis 
(Curt. Vd. i. 57). 

131. mep seems here to have merely 
its original force of ‘‘ very,” rather than 
of ‘‘ though,” which indeed belongs pro- 
perly to the participle. The idea seems to 
be, ‘‘ Beinga great warrior (the Hom. sense 
of dya0és), be content with that, and do 
not attempt to outdo me in cunning too.” 

132. vow is here instrumental rather 
than locative; lit. ‘‘by thought” as 
opposed to brute force. Cf. Soph. Zi. 
56 Aéyw KAérrovres; and & 217 mdp- 
gpacis, #7’ Exdreve vdov mika mep ppovedy- 
roy; and for mapedevoeat, »v 291 Kepdadéos 
« ely kal émtkoros, bs ce mapéOon, ¢ 104 
mapekehOew Ards vdov. So Theog. 1185, 
Od\w mapedevoeat. 

133. Three ways of translating this 
line have been proposed. (a) ‘* Wouldest 
thou, while thou thyself keepest thy 
prize, have me for my part sit idle with 
empty hands?” (6) ** Wouldest thou, 
in order that thou mayest keep,” ete. 
(c) ‘‘ Dost thou wish that thou shouldest 
keep thy prize, but that I should sit,” 
etc. In favour of the construction of 
é0éhew with dppa instead of the infin. in 
(c) E 690 is quoted, Aedinudvos Ippa 
TaxioTa oar’ ’Apyelous, and so'A 465; 
but in neither of these passages is it 
necessary to join d¢pa with the participle. 
Cf. also Z 361, Ouuds éréoourar 8ppa. 
In II 653 dppa with the opt. seems to 
be epexegetic of elvac: but that single 
passage does not justify our assuming so 
harsh a construction here. It is not so 
easy to decide between (@) and (0) ; either 
gives a good sense, (#) referring to the 
distance of time at which the recompense 
is to be made (128), (0) Achilles’ refusal 
to accord the restitution at once. But 


| 
| 


| 
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(6) is preferable, because d¢pa when it 
stands alone is commonly a final particle ; 
in the sense of éws it is regularly followed 
by régpa (not always, v. © 47, A 346; 
H. G. § 287). The atrap is not of course 
logical, but the interposition of an ad- 
versative particle to accent the contrast 
between the two persons is a perfectly 
natural anacoluthon. A very similar 
instance is I’ 290, ef © av... atrap éyw. 
Ar. athetized the two lines on subjective 
and insufficient grounds. 

136. It seems natural to take Saas 
avr. érrat in the sense ‘‘be sure that 
the recompense is adequate”; but this 
construction, though found in Herod. 
and Attic, is not Homeric; and the 
clause dpcavres kara Ouudv should come 
in the apodosis rather than the protasis. 
It is therefore best to suppose an aposio- 
'pesis, ‘If they will give me a prize, 
‘suited to my mind, such that the recom- 
pense is equal—good!” This is not 
uncommon when two mutually exclusive 
suppositions are made on only one of 
which any emphasis is laid. 

137. There is some doubt as to the 
punctuation here, some putting a colon 
after E\wua, but this makes the repeti- 
tion of the participles idy . . . édwy very 
awkward. That given in the text is 
unobjectionable. 139 was rejected by 
Ar. as superfluous and etydes. This 
athetesis is accepted by those who would 
banish xe with the fut. ind. from the 
text of Homer; the grounds given by 
Ar. are not in themselves convincing, 
but the omission of the line would cer- 
tainly be no loss. So also Bentley, 
Bekker, Heyne, Kéchly. 

140. petadpacrdpecrda, 7c. we will 
postpone the vonsideration of this for 
the present. 
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viv & dye via pérawvav épiocoper eis Gra Siar, 
ev & épétas érurndes ayelpoper, és 8 éxatduPnv 
Geiouev, av 8 abtivy Xpvonida caddurdpyov 
Byoopev: els 8€ Tis apyds avip Bovrndopos éoTw, 
% Alas 7) “ISoweveds 7) St0s "OSveceds 145 
née ov, UInreidy, ravtwv éxtaydotat’ avdpar, 
odp npuiv éExdepyov ihdooeat tepa péEas.” 
tov & dp b1ddpa idov mpocépyn mddas akvs “Axidreds* 


ce 


” ) Sy / > / Ne 
WM[LOlL, AVALOELNV ETTLELLEVE, Kepoanredodpor, 


a / / ” i 2 n 
TOS Tis ToL TpOdppav eTeow TetOnTas “Ayarov 150 
xX 300 rE = eee / = / 
) odov €XGéuevar 7) avdpdow ids payer Oar; 


ov yap eyo Tpdov &ver irvOov aiyyntdov 


fo / 
Sedpo paynodpevos, émel od Tb wou aittol eiow 
b J, 72 aS. \ an BA >: \ \ / 
ov yap To TOT éuas Bods Hracav ovdé bev taTroUS, 
b) ne 2S: / 
ovdé trot év DOin épiBodraxt Botiavelpy 155 


N b uf >) 3 
KapTrov édndrnoavT, émel 7} wdda TOAAA peTakv, 
/ Ue 7 
ovped Te oKLOEVTA OdraTCd TE HYNETCA* 


> X ‘4 > es / eo / 
ara col, @ péy avadés, dw Exrropel’, Sppa ad yalpns, 
\ > A n 
TLULNV APVULEVOL Meverd@ ool Te, KuvyaTra, 
ne Th i A nn yA / 2Q9 9 / 
Tpos Lp@wV* THY OV TL METATPETTH ovd aneyifeus* 160 


Kal dy pot yépas adTos apaipnoecUat arrevneis, 


y \ / / / > n 
© mt TOAAA poynoa, Socay Sé por vies “Axardv. 


by) \ / 5 By / & heal YF) \ 
ov pev oot Tote icov éyw yépas, ommoT ’Axatol 
AB , 2 / 2-oN f / (4) 
poéov éxtrépowo éd vaopevov mTodeOpov: 
Ni \ an 
GANA TO fev TAEloV TrOAVdLKOS TrONEWOLO 165 
lal > 
xetpes cual Suérovo’, atap iv mote dacpos txnrat, 


144. dpxés is predicate: let one, a 
member of the council, be in command. 
For those who had the right to be sum- 
moned to the royal Bovd7 see B 404. 

146. &mayAos is not entirely a word 
of blame, cf. 2170. It is perhaps for 
éx-mday-dos (root mAax-), meaning “vehe- 
ment,” ‘‘ violent.” 

149. emvewpéve, cf. « 214, weyddAny émvet- 
pévov adkhy; y 205, divapuv repibetvar, to 
clothe as with armour. Kepdadeddpov, 
greedy, or perhaps crafty; cf. Z 153, 
Dicudos, ds xépdictos yéver’ dvdpav. 

150. melOnrat, a subjunctive express- 
ing expectation ; cf. H. G. § 277. 

151. 68dv, whether military or diplo- 
matic. tdi, v. I 375. 

157. oxidevra MSS., cxcdwyra (casting 
long shadows) Ar. The epithet is very 


expressive of the importance of shade in 
a sunburnt land. 

158. xalpns, subj., because the pur- 
pose expressed by éomréye6a is still pre- 
sent, hence also the present participle 
apvipevo. follows. tTiphv, recompense. 
The heroic point of honour is not ab- 
stract; it requires to be realized in 
the shape of ransom or material recom- 
pense. The present dpyiuevoc implies 
“trying to win.” 

163. émére is here ‘‘ whenever,” and 
Tpdav mrodlepov = a town of the Tro- 
jan land, see note on 129. Homer never 
uses Tp. rrodleOpov of Troy, but Tpwwvy 
médus or "Ido mrodeOpov. Indeed the 
expression ot more éxyw cannot possibly 
mean ovx ¢éw, and 166 ff. obviously refer 
to repeated experience in the past. 
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gol TO yépas TOAD petfov, éyw 8 oAlyov Te Pirov TE 

epyou éywy él vias, émel Ke Kaw Torepifov. 

vov © ete POinvd, erred % word déptepov éotiy . 
olkad iwev ovv vnvat Kopwvicw, ovdé a dia 170 


lal Ve ” 
évOaS atipos wv Adevos Kal TODTOV adpvé&euv. 
rn > t 
Tov © nueiBeT Errerta dvak avdpav “Ayapéuvor: 
ée a ly? »y 2) \ ey, Ne ae i 
pedye wan’, el Tor Oupos éerrécoutas, ovdé @ eye ye 
/ ye >. 9 nr / 3 > / Ne 
NMTTOMAL EWEK EMELO MEVELY' TAP EjmoL YE Kal AdXOL, 


We 
ol KE me TLunoOVGL, padLoTa Sé pynTieta Leds. 175 
/ / 
éyOuaTos 5é pot éaar Siotpedéwv Baciryjov: 
CEN / ” fh / / Z 
alel yap ToL Epis Te hiry TOAEMOL TE payaL TE. 
ig fi / 
el dda Kaptepos éaot, Oeds Tov col TO y daxev. 


” EN \ / a \ va) ‘en Fe 
olKkaod lL@V DVY VHVOL TE ONS Kat TOUS ETaPOLO lV 


Muppidoverow dvacce, cébev § éym ov areyilo 180 
»WN + Je > ud / & 
ov d0o0puat KoTéovTos: amretAnocw dé ToL @OdE* 
a a / 
as éw apaspeitas Xpvonida PoiBos ’AmoAror, 


THY wey eyo olv vni T éuh Kal euols éErdpotow 
Tréprro, éyo 5 « ayo Bosonida kaddurrdpyov 


>: \ WN , \ \ f ” 2 TSX mA 
avTos iwv Ktcinvde, TO cov yépas, opp év elons 


185 


167. ddyov te dldov te, a proverbial 
expression ; Odaus éAlyn te didn Te, £ 
208 ; Touchstone’s ‘‘a poor thing, but 
mine own.” ¢ldos here indeed is little 
removed from its original sense ‘‘ own” 
(prob. for o¢@-l\os, pron. stem sva of 8s, 
swus, etc. ; v. on 393). 

168. émel ke Kapow, so Ar.: MSS. ériy 
kexduw. Perhaps émel xexduw is best 
(see H. G. § 296), though it is strange 
that this reduplicated form should occur 
only in passages where the first syllable 
may be the particle. 

170. o°, z.¢e. cov; this elision does not 
recur (except possibly ® 122), but is 
sufficiently supported by w’ for uo, which 
is found several times. Van Leeuwen 
(Mnemosyne, xiii. 2) has shown good 
reason for thinking that it was originally 
commoner, but has been expelled as 
against the rules of later prosody. The 
sense is, ‘SI have no mind to draw wealth 
for you,” like a slave set to draw water 
from a well for his master. The fut. 
agpvéw by aor. ifpvoa is abnormal; it 
only occurs here, and perhaps should 
be ddiccew, or adicayv (ddvoca, B 
349). 

173. pada, ironical, ‘run away by all 
means”; cf. 85. 

175, tTywjrover, perhaps rywrjowor, as 


the use of xe with the fut. indic. has 
been seriously called in doubt, and is 
not well attested except by lines of 
doubtful authenticity (v. 139). The fut. 
indic. and aor. subj. are often indis- 
tinguishable. 

177 was athetized by Ar. here, as 
wrongly interpolated from E891 ; éXemor 
and mudxae are no rebuke to a hero in the 
field. 

179. vyvol re ots, a case in which it 
is impossible to restore the old form of 
the dat. plur. in -o.. But it is in these 
monosyllables that the short form seems 
first to have arisen. 

182. The thought with which the 
sentence starts is, ‘‘As Apollo takes 
Chryseis from me, so will I take Briseis 
from you.” But the second clause is 
broken up into two, correlated by pév 
and 6é. A very similar sentence with a 
double antithesis will be found in © 268- 
272. (It might appear simpler, though 
losing the emphasis in éué, to take os = 
since. But this causal use is found in 
Homer only when ws follows the prin- 
cipal verb of the sentence, and is thus 
equivalent to Sr: otrws). «Ke in 184 indi- 
cates that dyw is contingent upon réupo, 
virtually moaning ‘‘and then I will 
bring.” H. G. § 275, a. 
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dacov péptepds eiue céOev, otuyén 58 Kal dAXos 
icov éwol dacbar Kab opowwOnpevas dytnv.” 

as pato: IInretwve § adyos yéver’, év dé of Hrop 
oTnGecow racioror Sidvduya pepynpréer, 
) 8 ye pdoyavoy 6&0 épvecdpevos mapa pnpod 190 
TOvS pev avactnaeiev, 6 © “Atpetdny évapifor, 
He YONov mavcoeev épntvceré Te Oupor. 
elos 6 TADO Hpyuawe kata dpéva kal Kata Oupor, 
éXxeTo & &ék Kodeolo péya Eidos, HAVe © "AOnvy 
ovpavobev mpo yap Ke Oed, Nevew@revos “Hpn, 195 
appeo ouas Ove diréoved te Kndomévn Te. 
oth © drier, EavOHs S€ Kouns re nrelwva, 


olm pawopévn, THY 8 AdAXwv ov TIS OpaTo. 

OdpBnoev S “Axired’s, weTa & étpdrer’, adtixa § eyvo 
Tlarrdd ’A@nvainv: dSewe oé ot doce haavder. 200 
Kal pv hovicas érea Trepsevta Tmpoonvoa: 

“cinr avt, aiywoyouo Avos Téxos, eiAnrovOas ; 


Sy 


H va BBpw in ’Ayapéuvovos ’Arpeisao ; 


3 > 7 / \ 
GAN &k ToL épéw, TO O€ Kal TeA€ecOaL dia: 


e ig ig 1 ee eh \ > / 3) 
QS UTEpOTALINGL TAY AV TOTE Oupov oréoon. 205 
\ e) 3 / / lal > / 
Tov & avte Tpocéeitre Ded, yNaveadTis “AOHvn: 


s \ if \ \ 
“ PrOov éy@ Tavcovca TO cov pévos, al Ke TLOnaL, 


187. tcov is an adverb, lcayopjoal poe 
(Schol.), not an adj., as it would then 
rather befaos. Cf. dvria decrrolvns pacla, 
v 377. 

188. évishere still an adverb, “ within, 
his heart in his shaggy breast.” Aacloucr, 
according to the Schol. A, because they 
cover the heart, év 7 éorl 7d mup@des Kal 
Oeppov Kal pavidy THs WuxX7s . - +» 7 
bépyn yap airta ris éxptoews TAY TpLXGr. 

. Rather because abundant hair is gener- 
ally held a sign of bodily strength. 
SidvSixa pepprprEev—see note on © 167 ; 
(6 6Berbs) bre SU0 euepluynoey otK évayTia 
dANpAows, Brep exraBow (2) Tus wpocéOnKev 
“te xbdov mavoeev”; and on 192, dre 
éxerar Ta Tis opyfis’ (the picture of 
passion is weakened) 6.0 dere?ra:—Aris- 
ton. These remarks are perfectly right ; 
didvdixa mepujpitey means “ he had ‘ half 
a mind,’” and does not require two alter- 
natives expressed ; and 192 entirely spoils 

_ the picture. 

191. 6 8é as often repeats the subject 
of the first clause: the contrast is with 

_ TOUS MEV. 


197. orf, came up; this is the usual 
sense of the aor. éornv. 

200. ot may refer to Athene—her eyes 
gleamed terrible; or to Achilles—terrible 
shone her eyes on him. Cf. T 17, which 
is in favour of the former view. 

202. atre, ‘‘again,” an expression of 
impatience, implying “one vexation after 
another.” Of. 540. 

203. 18m most MSS. with Ar.; ins 
Zenod. The act. and middle voice of 
this verb appear to be used without 
distinction. 

205. taxa, ‘‘soon,” never ‘‘ perhaps” 
in Homer. For dy with subj. as a solemn 
threat see H. G. § 275 0. 

206. yAaveGmis to Homer meant, no 
doubt, ‘‘ bright-eyed”’; but this is not 
inconsistent with the possibility of the 
word having originally meant ‘‘owl- 
faced,”? Athene having been no doubt 
identified with an owl-deity or totem, 
as Apollo with the mouse. According 
to Pausanias (i. 14, 5) the epithet was 
brought into connexion with the Libyan 
legend of Athene, and her marine origin 


oy 
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ovpavddev: mpo dé pw Axe Ved, NevKdA€vos “Hpn, 
dphw ouas Ove dir€oved Te Kndopévy Te. 


GN aye Ay’ Epidos, wndé Eidos Erkeo yxeupe- 


210 


5 / 4 BA My 

GAN % Tou eres pev dveldicov ws EceTat TeEp. 
Lh BA 

abe yap é&epéw, TO 5€é Kal TeTeNMecpévov Etat: 


> \ lal 
Kal ToTé ToL Tpls Tocca TapécoeTas ayaa SHpa 
ip] / PE een ee 
UBptos elvexa Thabde* ov & toxeo, TelOeo S syiv. 
if b \ > iA < 
tiv © atraperBopevos mpocédn Todas wKvVS >AxLANEVS 


- 
“von wer opawltepov ye, Ged, Eros eiptacacbat, 


216 


an / e \ Ba - 
Kal dra Tep Ovpe Kexodwpévov’ ws yap apevvov 
n > 4 F 3 a3) 
Os Ke Ocots érrimelOnrat, wadra T ExAvOV avTod. 
= St lal nan 
7 Kal é apyupén Kon oxéVe yeipa Bapeiar, 


ap & és covrcdy ace péya Eighos, odS amiOnoev 


220 


p00@ >AOnvains: 7) & OvrAvprrovde BeByjKew 

Sdpar’ és airywoyovo Avs wera Saiwovas &ddovs. 
Iinkelons & éEadtis araprnpots éréecou 

"Atpeidnv mpocéertre, Kal od Tw Aye xOXOLO" 


from the Tritonian lake (cf. Glaukos, the 
marine deity); but this is doubtless of 
later origin. 


211. a@s éveral mep is the object of 
éveldicov, ‘cast in his teeth how it will 
he,” what will follow, as Achilles pro- 
ceeds to do. Cf. p 212, chdw & vs eceral 
mep adnbelnv xarahéfw, and so 7 812, 
vy 255; and for the construction of évec- 
Olfew B 255, dvedigfew bre. . . dido0ow; 
ef. I 34, o 880. dverdlgew occurs without 
an expressed object only in H 95, 


213, wapéooera., shall be laid before 
thee. tpls téooa, cf. 2 686. 


216. opwtrepov, because Athene speaks 
for Here as well as for herself. eipto- 
cacGat, in the sense of observing, guard- 
ing, is not connected with the similar 
forms from root Fep-, Fepv-, meaning ‘‘to 
draw” (for which see Curtius, E¢. no. 497 
b). It is more probably from cepv-, re- 
lated to Lat. servare, with which it very 
frequently agrees in sense. It happens 
that the two words approach very closely 
in use when applied to wounded war- 
riors or bodies which are drawn away, 
or saved, from the enemy; but this is 
merely a coincidence. The F is present, 
with rare exceptions, when the sense 
“draw” is required, cf. line 190; in the 
sense “‘protect” it is often impossible, 
and never required (exc, ine 194 = x 444, 


apparently a mistaken alteration of € 260 
=p 429). In the middle, in the non- 
thematic forms, with é for the first 
syllable (puro, etc.), and in those formed 
from efpvoua and ptouar (for cpt-ouar), 
the sense ‘‘ protect” is necessary or ad- 
missible. The active forms are all from 
Fepu-, to draw. The ambiguous forms 
are chiefly those of the 1 aor. middle, 
and the perf. and plpf. 


218. The r’ is called a “onomic” re, 
It may, however, be for ro: (cf $ or 
possibly we should read 8s re for ds xe, in 
which case the repeated re will simply 
mark the correlation of the two clauses, 
as ulten in gnomic lines; v. on 81, and 
H. G. § 332. The avrod at the end, 
however, seems so weak as to raise a 
more serious doubt as to the authenti- 
city of the line, which is in itself rather 
flat, and precisely of the sort which would 
be likely to be interpolated in the age 
of Hesiod or the ‘‘seven sages” (Déder- 
lein conj. a& rod), 


221. BeByKe, “the pf. BéBnxa expresses 
the attitude of walkin ee step or 
stride ; hence BeBjxe, “was in act to 
go,’ comes to mean ‘started to go’ (not 
‘had gone’).”—Mr. Monro, 


223. draprnpois, a word of doubtful 
origin; Hesych, drapraérac: Numre?, Bdar- 
Tet. Cf. 8 243, Mévrop araprnpé. 
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>’ / \ 
“oivoBapés, xvvos dupar éxwv, kpadinv & erddovo, 


15 


225 


” : / n a 
oUTE TOT €s TrOhEMOY dua Kad OwpnyOfvac 

A / ? / a 
ovTe hoyovd’ tévar adv apioThecow ’Ayaidv 


/ fal \ 
TETANKAS Ouu@: TO 5é Tou Kp eiSeTau eivar. 
S rd x Te a > \ XN > i ? lal 
7 TOV ewLoV eoTL KATA oTpaTOV eipry "AyaLdv 


dap’ arroatpetc Oat, Os tus céOev avtiov etry: 


230 


A / 2 \ a 
SnpoBopos Bacireds, érrel odtidavoiow avacces: 
5 AY if > A a 
» yap av, Atpeidn, vdv botata AwRicato. 
> 7. eh NEP RAY IA oe >? a 
GNX EK TOL Epew Kal ETL MeyaV SpKoY dpodmuas* 
\ N; / fol iN 
val fa TOOE TKATTpOV* TO meV Ov TrOTE pvrAra Kal dfous 


if > \ \ a \ > I 
gvoe, émel 57) TpaTa Tony év Gpecot AéNowTrED, 


ovd’ dvabndiyjoes* rept yap pa & yadkds ereYrev 
purra te cal prowov: viv adré yuv vies "Ayardv 
év Tarapns popéovar Svxacdroe of Te Oéuiotas 
mpos Avds eipvatas: 6 dé Tou wéyas eooetar Spxos: 


n Tot ’Axirdos To? tetas vias “Ayardv 
cvpravtas: TOTe 8 ov TL dvviceas ayVvdpevos Tep 


240 


xXpatopeiv, edT dv TodXdol df “Exropos avdpopdvoro 
6 / He \ 8 BY y \ > 7 
vnoKOVTES TITTMGL’ GVO EvdoOL Oupov apudéEeus 
/ ov > oP > a 2O\ + ” 
YooLevos, 0 T apiotov “Ayatay ovdev étioas. 


as pato Inreldns, moti 5¢ oximrtpov Bare yain 


225. For the dog as the type of shame- 
lessness, cf. 159, and the curious compar. 
KUYTEpoS. 

226. Observe the distinction between 
médenos, open battle in which the whole 
host (Aadés) is engaged, and Adyos, the 
heroic ‘‘forlorn hope,” reserved for the 
élite (dpicrfjes). Asa test of courage the 
pices is vividly described in N 275-286. 
~ 228. «np, cf. T 454, toov yap opw racw 
arn Oero Knpt pedaiyy. 

230. aaroapeto Bar, so 275, but ada- 
petra, 182, etc. There is no plausible 
explanation of these occasional signs of 
an evanescent initial consonant (Curt. 
Et. p. 557). 

231. SnpoBdpos, devourer of the com- 
+ monstock. For 670s in this sense see on 

 °B547, 2301. For the exclamatory nom. 

H. G. §163. ottiSavoior, men of naught; 

ef. 293-4, which explain the ydp, “else,” 

in the next line. For the form compare 
amedaves by Hrs. For AwBhoato we 
should rather have expected the aor. 

indic.; cf. on E 311, T 223. 

234, The oxfrrpov does not belong to 

Achilles, but is that which is handed by 

the herald to the speaker as a sign that 


245 


he is ‘‘in possession of the house.” See 
= 505, Y 566, B 37. 

235. mpdra, ‘at the first,” ze. onc 
for all, just as in T 9; cf. A 6, Z 489} 
ete. So whi primum, ‘‘as soon as ever.” 

238. Sixacmddos, qui jus colit, see on 
63; the o, however, is unexplained, as 
compounds are not formed directly from 
the acc. Oépirras eiptarar, guard (216) 
the traditions, which are deposited as 


a sacred mystery in the keeping of the dewr@@S 


kings. So in old Iceland and Ireland \ 


law was a tradition preserved entirely by ) 


the special knowledge of a few men ; the 
plur. 0éwores is used exactly in the sense 
of our ‘‘ precedents.” 

239. mpds Ads, like de par le Roi, by 
commission of Zeus. Of. € 57, pds yap 
Aids eiow Eetvor, and I 99. Or we may 
take it with Oémoras, laws given by 
Zeus. 8pkos is here used in the primi- 
tive sense of the object sworn by. 

242. id, because mlarrwor is in sense 
a passive, as P 428; so also with pevyw, 
maoxw, ete. 

244, 8 7°, sc. 8 re = bre Te. On the 
difficult question of the elision of 67: see 
H. G. § 269 ad jin. 
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VA 4 2 Shatf * 
ypuceious ipovoe TeTrappEevov, ECeTO & avtos 


"Arpeldns 8 érépwbev éunuvee. 


totot 6€ Néotwp 


/ S: (ime 
Hdveis avopouce, Muyds IlvAc@v ayopyTys, ; 
J LA > 
Tod Kal ard yAdoons hédLTOS YAUKioV péev addy. 


/ > y, 
To © Hdn S00 pev yeveal pepoTov avOpdrrov 
4 


250 


2Q\ ty 
epbial’, of of mpdcbev dua tpadhev Hd€ yéevovto 


b Us > st NY \ / ” Ocev. 
év Ilirw jyabén, peta S€ TpiTaTOLoW ava 


& odw éd dpovéwy ayopjoato Kai peTéerTev’ 

“ & wore, 7 peya TévO0s “Ayatida yatav iKaver: 

A kev ynOnoas Upiapos Uprdpord te raises, 255 
ddnroe Te Todes péya Kev Keyapoiato Oupe, 


/ 
eb chau Tade TavTa TUOolaTO papvapévowW, 


an > x / 
ob ep wey Bovrnv Aavady, rept 8 éoté wdyer Oat. 


\ al 
Gra TiHecOs audwo dé vewTépw éatov eweto. 


~ / SIE oN Va / ove CEA 
Hon yap ToT é€y@ Kal apEeloow née TEP UpLY 


260 


/ 3: Ce 2: 253, / 
avipacw @uitnoa, Kal ot moTé pw ot y abépcfov. 


/ 246. The golden nails fastened the 
blade to the handle ; cf. A 29, and a full 
explanation of the whele question in 


. Helbig, &. L. Pp. 238 ff. 
949, "The Kat is very unusual as intro- 


ducing a merely epexegetic sentence—in 
this case merely an expansion of what 
has already been said. 

250. Nestor is represented as having 
lived through more than two generations, 
and still being a king in the third; de. 
between his 70th and 100th years, if 
with the Greeks we count three yeveat to 
a century. In y 245 he is said to have 
reigned over three generations, which 
seems to be an instance of the growth 
of the legendary into the miraculous. 
pepdtrav, an epithet of which the real 
sense was in all probability forgotten 
in Homeric days, as it is used only 
in purely stereotyped connexion with 
dvOpwrot (exc. B 285, g.v.) We can 
only say with confidence that it does 
not mean “articulate,” peplgovres rhv 
éma, aS in so ancient a word the F of 
Foy would not be neglected. The other 
derivations which have been proposed 
are quite problematical. 

251. tpddev 78’ éyévovro—for the tere- 
pov mpbrepov cf. u 134, Opépaoa rexodcd 
Te pjrnp, and elsewhere. éhOlaro is 
probably plpf., but it might be aor. 

252. Hydleos, an epithet, like ¢d6e0s, 
applied only to places; no doubt both 


———— 


mean ‘‘divine,” as they are only applied 
to localities connected with particular 
gods. We should perhaps read dydéeos 
(from dyav), the first syllable being 
lengthened metrically. 7. is used of 
Pytho (6 80), Lemnos (B 722), and 
Nvojov (Z 133). It has been thought 
that it is another form of dya6és, which 
is, however, never applied to localities. 

257. For the construction ef. \ 505, 
IIpAijos duspuovos odre mémvoua ; lit. ‘if 
they were to hear all this about you 
fighting.” mvdécBai twos for rept twos, 
as O 224, ete.; cf. elev twos, X 174; 
ws yw xwoudvoo, A 357; ef. H. G 
Saline: 

258. Construe meplerre yey Bou Aa- 
vaiyv, teplerte J& udxetOa; cf. replepe 
yuwauay, r 326. For the co-ordination 
of substantive and infin., 0 642 duelvwy 
mavrolas dperas, Huey odas 7OE udyeo Oa. 
The edition called the zodvorixos, of 
which we know nothing, read Bovd}. 

260. tptv, so Zenod., and a few MSS.: 
Ar. A D'read juiv, thus saving Nestor’s 
politeness at the cost of his point. Ar.’s 
objection to Zenod. reading is é@¥%Bporos 
6 \éyos ; in other words, he wished to 
import into heroic language the conven- 
tional mock-modesty of the Alexandrian 
Court. The whole meaning of Nestor’s 
speech is that he himself is the peer of 
better men than those he is advising 
(v. Cobet, M. C. p. 229). 


TnrObev €& arrins yains* Kadécavto yap avrol: 

Kal paxouny Kar ew adtov éyd: xelvovor & dv of TLS 
TOV, ob viv BpoTol ciow erty Oovi0t, wayéouro. 
kai pév ev Bovréwv Etvrev weiOovrs Te p00. 
Gra TiGerbe Kab dupes, ered telOccbat aLeLvov. 
MijTe ov TOvdS ayabds ep eeov amoatpeo Kovpny, 
aX’ éa, bs of Tpdta Sdcav yépas vies “Ayatov: 
ponte ov, IInreidn, OEN’ epuféwevar Bain 
avriBinv, érel od moP dmoins Eupope Toyuis 
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ov yap mw Tolous iov dvépas od8é iS@pat, 

oiov IewpiGoov re Aptavtd te mowpéva adv 
Kawéa 7 ’E&€aSi6v te Kad dvtlOcov Tlordvdnpov 
[Oncéa 7 AiyetSnv, émteleerov abavarocw). 
Kaptictos 81) Keivor ev Ooviev Tpadev avdpav: 
KdpticTot ev eoav Kad KapTioTous éuayovro, 
pupoiv dpeckdoicr, cab éxmdyros darbreccar. 
kai ev Tolow éya peOoulreov éx IIvrov eon, 


265 


270 


tag 


275 


262. Cf. ¢ 201, otk %6’ obros dvhp 
Ovepds Bpords ovdé yévnra. The sub- 
junctive is an emphatic future, see H. G. 
§ 276, a. 

263. otov ITeup{Goov, accus. by attrac- 
tion to the case of rolous, for ofos fy 
ITecpi@oos. The names are those of the 

| chiefs of the Lapithai. 

__ 265. This line is quoted by Pausanias 
| (X 29, 4), and is found added by later 
hands in a few MSS. ; it is no doubt the 
| interpolation of a patriotic Athenian, 
from the pseudo-Hesiodean ‘‘Shield of 
Herakles,” 182. Theseus is mentioned 
} again only in \ 322, 631, both doubtful 
| passages ; the latter indeed is expressly 
said by tradition to be an interpolation 
| of Peisistratos—in this case a mere per- 
' sonification of Athenian patriotism. 

} 268. The fight of the Centaurs and 
+ Lapithai is mentioned at some length in 
@ 295-304, and is alluded to in B 743, 
where the word $fpes is again used. It 
jis no doubt an Aeolic form for Opes, 
{ ‘wild men.” There is no allusion in 
+ Homer to the mixed bodies of the later 
) legend, and it is very probable that he 
‘conceived them as purely human beings ; 
the myth may very likely refer to 
ancient struggles with a primitive race 
of autochthones. The last half of the 
} compound épeokéor is possibly connected 
Y with xoi-ros (ketwar), and means “‘ couch- 
ing in the mountains”; or else from 


Cc 


k@s or xéos = a cave (Hesych.); cf. 
t 155, atyas épecxgous. In that case we 
should read dpeckéios for -x6F-cos. 

270. damlys is generally derived from 
dmé as = “‘distant”; but there is hardly 
a Greek analogy for such a formation. 
It is used by Aesch., Soph., and others, 
as a name of Peloponnesos (démla yf), 
and may be the same here in spite of the 
difference of quantity, For a suggested 
etymology see Curtius, Ht. p. 469. 

271. kar’ tw’ adbrdv, “for my own 
hand,” as we say ; as a champion acting 
independently. Cf. in a slightly differ- 
ent sense kara opéas paxéovra, B 366. 

272. Bporol émx@dyror together form 
the predicate. 

275. amoalpeo; for this syncopated 
form (for -péeo) cf. H. G. § 5 (and Fritzsch 
in Curt. Stud. vi. 128) ; so 0202, B 202, 
ete. 

277. Aristarchus read IIm\edd#Oed’, or, 
as we should write it, IIn\elén €6en’, on the 
ground that é@éAew is the only Homeric 
form. But it is better to admit the 
possibility of a single appearance of a 
form so common in later Greek than to 
have recourse to an unparalleled synizesis, 
rendered the harsher by the slight pause 
after IIn\eldn. (See H. G. § 378.) 

278. odx Spolns = “‘very different 
by litotes ; cf. H 441; non simili poena, 
Aen. 1, 186. It has been objected, with 
force, to this line and the next that they 
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an , Ka \ la) 4 
cKntTodyos Bacudeus, @ TE Zevs Kvdos ed@Kev. 
\ L yaa VA 
eb O€ od KapTEpos écat, Gea Sé cE yEeivaTo NTP, 280 
/ b) / 
GN be héprepds cori, éwel Theoverow avaccel. 


na \ / > aN > , 
’Arpeldn, od dé mabe Teov pevos* avTap eyo YE 
n / aA / a 
Moacow’ Ayirrfe peOéuev YOrov, Os peya Tac 
n VA tee ee 
épxos "Axavoicw médeTaL TOAEMOLO KAKOLO. 


rov & araperBdpuevos mpoépn Kpetov “Ayapéuvav: 


285 


a i X a yy 
“yal 8) TaDTa ye TAVTA, Yépov, KATA motpay cELTrES. 
> / BA 
GAN 88 dvip eOére wept TavToV empevar addon, 


I / > > / 
mavTov pev Kpatéew €éeL, TAVTETCL 8 avaccety, 
lal f eal A 
mace S¢ onuativew, & tiv’ od TretcecOan Oiw. 


AN / 
et Sé pu aixpntiy eOecav Oeot aiev €ovTes, 


290 


, ff 33 
rotvvexd of mpobéovow dveidea pvOnoacOa ; 


are a pointless generality here, as 
Achilles is just as much a oxnmrotxos 
Bactdeds as Agamemnon; the real ground 
for his yielding is given by 281. 

280. The antithesis of kaprepds and 
péprepos (‘‘in greater place’’) is the same 
as in 178, 186. The similarity of the 
terminations has its effect, though they 
are of course different in origin and 
meaning as well as accent. 

282-4, The connexion of thought in 
these three lines is not very clear, and 
has given rise to suspicions of interpola- 
tion, which do not seem to me justifi- 
able. The reiterated entreaty, the almost 
pathetic appeal to personal influence, is 
entirely in accordance with WNestor’s 
character, human nature, and the neces- 
sities of the situation, which is not one 
where we need demand strict logical 
consistency. Nestor, after appealing 
equally to both, ends with an especial 
Dae. to nay who is obviously 
the offending party. adrap éyd ye 
pa Nay alb is ls Nee who ask tim There 
is no antithesis with od 6é, which is 
merely the common use of the pronoun 
after a vocative ; a’rdp is not adversative 
except in so far as it marks the transi- 
tion to a new line of remonstrance. 

283. “AxtAAfL may be taken with 
xorov (thine anger with Achilles), or 
better, on account of the order of the 
words, with mweéuey as a sort of “ dat. 
commodi,” ‘‘relax in favour of Achilles.” 
Cf. pede xareroio xébro10 Tyrcndxe, 
? 377. _éya is perhaps an adverb, such 
as continually precedes mdvres ; cf. 78, 
Méya mdvrwy ’Apyelwy Kparée, and éd 
mévra, dra mdvra, dua mdvra, often. 


287-9. The tautological repetitions of 
these three lines are very suitable to 
unreasoning fury ; they have to do duty 
for arguments. 

289. onpatvey with dat. = to give 
orders, as B 805. twa, ‘‘one,” a gene- 
ral expression in form, though Agamem- 
non is of course thinking of himself. 
Nigelsbach compares Soph. Ant. 751, 49 
obv Oavetra kal Oavodc’ dre? Twa (se. Eué). 

291. mpo0ovety—(7 SerF}) S7e cUVHOws 
éavT@ mpobéover Ta dveldy, t.e. the plural 
verb with the neuter plural is in accord- 
ance with the poet’s practice. We are 
not told how Ar, explained this difficult 
expression. Mr. Monro compares, for 
the ‘‘half personified” édveldea, Herod. 
vii. 160, dveldea KatidvTa avOpwrw pidéec 
éravayew Tov Ovudy (though the other 
passage which he quotes from i. 112 
seems to weaken the relevancy of this) ; 
and for the use of rpodéw, w 319, ava 
piras . . . Spyud pévos mpod’rupe (where 
uévos is rather a physical conception | 
than a personification, cf. wévos rvetovtes). 
He translates ‘‘ ‘therefore do his revil- 
ings dash forward to be spoken?’ de. 
‘is that'a reason for this outburst of 
abuse ?’” The extreme harshness of this 
metaphor has led most recent editors to 
regard mpo@éovor as another form for 
mwpotiéacw, ‘do they set before him, 
i.e. put in his mouth, revilings for him 
to utter.” This certainly gives a better 
sense, but no satisfactory analogy for 
the form of the verb has been given — 
(there is a doubtful dvé@e in an Lonic 
inscription, O. I. 1195; v. Curtius, Verb. 
1, 213). Perhaps Bekker’s suggestion, 
mpobéwor, deserves more consideration 
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than it has received. The subjunctive 
might be explained as one of expectation : 
“fare we to look for them to suggest 
words of insult.” If this be not accepted, 
_ I see no choice but to regard the passage 
as hopelessly corrupted. 

292. tropAydnv, interrupting; cf. 
UBBadrew, T 80: vroBadoyv Tov Ld.oy Noyor, 
Schol. B. Observe that Achilles begins 
without the usual formula of address. 

_ 294. Srelfouor, future rather than 
aor. subj., cf. 61. There is a slight 
change of attitude, as so often happens, 
after the opt. cadeoluny : what Achilles 
in 293 conceives only as a supposition 
he here vividly realizes as an admitted 
fact (this is of course the same, however 
we take drelfouar). 

295. (7 Sud) Gre xowdy 7d emuréAXeo 
kal 6 yap mepicods. otl'rws dé ylverat repic- 
ods 6 €éfs * 61d dGeretra:, Ariston. (emended 
by Cobet). Je. Ar. obelized 296 on 
the ground that ovuawe had been added 
in order to supply a verb which was 
wrongly supposed to be required by the 
second clause of 295. This is a fertile 


} source of interpolation of whole lines ; 


e.g. 2 558, & 570. For the use of pus 
| without a finite verb see the instructive 
} remarks of Lange, EI, p. 468, where for 
| ydép he compares ai ydép in wishes. 

| +298. xepol pév, as though he meant to 
' continue, ‘‘but by abstention from war 


} Iwill.” But in 300 the course of thought 


} is changed, and ray d\dwy is made the 
_ antithesis to Kovpns. 
299. a&bédeo9E ye Sdvtes: Achilles re- 


cognizes that the yépas is a free gift, nota 
matter of right, like the share of the spoil. 

302. & 8’ dye; here, as in its other 
uses, ef is what Lange callsan “adhibitive” 
particle as opposed to the ‘‘ prohibitive ” 
uj; it may be compared to our familiar 
“look here” ; the speaker appropriates 
to himself the thought which he expresses 
—whether wish, supposition, or, as here, 
command, just as by uh he rejects it. 
Cf. 146, ef 6 pevydvTwy. Any ellipse (as 
ef Bovdex) is totally inadmissible. 

303. épwhoet only in this line (=r 
441) means “flow,” and cannot be sepa- 
rated from root srw. The connexion of 
this with the usual sense, to hang back, 
and of both with the subst. épwi, is very 
obscure. 

306. élras, a form found only in the 
fem. with cases of ynis, domts, dats ; in 
Od. only ¢pévas, and once besides B 765. 
In the last passage it clearly means icas, 
but in the other cases this is by no 
means certain. domls mdvroo’ élon is 
explained as “‘having the rim always 
at an equal distance from the centre” ; 
which seems a geometrical rather than 
a Homeric phrase for ‘‘round.” So 
with dais it cannot always mean “‘ equal,” 
but at most ‘‘well-proportioned””; see on 
H 320. Ofshipsit is commonly explained 
““equal on both sides,” symmetrical ; but 
here we should expect dui to be added. 
But no certain explanation has been given. 
Hesych. has eicoy * dya0dy, but this may 
only be deduced from the considerations 
already given. Ahrens would derive it 
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lal x AD: iS Ni > / . 

Tavpav nd aiyav tapa Ov ados atpuyeToto 
@ D \ eA 
kvion & odpavov ixey Edcoopevn TEpl KATVO. 


Ql ¢€ \ \ Ne \ / . o> Fy Ny / 
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My epidos, THY TpaTov érnmetAna “Axytrge, 
GN 8 ye TardbBudv te kal EipuBarnv mpocéerev, 320 


Té of écav KipuKe Kal dtpnpw OeparrovTe: 
“ €overOor Kru inv Tnrniddew ’Ayidijos: 


vewpos édovT’ ayéuev Boronida KaANTApNOV * 
> / \ 7 >? NS 66 > Ni Er 
et 5€ Ke pn OONaLW, eyo O€ KEV AUTOS ELopat 


/ / € Le. ze s ” ” 
eEOav ody TAEOVETOL* TO OL KAL plyLoV EaTaL. 32 


On 


&s eirav mpoter, Kpatepov & emt woOov EredXev. 
To 8 déxovte Batnyv Tapa Viv’ ados atpuyéro.o, 
Muppiddvev © éri te kduclas Kal vias ixéoOnv. 
Tov & evpov Tapa Te KNLoln Kai vy wedaivy 


*wevov' OVO apa TH ye Lowy ynOnoev “Ayirrevs. 
Ud ie oY Yn x 


from root Fix, for élaon, ‘‘seemly” ; the 
form éooos exists in Doric. Gobel and 
others refer it to F.d, ‘conspicuous, splen- 
did” ; but this sense can hardly be got 
from a root which means ‘‘to discern.” 
In this uncertainty it is perhaps best 
to adhere to the traditional counxexion 
with toos (FicFos, Curt. Ht. no. 569). 
307. The story of Troy is regarded as 
familiar, even apart from the Iliad ; for 
Patroklos, like Agamemnon in l. 7, is 
first introduced by his patronymic alone. 
314, Perhaps the Greeks had abstained 
from ablution during the plague in sign 
of mourning, and now typically threw 
off their sin, the restitution having been 
made. els &Aa, because Oddacoa xdvFer 
mavra TavOpwmrav kaka (Kur. L. 7’. 1193). 
Aipara, defilement, as in & 170 (Hp), 
amd xpods imepbevros Nuata rdvra KdOnper. 
Thus it is meant that they washed in the 
sea, not that they washed on land and 


330 


threw the defiled water into the sea. Cf. 
Ka@dppara in Aesch. Cho. 98. &vewyev, 
an aor. form, as E 805. Some would 
write dvwyec in order that, as a pluper- 
fect, it might come under the analogy of 
the common form dywya. But the aor. 
form is guaranteed by an interesting in- 
scription in the Cyprian dialect (Collitz, 
Pp. 29)5 Cr Be Gas 27. 

317. wept kamve, for rept meaning in- 
side, cf. X 95, of a snake, édicodpevos 
wept xeuj, and IL 157 wep) dpeciy doreros 
aK}. 

320. Both these names are legendary 
names of heralds generally; for the 
hereditary heralds of Sparta were called 
Talthybiadae, and Eurybates is the 
herald also of Odysseus, B 184. 

325. plyvov, a comparative (cf. plyiera, 
E 873) formed directly from the substant- 
lve piyos, cf. kévrepos, éxdiwv, KtdioTos, 
képdvov. 
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331. tapByoavTe, the aor. seems to 
mean ‘‘struck with alarm” at his look 
(dewos avnp * Taxa kev Kal dvalrioy airid- 
wro, Patroklos says, A 654); while the 
pres. aidovévw implies their permanent 
respect. For the juxtaposition of the two 
ideas compare the favourite dewvds aidoids 
TE. 

334, Ads dyyedou, cf. © 517, Kipuxes 
Oulgirot. The herald has no connexion 
with Hermes till post-Homeric times. 

336. For the difference between opau 
and oda (338) see on 1. 8; H. G.§ 103. 

339. apés, before the face of ; the phrase 
occurs occasionally in later Greek, e.g. 
Xen. Anab. i. 6, 6, Bovrevduevos 6 Te 
Oikatdy €ort Kal mpds OeGy Kal pds avOpw- 
mwv. Hence the use in oaths and en- 
treaties, rpds watpos youvdfoua, etc. It 
seems to be derived from the purely local 
sense, aS in pds adds, ‘‘in the direction 
of the sea’’; pods Ards efpvarar, 239, g.v.: 
ef. Z 456. 

340. tod BactAfjos aarnvéos, him the 
king untoward. The order of the words 
shews that rod is not the article. an- 
vns, lit. with averted face (cf. Skt. dna= 
mouth, face ; rpnv%s, brjvn=that which 
is under the mouth), of one who turns 


away from the suppliant; opposed to 
mpoonvns, él more 54 adre is the reading 
recommended by analogy ; MSS. & afve, 
but there is no place here for 6é. See 
note on 540, and H. G. § 350. adre, 
hereafter, as in E 232, H 80, ete. 

343. ‘To look before and after” is, 
as in Hamlet, the prerogative of reason, 
which argues from the past to the future. 

344, Sams, here an adv. of manner, 
“how his men might fight,” clearly 
shewing the transition to the final use. 
paxeolar’ is a conj. (Barnes) for paxé- 
owro of MSS., which is intolerable both 
because of the hiatus in this place, and 
because the form -owro nowhere else occurs 
in Homer. Porson conj. waxéwrvrat, Bek- 
ker paxéovra (fut. indic., B 366); but 
the opt. is better, as removing the idea 
from the region of assertion (indic.) or ex- 
pectation (subj.) to that of imagination. 

350. ém\ olvyora, so MSS.; Ar. ém’ 
dmelpova, perhaps on the ground that 
otvota is inconsistent with zrodzjs. But, 
if the epithets are to be pressed, it might 
be urged that there is very vivid truth 
in the contrast of the ‘‘purple deep” 
with the greenish gray of the shallow 
water near the shore, which is almost 
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always the meaning of dds. © 59 is al- 
most the only exception. Ameis thinks 
that the ‘‘infinite” sea intensifies the 
feeling of despair and desolation —a 
German rather than a Greek idea, 

352. The ye and aep seem to indicate 
a change in the thought while it is being 
uttered. There is a contrast between 
érexes and puvuvOddvoy, as though Achilies 
meant, “it was you that gave me life, 
short though that life may be”; and 
HwvyOdd.ov is then marked by wep as the 
emphatic word for what follows, the 
claim which he has upon Zeus. Or we 
may take érexes as involving the claim, 
the divinity of his mother being under- 
stood: ‘‘since you, a goddess, bore me, 
the gods should have dealt better by 
me.” Perhaps there is a mixture of 
both. In the first case rep must mean 
“very,” without involving the idea of 
“although.” 

353. Here wep =at all events: som, 
life being short should at least be glori- 
ous.” dhedrev = Shere, not to be con- 
fused with the quite distinct 6/é\\w = 
augeo. 

356. avrds, by his own_arbitrar 
will, not in the name of justice. 
Grotpas = drb-Foa-s, root var (Lat. 
verrere ?), from dr-avpdw, cf. dao-Fépoere, 
@ 283, 329 (Curt. Ht. no. 497, b.) 

358. The warip yépev or dos yépwy 
is known to later mythology as Nereus, 
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but is never named in Homer. (In 6 
Proteus also is called duos yépwv.) The 
nymphs are named Nypyldes only in a 
passage of doubtful authenticity, = 38-52. 

361. Katépefe, stroked, so E 424, 
kappéfovca. This can hardly be con- 
nected with the ordinary sense of 
(F)péfw ; Autenrieth refers it to root reg 
of 6-péy-w. 

366-392 were condemned by Ar. as 
superfluous, and contradictory of 365. 
The real objection is, of course, that they 
are not required, at least from 368, for 
the sake of the hearer. For O78 see 
Z 397, B 691. 

It is difficult to say whether tepds as 
applied to cities retains the primitive 
meaning of strong (Skt. ishiras for tsaras, 
answering to Gk. ddpés). It seems to 
have this sense in II 407, iepds ly Os ; 
but all the derivatives, iepevs, iepiov, 
ete., involve only the idea of “sacred.” 
Whatever, therefore, the origin of the 
epithet in these cases may have been, it 
can hardly have suggested the primitive 
meaning in Epic times; the secondary 
sense probably seemed natural from the 
fact that every town was under the 
patronage of some god—a relic no doubt 
of the feeling that such settlements were 
a departure from the normal pastoral 
life, and required a special sanction to 
make them possible. 

367. Hyopev is properly used of Zéving 
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things; here, in spite of the neuter 
mévra, Achilles is thinking mainly of 
the captives. 

372-379 are verbatim from 12-25. 

383. émacctrepor, the Alexandrian 
derivation from éyx« is no doubt correct : 
it means ‘close upon one another”; cf. 
docorépw as compar., p 572, 7 506. The 
v is called Aeolic. 

385. é€kdro.o, a short and almost 
familiar form (Kosename) for éxarnBdXos. 
Fick has shewn that this method of 
shortening is one which has very largely 
prevailed in the formation of Greek 

roper names, 

388. The rhythm—a single word of 
two spondees filling the first foot—is 
almost unique in Homer, and seems to 
give the effect of weighty displeasure. 

393. €oto, so four MSS., with Zenod : 


Ar. and most MSS. give éjos. This 
form is supposed to come from éds or 
nos, ‘“‘brave”; Ar. denying that éés 
could be used of any person but the 
third. Brugman, however, has shewn 
(Ein Problem der Hom. Texthritik) that 
the pronominal stem sva was originally 
applicable to all persons and numbers, 
the adjectival form meaning no more 
than ‘‘own”—in this case ‘‘thine own.” 
That this was the original reading here 
and in a number of similar cases seems 
almost certain, from the fact that we 
never find éfos, but always éo/o, in those 
lines where the reference is to the third 
person ; which would be a curious co- 
incidence if éfos was the original word, 
as it is obviously equally applicable in 
all cases. It is also certain that the 
Alexandrine poets (Ap. Rhodius, ete.) 
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oin év GBavdtorow aetkéa Rovyov apodvat, 

ommote pv Evvdjoas Orvptrioe HOeXoV AAXoOL, 

“Hon 7 0€ Tlocevddav Kai Taddas ’AOjvn. 400 
ara od Tov ¥ EXodca, Hed, brEdAVCAO Secuar, 

OY ExaToyyelpov Kadécac és waxpov "OdvmrTor, 

ov Bpidpewv Kanéovat Oeoi, avdpes O€ Te TayTes 


A a Sg) / 
Aiyaiov’: 0 yap adte Bin ob Tatpos duelvor: 
. / - 
ds pa Tapa Kpoviwrt cabéfero Kvdei yaiwy: 405 


found various forms of the stem sva 
applied to other persons than the third, 
as they continually use them so in their 
imitative poetry. Brugman thinks that 
éjos was introduced by Ar. from the 
false analogy of ~ 505, o 450, where it 
means ‘‘a lord” ; from éevs=écevs (Lat. 
erus for esus?) (See for the opposite 
view, H. G. pp. 174-5. The passages 
where ‘‘éfos is found for éof0, meaning 
his own” there quoted—fz 11, > 71, 138— 
must be an oversight; in the first case 
éjos is not, according to La Roche’s 
Apparatus eriticus, found in a single 
MS. ; in the other two it is given only 
by a small minority of the worst). 

396. ceo must go with dxovca. marpds 
=my father’s (Peleus’). Zenod. athetized 
396-406, probably on the ground that it 
was superfluous for Achilles to tell his 
mother what she had done. But here 
of course the enlightenment of the 
reader is sufficient justification. 

400. As the Scholiast remarks, these 
three divinities were the allies of the 
Greeks, which would be a strong argu- 
ment for Thetis’ prayer for help to the 
Trojans. For Tlad\ds *A®yvn Zenod. 
read PoiBos ’AmoANdv, which, as Ariston. 
remarks, d@acpetrar 7d miOavédy, spoils the 
effectiveness of the appeal. 

403. The other instances in Homer 
of double names in the language of men 
and gods are B 813, riy & Fro dv dpes 
Barievay kucdjoxovow, dOdvaror dé re ona 
wohvoxdpOjoco Muplyns: % 291, spvidr, 
iy 7 ey Specow xadklda Kuxhoxovor Geol, 
dvdpes 0¢ Kduwdw: T 74, RdvOov pev xa- 
Néovor Beol, dvdpes dé Ukdwavdporv. Of. 
k 305, wadu d€ ww Kadéovor Oeol: pw 61, 
Idayxras & 4 row rds ye Oeot Mdkapes 


kahéovow. The natural supposition 
would be that the ‘‘divine” words are 
archaic survivals, perhaps from an older 
race. It is sometimes said that the 
divine name has usually a clearer mean- 
ing than the human, which might seem 
to overthrow such a supposition. But 
this is only the case with the xadxls and 
kUpuyd.s, and possibly ZavAos and Dkduav- 
dpos, which however look like different 
renderings of the same foreign word. 
#Odv is not a Greek form, nor is the 
theory borne out by isolated instances else- 
where, e.g. Diog. Laert. i. 11, 6, 2eyev 
(6 epexvdns) bre oi Beot ri» rpdrefay 
Ovwpdov kadodow. Again the Pelasgian 
Hermes was called “Iu§pos ; compare 
with this the statement of Steph. Byzant., 
‘Epuod, dy “IuBpor Néyover udxapes. Both 
Bpidpews and Alyatwy may be equally 
referred to Greek roots (8p: of Bpiapés, 
Bpbvs, and alyls, cf. Alyaioy zedayos). 
The father of Briareus was, according 
to the legend, Poseidon, who himself 
was sometimes called Alyalwy or Alyatos. 
Zenod. read here 6 yap atre Bly word 
pépraros hev T&v doco (so Bentley, MS. 
pépraros amdytwv ommbcu) vatove’ vad 
Tdprapov evpdevra. The legend is one of 
a number referring to revolts against the 
Olympian gods, as of the Titans, Prome- 
theus, etc. atre, “again”; as Poseidon, 
in union with the other gods, was stronger 
than Zeus, so his son again was stronger 
than he. For Bly Ar. read Biny. 

405. yatwv occurs only in this phrase, 
E 906 of Ares, © 51 and A 81 of Zeus. 
The line in E was rejected by Ar. on the 
ground that Ares could hardly be said 
to ‘rejoice in his glory” immediately 
after his ignominious defeat by a mortal. 
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Tov Kab brédevcay paxapes Deol od8é 7 ZSnoar. 

TOV VOY puLv pvnoaca Tapébeo Kal Nae yovvar, 

ai Kev Tas €OéAnow emt Tpwecow aphtat, 

Tovs O¢ Kata mpvpvas Te cal dud’ dra doar "Ayavods 


/ eo / > an 
KTELVOMEVOUS, Wa TaVTES ETravpavTat Bacidtos, 


410 


n \ NS oh > \ / ’ 
yv@ dé cal "Arpeidns edpd xpelov ’Ayapéuvev 
x BA 4 bPiaslA > n »Q\ + »” 
nv arnv, oT apictov “Ayady oddéy éticev. 
\ 9): / a”. 
Tov & nueliBer erevra Oétus Kata ddxpu yéovca: 
A tf > / / he > lal 
“@ mot, TEXVOY emov, TL VD o Etpedov aiva TeKodca; 


v0? \ \ 
ail’ oderes Tapa vnvoly addKpuTos Kal amhuov 


415 


& BJ / 4 >. / / 

hoGat, érel vd Tor aica pivuvOa rep, od Tu pdra Sify: 
lal ae 2. 3: Li be J \ 

viv & dpa T w@Kvpopos Kab dibupds rep rdvTov 

” lal lal 

emTe0* TH TE KaKH aioy TéKoY ev meyapoLow. 


a 5 a y \ / 
TOUTO O€ TOL EpEeovea €7T0S Aci TEPTTLEEPAVY@ 


5°93 b \ \ if 
ei avtTn Tpos “Odvptrov aydvuipor, ai Ke wiOnTas. 


420 


AKO x \ lal \ te > le 
a a OV MEV VUV VHVOL TT APN LLEVOS @KUTOPOLO LY 


i so 3 n 
pnve “Ayxaotow, rorguov © arotateo Tammav: 
\ \ > \ n 
Zevs yap és Oxeavov per apdpovas Ai@corhas 


But Hentze suggests that «Odes may refer 
rather to the outward splendour of a 
divinity (cf. cvdaiyw, E 448), so that the 
phrase means ‘‘brilliant with splendour.” 
yalwv is then to be connected with ydvos. 

406. ov8€ r 2noay, perhaps for ovdé 
F énoay. For the loss of F’=é, him, 
ef. 2 154. 

409. dpc’ &da, round the bay, where 
the ships were drawn up. Fédca, from 
ethw, Curt. Ht. no. 660. Katd, as & 225, 
Tpdas oa xara dor, ‘in the region of” 
the sterns, which were drawn up towards 
the land. 

410, ératpwvrat is generally taken to 
be ironical, ‘‘that they may have 
profit of their king.” Buttman how- 
ever shows (Zezxil. s.v.) that it is a neut- 
ral word, not necessarily implying profit, 
but meaning rather ‘“‘that they may 
have experience of their king?’—may get 
what they shall get. The Attic éraupety 
means simply ‘‘to reach, attain.” 

412. The Homeric idea of dry is best 
explained by Agamemnon himself in T 
85-114. Nauck would restore the old 
form a(F)dry to Homer throughout (cf. 
Pind. avdrn); but this is impossible in 
T 88, Q 28 ; and the contracted forms of 
the verb dcaro T 95, doe ) 61, are opposed 
toit. 87’=d7i Te, see H. G. § 269 (3). 

414. atvd, adv., ‘cursed in my child- 


bearing,” the same idea as xax# alon in 
418. 

416. The omission of the substantive 
verb with an adverb is perhaps unique. 
For the use of adverbs with eful see Z 
131 Oty jv, H 424 diayvavor xarers Fr, 
I 551 Koupijrecot xaxis Fv, and cf. A 466, 
ply Oa dé of yével? opyn. 

418. kaxq aton must have the same 
sense as aloa above, and therefore mean 
“to an evil fate”; ef. X 477 ln dpa -yews- 
pe? alon, H 218 mpoxadéccaro xdpun, 
and perhaps II 203 xdkw dpa a’ erpede 
parnp. atoa is one of the Homeric 
words which the Cyprian inscriptions 
have shown us yet alive in the primitive 
sense of measure; TS Atds 76 Folvw aica 
éru y¥ xbes (Collitz, no. 73). 14, not 7, 
is the reading of A in all passages where 
it means ‘‘therefore”; and with this 
grammatical tradition agrees. It seems 
to be a genuine relic of the old instru- 
mental ; compare 7w with ws, and per- 
haps otrw with otirws. 

423. For the theories which have been 
founded on the absence of the gods here 
as compared with 222, see the Introduc- 
tion: For the journey of the gods to the 
Aethiopians, compare a 22-26, where 
Poseidon alone is entertained by them. 
They dwell on the extreme limits of the 
world, on the stream of Ocean. 
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xOvf0s Bn kata daira, Oeot © awa waytes érovto: 
dwdexatyn O€ ToL adTis éretvcetat OvAvp Trove, 425 
Kar ToT erecta Tot eps Avos rrotl yadKoBarés So, 
Kat ply youvdcopal, Kai py TelcerOat dio.” 

as dpa hwvicac areByoeto, TOV bé Al avdTod 
xodbpevoy Kata Oupov évEdvoto yuvasKos, 


lf € / A > UL 
THY pa Bin aéKoVTOS aTnUpaY. 


avTap -Oduvaceds 430 


YA e Mt e / 
és Xpvonv ixavey dyov tepny éxaTouBnv. 
yA > \ v4 

ot S bTe Ox) Atuévos ToAvBevOéas évTds tKovTo, 

te oJhele Ni / 
totia pev otetdavto, Oécay & év vni pedaivn, 
e \ ce / Is i € / 
tatov & tarod0Kn TéXacay TpoToVvoLaW UpéyTeEs 

/ > a 

KaPTANiMas, THhv © eis éppov TIPOEPET OAV EPETLOLS. 435 

\ ye > of 
éx & evvas &Barov, Kata dé mpupvnjoe enoav: 


éx 6¢ cal adtol Baivov ért pnypive Oardoons, 
éx & éxaTouBny Bacay éxnBorw ATodMNeve: 
éx 6€ Xpvanls vnos BA tovtoépoco. 


Thy pev Erert emt Bapov ayov Todvpntis ’OdSvaceds 440 


\ / 3 \ / / vA a 
TAT PL hiro eV YEpot TlOeL, Kal LW Tpoceertrev 


FIR 


® Xpton, mpd pw ereprpev dvak avSpav “Ayapéuvev 


n / 
maida Te col ayéuev DoiBo O lepiv ExatouBnv 
lal , 
péEas brép Aavady, dp’ (NacopecOa dvaxta, 
Q a a > 
os vov “Apyelouct TorvoTova Kid ebhxev.” 445 


ws elon év yepot TiOeL, 6 dé SéEaTo yalpov 


maioa pirny. 


\ 2 (ats \ is f 
Tol © aka Oe iepny ExaTouRny 


424, xar& Ar. werd MSS. xard 
means ‘“‘in the matter of a banquet,” 
ef. H. G. § 212 (8); pera would be ‘to 
look for” a banquet, which is a some- 
what undignified expression as used of a 
god. For %mrovro Ar. read ézovrat, 
apparently meaning ‘are following him 
to day.” But érecOa in Greek always 
means ‘to accompany,” or some imme- 
diately related notion. It never means 
**to follow” at an interval. 

430. On the question of the genuine- 
ness of this episode (to 489) see Intro- 
duction. Bly dékovres seems to be a 
pleonastic expression, ‘‘in spite of him 
unwilling.” We cannot construe déxovros 
with drnvpwr, as verbs of robbing take 
a double ace. 

432. For évrés Ar. read éyy's, but 
this is not necessary, as Sppov in 435 is 
the mooring-place inside the harbour, 
and is not identical with Nuiv, as he 
probably considered. 


433. ore(Xavro, the mid. may mean 
“*furled their sails,” but in this sense it 
occurs only here. ore?\dv re has been 
conjectured. 

434. The toro8ékn was a crutch, a 
forked piece of wood at the stern of the 
ship, into which the mast was lowered 
by slackening the forestays. See the 
diagram and Excursus in Merry and 
Riddle’s Odyssey, pp. 541-3. 

435. mpoépercav Ar., with three old 
editions (7) ’Apyotuc) Kal 4 LDwvwrh Kat 
H Lwovyévous) ; MSS. mpodpvecay, which 
is clearly wrong. 

436. The edval are heavy stones with 
hawsers thrown out to moor the bows of 
the ship, while the stern is secured by 
the stern ropes ( Tpuurjora) to moorings 
on shore, probably to a stone with a 
es up for the purpose (rpy7ds NOos, 
Veli): 

438. This is the only case in Homer 
where the F of Fexn nos is neglected. 


Ce qs 
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e€eins eorncay evduntov wep) Boor, 
xepvipavto & erecta Kal odrdoydras dvédovTo. 
Toiow dé Xptons peyar eiyeto xelpas avacyov: 450 
“KOOL ev, apyupoTo®’, ds Xpvanv appr SéBnkas 
Karav te fabénv Tevédoud re ide dvdcooess: 
nev Sy ToT éwed mdpos exdves edEapévoro, 
tipnoas jev éué, péya © ihpao radv ’Ayardv* 
nO éte Kal viv poe Tod émuKprynvov éédOwp* 455 
non viv Aavaoiow detxéa Novyov dmvvov.” 

as pat’ edydpevos, Tod S &xrve DoiBos ’Amddrrov. 
avtap évet p evEavto Kal ovrdoyvTas TpoBddovTo, 
avépvoay ev Tp@Ta Kal éopakav Kal eSexpar, 
pnpovs 7 é&étapov Kata Te kvicn éxddvav 460 


PA / s > > an 3 > Ye 
imTvya TomMmoavTes, er avTav & wpmobérncav. 


kate & émi oxifys 0 yépav, él © aiOorra otvov 
NeiBe- véow S€ trap’ avTov éyov TreumoBora xepolv. 


&) Ni > X\ A a 7 
auTap éTel KATA punpa Kdn Kal oTdyyVA TacaVTO, 


449, xepviipavro, a drat Neydbuevov 
which is unique in form among Greek 
compounds. ovtAoxitas, barley grains 
which were to be sprinkled upon the 
victim’s head (see 458), so ovAal, y 441. 
They appear to have been merely bruised 
—a relic, such as often appears in ritual, 
of a forgotten time before grinding was 
invented. The intention seems merely 
to have been to make the feast more 
sayoury to the gods; just as barley is 
sprinkled over the ox which is being 
cooked in 2 560. dvédXovto, ‘‘took up in 
their hands from the basket.” Compare 
the whole description of the sacrifice in 
ry 430-463. 

453. “ev. . . 7Sé here ‘‘as. . . so.” 

454, tinnoas, an “explicative” asynde- 
ton, merely expanding the sense of ves. 
Bekker would read riuijoas, which how- 
ever isnot necessary. tao, didst smite: 
Lat. ic-ere, cf. imovpevos, crushed down, 
Aesch. P. V. 365. So tera, B 193. 

459. avépvoeay, probably for dF-Fépvcay 
by assimilation from dv-Fep, ‘‘ they lifted 
up,” perhaps in sign of dedication to the 
heavenly gods. Most MSS. give af 
épvcay, which cannot be right, as ad 
never =karémioGe. 

460. jnpots, the thigh bones with the 
flesh adhering. These are covered with 
a layer of fat doubled over them, and 
pieces of flesh from other parts of the 


body are laid upon them (®poferety, cf. 
— 427) in order to symbolise an offering 
of the whole animal. pjpa in 464 seems 
to be identical with pypovs, but, like the 
commoner pypia, is only used in the sac- 
rificial sense: so B 427, mw 364, y 179, 
pv 26. 

461. Slrrvxa, ace. singular, ‘‘ making 
it (the fat) into a fold.” 

462-3. Cf. y 459, where the lines are 
certainly more appropriate, as the véo 
there are Nestor’s sons, who help him 
with the sacrifice. Here the idea of young 
men is not in place. The mrepwaPora 
are very ancient implements of ritual ; 
an illustration will be found in Hel- 
big, Hom. Epos, pp. 257-8. HKustathius 
says’ that the use of five prongs was 
peculiar to Kyme in Aeolis, other Greeks 
using only the three-pronged form. 
The use of such a fork is more obvious 
where the sacrifice was boiled (as in 1 
Sam. ii. 13) than where, as in the heroic 
ages, it was only roasted. 

464. For pfipa there is a curious old 
variant—said to have been approved by 
Ar.—pfpe, a supposed metaplastic form 
for ujpw. The ‘tasting ” of the entrails 
at this stage seems to have been sym- 
bolical—unless it means simply that 
they were more rapidly cooked than the 
other parts, and thus formed a “first 
course.” 
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5 5) cw ee) a yy 
plotvrdov T dpa TadrAa Kal ah OBedoiow Erretpay, 465 
/ / ie 
ONTNTAY TE Tepippacéws, épvcayTo Te TAVTA. 
i/ Ve / nr 
avTap émel TavcavTO TOVOU TETUKOVTO TE daira, 
/ > 9: / \ 25 Ip 8 ; \ CWA 
daivuytT’, ovdé Te Oupos edeveTo SarTos eins. 
> x ’ \ / \ 26 if > yx iva 
avTap émel moavos Kai edntvos €& Epov EvTo, 
n an / lal 
KOUPOL pev KPNTHPAS émecTEeWavTo TOTOLO, 470 
lal / / 
vépnoav § dpa waow érapEduevor SeTdecow, 
e \ / n fa} Xx a i? 
of O€ mavnuéptot por Yeov ttacKorTo, 
/ an > nr 
Kadov aeldovTes Tatnova, Kovpot Ayalon, 
€ \ / / I 3 v2 
pédrrovtes Exdepyov: 0 S€ Ppéva TéepTET AKOVOY. 
5 \ L 5 
Fos © nédvos KaTédu Kab éml cvédas HrOer, 475 
Ni ts / 
51) TOTE KOLNTAVYTO Tapa TpULVHTLA VNOS. 
Lo A ’ qe 
Fos © hpuyéveca havn pododdxtvros “Has, 
\ > \ >] ral 
Kal TOT Erreut’ avayovTo peTa oTpaTov evpdy "Ayalon: 


a 5 ifs Me 2 / 
totaw © ixpuevov ovpov ter éxdepyos A7rodwv. 


\ / 
of © iotév otncavt ava @ iotia NevKa TéTATCaV: 480 


an Ve ic ip > \ Ne a 
év & dvewos mpjcev pécov iotiov, duh dé Kdpa 


465. &pol seems to be an adverb ; they 
pierced them with spits on both sides, 
2%.@ so as to make the spit project on 
both sides. 

468. For éons see on 306. 

470. éwerrébayro here retains the 
original meaning of the root, ‘‘to fill 
full”; cf. Lat. stipo, our stuf’: Curt. 
Ht. no. 224, It was thus a misinter- 
pretation which led to Virgil’s socit 
cratera coronant, and the actual crown- 
ing of the goblet with flowers. 

471. érépxerQar denotes the libation of 
a few drops taken by a ladle from the 
mixing bowl, xpyrjp, and poured into 
the drinking cups (Serdecow being a 
locative dat.) dpxecOa: is particularly 
used of ritual acts of all sorts, aud él 
implies ‘“‘going round” the guests. 
They first poured out these drops to the 
gods and then had their cups filled to 
drink. (See Buttmann, Lexi. p. 169, and 
Riddle and Merry on y 340.) The difli- 
culty here is that the libation is men- 
tioned when the drinking is ended 
(wéovos, 469), contrary to the rule. The 
whole passage from 450 to 486 entirely 
consists of lines appearing elsewhere, 
except 456, 472, 474, 478; and it seems 
to be betrayed by this oversight as an 
unskilfully made cento—unless, with 
Diintzer, it be preferred to reject 469-474 
altogether. Bekker rejects 473 only, 
and the two participles, with xodpo 


"AxaiGy interposed, are certainly awk- 
ward. In 472 wavynpépto. must = “all 
the rest of the day” in which the 
assembly and voyage to Chryse have 
already happened. For this use compare 
mavvuxln, 8 434 (with 888). 

473. twavjova, a hymn of rejoicing, 
not necessarily to Apollo, see X 391. 7d 
Kadoyv dyri Tod ka@s, Ariston., rightly. 

474. ékdepyov, here apparently Aver- 
runcus, the ‘* keeper afar” of pestilence ; 
the opposite and complementary function 
to that of “ExnSdXos, and fitly mentioned 
now that his anger is appeased. 

477. Apryévera, ‘ early-born ” ; accord- 
ing to Fick #p is a locative, conn. with 
Goth. air =ear-ly, Zend ayar = day ; 
whence dp-tcrov, the early meal. See 
Curtius, Hf. no. 618. 

479, tkpevov, either from root ix, as 
(1) a wind that goes with the ship, 
secundus ; or (2) a wind that has come 
to the sailors’ prayer, ‘‘wel-come”; or 
perhaps better, with L. Meyer, from Skt. 
ak to wish (only here in II.) 

480. orhoavro, like orelhayro, 483. 
Here we could equally read orfodp 7’. 


481. mpfjrev: the root mpa means to 
puff, spirt out, blow, and is used (1), as 
here, of air; (2) of fire, rupt or mupos 
being generally added in Homer ; (3) of 
fluids, eg. IL 850 afua... dvd oréua 
TpHoe Xavav. 
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atelon Twoppvpeov peyan’ laye vnds lovans: 

7 © &eev Kata Kdpa Svampyccovea Kérevbov. 

avtap érel p ikovto Kata otpatov edpdy "Ayalon, 

via péev of ye wédNawvay er’ Hretpowo épvoecav 485 
trod él tauadOous, bd § Epyata pwaxpa tavvccar, 

avtol & éoxidvayto Kata Kriclas Te véas Te. 


avTap 0 wnvie VNVOL TrapHpevos @KUTOpOLCLW 
Suoyeras IIndsos vids, médas oKds ’AyirrAcvs* 
oUTE ToT eis ayopnVY TwdéTKETO KUdLdVELpAV 490 
oUTe ToT és TrOAELOY, GAA POWVOEecKE Hidov Kp 


5 , , 
avs pévov, Toléecke 8 auTHy Te TTONEMOY Te. 


> > 7 / a 
arn bre 5 p éx Toto Suwdexatn yéveT Hos, 


\ / N X Ui 
Kal tore 81 pos "Orvutrov icav Oeol aiéy edvTes 494 


mavtes dpa, Leds S Hpye. 


Oéris & od AHOer’ eheTpéwv 


\ n fa) 
TaLoos E00, GAN Hy avedvceTo Kdua Oardoons, 


nepin & avéBn péyav ovpavoy Ovruprrov Te. 
evpev & edptvorra Kpovidny atep jwevov &dddov 
aKpoTaTyn Kopuph Trodvderpddos OvrAvprrov0. 


Kat pa wapowO’ avroto Kabéfero Kal AGBE yovvev 


482. otelpn, the stem ; the solid beam 
which had to take the shock when the 
vessel was beached. moppdpeov, a word 
which seems to be properly used, as 
here, of the dark colour of disturbed 
waves: cf. ropptpw (so La Roche). 

483. Siamphoocovea here, with the 
addition of xé\evdov, shews the transi- 
tion from the primary meaning ‘‘to pass 
over” (root apa of mepd-w etc.) to that 
of ‘‘accomplishing.” 

486. &ppara, ‘“‘shores,” either large 
stones or beams of wood, set so as to 
keep the ship upright. The line seems 
to be from Hymn. Ap. li. 329. 

489. vids as an iambus, see P 575: 
MSS. (except two) IIméos; the synizesis 
is not found in similar cases, as the old 
form was IIn\éFos. 

490. xv8udveipay, elsewhere an epithet of 
paxn only ; cf. £441, dyopéwy va 7’ dvdpes 
doumperées TeACOovow. These assemblies 
and battles must be taken as falling 
within the twelve days after the quarrel. 

491. {doy in this and similar phrases 
simply =his own, éév ; see on 167. 


493. é« roto, sc. from the interview 
with Thetis. This vague reference be- 


comes far more intelligible if we omit 
430-489. 


500 


497. jeply either =jvr’ dulyry (359), or 
perhaps better ‘‘in the early morning,” 
conn. with np of npvyévera (for dyep, see 
477). 

498. It has been debated from old 
times whether edptowa is’ from Foy, 
voice, or from root ém to see. The 
former would of course express the far- 
reaching voice of the thunder. In fay- 
our of this it may be said that the 
compounds of 67 make -w7a, not -ora, 
ef. éduxGms, evwmda, etc. ; and there can 
be no doubt of the derivation from Féy 
in Pindar’s Kpoviday Bapvéray oreporay 
mpvravy, P. vi. 24. The word is gener- 
ally a nom. On the analogy of Bapué- 
mav we ought perhaps to read evpvdray 
for the accus. Otherwise we must as- 
sume a second nom. * evpvoy. 

500. adroto, cf. avrod in 47. For the 
suppliant’s attitude cf. ©; 371, yolvar’ 
éxuoce kal €\daBe yerpl yevelov ; in K 454 
the touching of the chin only is men- 
tioned. This act perhaps symbolises the 
last resource of the disarmed and fallen 
warrior, who can only clasp his enemy’s 
legs to hamper him, and turn aside his 
face so that he cannot see to aim the 
final blow, until he has at least heard 
the prayer for mercy. 
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501. On the analogy of © 371 €\\aBe 
xecpt yevelov, it would seem that td is 
here an adverb, ‘‘taking him by the 
chin beneath.” 

505. The pov long in thest can hardly 
be right. Nauck. conj. vida poe rlunoor, 
Menrad tiunody ob por vidy. For &\\wv 
after the superlative cf. Soph. Ant. 100 
KahdaTov Tav mpoTrépwy Pdos, and 1191 
duotuxésTatoy KéhevOov Eprw Tay Taped- 
Govody dd@v. The gen. means ‘‘ doomed 
to swiftest death as compared with all 
others”: it is ablatival, and “expresses 
the point from which the higher (here the 
highest) degree of a quality is separated,” 
EG. $152: 

506. érero, ‘‘he was made before... 
but now in addition.” 

510. ébé\A@or tux, generally trans- 
lated augeant ewm honore, “exalt him with 
honour” ; but Hentze suggests that rij 
is rather the fine paid; so that the 
words mean “make him rich with recom- 
pense.” This is a thoroughly Homeric 
idea, see note on 158. dééAXew is not 
elsewhere used with a personal object. 

512. os... ds “as she had em- 


braced him, so she clung to him.” Theo- 
kritos’ ws tov, ds éudvny, Virgil’s Ut vidi 
ut perii, seem to rest on a misunderstand- 
ing. 

513. épaedvvia, a hyperbolical ex- 
pression for ‘‘ clinging close,” as in é& & 
dpa ot dv xepl, and so mepidds, r 416 
tpoogus, w 433. 

515. 8éos, no reason to fear (any superior 
court of appeal). Cf. M 246, cot & od 
déos tar’ drodéoOa 3; and 6 563. 

518. Aolya épya, an exclamation, 
“‘sad work,” as we say: it is hardly 
necessary to supply éorm if we read 
8 te with Bekker; MSS. 8re, which 
gives a rather weaker sense. See H. G. 
€ 269, ad jin. ole oly’ écecOac occurs 
in © 533, % 310.  éx@o8omrfoat, drat 
elpnuévoy and of obscure origin. See 
Curtius, Zt. p. 628. Ar, is said to have 
put a stop after épijces, and read “Hpy 
for “Hpy (but Ludwich doubts this). In 
any case such an order of the words 
would not be Homeric. 

520. Kal atras, e it_is : compare 
the use of kat dAXws, “oven at the best 
of times.” 


a 


: 
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525 

530 
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535 


® s \ 

ws o pev évOa xabéler’ emt Opdvov: ovdé pv “Hpn 
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Bb} / 
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“ris & ab Tov, Soromhra, Oedy cupppdacato Bovrds; 540 


522. ph trai Apiordpxov cal ai draw 
oxedov maaar diopPwces, Didym.; the 
Kow7y, as distinct from the dopbdcecs, 
was 447 oe, which is given by all our MSS. 

525. énéev ye, Zeus perhaps means that 
he alone is not required to swear; even 
Hera has to take an oath (& 271, O 36). 

526. téxwwp, see note on H 30. épdv, 
anything of mine (or possibly any réxuwp 
of mine). This use is, however, very 
strange ; éuot would seem more natural. 
madwdyperoy, from dypéw, which is said 
to be the Aeolic form of aipéw. For the 
use of ‘‘take back”? =revoke compare 
A 357, madw & 6 ye Xd fero pdOor.* 

528. émv-vetoe go together in the sense 
of kataveUw above (Schol. A mentions 
indeed a variant émwe’couat in 524), 
Kvavéyouy can mean only “dark”; cf. 
94, kdduppa . . . Kudveov, Tod 5’ ov Te 
peddvTepov érdeTo €cOos. These lines are 
said by Strabo to have inspired Pheidias 
with the conception of his famous statue 
of Zeus at Olympia. . 

530. édédtEev, “‘shook,” not to be 
confounded with é\ediyGértes, ‘‘rallied,” 
which is merely an error for Fedx- 
Oéyres (ENicow). The root in this case 
seems to be Xy for rag, Skt. réq’, to 
shake, with reduplication and prothetic 


bia 


een) 


e. So also 0 199, X 448. 
558, either sense would suit. 

532. GAro, for the form cf. Curt. Vd. 
i. p. 181, where it is taken to be for 
&o)arro, the first @ representing the 
augment. Possibly, however, we should 
read d\ro on the analogy of 4)evos. 

538. Zevs 8é, sc. BF, a curious case of 
zeugma. 

534. &éwv, so best MSS. ; some give 
édpéwy ; the words seem to be used in- 
differently. So also 581. 

536. piv is to be taken with iotcoa 
and &tv with hyvolnoev. 

539. Keproplour, sc, éméecow (so 
persxlors P 431, and often), literally 
“‘with cutting words,’ as the root seems 
to be kar-t, to cut; cf. Lat. car-inare, 
to scold, Curt. Ht. no. 53. 

540. tls 8’ ad MSS., rls 6% ad, Bekker 
and others. The question is a doubtful 
one; on the one hand we frequently 
have questions introduced by 6é, eg. 
O 244, “Exrop . . Thy 6é ov, K.T.r., 
answered in 247 by rls dé od éaoi, pépiote 
(so Q 887, and often): cf. X 331, “Hxrop, 
ardp mov épys. On the other hand 0’ 
must, on account of its position, represent 
67 in H 24, rlrte od 9 af peuavta, On- 
the whole, therefore, it seems best to 
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retain the MS. reading, while admitting 
the probability that it represents 6) av 
(see H. G. § 350, 378). ad expresses 
vexation, cf. afre in 202. 

541. It is impossible to say whether 
and voodiw or arovéodw is best ; here 
the best MSS. give the second, but the 
authority of grammarians is in favour of 
the first (cf. B 233); they took dré with 
ébyra. For the participle in the acc., 
though tov has preceded, cf. H. G. § 
240; édv7- would give the meaning ‘‘ you 
like when you are apart from me to 
decide.” 

542. Suxatéewev, to give decisions, as O 
431. Kpumrddia goes with dpovéovra. 

543. apdppev, of free will, wltro. It 
is always used as a predicate, never as 
an epithet. os, ‘‘a matter,” as when 
used with redéooa, 108. 

547. d&xoveuev, sc. ‘‘for any one to 
hear.” To translate ‘‘for thee to hear” 
would hardly make sense in connexion 
with what follows. mera, as though 
et rwa had preceded instead of the 
equivalent dy. 

549. eédopr is restored by conj. 
(Hermann’s) for é0é\ouw of MSS. There 
are some traces in other passages of the 
adoption of similar forms by Ar. ; e.g. 
Didymus on © 28, €0éAout, “Aplorapyxos 


é0éXwut. On the significance of the 
form, and a list of instances in H., 
see Curt. V0. i. 40. In the MSS. it has 
almost entirely been superseded by the 
familiar opt. in -o.w. Both here and in 
© 23 the opt. is, however, defensible. 

550. peréAXa, on this word see Curt. 
Hi. no. 661. It is not to be connected 
with «éraddov, which is probably not a 
pure Greek word at all; nor (as Butt- 
mann) with per &\da, “to go after other 
things.” 


553. Kal Atqv, most assuredly : © 358, 
ete. nip renee ne 

555. Ch. € 800, deldw ui) O rdvra beds 
vnuepréa etrev. Hence van Herwerden 
is probably right in reading zapetrey 
here ; 1244, deldocka, pup. . . éxreddowar, 
proves nothing. mapa- here of course 
involves the metaphor ‘out of the right 
road,” 

558. &s titres, so ond (good) MS. 
only; vulg. ryujons... ddéons. as, lit. 
“how” you will do honour, expressing 
the content of the promise. It is also 
possible to take it as a final conjunction, 
with the subj., expressing the purpose of 
the Boudy Ards: “‘you assented in order 
that you may honour,” ete., the subj. 
being used because the event contem- 
plated is still future. 
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561. Satpdvios seems to mean properly 
one who is under the influence of a daluwy 
or unfavourable divine intelligence; that 
is, one whose actions are either unac- 
countable or ill-omened. Hence it some- 
times means ‘‘fool” (daudvior, walvecde, 
o 406), B 200, I 40, N 448, 810, 6 774; 
or indicates severe remonstrance, B 190, 
I 399, A 31, Z 326, 521, o 15, 7 71, and 
here (this shade of meaning is hardly 
translatable ; we say colloquially ‘‘I am 
indeed surprised at you”); or tender 
remonstrance, Z 407, 486, x 472, y 166, 
174, 264; in 2 194, & 443, it perhaps 
expresses pity, ‘‘ill-starred.” (This is 
Nagelsbach’s explanation, H. 7. p. 75). 
éleat, you are always fancying, suppos- 
ing; in allusion to dw in 558. 

562. dard Ovpod, far away from my 
good pleasure: cf. é« Ouuot mwecéew V 
595, droOUuwa = 261. For daré=far from, 
ef. I 353, 437. 

564, rotro, sc. that of which you 
accuse me. péAdel, you may be sure it 
will be my good pleasure: cf. the same 
phrase in B 116; so ® 83, Q 46, 6 377, 
g 19. péAAw expresses an assurance 
founded on knowledge that the persons 
or circumstances concerned are such as to 
bring about a certain result. 

567. dooov idvd’, bru Znvddoros ypaper 
dooov idvre. ovK tore Oe, GAN’ avr Tod idy- 
Tos. ouyxel dé kal 7d Suxdy.—Ariston. 
That is, Zenodotus took é6v6’ to be for 
idvre in the sense of idvres, agreeing with 
Geol. His theory was that the dual and 
plural were interchangeable—a theory 
which has been held, partly on historical 


D 


grounds, by some modern philologists, 
and is strongly, but not quite convine- 
ingly, supported by several passages in 
Homer: see E 487, © 74. Aristarchos 
opposed this view, and took i6v6’ here for 
iovra (se. eud, ace. after xypaicuwow): dvri 
Tod iéyros meaning that we should have 
expected a gen. absolute, ‘‘ when I come 
near,” as the construction xpaipmety til 
twa, ‘“‘to ward one person off another,” 
is not found elsewhere, though we have 
Xpaopety twl re (e.g. H 144), which is 
perhaps sufficient analogy. Bentley 
conj. docov idév, while Diintzer would 
eject the line altogether. ddsrrovs, 
Aristoph. dérrovs, which is perhaps to 
be preferred ; it will stand for d-cez-rovs, 
“‘not to be dealt with or handled,” z.e. 
irresistible. It is possible however 
that darw, to touch, was originally from 
the same root sa-k as érw (as I have en- 
deavoured to shew elsewhere); so that 
either form would ultimately mean the 
same. 

572. ér\ Apa dépwv, doing kind service 
to his mother: a very ancient phrase, 
appearing in the Vedic vdra bhar, lit. 
to bring the wishes. (So in a few other 
standing formulae: pévos 7U= Ved. vasu 
mands; Swrhpes édwy =ddtaras vdsuam : 
kréos &bOcrov = gravas akshitanr). Ar. 
read éminpa as a neut. pl., kai én- 
expdtnoe ’ Aptordpxou, katror (leg. Kalmep) 
Noyor ov« exovoa, Schol. A; % 132 hpa 
gépovres without émé being decisive against 
him: cf. also ¢épew xdpw in the same 
sense, 1618, etc. Ffjpa isan ace. singular, 
root var to choose, desire. 
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575. Kodwdv, din; cf. cokway, B 212: 
conn. with kodolds, ‘the noisy ” jackdaw. 
It is perhaps for xodoFés (cf. Hesych. xo- 
Aovay PopuBelv), in which case we should 
read kod\wdy with a few MSS. and the 
grammarian Philoxenos ; the c subscribed 

may have been added to support the 
derivation from koXovds. 

576. toa xepelova, compare Td Kpryyvor, 
ra kaxd, 106-7, for the use of the article. 

577. rapadypt, to advise; else only 
im aor, (mid.) to prevail upon. 

579. obv of course goes with rapdéy, 
not with tui. 

581. It is not necessary to supply any 
apodosis after el mép x é0éAynov: it is a 
supposition made interjectionally, ‘* only 
suppose he wished to drive us away !” 

582. KaOdmrrerOar is used here in a 
neutral sense, ‘‘to address”; and so 8 
39, x 70; but it more generally means 
**to attack, revile” ; cf. y 345. 

583. taaos elsewhere has a (I 635, T 
178), but a is according to analogy of 
words which have -ews in Attic. 

584. apctkdreddov, double - handled. 
This interpretation, due to Aristarchos, 
is decisively supported by Helbig, 1. 2. 


pp- 260-271. He derives it from xu7é\n, 
conn. with xwarn, handle, as an Aeolic 
form (cf. Lat. capulus): hence an adj. 
kume)-tos = kumeANos. The explanation 
of Aristotle, followed by Buttmann and 
others, that it meant ‘‘a double cup,” 
%.é. a quasi-cylindrical cup divided in 
the middle by a horizontal partition, 
so that each end would serve either as 
a foot or a cup, he shows to be quite 
untenable. The two-handled type is the 
commonest of all forms of drinking eup 
from the earliest times— Hissarlik and 
Mykenai—till the latest. 

590. dAcEewevar, to keep him off, ap- 
parently in defence of Hera ; the allusion 
seems to be the same asin O 18-24, For 
another different legend of the fall of 
Hephaistos from heaven see } 395. 

591. Cf. plarrackoy reraydv dad Bydod, 
O 23 ; for re-rwy-dv cf. Curt. Et. no, 230, 
b, where it is connected with Lat. ta(n)g-o 
(our ‘‘ take” ?) 

593. Lemnos was sacred to Hephaistos 
on account of the voleano Mosychlos. 
The Zivrves are named as inhabitants of 
the island by Thue. ii. 98, 1, Hellanikos 
Jr, 112; they are called Pelasgian, and 
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ev0a KkabedS’ avaBds, rapa dé ypucdOpovos “Hp. 


their name is derived from their pirati- 
cal habits (civouat). 

596. matSds, from her son ; xept, with 
her hand (not ‘‘at her son’s hand” ; the 


- dat. is used after dé£acOa, O 87, etc., but 
| only of persons, being a strict dat. ethicus). 


For the gen. cf. & 203 deEdmevor ‘Pelys, 
I 632, A 124, and particularly Q 305, 
KUmedov Ed€EaTo Fs dd6xoL0. 

597. evdéEva, going from left to right 


of the company; see Merry on y 340, 
and ¢ 141. 


598. oivoxde (MSS. gvoxdex) is applied 
to nectar by a slight generalisation such 
as is common in all languages (ef. 
the sailor’s “‘in Cape Town the tops of 
the houses are all copper-bottomed with 
lead’’). 

599. Bentley’s yéXos for yéAws is no 
doubt right here, and similar forms should 
be restored in other passages, and so with 
épos ; but as we have no evidence of the 


- date at which the corruption took place, 


I have adhered to the MSS. From this 
passage comes the phrase ‘‘ Homeric 
laughter.” 

603. od pév is equivalent to adn’ ovdé 


of prose ; so 154. 


604. Cf. w 60, potcm 8 éwéa macau 


‘due Bduevat oml xady, where, however, 


the mention of nine muses is one of many 
proofs of the later origin of w. For 
GpetBopevor cf. Vergil’s “‘amant alterna 
Camenae,” Ze. iii. 59. 

607. Gpdtyvqers, a much disputed 
word, generally explained ‘‘ambidex- 
trous,” or utringue validis artubus in- 
structus, which overlooks the fact that 
there is nothing in the word to express 
validis: and the direct derivation from 
yviov is doubtful on account of the loss of 
the «. The same objection applies to the 
old derivation from yds, ‘‘lame of both 
feet.” I have elsewhere argued that 
the word really means ‘‘ with a crooked 
limb on each side” =xvddorodlwy ; from 
a noun *yiy = crook (ef. yéys in Lexx. ). 

611. kaOedSm occurs only here in II. 
See note on B 2. It is quite possible, as 
Christ has suggested, that the Iliad was 
often recited in different portions, e.g. 
that a rhapsode may have wished to pro- 
ceed from the end of A to the beginning 
of A, omitting all the intermediate books, 
which are not needed for the story ; and 
a line such as this would naturally be 
added in order to wind up A. The in- 
terpolation will then probably include 
609-10 (notice the F of Féy neglected) ; 
B 1 following quite naturally after 608. 
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B. 


Tus second book falls into two parts, as 
indicated by the Greek title. The 
“Catalogue” (484-877) is so distinct 
that the MSS. of the Iliad generally 
divide it from the rest of the book by a 
fresh rubric. Two of the better class, 
D and Townl., omit altogether from 494 
to the end of the book. 

i. The first part of the book is diffi- 
cult to the critic on account of the 
obvious confusion of motives. It begins 
with an apparent contradiction of the 
end of A, for which see note on line 2. 
But a more serious question is that of 
the place of the dream in the plot. It 
seems to have nothing to do with the 
development of the story. The natural 
result of the assurance given by Zeus 
would be that Agamemnon should im- 
mediately attack the Trojans with high 
hopes, and be wofully disappointed. 
Nothing of the sort happens. He pro- 
ceeds to test the feeling of the army 
by a ruse which could only be justified, 
poetically as well as_ practically, by 
success. This ruse is introduced by 
the description of the council (53-86), 
which is meagre in itself, chiefly made 
up of repetitions (21 lines out of 34), and 
leads to no result; the chiefs entirely 
fail to carry out the instructions which 
Agamemnon has given them, and the 
intervention of Athena is necessary in 
order to stop the flight. Indeed, but 
for the two lines 148 and 194, which 
are quite unnecessary to the context, 


the BovAj is entirely ignored in the 
sequel. 

The explanation which seems best to 
avoid these difficulties is that the 
story of the dream belonged to the 
original form of the Iliad, in which A 
was followed immediately by A. We 
thus obtain a forcible sequence of events ; 
after the delusive promise of Zeus the 
arming of Agamemnon is described in 
all its splendour, and is followed by 
his brilliant dpiorefa in a way which 
heightens the contrast with the wound- 
ing of the heroes and the flight of the 
Greeks with which the book closes. 
But subsequently the Iliad was enlarged 
—perhaps by the original poet; and 
by a stroke of the highest art this point 
is chosen in order to give us a general 
view of the feelings and doings of the 
Achaian host. To this end Agamemnon 
calls an assembly in which, depressed 
by the retirement of Achilles, he seriously 
advises flight—as he does on another 
similar occasion in the beginning of 
Book rx. ; he is only stopped by the in- 
tervention of Athene and the higher 
spirit of Odysseus, as by Diomedes in I 
32 7 With this supposition the wonder- 
ful scene from 87 to 483 forms a perfectly. 
consistent whole. But when this was 
introduced, the ‘‘dream” was still left 
in its place in order to form an introdue- 
tion to A if it were desired to recite that 
portion of the poem immediately after A. 
Subsequently, in order to make a se- 
quence possible between the dream and the 
rest of Book 11., and to bridge over the 
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“ Back’ 101, odde dverpe, Pods ert vnay’ Ayaiev: 


obvious inconsistency between the de- 
spair of Agamemnon and the promise of 
Zeus, the council-scene was interpolated, 
and the serious advice of Agamemnon 
turned into a mere fictitious attempt to 
sound the feeling of the army. The 
idea is certainly an ingenious one; it 
is suggested by the words of Odysseus 
in 193, which are really a device worthy 
of their author, to save the honour of 
Agamemnon and undo the effect of his 
unfortunate speech. 

The interpolation probably begins 
with line 42, as it will be found that A 
joins on perfectly to B 41; while from 
42 to 52 more than half is found in 
other parts of the poems. 

ii. There is a singular unanimity 
among critics in rejecting the whole 
Catalogue as a later interpolation. The 
style is different from that of the rest of 
the poems, though this may chiefly be 
due to the difference of matter. The 
whole Catalogue looks as though it de- 
seribed the fleet sailing from Aulis ; 
phrases like dye vias and vées éoriyé- 
wyro are hardly suitable to ships which 
have been for ten years drawn up on 
dry land. <A large proportion of the 
leaders named never appear in the sequel, 
while others who do appear are omitted 
in the Catalogue (see for instance ® 
154). 

That the Catalogue was not composed 
for its present place seems therefore 
certain. But it does not follow that it 
was of late origin—nothing convincing 
has been urged to show this. We know 
from the story of Solon and the Mega- 
rians that the Catalogue was considered 
a canonical work, a Domesday Book of 
Greece, at a very early age. It agrees 
with the poems in being pre-Dorian 
(excepting only the Rhodian legend, 
653-670, g.v.); and moreover is, like 
them, from the standpoint of a dweller 
on the mainland. There seems there- 
fore to be no valid reason for doubting 
that it, like the bulk of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, was composed in Achaian 
times, and carried with the emigrants 
to the coast of Asia Minor. The only 
difficulty is the legend mentioned by 
Thucydides (i. 12), that the Boeotians 


were driven from Arne in Thessaly, and 
settled in the country which was then 
called Kadmeis, but afterwards took its 
name from them, sixty years after the 
fall of Troy, and only twenty years be- 
fore the Doric invasion. But the value 
of such a tradition is very small where 
a number of years is the vital point. 

2. There is a real inconsistency be- 
tween this line and A 611, which it 
has been proposed to avoid by taking 
éxe to mean ‘did not keep hold” all 
night long; ze. he awoke after going 
to sleep. But @ye implies only the 
presence of sleep (cf. Y 815), and this 
pregnant sense cannot be read into it in 
the absence of fuller expression. It is 
better either to assume that A 611 is a 
moveable line (see the note there), or to 
admit such a small inconsistency as 
would hardly be noticed at a point 
which forms a natural break in the 
narrative. K 1-4 follows I 713 in pre- 
cisely the same manner, but the contra- 
diction there is hardly noticeable, and 
in any case proves nothing, in view of 
the doubts as to the position of K in the 
original poem. For #8upos MSS. give 
vjdvuos, a word which has never been 
satisfactorily explained, and no doubt 
arose, as Buttmann saw, from the adhe- 
sion of the v which, in seven cases out 
of the twelve where it occurs, ends the 


. preceding word; a phenomenon which 


may be paralleled in English, eg. a 
nickname for an ekename (though the 
converse is commoner, ¢g. an orange 
for a norange, etc.). dumos itself was in 
use as a poetical word in much later 
times ; the Schol. quotes Simonides and 
Antimachos as employing it, and Hesiod, 
Epicharmos, and Aikman are attested 
by others. It is also in the Hymns, iii. 
241, 449; xix. 16. Ar. read v7#dupos, it 
may be presumed, because of the hiatus 
in II 454, uw 866, » 79; of course he could 
not know that Fydvmos began with F. 
His authority should not prevail against 
that of the poets from Homeric times 
till the fifth century. There is no inde- 
pendent evidence for the form »7dupos, 
except Hymn iv. 171. For the form 
HOupos by dvs cf. Kaédduos by KaNés, 
and numerous cases of adjectives formed 
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from other adjectives by secondary suf- 
fixes without apparent differences of 
meaning, pardiuders, Ondvrepos, ete. etc. 
4, tino, so all MSS. for the -cev’ of 
the vulg. which Bekker retained, conjec- 
turing édéoa for -y. (A, however, gives 


ne, and Schol. A B say riwjoe evxri- 
xév.) The subj. is much less natural than 
the opt. in a purely narrative passage, the 
‘‘historic present” being a form of speech 
not employed by Homer. Compare how- 
ever II 650, where both moods occur side 
by side; a passage quite sufficient to 
justify the subjunctive here, especially as 
the reminiscence of A 559 has obviously 
an influence in the same direction. There 
is also a very similar instance in T 354 
and 348. See H. G. § 306, ~. 

6. otdoy, here ‘ baneful,” from 6\- of 
dr-Auu, etc. It appears to be only the 
particular dream which is personified; 
there is no trace in Homer of a separate 
Dream-god. 

8. otAe dveipe, a case of so-called 
“hiatus ilicitus” ; Lange and Naber 
(and now Christ) would read ofdos, the 
vocative occasionally having the same 
form as the nom. in the 2d declension : 
ef. A189, piros & Mevédae. 

12. For ov (Zen. and best MSS.) 
Aristarchos read €dovs, a change of person 
which appears needlessly harsh. The 
opt. is potential. 

13. dpols, ‘fon two sides,” ¢e. divided 
in counsel: N 345, 

15. ébfrras, lit. “are fastened upon 
the Trojans,” 7.e. hang over their heads. 
So Z 241, H 402, @ 513. For the second 


half of this line there was an old variant, 
Oldouev (or dcdduev, infin. as imper.) dé oi 
edxos apéoAat, quoted by Aristotle. 

19. G&pBpdoros, ‘‘ delicious,” as sleep 
is commonly called yAvuxvs, besides being 
HOvpos and wedippwy in the compass of a 
few lines. So vvE duBSpocin, because it 
gives men sleep, or perhaps because of 
the peculiar fragrance of a still warm 
night. Mr. Verrall has shewn that the 
idea of fragrance is always suitable to 
the use of duBpdcros, while there is no 
clear instance of its meaning immortal 
only. It is probably not a pure Greek 
word at all, but borrowed from the 
Semitic amara, ambergris, the famous 
perfume to which Oriental nations assign 
mythical miraculous properties ; so that 
auBpoola has taken the place of the old 
Aryan Soma. &pBporos, though in some of 
its uses it undoubtedly means ¢mmortal, in 
others is a synonym of éu8pdcr0s, the two 
seuseS being thus from different sources 
and only accidentally coincident in sound 
(duBp. €arov 6 365, xpndeuvor € 347, luara 
IL 670, vdé duBporos dX 330, and vdE 4Bpdrn 
E 78=vvé auBpocln). That the epithets 
are chiefly restricted to divine objects is 
clearly the result ef a Volksetymologie. 


20. NyAnl vir, an unusual expression, - 


with which we may compare Tedapdvie 
mat, Soph. 47. 184. 

21. yepdvrwy, members of the royal 
council, without regard to age ; see 53. 
Young men like Diomedes and Achilles 
belonged to the council. ‘pty (22) is of 
course acc. after mpocepiuvee, 

22. otdos here is given by one MS., 
and is mentioned as a variant in A; the 
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€ / Res) oF, ¢ 
aLpEelT@, EUT av oe pEippwy Umvoes avyn.” 
& BA ig / n 
@S apa hovincas amreByoeTo, TOY dé Aim avTOdD 35 
\ / it es / / 
Ta Ppovéovt ava Ovpov, & p ov TeréecOat Ewerrev. 
a x 4 3 € we if / 
oH yap oy aipnoew Ipidyou rod Huate Keivo, 
/ >QO\ \ 
vnTLos, ovde Ta 5n, & pa Leds pHdero épya: 
Qn \ S74 Di 98 ple a EY A i 
noew yap €T ewehdev eT aAYEa TE TTOVAYAS TE 
/ \ an 
Tpwot te kat Aavaoice dua kpatepas bopivas. 40 


éypeto & && Urrvov, Gein 8é 


pv aphéxuT our. 


Keto S dpOwbeis, waraxov & évdvve KUT OVA 

Kanov vnyateov, rept dé wéya BaAXETO dapos: 

mocot & wo AuTapotow édjoato Kara Tédira, 

appl 8 ap adpmorcw Pareto Elhos apyuponrov: 45 


rest give @efos, which cannot be right, 
as this word, as Nauck has shewn, always 
has ec in thesi, t.e. it is always a tri- 
syllable, @écos. 

27. This line occurs in Q 174, and was 
rejected by Aristarchos here, as the 
‘‘nity? seems out of place. oev is gen. 
after xjderas, not dvevdev. eis of course 
to be supplied to édealper, from cev. 

33. It is not usual for Homeric 
messengers to exceed the words of their 
message. In © 423-4 a similar addition 
is suspected for other reasons. 

36. redder, so Zen. and MSS.: Ar. 
éue\dov, He seems to have preferred 
the plural wherever the choice was pos- 
sible, relying on passages such as B 135, 
H 6, 102, and others, where the verb 
cannot be in the singular. 

40, 8ué, either ‘‘through the whole 
course” of battles, as we find dd vinra 
in a temporal sense; or better ‘‘by 
means of,” like jv da pavrootvyy A 72, 


i 


Ou urw ’APqvns K 497; battles being 
Zeus’ instrument for working his will. 

41. &pdbéxuro, surrounded, him, é.¢. 
rang in his ears. 6u@7 in Homer is 
always accompanied either with Oely or 
Geo, beady. 

43. vyyareov occurs only here and = 
185 in a similar phrase. The exact 
meaning of the word is doubtful ; it is 
generally derived from véos and ya- of 
ylyvoua (yé-ya-a), as meaning ‘‘newly 
produced”; but it may be questioned 
whether the root ya- is ever employed to 
express the production of manufactured 
objects, and vey- from véFo- never 
coalesces to v7n-; least of all in a genuine 
Homeric word. Of other derivations 
perhaps the least unlikely is Goebel’s, 
from y7n- priv.and dyarécbac=pramrecBar 
(Hesych.) in the sense integer, fresh, not 
worn (Lexil. If 588). Similarly Dintzer 
refers it to root dy- of dyos=pollution, 
as meaning “‘ undefiled.” 
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Knpvocew ayopnvoe KapNn KOMO@VTAS Axauods: 
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Tovs & ye cuyKarécas TuKWhY npTiveTo Boudjv: 55 
“KOE, piror elds pou evdrrvcov 7rAOEV Svetpos 
apBpooiny dia voKTa, waddtoTa Oé Néorope dto 
eldds Te péyeOds Te huny T dyxytoTa éwKew. 
ath & dp wep Keharhs, kat we mpos piOov eeuTrev: 
‘ ebdeus, “Atpéos vid daippovos immodduoro: 60 
ov ypn TavviyLov evdSery Bovrknpopov avépa, 
@ aol T éeriTeTpahatat Kal Tocca péunrev. 
viv & éuebev Edves dxa> Avos dé Toe dryyerds ete, 
ds cev dvevOev ewv péya Kndetar 78 édealper: 
Owphtal o éxédXevce Kapn KOMO@VTAS "Ayatods 65 
Tavavoln: viv yap Kev Edows TOdY eUpUdyuLaY 
Tpowv: od yap ér audls Odvprea Sdmar eyovTes 
avaror ppalovtas: éréyvaprpev yap atravtas 
"Hpn Mocouevyn, Tpdecst 8 KHde° ednrrar 
éx Avds. GdXA od chow eye dpeciv. ds 6 fev elt@v 70 


46. &pOurov, as the work of a god 
(see 1. 101) and the symbol of a divine 
authority. 

49. épéovora, heralding the approach of 
light ; so Y 226, éwopdpos elor dows épéwy 
éml yatav. 

53. For BovAfv of Zenod. and MSS. 
Aristarchos read Bovdi, taking ff as in- 
transitive,,as is usual in Homer (e.g. Il. 
96 and 792). The transitive use appears 
to recur only in 2 553. The Bovdy was 
composed of a small number of the most 
important chiefs (yépovTes) specially 
summoned; see K 195. From K 108- 
114 there would seem to have been about 
nine members in the absence of Achilles: 
viz. Agamemnon, Menelaos, Nestor, 
Diomedes, Odysseus, the two Aiantes, 
Meges, and Idomeneus. 

; 54, Newropéy = Nécropos, as NyAnlw, 
me0; 


56 = £495. éviaviov, which does not 
recur in Homer, is an adverbial neut. of the 
adj. évdmvos (like #\Oov évatoimor, Z 519), 
and isso found in Ar. Vesp. 1218, éviarviov 
éaTusueda, Compare the Attic use of 
dvap. In later Greek, however, évrvcoy 
was generally used as a substantive, and 
accordingly Zenod. read Gevov here, 

57. podtrra—dyxirra, rather tauto- 
logical, though the two words do not 
perhaps mean exactly the same ; uddcora 
= to Nestor more than to any other, 
diyxtora = very closely resembled. But 
58 = ¢ 152, and has probably been 
adopted by the interpolator without due 
care. For vt, cf. A 115. 

60-70. In place of this third repetition 
of the dream Zen. read— 
moyer ce Tarip wlfvyos albépe valwy 
Tpwot maxnoacbar mpori "Ihioy. ws 6 mev 

eld, K.T.D. 
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cKNTTODYOL Bacijes. 


/ \ 
érecocevovTo Sé aol. 


Cw, 4) 5 A > 2 
NHUTE EVVEA ELOL MeXNoocawr adwaor, 


73. The idea of tempting the army has 
been compared with a similar story told of 
Cortez: a proposal on his part to return 
was made merely to excite the spirits of his 
followers, and met with complete success. 

81. paipév Kev is potential; ‘we 
might deem it a delusion.” 

82. The idea clearly is that the supreme 


_ king has an innate right to communica- 


tions from heaven on behalf of the 
people at large. Nestor’s silence with 
respect to Agamemnon’s last proposition 
may perhaps be explained as due to dis- 
approval of a resolution which he sees 
it is useless to resist. But the speech is 
singularly jejune and unlike the usual 
style of Nestor ; 1. 82 seems much more in 
place in 2 222; and Aristarchos rejected 
76-83 entireiy, on the ground that it was 
for Agamemnon and not for Nestor to 
lead the way out from the council. 

87. adwdaev (or as Aristarchos seems, 
from a scholium of Herodianus on this 
passage, to have written the word, aé- 
vdew), “busy.” The word seems to ex- 
press originally quick restless motion ; 
and is thus applied to the heart (II 481, 
tT 516), to sheep (a 92, 5 320), and to 
flies (B 469); then to vehemence of 
grief (¥ 225, w 317, and often), and to 
the passionate song of the Sirens (w 326). 
According to the explanation of the 
ancients, adopted by Buttmann, the 
primary sense is ‘‘dense”; but this 


gives a much less satisfactory chain of 
significations. It is then particularly 
hard to explain the application of the 
word to the heart; few will be 
thoroughly satisfied with the supposi- 
tion that it means ‘‘composed of dense 
fibres,” while a more probable epithet 
than ‘‘busy” or ‘‘ beating” could not 
be found. Goebel’s derivation of the 
word from d- intens., and root 6:- to 
move (v. Curt. Ht. no. 268), is at least 
as good as Buttmann’s, who connects it 
with dépés. It may be noticed that both 
éOvea elot (which Bentley emended dOye’ 
vacr), and ai 6é re évda (1. 90) are cases 
of hiatus illicitus; t.e. they occur at 
points where there is no caesura nor any 
tendency to a break in the line which 
might account for them. Of the fifty- 
three cases of such hiatus in Homer, 
twenty-three occur at the end of the 
second foot, and twenty-one at the end 
of the fifth ; six are found in the first, 
two in the third, and only one in the 
fourth. A complete list will be found 
in Knos; De digammo Homerico, p. 47. 
The hiatus is legitimate if found (1) in 
the trochaic caesura of the third foot ; 
(2) in the bucolic diaeresis ; (3) at the end 
of the first foot. (In reckoning cases of 
hiatus Knos omits genitives in -ao and 
-o1o, which in his opinion do not suffer 
elision, and words like zrep/, 7, and others, 
which certainly do not. ) 
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an / 4 / 5 
TéTpNS eK yaguphs aiel veov Epxomevawy 
Borpudoy Sé mérovtas én’ dvOcow elapwoict* 


, e / ” : 
ai wév T &vOa &dus TWeTOTHATAL, ab dé Te €vOa: 90 


Os tov COvea TONG veov aro Kal KALoLaOD 
huovos mpotrapoide Babeins eoTLyOWVTO 
inaddv eis ayophv: peta 66 agiow dooa Sedjeww 
érpivovo’ iévat, Avs dyyedos* of & ayépovto. 
Tetpyyer © ayopn, imo 6€ otevaxlfeTo yaa 95 
Nadav iCoyTwv, Guados 0 Hv. 
xyipuKes BoowyTes épntuor, et TOT QUTHS 

cxyolat’, axovocvay & Siotpepéwv Bacidjav. 
arroven & &leto Nads, épntudev Sé kal’ ESpas 

ava 6 Kpetov ’Ayapéuvov 


TAaVeapEvos KNaYYHS. 


» n By4 > SS \ “A pe Fe ve ; 
éotn oxnmtpov éyav: To wev “Hdatoros kape Tevyor. 
"“Hdatoros wev ddxe Act Kpoviove AVQKTL, 

Sia 5A 7, N YA 8 / > - is s 
avtap dpa Leds dOxe Siaxtop@ apyeipovTn 
‘Eppelas 8¢ dvak ddxev Wédore rAnéir Te, 
avtap 0 adte dno oan ’Atpés mowpéve Nady: 105 
"Atpevs Sé OvncKov éhumev Todvapve Ovéorn, 
avTap 0 avte Ovéor ’Ayapéuvove Aeire hopyvat, 
ToAAHoW vicotor Kal” Apyet TavTl avacceww. 

oe eet) / y > JPN / 1) by 
TO 6 Epercdpevos ere “Apyetoror wetnuda 


+ ‘ at 
ee ee ee ae eer re 


évvéa é oheas 


100 


* as we 


88. véoy, ‘‘in fresh supplies,’ 
say. 

89. Borpvddév naturally reminds us of 
the settling of a new swarm of bees, 
hanging down in a solid mass like a 
bunch of grapes. But dyv@ecw rather 
indicates that no more is meant than 
the thronging of them upon the flowers 
in the eager search for honey. 

90. &dus is here used in its primary 
sense, ‘‘in throngs,” from Fax, to squeeze 
(FetNew, a-odd-€ées, ete.) ; it is thus almost 
identical with daddy, 1. 93. 

93. SeShev; this metaphor is a favourite 
one with Homer, especially of battle (cf. 
ws ol ev dpvavrTo déuas mupds aldouévoro, 
21; and the word dats); it is applied 
even to oluwy7 in v 353. For the per- 
sonification of doa, heaven-sent rumour, 
cf, w 413, and see Buttmann, Lexil. s.v. 

95. rerpyxet, plpf. intrans., from ra- 
The form recurs in H 346, 
‘‘with trouble,” i.e. 

ardly. So H 893, A 562, w 119, ete. 

103. Stanrépm adpyeibdvry: these 
names of Hermes are obscure. The 


former probably means ‘‘the runner,” 
from dvax-, a lengthened form of d.-a-, 
root 6& to run, whence also didK-o. 
(Goebel derives both dudxropos and di&dxw 
from dé and root dx- to be swift ; whence 
wks and dudkovos.) “Apyetpdrrys is tradi- 
tionally explained ‘‘slayer of Argos” ; 
but Homer does not appear to have 
known this legend, which may very 
likely have arisen by “ Volksetymologie ” 
from the name. Goebel is therefore 
probably right in translating ‘“‘ swift 
appearing,” a fitting name for the fleet 
messenger. Forms from ¢ev- to slay, 
and ¢av- to shine, are often identical. 

108. Argos here, from its opposition 
to the islands, can hardly mean less 
than the whole of the mainland over 
which the suzerainty of Agamemnon 
extended. See Gladstone, Juv. Mundi, 
p- 46, and the remarks of Thucydides, 
1. 9, where he calls this passage the 
oKymTpov mapddoos. This famous line 
seems to have reached even the ‘“‘ Morte 
Arthur” ; ‘‘kine he was of all Ireland 
and of many isles,” i, 24. 
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5S }- 
“@ Piroe iipwes Aavaol, Oepdrrovtes "Apnos, 


110 


Zevs we wéya Kpovidns arn évédnoe Bapeln, 
oxéTA105, d5 Tply juév pos umécyeto Kal Katévevoev 
"Trw0v exTepoavT éutelyeov atrovéec Oat, 

vov o€ Kaxiy amdtnyv Bovredtcato, Kab Mme KeNEVEL 


ih v Cee 
dvoKréa Apyos ixécOat, érel troddv bdeoa adv. 


115 


ef s\ / > 
out trou Au wérree brreppevér dirov eivar, 
aN \ ip / 
0s 62) TokAdwv Torlwyv Katéruce Kapnva 


8° By \ / -s la) \ if 2 \ / 
NO €TL Kal NUGEL* TOU Yap Kpatos éott péyiorov. 
> \ \ l ans ty SBA 
aiaypov yap T0de y ot) Kat eooopévorct Tubéc bar, 


parr oT@ ToLovde Toadvde Te AadV “Ay atev 


120 


Yj / 
ATPHNKTOV TOAEMOV TorEwiCeLy HOE bayer Oat 
avopact mTavpotépotot, TéXos § od} é Te wédhavTau. 
By, / Ie) } 2, UA ns 
el Tep yap K €OéXomev ’Ayatoi Te Tpaés Te, 
© ‘ / 
Opkia TiaTa TaporTes, aplOunOypevar dude, 
n \ 
Tpdes pev NéEacOar, ébéortior booo. éacw, 125 
€ lal SY 3 8 10. PS) @ a > / 
nets 0 €5 dexadas SiaxoounOciner *Ayatoi, 


Tpawv S dvdpa éxactot éXolucba olvoxoevew, 


ToAANal Kev dexddes Sevolato oivoyooto. 


a >? ue / y ® > an 
TOTTOV eyo Pye Teas Eupevat vias ’“Ayarav 


: 111. péya, ‘with might” ~so MSS. 
‘with Zenod. Aristarchos read péyas, 
' according to the explicit statement of 
Didymos, who expressly contradicts 
Aristonikos on this point. 111-118 = 
I 18-25, g.v. Zen. omitted 112-118 here. 
113. The main idea is given by éx- 
mépoavra ; we should say, ‘‘ that I should 
-not return till I had wasted [Ilios.” 
The acc. is the regular idiom. (Cf. A 
541.) 

115. 8vcxdéa must be a contracted 
form for dvox\eéa: it would seem that 
we should write either dvox\ed, or more 
probably dvckdeé. The same question 
arises on 1189; v. also 2 202; H. G. § 
105, 4. 

116. mov peAXe, “‘it must be that,” 
as & 83, wé\w tou amex PéoOa Avi rarpl. 
Bekker brackets 116-18, urging that such 
an appeal to Zeus as destroyer of cities 
contradicts what Agamemnon has just 
been saying. This, however, actually 
weakens the passage; for surely the 
thought that Zeus has so often ‘‘ over- 
thrown fenced cities” heightens the 
bitterness of the dry which Agamemnon 
says has come upon him. For kdpyva 


used of cities compare the frequent 
epithet evorédpavos. 

125. éEacOar, to number themselves. 
éhéotior, i.c. citizens in the town, as 
opposed to the allies from other lands. 

pes Ar., MSS. Todas, which would 
mean ‘“‘to muster the Trojans.” After 
Tp@es above the nom. is more natural, 
‘the Trojans to muster themselves.” 
For ef rep... xe with opt. see Lange, 
EI, p. 195, where he shows that it 
differs only by a shade from the single 
ef with opt. For the sentiment compare | 
Virg. An. xii. 233, Vix hostem, alterni 
st congrediamur, habenvus. 

127. &aoro., z.¢. each set of ten. 
The MSS. all give ékaoroy: the text, 
which is more idiomatic and vigorous, 
is apparently the old reading, as Schol. 
A (Didymos) mentions éxacroy as the 
reading of one Ixion. 

129. mhéas, a comparative form= 
mhéovas, apparently for m)\e-eas = mhe- 
jeo-as, the suflix -jec- being the same 
ass Wate dora (Ha G § 121). It isean 
Aeolic word, and remained in common 
use to historical times, being found in 
an inscription from Mytilene? (Collitz, 
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. / 
Tpwwv, ob vatovor Kata TTONW* ANN’ émlKoUpOL 130 
Ul ” 
modréov €x Todiay éyyéoTranot avdpes Evercwy, 


x > > ial 2; 19) ; 
of we pméya TAALoVEL Kal OVK ELaT e0éXovTa 


/ / 
Trlov éxrépoas €b varopevov mrorieOpov. 
X / > Va 
évvéa 8% BeBaace Avds peyarov éviavTot, 
a an ss f Vi 6 
Kar 6» Sodpa céontre vedv Kal oTapTa NEhUYTAL 135 


- \ / ie 
ai Sé Trou npéTepal T Adoxot Kal VHTLA TEKVA 


A 37, SN / bé . + Oe ” 
elar évi peydpows TroTLéypeval* appr O€ Epyov 
& iA Zo ke J eS eee 
_aitas axpadavtop, ob eivexa Sedp’ ixopecOa. 
} b) £ 
arn dyed’, ws ay eyo eltra, TeLO@pmeOa TavTeEs* 


hevyopev ody vnvol Pirny és matpida yatav: 140 


> \ yy / ey 2 > / 
OU yap €TL Tpoinv aA’LpNno OMEV EUPUaYULAL. 


a fs 
@s hato, Totcr Oé Oupov évt ornOecow Opivev 


mao meta TANNOY, dc0L ov BovrAS éraKovaar. 
XN / 
xuwwnOn & ayopy py Kbpata waxpa Oaracons, 
/ > / \ / > Ed LA N6é a 
movtou Ikapiowor ta wév tT Ktpos te Notos te 145 
apop éraikas matpos Avds é« veherdor. 


no. 212, 9), rals dpxars maloas Tals éu 
M[uriAj var mrAéas t[@]y aiulcewy. The 
nom. m\ées is found in A 395, A similar 
form is yépns, v. A 80. 

130-1381 were athetized by Ar. on the 
ground that all the “‘ barbarians,” Trojans 
and allies together, are elsewhere always 
said to be fewer than the Greeks. The 
objection rather is that elsewhere the 
Trojans always play the prominent part 
in the defence, while the allies are of 
secondary importance. See especially 
P 221. 

131. verry, so one of the editions of 
Ar., as in E 477, olmep 7° érixovpo 
éverwev, and this gives a better sense than 
éacw of MSS. 

132. wAdf{ovcr, lead me astray, drive me 
wide of the mark: ef. ré\w mhuyxOévras, 
A 59. 

133. ’IAfov, so MSS.: Ar."Idiov. Both 
constructions are found ; the ace. in line 
501 and passim in the Catalogue, the 
gen. in a 2 polns lepdy mroNleOpov, 
o 198, ete. 

135. Observe the neuter plurals followed 
by one verb in the sing. and the other 
in the plur. 

143 was rejected by Aristarchos as 
involving unnecessary repetition; the 
mAnOvs of course knew nothing of the 
council, For a more important objec- 
tion to the line see the introduction to 
the book. For the construction perd 


mhnOvv, where we should have expected 
the dative, compare I 54, w 419, and 
6 652 (though in the latter passage eé” 
quéas may mean ‘‘next to us”); and 
also mera xetpas, Herod. vii. 16, 2, Thue. 
1, 188, ete. See H. G. § 195. 

144. Aristonikos has here preserved for 
us the reading of Zenodotos, $7 for as o 
MSS. ; and there can be no doubt that it is 
correct, though Arist. rejected it with the 
brief comment ovdérore “Ounpos 7d G7) 
avti Tod ws Téraxev. This merely means 
that the word had generally dropped out 
of the MSS. in his day: it is found again 
in & 499, 6 6¢ ph cwWdevay dvacxsv, where 
it was written $9, and, in defiance of 
Homer’s idiom, translated ‘‘said.” The 
word 1s doubtless for F}, an instrumental 
case, from the prononimal stem coFfo- ; 
ef. Goth. své=how ; the o hardened the 
F to ¢$, as in odeis, ofds, and then dis- 
appeared (so Curt. E#. no. 601, and p. 
442). Others derive it from the rel. 
stem Fo-, of which ws is possibly the 
abl. Or again, ¢7 might be exactly= 
Skt. vd, ‘“sicut.” But it has not yet 
been proved that F can pass directly 
into ¢. 

145. *Ikaptoto, so called from a small 
island near Samos. smdévrov seems to be 
in apposition with @addcoys, as the part 
to the whole. 

146. Spope, transitive, as 5 712, w 
222, in which passages it is clearly an 
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as 8 bre kwon Lédupos BaOd Ajvov edOwr, 

AdBpos eravyifwv, él 7 hudver aoTay vero, 

Os TOV TAS aryopr KiWHOn, Tol & GNANNTO 

vijas én’ éocetovto, rodav & srévepbe Kovin 150 


Y 5) 3 i2 
loTaAT AELPOLEVY). 


\ 
Tol © aAAjXoLow KEXNEVOY 


7 lal 
antecVar vndv AS Erkéuev eis dra Siar, 

> 7 ag) £0, sh oN ] > NS ey 
ovpous T e€exabarpov avt & odpavov txev 
oixade tepévav: 7rd 8 Hpeov Eppata vndv. 


” 3 
evOa Kev ’Apyelovrw bréppopa voatos érvy On, 155 
’ le 2 / re \ lal 
et wn A@nvainy “Hpn mpos wi0ov éeurrev: 
3 / / 
“@ momot, aiytoyouo Atos réxos, aATPUT@VN, 
ef yy ae at /- > / tal 
oUTw On otKovee, Pidrny és TraTpida yaiar, 


> lal 7 a 
Apyetou pevfovtar ér’ edpéa vata Oardoons ; 


aorist: cf. also 7 201. In N 78, @ 539, 
it is intrans. and may be a perf. =dpwpe. 
The usual form of the trans. aor. is of 
course wpce. 

Some edd. have taken unnecessary 
offence at the two similes. They seem 
to express rather different pictures; that 
of the stormy sea bringing before us the 
tumultuous rising of the assembly, while 
the cornfield expresses their sudden 
bending in flight all in one direction. 
For the multiplication of similes cf. ira, 
453-483. If either is to be rejected, it 
is the first, 144-146 ; both on account of 
the rather awkward addition of wévrov 
"Ixaplovo after Oaddcons, and also because 
it indicates a familiarity with the Asian 


shore of the Aegaean sea, which is a note 


of later origin. 

148. Apte, sc. the cornfield. én, 
before the blast. For the change from 
subj. to indic. compare I 324, A 156. 

152. Stav, here in its primitive sense, 
“bright.” So of the al@np, II 365, 7 540, 
and dawn, I 240, ete. It is twice used 
of the earth, = 347, 532; in the latter 
passage the epithet seems somewhat 
otiose, but in the former ‘‘bright” is 
obviously appropriate. In relation to 
men and gods it appears to mean 
‘<ilustrious,” either for beauty or noble 
birth ; but here again it becomes otiose 
as applied to the swineherd Eumaios in 
the Odyssey. A 

153. otpots, ‘the launching-ways,” 
trenches in the sand by which the ships 
were dragged down to the sea; éppata, 
the props, probably large stones, placed 
under the ships’ sides to keep them 
upright, see A 486. The former word, 


which does not recur, is perhaps conn. 
with ép¥cow (Curtius, however, regards 
the root of éptcow as pux, Ht. p. 825). 

155. tréppopa, a rhetorical expression 
only: nothing ever actually happens in 
Homer against the will of fate, as a god 
always interferes to prevent it. For 
similar expressions compare P 327, T 30, 
336; and also II 698, and a 34, with 
Merry and Riddell’s note: and for 
irép=against, brep épxia, I 299, ete. 

157. arpurévn, one of the cbscure 
titles of gods, of which we cannot even 
say with confidence that they are of 
Hellenic or Aryan origin at all. The 
common explanation is that it means 
““unwearied one,” from zvp’w to rub (in 
the sense ‘‘to wear out”). It is equally 
likely that it may be connected with the 
first element in the equally obscure 
Tprroyévera, for which see note on A 515. 
(Reference may also be made to Auten- 
rieth, App. to Nagelsbach’s Hom. Theo- 
logie, ed. 3, p. 413.) 

159. The punctuation of 159-162 is 
rather doubtful. Some edd. put one 
note of interrogation after ais, and 
another (or a comma, which is the same 
thing) after @addoons: While others have 
no note of interrogation at all. In & 
88, O 201, 553, ¢ 204, otrw 67 introduces 
an indignant question; and this cer- 
tainly gives the most vigorous sense 
here. In 6 485, X 348, otrw 6% occurs 
indeed in direct statements ; but there 
it does not stand in the emphatic position 
at the beginning of the sentence, On 
the other hand, it seems better to place 
a simple full stop after aiys, because the 
opt. is not suited to the tone of re- 
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& 
oO” , 
Kad bé Kev evyorijy Upedu@ cat Tpwot rérovev 160 
fe Ne n 
"Apyelny “Enrévny, iis elvexa moddol “Ayaroy 
> / BJ ty / > A (S By, 
év Tpoin atrorovto, pirns amo TaTpidos ains. 
arn 10. viv Kata Nadv ’“Ayatav yarKoyltToVO?, 
cols ayavois éréeoow épytve Ota ExacTor, 
pndé éa vipas Grad Erxéwev apdueriocas.” 165 
we > a el £3 n > / é 
&s &bhat’, obS arince Ged, yravedres “APjvy 
A \ } > Up / >./ 
BA Sé Kat OdAvpTroLo Kapnvey atfaca. 
[xapmadiuas & txave Ooas éri vias “Ayasor]. 


ebpev érest “Odvofa Aut pit atddavtov 


éstaoT * ovd 6 ye ynos évtcéhpoto peraivns 170 
dmrer, érrel pv ayos Kpadiny Kal Ovpov txaver. 

>’ Sake! me ¢ / / r lal "AP / < 

ayyod 8 ictapévn rpocéhyn yhavedrris “AOnvn 

 Scoyeves Aaeptiddn, modupnyav ’Odvaced, 


oTw 5 oixovde, hidny és matpida yaiay, 


st / , a 
pevEer? év vnecoe TOAVKANHLCL TETOVTES ; 17 


Or 


Kad O€ Kev ebyorny I pidu@ cal Tpwol rimoute 


monstrant questioning. Thus dé in 160 
almost = our ‘‘ Why!” For exo\q= 
subject of boasting, compare X 433, 
8 mor. . . evxwAN KaTd dor TeéoKeo. 

164. Ar. not without reason regarded 
this line as interpolated from 180: the 
task is more suited to Odysseus than 
Athene, and is entirely committed te 
him, Ar. equally obelized 160-162, as 
being in place only in 176-178. This 
however does notseem necessary. Zenod. 
cut out 157-168 bodily, reading ’A@nvaln 
aocodbos HAO dm’ ’ONVprrou for AO. “Hp 
mpos ¢00or evev in 156. 

165. pySt ga (so all MSS.: Bekk. after 
Heyne, wndé 7’) ; a hiatus before éay is 
several times found, viz. P 16, X 339, 
5 805, x 536, o 420 after e¢, O 428 after 
vou, Y 73 after -oo. In seventy-nine 
passages however the supposition of an 
initial consonant is inadmissible (Knés, 
de dig. Hom. p. 199). The origin of the 
word is very obscure; and it is possible 
that we ought in all cases to remove 
the hiatus by reading ela, etc., though 
the form is nowhere actually found. 
dpdretlooas is a word of -semewhat 
doubtful meaning, as it is only applied 
to ships. The traditional explanation, 
‘rowed on both sides,” is insufficient, 
as there is no ground to suppose that 
éMoow (FedX-) was ever used for épéoow 
(root dp-), from which we actually have 
audhpns, Eur. Cycl. 15. Nor will 


‘‘rolling both ways” do, for éNecw is 
not=cadrevw. The two meanings which 
are generally adopted are (1) curved at 
both ends, z.e. rising at both bow and 
stern (see note 8 to Butcher and Lang’s 
Odyssey); or (2) with curved sides. 
Against both these it may be urged that 
éNiooew never seems to imply ‘‘ curving,” 
but always “turning round,” “whirling,” 
and the like, a very different idea ; and 
further, with regard to (1) dui always 
means ‘‘at both sides,” not ‘** both ends.” 
I venture to submit that the only sense 
consonant with the use of the word 
éNcow is ‘wheeling both ways,” 7. 
easily turned round, ‘‘handy.” It 
might also be suggested that, if €dcxmis 
=‘‘with sparkling eyes,” root ced- of 
gédas, etc., dupeéhicoa might mean 
‘“sparkling on both sides,” as used of 
the bright reflexion from the hull of a 
ship seen coming over the sea. This, 
however, seems less appropriate. 


168 is omitted by all the best MSS. : 
Nikanor did not read it, for his scholion 
speaks of the asyndeton after dtéaca. 


175. mweodvres implies tumultuous and 
disorderly flight ; so Z 82, év xepat yuvat- 
KOv pevryovras Tecéew, ct al. The phrase 
év vynuol mecéew is however also used of 
a violent attack upon the ships, and 
hence an ambiguity frequently arises ; 
e.g. 1 235, A 811 (cf. 825), 
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"Apyeinv “Enrévnv, As elvexa oro} “Ayaudy 
év Tpoln amonrovto, pirns ard Tatploos ains. 
GX’ 10. vdv Kata adv "Ayavdr, enoée 7 Ep@EL, 
cots © ayavots éréecow épytve dota &xactov, 180 
Boe €a vias Gdad’ EAXrKéuev appedicoas.” 
as $a, 6 88 Evvénke Oeas bra povnoacns, 
BA Oé Ode, ard 88 yAaivav Bare: THY O€ KOpLoceEY 
Khnpv& KipuBarns “laxnoros, 89 of OTP NOEL. 
autos © ArpelSew ’Ayapéuvovos avtlos eXOdr 185 
déEaT0 of TKHTTPOV TATPOLOD, abOrrov aiel: 


\ ns \ n > lal / 
cuv TO EB Kata vijas Ayatov NANKOKLTOVOY. 
oe \ nan Ni ya BA / 
ov Twa wey Baoija Kal éEoyov avdpa Kuyein, 
x > > a a / if 
Tov 0 ayavois éréecow épnticacke TapacTas: 
“8 ‘(By ded yA ” \ A Ay él 
Alpovt , OV we EoLKE KaKOY HS deLdiccec ban, 190 
>’ art if: / 
aX’ avbTtos Te KAOnoO Kal &dXovs iSpve Naods. 


ov yap Tw cada oic@’, ofos vdos "Atpelovos: 


lal \ lal / > a ’ lal 
VUV MeV TretpaTal, Taya © inperas vias Ayatav. 


? a © > s 5) / ® y 
eV Bovry ) OU TQAVTES AKOUVUOQAMEV, OLOV E€LTTEV 3 


179. épde., refrain not, hold not back. 
The verb is generally used with the gen., 
Tovémoro, xdpuns, etc.; but it occurs 
without a case, « 75, X 185, ¥ 433. In 
N 57 it is transitive, ‘‘drive back.” In 
a similar sense épw7 (aodéuov) is used, 
“cessation,” II 302, P 761; but épw in 
its ordinary meaning of “swing, im- 
petus,” must be an entirely different 
word: and so also épwjce in A 303. 

186. This is the sceptre described in 
46, 101-109. It is of course handed over 
as a sign to all that Odysseus was acting 
on behalf of Agamemnon. ol, ‘‘at his 
hand,” a dativus ethicus. See note on 
matdos édéEaro xepl KUmedov, A 596. 

188. pév is answered by 0’ aé, 198. 

The asyndeton at the beginning of a 
fresh stage in the narration is unusual. 
Hence Zenod. removed the full stop 
after xadxoxirdévwv, reading Bds for Bn. 

190. Sa8looer8ar is uniformly transi- 
tive in Homer, and there is no reason 
why it should not be so here; Odysseus 
actually ‘‘ terrifies” the common sort 
into the assembly (199), but will not 
employ more than persuasion to the 
chiefs. It would be better to write 
od oé than ot oe, to emphasize this 
contrast ; and so Herodianus thought, 
though the ‘“‘usage” was against him 
(m pév adxplBera dpOorovet, eyxNver Oe 7 


ow7Gea). The same schol. (B) adds 
derdiccec Oat dyti Tod evhaBetcOa1, a wrong 
interpretation, which has been generally 
adopted. Mr. Monro (Journ. Phil. No. 
21, p. 127) compares O 196, xepat 6& uh 
Th me wdyxXU KaKov ds SediccésOw : and A 
286, opGi pév ob yap eoux’ drpvéuer. 
Among the solecisms derided by Lucian, 
Pseudosoph. 554, is that of using dedtrro- 
Hatin the sense of ‘‘fear”; mpds dé rdv 
elmévra, Acdirrouwar tov dvdpa Kal pevyw, 
Lv, bn, kal bray twa edhaByOfs, Subép. 

193. Aristarchos rejected this and the 
following four lines as dareouxéres kal od 
Tporpemrikol els KaTacrodjvy—a not very 
convincing remark. On the other hand, 
he inserted here 203-5, as being evidently 
addressed to the kings, not to the 
common folk. But as spoken to chiefs 
the words would eminently be od spo- 
Tpe@TKol eis KaTaorodyy, and likely rather 
to arouse the spirit of independence and 
opposition ; they gain immensely in rhe- 
torical significance if addressed to the 
multitude, to whom they:can cause no 
offence.—For tera: see A 454. 

194. This line is probably an inter- 
polation (see introduction). As it stands, 


it is commonly printed\ without a note Co 


of interrogation§ but ‘‘by reading it”as 
a i uestion” (an alternative 
given by Schol. B) ‘‘the connexion of 
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ob aéo déptepol ior, cv & amronenos Kal avarkis, 
ore mor’ ev Trorgu@ evaplOpsos obr evi Bovdy.  - 
od pév Tras mavtes Bacthevoopev evOae "Ayatol. 
ode ayabov Todvcotpavin: eis Kolpavos Eto, 
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[cxhrtpov 7 70€ OéusoTtas, iva odio Bactrevy |.” 


the speech is considerably improved. 
Odysseus has begun by explaining the 
true purpose of Agamemnon. Then he 
affects to remember that he is speaking 
to one of the ‘kings’ who formed the 
council. ‘But why need I tell you this ? 
Tid we not all—we of the council—hear 
what he said?’”—Mr. Monro. This also 
suits line 143, m@ou werd mANOUY, door ov 
Boudfs érdxovsay. On the other hand 
there is no doubt that the council is 
always regarded as consisting only of a 
small number of ‘‘ kings,” not as includ- 
ing all the chiefs. Nine persons, Aga- 
memnon, Menelaos, Odysseus, Nestor, 
Achilles, the two Aiantes, Diomedes and 
Idomeneus, ‘‘are the only undeniable 
kings of the Iliad, as may be seen from 
comparing together B 404-9, T 309-311, 
and from the transactions of K 34-197. 
Particular phrases or passages might raise 
the question whether four others, Meges, 
Eurypylos, Patroklos, and Phoinix, were 
not viewed by Homer as being also 
kings.” —Gladstone, Juv. MM. p. 417-18. 
This is clearly too small a number to be 
expressed by line 188, and this considera- 
tion no doubt led to the rejection of the 
note of interrogation. 


196. Zenod. read diorpepéov Bacihov, 
and so Aristotle and others quote ; Ar. 
(followed by the best MSS.) -éos and 
-hos, which looks like an alteration made 
in support of his theory that € could 
not be used, as Zenod. maintained, and 
as the practice of later poets (e.g. Hymn. 
Ven. 267) exemplified, for a plural (see 
on A 393). It is however quite possible 
to retain the plural used generically, and 
yet take é as sing. used of a particular 
instance, as is proved by 6 691— 


er 


Hr éorl dtxn Oelwv Bacrdjnuy, 
&ddov «° ExGaipyor BporGv, &Adov Ke HPrrol7. 
Compare Eurip. And. 421— 
olkTpa yap Ta OvoTUXH 

Bporots dmact, Kay Oupatos Gy Kupp. 
(Monro ut sup. and H. G. § 255). The 
line is quoted with the gen. pl. by Aris- 
totle, Rhet. ii. 2, Schol. A on A 173, and 
elsewhere. 


198. Shpov dvSpa, so best MSS. ; vulg. — 


Sjuov t dvdpa: the 7 is probably in- 
serted only to avoid the hiatus, which 
is rare in this place. We should rather 
read duo’ (and so in © 431, Q 578). 
Numerous indications point to the con- 
clusion! that the final -o of the gen. was 
readily elided in early Epic poetry. If 
ve be retained, it must connect io with 
épevpor, or otherwise we get a false 
opposition between the common sort and 
the shouters. 

202. évaplOpros, i nullo numero, “not 
counted,” 

203. of pév=Att. od dimou, as 233: 
uév is virtually=7jv, and has no ad- 
versative force here. For the neut. 
dyadév in the next line cf. triste lupus 
stabulis, Verg. He. iii, 80. 

206 is apparently inserted in order 
to supply an object to d&xe, which does 
not need one. For this fertile source of 
interpolation see on A 296. It is 
clumsily altered from I 99, apparently 
at a time when the sense of metre was 
dying out. It is, however, as old as the 
age of Trajan, for Dio Chrysostom (Or, 1. 
p. 3) knows it. It is found only in two 
‘second-class MSS. It is hardly worth 
while discussing the reference of odio, 
which may have heen supposed=vtyir, 
or simply transferred from I 99 without 
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further consideration. If the line is to 
be made metrical, Bovdedyo. would be 
better than Barnes’s éuBacvdedy. 

209. On as 8re in similes v. 394, 

212. Oepotrys is apparently an Aeolic 
form from Opdcos : cf. Oepcidoxos P 216, 
TloAvGepcetins piroxéprouos x 287. éko- 
Aga, see A 575. dperpoerhs is illus- 
trated by Soph. Phil. 442— 

Oepcirys tis Fv 
ds obK ay eler’ eicdraé elarety Brrov 
pndels yn. 

214. The infin. in this line is epexe- 
getic, and is qualified by pay drdp ob 
Kara Koopov. For d&kooud. re roAdd Te we 
should have in Attic roANd Te Kal dxocua, 
and for drdp ov, oddé. For the litotes o8 
Kata kdopov cf. dryels ob card K. O 12, 
and od Kécum M 225. Schol. A rightly 
Tod Te Kal draxra éyew Arlararo, bore 
barn Kat ov mpds Nbyov gdioverkety Tots 
Bact\edow. In the next line we may 
understand \aXely or the like after é\\d. 

The Scholiasts give two curious legends 
about Thersites: one that he had been 
Homer’s guardian, and in that capacity 
had robbed him of his inheritance, and 
is thus caricatured in immortal revenge ; 
the other that he had been crippled by 
Meleagros, who threw him down a pre- 
cipice because he skulked in the chase of 
the boar of Kalydon. They also point 
out that Homer mentions neither his 
father nor his country, in order to 
indicate his base origin. He is the only 
common soldier mentioned by name in 
the Iliad. 

217. dodkéds, dokds, WeSvds are all dr. 
Aeydueva in Homer, and it is impossible 
to be sure of their derivation and mean- 
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ing. The first seems never to recur in 
all existing Greek literature. odkds 
67d dn eiAxuopévos 8 éorw éoTpappévos 
(ze. squinting), Schol. A. This ety- 
mology was universally accepted by 
antiquity, but it is of course untenable. 
Buttm. Lewil. p. 536, points out that 
the order of the adjectives clearly shews 
that godkés refers to the fect or legs. 
He is probably right in explaining 
““bandy-legged,” but hardly in connect- 
ing it with valgus. It goes rather with 
padxns, the rib of a ship, Lat. falx, flecto 
(Curt. Ht. no. 115). ofds is explained 
as meaning strictly “warped in burning,” 
of pottery (oka Kuplws eiod rd rupipparyh 
dorpaxa, Schol., who quotes Simonides, 
atrn d€ ottyedos ’Apyeln kid), and 
hence with a distorted head. In this 
sense ‘“‘the works of the old physicians 
shew that it continued in constant use, 
not merely as a poetical word, but as 
one of daily occurrence” (Buttm. J.2.). 
Perhaps conn. with ddyw, bake (Buttm., 
Curt.), in the sense of overbaked. weS- 
vds, rapa 7d YS, dvoua pnuaricdy wWedvos 
6 padapds, Schol. L (i.e. falling away, 
sparse). 

219. ém-ev-qvobe, “sprouted upon 
it,” either from a stem dvo@ for dv@ of 
dv@os ete. (Curt. Ht. no. 304, after Buttm. 
Lexil. pp. 110 sgq.), or rather a redu- 
plicated perf. from évé@w, perhaps “had 
its place upon it”; ave? making dvyjvoba. 
A 266. For cvvoxwxdre of MSS. Cobet 
(Mise. Crit. 304) is doubtless right in 
reading ovvoxwyére, the only correct form 
from ovvéxw, which is given by Hesych. 
Adxvn, “down,” “stubble.” Aaxviers is 
used of swine, I 548. 
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222. Aéye in the strict Homeric sense, 
**counted out,” enumerated, débitait ses 
injures. to is clearly Agamemnon. 
Thersites is at the moment the accepted 
spokesman of the mob, who are indig- 
nant with Agamemnon for his treatment 
of Achilles; and it is by a subtle piece 
of psychology that they are made ashamed 
of themselves and brought to hear reason 
by seeing their representative exhibited 
in an absurd and humiliating light, and 
their own sentiments caricatured till they 
dare not acknowledge them. 

225. téo: the gen. is the same as A 65, 
Hr dp by edywNis érmméupera } 0" éxa- 
TouBns. Thersites pretends that avarice 
is Agamemnon’s only reason for wishing 
to continue the war. 

228. ebr dv, as often as we take any 
Trojan stronghold. See A 163. Ther- 
sites seems purposely to allude to Achil- 
les’ words (Autenrieth). 

229. 4, ‘‘can it be that.” «é with the 
fut. indic. here implies “if the war goes 
on.” Cf. A139, 522, ete. Similarly kev 
dyayo, 231, “‘ whom in that case I shall 
bring.” 

232. yevatka vénv is strictly co-or- 
dinate with xpuvcot (229), and ought 
therefore to be gen. The intervening 
ace, in the preceding line no doubt 
caused the change, which is natural 
enough toa speaker. plo-yeat and karlo- 
Xeau must be subj. ; but the short vowel 


cannot be right. Curt. 70. ii. 72, would 
read -nac in both cases, the 7 being 
metrically shortened before the vowel, 
as in Bé8\nac A 380—unless we prefer in 
all cases to scan -na as one syllable by 
erasis. Christ reads ployy and xaticx7. 

233. ob pév as 203. Bentley conj. ov 
oe, Heyne ovdd, Christ ode. 

234. kakév émBackéwev, bring into 
trouble. This causal sense is probably 
not elsewhere found with the verb-suffix 
-ox-. Cf. @ 285,1546, %13. Zenodotos 
rejected 227-8 (reading mefar dé yuvac- 
k@v) and 231-4, apparently thinking 
them too comical for Epic poetry. 

235, mwémroves: this word is found in 
H. only in the voc. It is generally a 
polite address, sometimes with a shade 
of remonstrance, such as is often ex- 
pressed in our ‘‘My good sir!” It is 
always found in the sing. except here 
and N 120, and in these two passages 
only it has a distinctly contemptuous 
meaning, ‘‘weaklings.” é\éyxea, an ab- 
stract noun used as a concrete. Monro 
(H. G. § 116) compares éumdcxln = 6uArcé, 
X 209, djuov édvta one of the common 
sort, M 213. It should be substituted for 
édeyxées in A 242, g.v. Sora d éréyxea 


*Axatol = H 96, imit. by Vergil, den. 
ix. 617, 0 vere Phrygiae, neque enim 
Phryges. 
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short of return home” (Monro, H. G. § 
353). 

237. yépa meroeuev, ‘to digest, gorge 
himself on; meeds of honour,” enjoy 
them by himself. Of. A 81. 

238. x’ tpets, zc. kal. Some read of 
xX’ (te. ke). But mpocaptvopey must be 
the pres. indic. ; if it were aor. subj. it 
would mean “‘if we shall help him,” a 
sense clearly precluded by the nature of 
Thersites’ proposition. xe too is quite 
out of place in a general question. Kat 
must be taken closely with fpets, we 
also of the common sort, as well as great 
chiefs like Achilles. So © 111, etcera ef 
kal éuov ddpu ywalverat. The second xat is 


that commonly used to give emphasis to 


| 
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- disjunctive question, e.g. 299. 
- question of crasis 
260. 


one of two alternatives in an indirect 
On the 
in Homer see Z 


241. pada goes with ovx, as in Germ. 
gar nicht. These two lines are an ob- 
vious allusion to the dispute in the 
assembly, Achilles’ very words being 
quoted, rodro mpds 7d dredes THs Evpoud- 


~ klas @noly, Schol. B. 


245. qvlrame, from évirrw, a strange 
reduplication, like jpixaxe. éy seems 
to be the preposition, and -irar- for -ur- 


_Jjam-, a reduplication of root lr (irouac, 


to hurt, oppress), with its by-form fam 
(idm-7w, iac-i0). The form évéure (II 
626, etc.) arises either from a misunder- 
standing of the preposition (Curt. Vo. 


li. 26), or a real reduplication of it, 
such as appears to be found in Skt. 
(Fritzsche, C.S¢. vi. 330). 

246. dxpitdpube, sce 796 dei ror wOOou 
giro. axpirol elow, 0 505 &xpira mébAN’ 
ayopetew. The latter passage shows 
that the word means ‘“indiscriminate, ” 
inconsistent, rather than countless era 
sense which it would not be easy 
to derive from xplyw. So dxpirduvdo 
dverpor, + 560, ‘‘hard to be discerned.” 
dxe’ dxpira (I 412, Q 91), &xpirov trep- 
Onwevar (¢ 174, r 120), of grief which is 
not brought to a determination, ‘“end- 
less ;” dxpirdpudos B 868, with con- 
fused foliage. Auyts is a word of praise 
(A 248) used ironically. 

248. Xepedrepov, virtually = yepelova. 
See A 80. 

250. ov Gv dyopetors, an ironically 
mild request, ‘‘I would ask you not to 
have kings’ names on your tongues.” 
So % 126, v 135 (Monro, H. G. § 300, 6). 
Or we may take r@ as virtually a pro- 
tasis, ‘‘if that were not so.” 

251. mpodépots, ‘‘ cast in their teeth,” 
as TI 64. véerov pvddocots, “be on 
the watch for departure.” The next 
two lines refer to this; but they hardly 
seem in place here, and would come 
more suitably after 298. Lehrs would 
put 250-1 after 264. Ar. rejected 252-6. 
The repeated 7@ (250, 254) certainly 
looks rather like two readings combined 
in one recension. 
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255. Ar. objected against this line 
that Thersites was standing when he 
spoke, and therefore the word oat could 
not be properly used. But it is fre- 
quently found with a participle in a 
weak sense, meaning no more than to 
‘“‘keep on” doing a thing: eg. A 134, 
B 137; see also A 412 (comp. with 366). 

258. Kixhoopar, fut. indic. The aor. 
subj. is xuxelw (or -jw), A 26. La R.’s 
assertion (Crit. note on P 558) that ‘‘ ez 
xe apud Homerum cum indicativo futuri 
nusquam iungitur” is opposed to the ac- 
cepted text, as well as to his own read- 
ing el xe. . . Tedevrjoer in o 524 (where 
however it would seem better to read 
kat for xe, with most MSS. See on 238). 
So E 212, ef 6€ ke voorjow Kal éodpouce 
ép0adpotow (where the form and con- 
struction of the sentence, with a ‘‘ wish- 
ing” clause as apodosis, exactly cor- 
respond), O 213, 2 417. The question 
is considerably complicated by the fact 
that the forms of the aor. subj. and fut. 
indic. are almost always either identical 
or interchangeable by a slight alteration 
of reading, which La R. adopts against 
MS. authority in P 558. But the con- 
struction is one which we should @ priort 
expect to find in H., if we once admit the 
fut. indic. with xe in simple sentences, 
for the nwance of conditioned assertion 
of futurity which it gives is eminently 
suitable for use in conditional sentences. 
In other words kixjooual Ké o” dppalvovta 
would mean ‘‘in some case or other I 
shall catch you.” The e puts this 
qualified prophecy in the form of a 
supposition ; ‘let us make this suppo- 
sition—in some case I shall catch you”’; 
and then the next clause goes on to 
express the wish which arises in con- 
nexion with such a thought. In sub- 
ordinate relative clauses xe with the fut. 
is not rare in our texts, e.g. 1. 229, A175 
ol Ké je Tyujoovow, X 70 of ke... Kel- 
covra, ete. (all the passages will be 
found brought together in Ebel. L. H. 
i. pp. 696-7, H. G. § 328, 4). 


259. The apodosis here, as in H 212 
sqq., Virtually consists of a whole con- 
ditional sentence, a second condition 
occurring to the mind of the speaker as 
he rhetorically expands the simple 
haBdv oe drodvcw which would form the 
logical continuation. Telemachos is 
mentioned in the I]. only here and A 354, 
q.v., in an equally curious phrase. ovx 
éauT@e viv apaira, a\\a Te madi. Kal 
éorw fh wey mpotn kaTdpa Kata Tov ’Odve- 
céws, 7 6 Sevtépa Kata Tot Tydeudxou * 
el yap dmédowro 6 tats, ovKéTe TaTIp EoTW 
’Odvacets (Schol. A). It is possible that 
the origin of the expression may be more 
recondite, and lie in the strange but wide- 
spread use among savages of ‘‘paedony- 
mics” instead of patronymics. £.g-In 
Australia when a man’s eldest child is 
named the father takes the name of the 
child, Kadlitpinna the father of Kadli ; 
the mother is called Kadlingangki, or 
mother of Kadli, from ngangki a female 
or woman. ‘This custom seems very 
general throughout the continent. In 
America we find the same habit. . . . In 
Sumatra the father in many parts of the 
country is distinguished by the name of 
his first child, and loses, in this acquired, 
his own proper name... The women never 
change the name given them at the time 
of their birth; yet frequently they are 
called through courtesy, from their 
eldest child, ‘Ma si ano,’ the mother 
of such an one; but rather as a polite 
description ,than a name.”—Lubbock, 
Origin of Civilization, p. 358. The same 
is the case among the Kaflirs (Theale, 
Kafr Folk-Lore, p. 117). An Arab in 
his full style will also call himself ‘‘ Abu 
Mohammad,” father of Mohammad, or 
whatever his eldest son’s name may be ; 
and when we are on Semitic ground we 
are near enough to Greece to understand 
the possibility of the same custom ob- 
taining even in an Aryan race. Odysseus 
thus means, ‘‘may I lose my proudest 
title.” ’ANO@ala Merewypls (Ibycus, fr. 
12) is another instance of a paedonymic 
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fol ¢ 
mrAHEev* 0 & idvdOn, Oarepov Sé of &emrece ddKpv. 

a By / 
oHOOLE S aiwatoecca petadpévou éEvrravécrn 

/ ef / ¢ Lee Aake AN Uf Uh 
oKNTTpOV UTO xpuceou: oO ap Keto TapBycév Te, 


arynoas 8, axpeiov Sav, dmouopEato Sdxpu. 


c Ni \ > / / lal 
ot 6é Kal axyvupevol Tep eT avTo 00 yéXacoav: 
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5 / 
ade dé Tis eleckev iO@v és TANoloY ddXoV* 


EN / 5 \ 
“@ tomot, 7 81 pupi’ "Odvaceds.écOra eopyev 
VA > 3@7 2 \ / 2 / 
Bovras 7 éEdpyov ayabas rodepov Te Koptcowr: 


an / 
viv 5€ rode péy apiorov év “Apyelouow épeEev, 


Os TOV AwByThpa emecBorov ery’ ayopdov, 


275 


od Onv pv Tadw adtis advices Oupds arynvep 


(quoted in Geddes, Prob. of Hom. Poems, 
p. 84, n. 5), but I am not aware of 
materials sufficient to prove that the 
custom was ever prevalent in Greece ; 
or that there are any relics there of the 
savage’s reluctance to reveal his own 
name, with which it is not improbably 
connected. 

266. &kece, so MSS.: Ar. read éxpvye, 
on what authority we cannot tell. 
Gadrepdv, big ; apparently from the idea 
“‘well-grown,” “flourishing,” in which 
the word generally occurs (but always of 
men, their limbs, grief, and the like; 
never in the most literal sense, of grow- 
ing trees). 

269. &xpetov i8ov, with helpless look ; 


ply a dazed ‘‘silly” expression, as 

though Thersites could not recover from 
he sudden shock and grasp the position. 
So Schol. B, axalpws iroBdéwas. 

270. The assembly are vexed to see 
themselves humiliated in their spokes- 
man’s person, and to lose their hope of 
returning home; but Odysseus has 
gained his point by getting the laugh on 
his side. 

271. For ris as the ‘‘public opinion” of 
Homer reference may be made to Glad- 
stone, J. M. p. 436. The passages are— 
T' 297, 319; A 81, 85, 176; Z 459, 479; 


Se 


H 87, 178, 201, 300; P 414, 420; X 
106, 872; 8 324; 6769; ¢275; 0 328; 
xk 373; v 167; p 482; o 72, 400; v 875; 
¢ 361, 396; p 148. 

273. édpxew elsewhere always takes 
the gen. ; ydoo = 51, etc., worms = 606 
[6 19], and in mid. xaxjjs é&jpxero Bovdjs, 
# 829. The acc. is quasi-cognate, de- 
pending no doubt on a reminiscence 
of the familiar Bovdas Bovdevew: the 
meaning is ‘‘taking the lead in giving 
counsel,” whereas with the gen. it means 
rather “beginning,” “starting.” We 
may compare oddv iyjoacat, déOdous 
Tovs éreipnoavT ’Odvefos, 0 23, and other 
exx. in Monro, H. G. § 186. 

276. 7o pev wadw és Toimicw 7d Oe 
adtis xpovixoy é€& torépov, Schol. A. 
Aristarchos repeatedly insisted that 
mékw in H. never means ‘‘a second 
time,” but always ‘‘ back again,” in the 
local sense ; but it requires some forcing 
to make the present passage consistent 
with the theory. There is no doubt 
that the temporal grew out of the local 
sense, through the idea of ‘‘ going back 
again” to a former state of things; and 
it is better to recognise in such phrases 
as this instances of the transitional use 
than to attempt to force an arbitrary 
rule on Homer. So m 456, radu srotnce 
yépovra. a&yhvwp may be ironical, as it 
is generally a word of praise. But as 
applied to Achilles in I 699, to Laome- 
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os dua 0 of rp&tot Te Kal totatos vies “Axara 
pd0ov axotociay Kal éruppaccaiato Bound. 

8 oduw éd ppovéwv ayopnoato Kal weTéertrey* 
“"Arpeidn, viv d4 oe, avaé, eOérovow *Ayarot 


ye lal 
maow édéyxvotov Géuevar pepotrecat Bpotoiow, 
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/ 
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> / 
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N \ t 2 \ > bé L fa) 
n NV KAL TTOVOS EOTLY AVLINVUEVTA VEEDUAL. 


don © 448, and perhaps to the suitors in 
the Odyssey, it may have conveyed a 
shade of blame. So Schol., av@adys 
UBpiorhs Kal Opacvs. 

278. mrodrrop0os recurs in Il. as an 
epithet of Odysseus, only K 363. In 
Od. it is of course common, in allusion 
to the capture of Troy by his cunning, 
see x 230, of & Hw Bovdry IIprdmov 
mods evpudyua. In Il. it is frequently 
applied to Achilles, and once each to 
Enyo E 333, Oileus B 728, Otrynteus 
7’ 384, and Ares T 152. 

281. The ® is perhaps inserted to 
prevent hiatus; which is in any case 
allowable at the end of the first foot (see 
on 87), without the necessity of taking 
oi for the pron. Fo, with Nauck. If 6’ 
is to be kept, Doderlein’s explanation 
seems the most satisfactory, viz. that 
there is a confusion between dua Te 
mp@rot Kal boraro, and dua mpdrol Te cal 
§.: im other words, dua has, as often, at- 
tracted a re into its neighbourhood from 
its proper place in the sentence, eg. I 
519, € 403; but the word is again re- 
peated, just as we often find a Kev or 
dy occurring twice, once in its right place, 
and once following a word which it is 
desirable to emphasize. mp@rou and 
Yorarou are used in a local sense, those 
in front and those behind. 

284. For viv 84 Aristarchos seems to 
have read viv yap, ‘&@os de air@ (sc. 
“Ounpw) ard rod yap adpxec@u” (eg. H 
327, K 61, 424, © 156). In all other 
cases however the ydp is either in a 


question or in an explanation by antici- 
pation (H. G. § 348, 2); it is far less 
natural here in a principal sentence. 

289. The }...7e of MSS. is an ob- 
vious difficulty. Bentley proposed to 
write ei for #, so that &s Te yap ef = &s 
et Te: but ws ei are never separated in 
H. Ameis, after Bekker, writes , as 
y 348 ds ré rev } mapa rduray dvelmovos 
noe wevixpod, and 7 109 és ré rev H Bact- 
Ajjos, in both which passages the MSS. 
have #, though it is clearly out of place 
(in the former passage MSS. also have 7é, 
not 76é). But there does not seem to 
be any certain case of this use of # ina 
simile—where indeed so strongly affirm- 
ative a particle seems out of place. Still 
it is adopted in the text as an only re- 
source, better than taking the sequence 

. 7€ as a Very violent anacoluthon. 

290. For this pregnant use of é8%po- 
par, ch Y 75, ddoPpoua. The infin. 
véeo8at in fact stands in the place of the 
accus., exactly as in e 152, v 279 vécrov 
ddvperOar, v 219 6 8 ddvpero rarplda 
yatav. 

291. The obvious sense of this line, 
if it stood alone, would be, ‘ Verily it 
is a trouble even to return home in 
grief.” But this does not cohere with 
what follows, and the only interpreta- 
tion which really suits the sense is that 
given by Lehrs (47. p. 74), and probably 
by Aristarchos (who noted that mévos 
is used in the true Homeric sense of 
“labour,” not grief): ‘Truly here is 
toil to make a man depart disheartened.” 
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> 4 \ \ 
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’ / / Ua / 
aloxypov Tot Snpdov Te pmévew Kevedy Te véecOat. 
n } SS / > lal 
TMITE, Piror, Kal peivat’ él xpdvov, dppa Sadper, 


oe \ / ti S 
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ed yap 61) Ode ipyev evi ppeciv, éaré S88 wavTes 
Maptupot, ods 1) Khpes EBav Oavatovo dépoveat: 
xOLba Te Kal Teall br és Atria vies "Ayatov 
nyepeBovro kaxd Ipidum cat Tpwot dépovear- 


lal > 
nets © audt mepl Kpivnv tepods Kata Bwpors 
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” / 
épdopev abavdtoor TeXnéooas ExaTouBas, 


we N iy, 
kay vireo TaTaVvioTY, dev péev ayhadv Vdwp: 


VO” edbavn péya char Spdxov ért vdra Sadowvds, 


% paw kat thus introduces an excuse, just 
as in I 57. The difficulty is the very 
bare use of the acc. and infin. with a 
violent change of subject. Lehrs com- 
pares B 284, ov¥dé 1 icacw Odvaroy Kat 
Khpa péhaway | bs 64 ogi cxedby ecru, 
éw ipare waytas d\éc0a, a not very satis- 
factory parallel. Monro (Journ. Phil. 
xi. 129, H. G. § 233) adds poip éorly 
advéa, pn etdew, and other similar 
phrases, which would explain the infin. 
after mévos éorly in the first translation 
given above, but not the second, which 
they are quoted to support. A somewhat 
better case may perhaps be found in A 
510, of os AlOos xpws ovdé aldnpos xadkov 
dvacxécOar, where in later Greek we 
should look for a ore. Cf. also the infin. 
after rotos, TyNixos (6 60, p 20, etc.), and 
H 239, 76 wor ore radavpwov moheulferv, 

299. emi xpdvov as € 193, wu 407, 0 494, 
etc. Zenod. é71, ‘‘ dariOdvws”’ (Schol. A). 

300. 4. So Ar.: MSS. e, except A, 
which has # with ei written over it. In 
such conflict of authorities it is impossible 
for us to decide absolutely in favour of 
either ; v. 349. 

302. This is the only case in H. of 
the use of yw for od in a ‘‘ quasi-condi- 
tional” relative clause with the indic. 
Cf. 338, 143, H 236, 2 363 (Monro, H. 
G. § 358). 

303. xOczd te Kal mpwrfd, a pro- 
yerbial expression, more common in the 


form mpwnv re kal xOés, as in Hat. 2, 
53, méxpt o0 mp. 7. kK. xOés, until very 
lately. So Ar. Ran. 726 and Plat. 
There are three leading explanations: (1) 
The principal verb is épdy7 (308), but the 
construction of the sentence is virtually 
forgotten in the subordinate clause ére 
... pépovea and the quasi-parenthetical 
ques... Vdwp, and is resumed by évéa. 
In this case the phrase is used to make 
light of the long duration of the war, ‘‘it 
is as it were but yesterday, when,” etc. 
Or (2) jv is to be supplied after rparfd, 
“it was a day or two after the fleets 
had begun to assemble in Aulis.” Nag. 
and Aut. support this at length, com- 

aring y 180 rérparov fiuap env br’ év 
“Apyel vnas éloas | Tvdeldew érapor Acopsj- 
deos immodduouo | tstacav, ® 81 jas dé 
pot éotw | Oe Suwdexdrn br’ és “I\uoy 
ei\jdovba. The passages they quote for 
the omission of 7 are insufficient, for 
they are all in rel. or subord. clauses. 
(8) Lehrs, Ar. p. 366, takes x0. Te Kal 
mpata with iyep, transl. via cum Aulida 
advecti eramus, tum (v. 308) portentum 
accidit. This is far the best; the inter- 
pretation coincides with (2); “when 
the ships had been gathering but a day 
or two in A.” This omen cannot fail to 
recall the famous portent of the eagles 
and the hare in 4gam. 104-105, told of 
the same place and time. 

308. Sa-douvds: da- = fa-, for da- 
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na oe / 
év0a § écav otpovOoio veocool, vyTia TéKva, 


/ id lal 
dbo én axpoTat@, TEeTadols UTOTETTNOTES, 


/ a A fa / 
OKTO, ATAP LHTHP EVaTH NV, 1) TEKE TEKVA. 
/ lal 
év0’ 6 ye Tovs édecwwa KaTHaOLe TEeTPLY@TAS* 


pntnp & auderrorato ddupopévn ira téxva* 315 
tiv © édeduEdpevos TrEpvyos NaBev appiayviar. 


SHEEN ee iN \ L yA ’) n \ ee 2 
QAUTaP ETTEL KATA TEKVA paye OTPOVUCLO KAL AVTNY, 


Tov pev aitnrov OnKev Oeos, ds Tep éEdnvev: 
Adav yap pv €OnKe Kpovov mais ayxvropuyntew* 
nets © éxtadtes Oavpdfomer, otov érbyOn. 320 


intensive. gowds, II 159, is generally re- 
ferred to dev, for govios, gory, 7.¢. blood- 
red. Goebel however refers it to gaff 
to shine, for doF-wo-s (Curt. Ht. p. 621, 
divides go-w6-s as though he agreed with 
this, but cf. no. 410), in the sense of 
fiery red (hence ¢otwé, gdolviov o 97, 
dawjers M 202). 

311. Observe how the word tékva 
(and réxe) is repeated so as to give a sort 
of human pathos to the passage. Cf. M 
170, m 217, and © 248, Ii 265, P 133 
(réxos). wma especially emphasizes 
this association. Notice also the rhymes, 
311-3-5 and 312-4, This phenomenon, 
though not rare in H., is so sporadic 
that we have no ground for supposing it 
to have been in any case intentional, even 
if it was consciously observed. 

312, tromerryGres, st. mra, as in O 
136 xaramryrny, the only form found 
beside the pf. part. (v 98, € 354), other 
parts being) supplied from the secondary 
stem mra-k (rrjcow). 

314. éheavd, adv. with rerprydras, 
“‘cheeping in piteous fashion.” 

315. In the principal caesura the 
hiatus is ‘‘licitus”; we do not therefore 
need Bentley’s conj. dupemrorar’ dopupo- 
pévn. tékva, ace. after duperoraro. 

316. édeAtEdpevos (Which should be 
Feué., see A 520),“‘ coiling himself up for 
the spring.” dpdtaxviav, an anomalous 
form, for which see Fritzsche in Curtius’ 
St. vi. 327; for the perf. with « as re- 
duplicative vowel, he is inclined to com- 
pare dlénuae (=dl-5)n-war). Monro, H. 
G. § 23, 5. The Scholion of Herodianus 
on the accent of rreptyos is characteristic : 
mapokurévws. Kal 6 wev Kavdy Oéev rpo- 
mapokurovws, ws Soldukos, aN erred) 


otrws doxel rovifew Te Apiordpxw, Tmet- 
Obue8a atT@ ws wavu apicoTw ypap- 
MATLKY. 

318. altndov, dre (sc. Ar. marked the 
line with the d:rdf mepreotvypévn, because) 
Znvddoros ypdder apidnrov Kar tov 
éxduevov (the next line) rpocéOnxev. 70 
yap apldndov dyav éudaves, Sarep dlPavov. 
8 yap éav tAdon TovTO dvaipe? (7.e. What- 
soever a god creates, that he brings to 
naught again. But there seems to be 
some lacuna in the quotation). déyeu 
Mévtoe ye bre 6 phvas atrov Oeds Kat &dndov 
érolnoev (Aristonikos). It seems clear 
therefore that Ar. read aéfmXov (or dléydov) 
‘‘invisible,” athetizing 319 altogether. 
(But MSS. dpigmov, except Ambros. 1 man. 
aif, Apoll. Lex., Et. M. in quotations, 
and Hesych. digdos ddndos.) Cf. aédeda 
in the same sense, Hesiod, fr. 1380. Cie., 
who translates the passage in Div. 2, 30, 
63, took the word in the same way— 
“Qui luci ediderat genitor Saturnius, idem 

Abdidit.” 
Curt, Ht.° 662, takes the same view, 
explaining aifm\ov as= dldy\ov phonetic- 
ally, but with pass. instead of act. 
signification, ‘The question is admirably 
discussed at length in Buttm. Lex. 53-58, 
and decided in the same sense. dpl vy 


must be explained, “‘god_who created !\W 


a A cnt Sen which 
is comparatively weak, however the 
fate of the Phaeacian ship, vy 156, deivac 
Mov eyytGc yalyns vy Oop ixedov, tva 
Oavudfwow dmavres.) Cicero goes on to 
translate 819 also— 
“Abdidit, et duro firmavit tegmina saxo as 
as though the serpent were hidden away 
in the rock into which he is turned, 

320, olov and similar constructions are 
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@S obTos Kata Téxva dye oTpovOoio Kal avuTHy, 
OKT, aTap yAtnp évdrn Fv, 4 téxe Téeva, 

OS els ToocadT érea TToNELEomEV adr, 

T@ Sexdt@ Sé TAY aiphoomer edpudyuar. 


lal \ b) / A NY lal 
KELVOS T@S QAYOPEVE* TA 67) pov TavTa TENELTAL. 
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> dig te! / / f 
arr aye pipvete TavTes, évKvipides "Ayacoi, 
> an > v4 
auTOU, els O Kev doTU pwéya IIptdpoto EXwpev.” 
e BA t) ] lal \ Te03, fol 
as epat’, “Apyetou S€ péy iayov, audi S8 vies 

8 / / > / e 33 lal 

Tpepoaheov KovaSncav avodvrwy br “Axaov, 


HbOov érrawycavtes ’OSvacitos Getovo. 
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a \ \ / / 

Tolar O€ Kal peréevre Tephvios inméra Nécrwp: 
Xn / 9s \ \ / 

“ @ oTrot, 7) 01 Tato éotKoTEs ayopdaacbe 


ft @ BA le / »” 
VNTLAXOLS, ObS OV TL mEAEL TrONEUHLA Epya. 
a NX a 
mH 8) cvvOeciat Te Kat bpxia Bioeras Kyiv; 


\ an 
év trupt 517 Bovrat Te yevolato ujded 7 avdpov 
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Mf 2 eof \ / 2 > / 
omovoal T aKpntot Kal deka, Hs érériOpev* 


commonly explained by the ellipse of the 
antecedent (H. G. § 267), or less scientific- 
ally by resolving ofoy into 67 rotov, cs 
(e.g. A 157) into 67 otrws. But it is 
better to regard them as originally in- 
dependent clauses of a quasi-interjectional 
nature ; ‘‘we wondered—what a thing 
was wrought!” The manner in which 
wishes introduced by e gradually became 
the grammatical protases of conditional 
sentences is very similar (H. G. § 318, 
after L. Lange). Cf. Z166, O 95, P 173, 
with X 347, 6 611, € 392, and often. 
(Nag. and Aut. ad loc.) 

325. 80v, doubtless an error in tran- 
scription for 0, an intermediate form of 
the gen. which has disappeared from 
MSS. but may often be restored with 
confidence. See H. G. § 98. 

329. t@: on this use of the article 
with numerals v. H. G. § 260 (c). 

330. rds, so Ar.: MSS. 6’ és with 
Herodianus. Cf. & 48, o 271, where 
MSS. are divided. The word recurs 
only I’ 415, 7 234. 

335, For a participle belonging to the 
leading clause of a sentence, after a 
virtual parenthesis, we may perhaps 


compare A 153, where yadk@ Sydwyres 
seems to belong to imme?s & immfas in 151. 
But the construction seems very awkward. 

337. For the long a of dyopdacbe 
cf. dmovéecOar 118, 288, ete., d0dvaros 
306, etc., duvaudvoio a 276, “Amd\d\wva 
A 21, did T 357, A 135, A 435, and other 
instances. It is due to the ictus. 
dyopdouat occurs elsewhere in H. only in 
impf. and aor. 

338. For od a later writer would prob- 
ably have used uj, but the only instance 
in H. of such a use of wu) with the rel. is 
in line 302 (g.v.). See H 236, = 363, 
y 349. ov shews that the claim is added 
as a general description of a class, while 
in 302 «7 is used to make an exception to 
what the speaker has already said (H. 
G. § 59). 

339. Cf. 286, Aen. iv. 426. For é&v 
mupl, cf. E215. He means of course “all 
our oaths are so much useless lumber.” 

341. &kpyrot, solemnised with un- 
mixed wine, as A 159. See however 
T 269, with note. oovdal here includes 
both the literal meaning of ‘‘libation ” 
and the metaphorical “‘ ratification of 
agreement.”  de&al; handclasping as 
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lal / \ 5 ae 
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i an VA ‘a / 
pnw yap ody Katavedoat breppevéa Kpoviova 350 


BA fe \ 2 > , 4 
MATL TO, OTE Vnvoly €y @KvTOpotow ERawov 
> lal - je / \ n if —- 
Apyetot Tpdecot hovov Kai kipa péportes, 


E / / / 
aotpartev éTidéer’, evaiora onwata paivov. 
n yf fe 
TO ph TUS Tply érrevyécOw oiKovde véecOat, 


mplv twa Tap Tpdwv adoyo KataxouunOjvat, 355 
/ 256) Y € / / if 
ticacbar & “EXévns oppnpata te otovayds Te. 


the sign of a pledge) is mentioned Z 233, 
® 286. It is of course familiar in later 
Greek: ¢g. de&ids pépev mapa twos, to 
bring a pledge from aman, Xen. An. 2, 
3, 11. éwémOpev, for the rather rare non- 
thematic plpf. see H. G. § 68. 

344, dorepdéa, see Curt. #7. no. 219: 
lit. ‘not to be squeezed” (oréupudAov = 
pressed olives), hence ‘‘ unflinching, im- 
movable,” as I 219. Additional force 
is lent to this remark if it be supposed 
that Agamemnon had seriously advised 
flight. 

345. &pxeverv, only here and E 200 

with dat., as dpyew E 592, @ 107, 
nyeuovete B 816, y 386, etc., tryeicAa 
A 71, X 101; always of ‘‘shewing the 
way.” 
346. "Axardav véodiy, a rhetorical 
subterfuge, apparently, in order to 
separate the malcontents, by represent- 
ing them as secret caballers, from the 
majority who were but lately in sym- 
pathy with them. ove%e is sufficient 
to shew that Thersites is aimed at, not, 
as some commentators have thought, 
Achilles and Patroklos, for it must in- 
dicate some who are present. 

347. atréy, it is hard to say whether 
this is mase. or neut. (sc. Boveypdtwr or 
the like). ards is so rarely used of things 
in H. that the presumption is-in favour 
of the former, which we must then under- 
stand to mean “there will be no fulfilment 
on their part.” This clause is paren- 
thetical, /évar depending on Bovdrevwor. 


349. ere . . . el re, so most and best 


MSS., vulg. eire . . . fe; La R. would 
prefer #7e.. . fe or # Te: as 238, 299, 
K 444, \ 492. But L. Lange (EI, pp. 
227 ff.) has shewn that there is no reason 
for abandoning the best attested reading. 
eire . . ovk in a disjunctive indirect 
question is found even in Attic, e.g. 
brrws Wns 

elr’ Sov elr’ otx &vdov.—Soph. Aj. 7. 
(It appears however to be found only 
where the predicate of the first clause is 
repeated: see Kiihner, Gr. p. 749). This 
instance is, as Lange remarks, virtually 
equivalent to ef with indic., where ed 
ov seems to be the original and more 
natural construction, though it was 
afterwards superseded by ed yu) by force 
of analogy. See note on A 160, and H. 
G. § 316, 341. For the predicative use 
of Weddos ef. 1115. 

353. dotpdrtey, a very natural ana- 
coluthon, the thought in the speaker’s 
mind being karévevoe Kpovlwv. 

355. Twa as though ékacrov, like 382, 
II 209, ete. 

356. A much disputed line. The 
xwplfovres of Aristarchos’ time took it to 
mean ‘‘ Helen’s searchings of heart and 
groanings,” and urged that this view of 
Helen’s resistance to her abduction was 
peculiar to the Il., while the poet of the 
Od. represented her as going willingly with 
Paris. Aristarchos replied, 87u ovk éorw 
em’ abrijs 6 Noyos GN’ EwOev mpbbeow Thy 
“rept” det NaBerv, iy’ H “aept ‘Hdévys,” 
kal €orw 6 Nbyos, Tinwpiay NaBely avO Sv 
éorevdtapey Kal éuepyurhoamer wept Eévns* 
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> / > / Ve 
él O€ TLS exTrayNws €0érev olKxovde véec Oat, 


c / ® 
amtTécOw As vnds évacéApoto pedaivns, 


ogpa TpdcP ddrAXwv Odvatov Kab rotpov éricmy. 

arna, avak, adtos 7 év pundeo relOed 7 BAAQ* 360 
ov ToL aToRXyTOV eros ~ooeTat, STTL Kev el 

Kp avdpas Kata Pdda, cata dprjrpas, Aydpeuvor, 

es dpntpn dpritpnpw apriyn, Pdra be pirous. 

et 0€ Kev ds &pEns Kai Tor TelOwvrat “Ayauol, 


4 + > 7 > / © lal 
yvoon ere’, 65 O aryemovev KaKds bs Té VU NAB?, 365 


7 « » 
nd 6s K écOdos enor: Kata odéas yap pay éovTas: 


/ > > \ / 
yvoceat ©, et Kat Oeorecin Todw ovK dramd£eus 


x fal f 
) avop@v KakoTnTt Kal adpadin Torémovo.” 
\ 8 > / / / ) / 
Tov © atrapetBopevos Tpocépy Kpeiwy ’Ayapé 


u 4 htt A oe 
hte 


mapanremrixods (fond of oraitting) yap mpo- 
décedv éorw 6 monrys. Apart from the 
gratuitous insertion of the preposition 
there can be little doubt that his view is 
right. However much Helen may have 
been excusable by the deceit of Aphrodite, 
there can be no doubt that Homer repre- 
sents her as having deserted her husband 
voluntarily as far as the outward aspect 
of her action went; and she could not 
therefore be regarded by the Greeks as 
a victim whose sufferings were to be 
avenged. The chief passages in H. are 
6 145, 260, TY 164, [W 218-224]. See 
also Mr. A. Lang’s note to ‘‘ Helen 
of Troy.” For the gen. compare dxos 
jvidxo.o, grief for the charioteer, 0 124, 
etc., dyos oé0ev A 169, wévO0s macdds 
dmopOiuevoro X 88, and others in H. G. 
§ 147, 1. 

357. exmdydws, cf. tera: alvds B 327, 
a curious parallel to some expressions of 
modern slang. 

359. This line is a threat, ‘‘let him 
so much as touch his ship, he shall im- 
mediately be slain before the face of the 
rest.” (The alternative explanation, 
‘*he will start homeward only to perish 
on the road sooner than the others,” is 
clearly inferior. See Ameis, Anh., p. 
127). 

362. This tactical counsel, like the 
advice to build a wall round the ships in 
H 337-348 (¢.v.) appears singularly out 
of place in the last year of the war ; it is 
only poetically justifiable as intended to 
illustrate the position of Nestor as the 
leading counsellor of the Greek army. 
For @phtpas cf. ddpyrwp I 63: the word 
does not recur in H. It seems to bea 


relic of the patriarchal time when the 
family, not the tribe, was the unit. 

365. After each 85 we must apparently 
supply x’ éyou from the next line; éoru 
would almost make Nestor call in 
question the existence of brave men 
while insisting on the presence of 
cowards (Ameis). 

366. Kata odéas, cf. payduny Kar’ 
éw atrov éyd, A271: ‘they will fight 
each tribe on their own account,” and so 
every man will have a motive for ambi- 
tion in the glory which will accrue to 
his tribe or family from success. Cf. 
**Quodque praecipuum fortitudinis in- 
citamentum est, non casus neque fortuita 
conglobatio turmam aut cuneum facit, 
sed familiae et propinquitates,” Tac. 
Germ. 4; ‘‘Batavi Transrhenanique, 
quo discreta virtus manifestius spec- 
taretur, sibi quaeque gens consistunt,” 
Hist. iv. 23. 

367. Secmec ty, a substantivized adj., 
like many others in H.; duBpooln 
dvaykaln ideta ton tpadeph stypy, and 
cases used as here adverbially, avriBlnv 
dmpidtny (v. A 99) dudadlay (Ameis, 
Anh. to a 97). There is no need to 
supply any ellipse. daAaméges, fut. in 
potential sense (cf. Z 71, N 260, La R.), 
or perhaps as taking up with some slight 
irony Agamemnon’s despairing tone, ov 
yap ere Tpolny aiphoouey evpudyuay, 141. 
Bekker’s conj. ddamdfes is needless. 
et, so MSS., but edd. generally give 
%. Considering that e/ and 7# are virtu- 
ally identical in use in indirect questions, 
so far as tradition goes, there seems to 
be no reason for departing from the at- 
tested reading. See on 349. 
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“7 wav adr ayopy viKds, yepov, vias “Axatav. 370 


rn Noh 
ai yap, Led te watep xa “A@nvain cat *AvoXXor, 
rn / 3 ? n « 
rowovTos Séxa por cuuppddpoves ciev “Ayardv 
Id / 
TO Ke TAY’ Hyvoete TOS IIpidpwovo avaKTos 
lal / VL 
xepolv bp typerépnow adrovad Te TepOopery Te. 
b) / > / (S Vi \ SAN > z5 375 
GAG pot aiyloyos Kpovidns Zevs adye edwxer, 
ee 
bs pe peT ampyKTtous epidas Kal veixea Barnet. 
/ > A , 
Kal yap éyov “Axireds Te waynoadueD elvexa Kovpns 
e) / ) WA SEN 7 F / ~ 
avrTiBlous éréecow, eyo 8 ipxyov yadeTraivov 
3 / > » / / > LI VS. 
el 6€ ToT és ye plav BovAEvoopev, OUKET ETTELTA 


la) >] > £ 
Tpocly avdBrnots Kakod éxcetat, ovd nRatov. 380 


a lal yy 
vov & épyecO” él Setrvov, va Evvdywpev “Apna. 


a 


» 


ed pev Tus Sdpu OnEdoba, ed & aotriba Gécbo, 
ed 6€ Tus frtrotow Setrrvoy S0T@ oKUTOSETCLY, 
ed O€ TUS dppatos audls idov moremoto pedécOa, 


@s Ke Tavnueptor oTuyeph Kpivopued’ "Apne. 385 


. 


N 


371. This formula (also A 288, H 132, II 
97, and several times in Od.) gives a typical 
instance of the transition trom “‘wishing- 
clauses,” followed by a paratactic clause 
expressing the result, to regular con- 
ditional sentences ; if it were not for the 
appeal to the gods, which proves that a 
real wish is expressed, 871-2 might quite 
well form a protasis to 373-4. See L. 
Lange, EI, 41, sqq. 

374, t7d xXepoly, this instrumental 
use of 76 with dat. is developed from 
the local by a transition which is quite 
easy iu phrases like the present, where 
“‘subjection”” or ‘falling prostrate” is 
the leading idea: in td doup! Tuels, bd 
votow Ppbicba (N 667) trv tro yNuKeps 
Taprwueba, the local sense almost fades 
away, but never quite disappears. Obs. 
Gdotca, aor. of the moment of capture ; 
mepSopnévn, pres. of a continuing state. 

376, a&mrpyKtovs, fruitless, not condue- 
ing to any result: cf. od ydp tis mphets 
méNeTat Kpvepoto boro Q 524, darpijxrous 
ddvvas B79. 

379. lav, sc. Bovdgryv, to be supplied 
from the verb: so ri tay — 435, supply 
feotpav from diewouparo. 

380. Bard occurs only in this phrase, 
and always at the end of a line, except 
¢ 462, €NOdvres & 7ABacdv dard omelovs. It 
would seem that some of the ancients 


/ Ve 33). 9 / 
ov yap Tavowrn ye meTéecoeTat, oVS HBaLor, 


preferred to write otd’ # Bady or od 5h 
Bady. Sonne explains the 7 as an instru- 
mental of the pronoun-stem, in the sense 
“how” or ‘‘so” little, as we say ‘‘not 
ever so little.” The materials are in- 
sufficient for a decision. 


381. Evvdyopev &pyna, committere prae- 
liwm, compare = 149, 448, II 764, for 
similar phrases. 

382. Oéo@w, not here in the later sense 
of ‘‘grounding arms,” but ‘‘place ready,” 
*“bestow well,’ as I 88, ridevro Sépra: 
so e3 Oéc@a Srda, to keep armour in 
order, Xen. Cyr. 4, 5, 35 els Sijpw eevro 
drda, ap. Dem. 322, 6. 

384. dpdls, so MSS.; Bekk., after 
Heyne and Buttm. (Lex. p. 104), dugl, 
which is however found with gen. in H. 
only II 825, 6 267. Monro, H. G. § 184, 
comp. Att. wepropSuat with gen. =to look 
round after, take thought about (Thue. 
4, 124), and also the gen. with dudmud- 
xerOar Il 496, etc. adudls with gen. 
appears elsewhere always in the sense 
‘“aside from.” 

385. Kptvadpeba, ‘ measure ourselves,” 
cf. the same root in de-cern-ere, cer-tamen. 
From the primary idea of separation (by 
sifting, etc.) comes that of two parties 
standing in opposition. So Staxpvéer, 
“part,” 387, cf. 862, I 98, r 268 pévos 
kplyntat dpnos, ¢ 264, w 507. 


ee ce 


ee a 


Any 
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et pun VE EMOodca Siaxpivéee pévos avdpdv. 

iSpwcer pév Tev Tehapov audl or/Oec du 

aoTridos aupi8porns, Tept 8 eyxei xeipa Kapetrac: 

Opecer S€ tev immos évEoov dpua TiTalver. 390 


a / ® 2 SIGN > a 
ov O€ K éyav ardvevbe payns éOérovTa vojow 


4 \ 
pyvatew Tapa vnvol Kopevicw, ov of érevta 
BA > a ee 
apklov écoeitas puyéew Kivas 78 olwvods.” 


Ls y bP ne lal \ an 
as epat, “Apyetos dé wéy’ tayov, as bTe KOwa 
> (oe de eee ms el “¢ 7 / 
aKtThn eh viynry, OTe Kwvnon Notos érOoav, 395 
lel / \ 
mMpoBAHte cKoTTéX@* TOV © ov TroTE KUpaTa deElreEL 


/ 2) / (gue ES x 
TavToiwy avé“ov, OT av évO’ 7 &vOa yévovrat. 


> oe 8 > f / \ fol 
avotavtes © opéovto Kedacbévtes Kata vias, 


KaTVLooaY TE KATA KNLCias Kal Seirrvov €XovTO. 

f- by /- nr 

addos S add@ Epele Gedy aievyeverdor, 400 
b) / / / o ok fa) ” 

evxomevos Oavarov te puyeiv Kal worov ”Apnos. 
> aN ce n LG BA bp) lal ~) / 

avtap 0 Bovv tépevoev avak avdpav ’Ayapéuvov 

mlova TevTaéTnpov vTreppeves Kpoviove, 

KikdknoKev S€ yépovtas apiothnas Lavayady, 

Néotopa pév mpa@ticta Kal loopuevia dvakta, 405 


387. wévos av8pGv, a periphrasis for 
‘*brave warriors,’ as pévos ’ANxivdo.0, 
ete. 

388. rev virtually = éxdcrov, at least 
for purposes of translation. We must in 
the next line supply tvs as subject to 
kapetrar. This passage may be added to 
those in H. G. § 186, in which it is 
doubtful whether zrepi is prep. or adv. 
(= exceedingly). 

391. @édovta of ‘‘the active wish, 
which looks forward to its accomplish- 
ment as soon as circumstances shall 
allow: H 364 mdv7’ e0é\w Sduevar, I 120 
dy é0é\w dpéca,” Buttm. Lex. p. 194. 
vorjow, in sense ‘‘ perceive” voety takes 
a partic.; ‘‘to think over, remember,” 
an infin. EH 665, d 62, etc. 

393. Upkuov, ‘‘there shall be nothing 
on which he can rely, nothing to give 
him any well-grounded hope of escaping 
the dogs and birds,” Buttm. Lex. pp. 
163-4, comparing O 502 viv &pxiov 7) 
* drorécOae | Ae cawOAvas ; he deduces this 
sense from the verb dpxeiv, through the 
sense ‘‘ sufficient,” ‘able to help,” and 
thence ‘‘that on which one can rely.” 
So K 304, muobds dé of dpxtos ora, his 
reward shall be certain. The passage of 
course means ‘‘he shall certainly be 
slain and left unburied.” 


394. On @s 8re without a finite verb 
see L. Lange, Hom. Geb. d. Part. EI, p. 
254, where it is compared with the 
similar use of ws ef in similes. He argues 
that there is no need to supply any 
ellipse ; the 6éve is really indef., ‘‘as on a 
time,” and is strictly speaking super- 
fluous. The construction recurs A 462, M 
132, N 471, 571, O 362, 679, = 219, II 
406, © 712, ¢ 281, \ 368, 7 494. For 
the simile itself cf. 144 and 209. 

397. avépov, for this use of the gen. cf. 
dvéuev Svoanwv péya Kdua v 99, védea 
dpyecraio Néroo A 305, and vodcov Ads 
« 411, a sickness sent from Zeus. yévev- 
Tar, sc. dveuo. (but Ar. thought ximara, 
and some actually wrote yévy7ar). 

400. pete, the F is neglected as in 
dpexrov T 150, epetas YL 570, kpegov w 
458. From here eleven consecutive lines 
have the trochaie caesura, which was in 
all probability originally the only caesura 
of the hexameter. (For the genesis of 
the Homeric hexameter reference may be 
made to a very interesting paper by F. A. 
Allen of Cincinnati, in Kuhn’s Ztsch. 
xxiv. 558 (1879), where it and the 
Saturnian verse, as well as the typical 
old German measure, are traced back to 
a common origin still found as a metre 
in the Zend-Avesta. ) 
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\ y es 
avutap éreit’ Aiavte St Kal Tudéos vidv, 
= an lol / 
éxtov © adr “Odvcha Aud phtw atddravtov. 
5 \ t q 
abtowatos S€ of AAOe Bony ayabos MevéXaos 
/ e b] fal 
joee yap Kata Oupov aderApedy, ds érrovelto. 
cs / > le 
Bobv &€ mepliatnady te Kal ovrAOXYUTAs avéovTO. 410 
fal / / > f: a 
Ttotow & evyomevos petédn xpetov Ayapéuvov 
la 2Q/ 4 
“Zed Kvowrte méyloTe, Kehawedées, aiéps vaiwr, 
an re lal 
pn) Tply er Hédcov Sivas Kal em} Kvehas €dOety, 
if / ig 
TplW we Kata mpnves Baréew Ilpedpovo wéXabpov 
e an x / 7 - 
atOanroer, Tpnoar dé Tupos Onioro Ovpetpa, 415 
lal / oh 
‘Exrépeov 8é XeTava Tepl otHbeccr SaiEa 
n € A / 8 > > > \ ¢ a 
NXAAKG pwyaréov: onrées ap avtov éraipor 
cal 33> 
mpnvées év Kovinaw 6da& ralolaro yatav. 
e yy > SND ae f ce ae / K la 
ws Egat, ovd’ dpa re of erexpalawve poviov, 
GAN’ 6 ye SéeTo pev ipd, wévov § adlactov odednev. 420 
avtap éred p ei~avto Kal ovAoxvTas mpoBdrovTo, 
avépucay ev TpdTa Kal éopatay Kal Sevpar, 
7 >’ > ie ad / > aN 
Mnpovs T €érauov Kata Te xvion éxd uray 
Sirruya moujcavtes, er abtov & awobérncar. 


409. dBeApeds is the only Homeric 
form (cf. Z61) ; so d€vdpeov, never dévdpor. 

410. weplorncdv te, so edd. with 
Bekk. for -orjcavro of MSS. : so B» 356, 
and ct. A532. The aor. mid. is always 
transitive in H. (v. A 480, 8 431, ete.). 
2 533, 0 54 (ornoduevor &° EudxovTo udxnv) 
are ambiguous, but no doubt are also 
trans., as Herod. also says orjocacbau 
Toh€uous. ov\oxbras, A 449, 

412. kedaedés, apparently for xedawvo- 
vepys, “god ot the black cloud.” The 
epithet is also applied to blood, ““dusky,” 
the significance of the second element 
having been weakened—a phenomenon 
familiar in the Tragedians but very rare 
in H. 

413. éml, ‘‘that the sun set not upon 
us,” a pregnant expression which is vir- 
tually an anticipation of the éri imme- 
diately following, and may be compared 
with Eph. 4, 26, 6 HrLos wh emidvérw 
éml7@ mapopyirug tudv. See also © 488, 
Towoly ue p’ déxovow edu dos. Some 
have, without necessity, conj. ér’ or y’: 
La R. thinks that the word was inserted 
when it was forgotten that ply was 
originally long by nature (for wpovov, the 
comparative of mpd). For #4 with infin. 
expressing a prayer, see H. G. § 361, fa) 
appears fundamentally to express the 


idea ‘‘away with the thought that,” 
“let us not suppose that,” and may thus 
be properly used with the infin. without 
the need of supplying any ellipse of dés 
or the like. Cf I 285, H 179, p 354, 
where the infin. expressing the mere 
thought indicates, by the form of inter- 
jectional utterance, a strong wish ; and 
also the use of the infin. as an imper. 
The idiom is common in later Gk., e.g. 
© @Oeot woNtra, ph we Sovdelas Tuxely, 
Aesch. Supp. 235. (It is virtually a case 
of the use of ui) without a verb, such as 
we find in A 295 and ére LoS except,” 
see Lange, EI, p. 162 (468), where the 
key to the question is given. ) 

415. mupés, for this use of gen. see 
H. G. § 151, d, where it is classed as a 
“‘quasi-partitive” use, as though the 
idea of material used implied_a stock 
drawn upon: so mupods werwccéuey H 
410, wupds Gépnra, Z 331. For TpHorar 
A 481. 80s with m0p, in the lit. sense 
“blazing,” root daF, dalw: so wp Kij\eov — 
(kalw), © 217, : 

417. pwyadéoy, proleptic ; as II 841, 
aiuaréevta, But alanrédev, 415, seems to be 
a standing epithet of the hall 3 % x 289. 


420. aMlarrov Ar.: MSS. dud ov, YV\ww 


421-4= A 458-461; 497.439 = A 464- 
469, 
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Kab TH pev ap ox now pun ona KATEéEKALOD, 


th Oe ap! dyumeipayres Umelpexov “Halorovo. 
avTap érel Kata phpa Kén Kab omhayyVva TacavTo, 
plorudov T dpa TadXa Kab any oBedoiow érrecpay, 
dmrrnody TE Tepuppadéws epucaure Te Tara. 


avTap érrel TavoavTo Tovov TETUKOVTO Te daira, 


430 


daivuvT, ovdé Tu Oupos edeveTo Sartos é etans. 
aura érel TocLos Kal édnTVvos e& é epov &vTO0, 
Tots dpa pvOav Hpye Tepivios imméra Néorap: 
ce “Arpeidn Kidiote, avak avdpav “Aydepvor, 


pnKéte vov 640 adOe Neyopeba, pnd ére Snpov 


435 


apBarraduela ¢ epryov, 0 61) Beds éyyvanites 
Aan’ drye krpuwes wey “Axady Ne Neon remap 
adv KnpvocorTes deyetpovrov KATA vias 


pets & adpooe Wd kata oTparov eupov “Ayatav 


vopen, éhpa Ke Odccov éryelpopev o€dv ’ ‘Apna.” 


440 


as épat’, ovd amlOnoev dvak avopav ’Ayapéuvor: 
avtixa KnptKecot MayvpBoyyorrr KéNevoev 


Knpvaoewy mronenovde Képy Kopowrras ‘Axauovs. 


ot wey éxnpvocor, Tol & NYELPOVTO MAN OKA. 


of & apd’ ’Atpelwva diotpedées Bacirjgjes 


Gdvov Kpivovtes, weTa bé yavedris "AOhvy 


SiN, 3 ey) ees 2 , 
airytd EX OUT EPLTLLOV, AY7)Paov abavarny mes 


426. ‘Hdatorovo = rupos, as ‘Apperplra 

= Oddacoa mw 97, “Appodirn = = ewn x 
444, *A ons = modelos passim. Cf. proyds 
‘H¢. I 468. 

435. pnkére viv 8790’ ad6r, so MSS. 
and Ar., 6) ratra Zenod., 6H viv adO 
Kallistratos. Ar. explained ‘‘6764 rondy 
Xpovov, aA avdrov, NeyHuela ocvvaépol- 
Fwpeba” (Didymos ap. Schol. A). Against 
Zenod.’s reading it is justly urged (Butt. 
Lex. 398) that the phrase pyxére 6% vov 
Tatra d. is always used to cut short a 
long conversation (N 292, T 244, v 296, 
y 240); whereas here the object is to 
prevent conversation beginning. déyeuw 
and déyeoOar are rarely used in Homer, 
except in the above- mentioned phrase, i in 
the sense of ‘‘relating,” nor do they ever 
oceur without an object in the sense of 
‘“conversing.” There seems therefore 
no choice but to adopt the interpretation 
of Aristarchos, with his reading; or with 
the reading of Zenod. to suppose that 


unk. T. rey. is “a customary formula for 
breaking off a conversation; and that 
when Nestor rose from table, at which 
there had naturally been some conver- 
sation, though the poet does not mention 
it, he broke it off with these words” 
(Butt. 1.2.) Neither alternative is en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

447. For the aegis see also O 308, P 
593, A 167, E738: it clearly symbolizes 
the storm-cloud, and as such belongs 
properly to Zeus ; Apollo wields it ‘0 
318, 361, Q 20; “Athene here, E 738, 
> 204, b 400. "The tassels round the 
edge seem to be mentioned rather as a 
majestic ornament (cf. — 181) than as 

‘a symbol of the lightning- -flashes Day 
ing about the thunder-cloud.” See also 
Herod, (iv. 189), who derives it from the 
leathern corselets worn by the Libyans. 
&yhpaov and &0avdrny are co-ordinated 
by re, and therefore epexegetic and sub- 
ordinate to éplripov. 


—artas 
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a 4 ta Us 
ths éxatov Oicavor Tayxpiceos HepéOovTat, 
/ a ey, 
mavres euTreKées, ExaTouBovos 5é ExacTos: 


ow TH mawpdccovca SiéccuTo Naov “Ayardv 


450 


~ if: Lo (4 oe 
éTpvvove Lévat: év dé cbévos Opoev ExdoT@ 


xapdtn, EddnKTov Trorewlew Se waxed Oar. 


toic. & adap Todepmos yAuKlov yéver’ né véerOar 
b] \ ipl /- > (§ lal 
év vnvol yradhupior pirny és twarpida yatav. 


lal if 
nite Top aldnrov ériphéyer aomeTov VAnV 


"455 


a © Hf 
obpeos ev Kopudijs, exabev bé te haivetas avyn, 
Gs TOV épyouévov ard xadKod OeaTrecioLo 

y I > bya wa > \ @ 
aiydn traudavowca bv aiPépos ovpavov ixev. 
n 5) 4 De it, n Bg 4 
Tov 8, bs T dpviOwv weTenvav eOvea Tora, 


YNVOV 1) yepavov 7 KvKvaV SovdLxodelpar, 


460 


’Acio év Acari, Kavorpiov audi péeOpa, 


” Nor, fal > / / 
év0a kal &v0a ToTayTaL ayadropeva TTEpUYyEToLy, 


448, @toavos (see Curt. Ht. no. 320), 
from Gv-c- (root 6v-), on account of their 
violent swinging; perhaps with a re- 
miniscence of @vehia.  hepePovTar, so 
Ar, and most MSS.: Zenod. -ovro. The 
present is quite in place in describing 
the immortal gear of the gods; see a 
striking instance in E 726-8 compared 
with 729. 

AY 450. twaupdcooven, “dazzling,” by 
intensive reduplication from a secondary 
form of root ¢a-, either gax-j or dac-j. 
The latter derivative is common in Skt. 
(bhds-), but is doubtful in Greek. 

451. étptvovea, clearly not by words, 
but by her invisible presence and the 
supernatural power of the aegis. 

455-483. The accumulation of similes 
has given much offence to critics, and 
most edd. reject one or more. But each 
is vivid and Homeric, and rofers to a 
particularly striking point in the aspect 
of the Greek host, the gleam of their 
weapons (455-8), the clamour of their 
advance (459-466), their multitudinous 
unrest (469-473). Then follow two de- 
seribing the leaders in general and 
Agamemnon in particular. The effect 
is that of a majestic prologue, and would 
be greatly enhanced if the direct action 
of the poem followed on immediately, 
and were not interrupted by the Catalogue. 
&(SyAoy, lit. “making invisible,” dpavlfwv, 
i.e, ‘“destroying,” see Curt. Ht.° p. 662. 

456. For this use of éka®ev, where we 
say ‘‘to a distance,” see II 634. Observe 


S. 


a KtOV 
ne 


the characteristic use of 8€ Te in similes 
(456 and 463) to introduce an additional 
touch, often, but not always, containing 
the tertiwm comparationis. 

461. >Aclw, so best MSS. with Ar., 
who regarded it as the gen. of a proper 
name "Actas (for “Aciew), said to have 
been a king of Lydia. So Herod. iv. 
45, kal ro’Tov mév peradapBavovTrar Tov 
ovvduaros Avdol, dduevor éml ’Aclew rod 
Kérvos tod Mdvew xexd\jobac thy ’Aolav. 
Virgil, on the other hand, clearly read 
*Acly : 

‘varias pelagi volucres, et quae 
Asia circum 
Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata 
Caystri.”’—(Georg. i. 383.) 


*Ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila 
eyeni 
Cuin sese e pastu referunt et longa 
canoros 
Dant per colla modos, sonat amnis et 
Asia longe 
Pulsa palus.”—( Aen. vii. 699.) 


This is the only passage in the Iliad 
indicating knowledge in detail of any 
part of the coast of Asia Minor beyond 
the Troad. 


462. @yahNdpweva, perhaps here in the 
primitive sense (root yad to shine), 
‘preening themselves.” There was an 
old variant aya\\éuevar, which would be 
perfectly good Greek but for the mase. 
mpokadigavrav in the noxt line (Aut.- 
Nig.) 
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N ie al 

krayyndov mpoxabitovrar, opapayel O€ Te Neusr, 

ie lal ” an 

ws TOV Oven TOA ved dro Kab KrALCLAOD 

és medio g LKawavd vTap UITd yOa 

S Lov TPOXEOVTO 2KapLavOpLoY, QuUTap vV7rO yOav 465 
/ v rn lal 

opepdaréov KxovaBife roddv adtav te cad tarov. 

” Ne > Ny nan > 7 > / 

éoTav O ev KEwave YKapavdpin avOeudevTe 


/ x4 /- 
Kupiol, orca Te dudAa Kal avOca yiryverar Spn. 
b / ‘ 
nvTE puLawy adwawyv eOvea Tord, 


Soe ttre, A 


ai Te KaTa oTaO pov Trowwriov rdoKovVEW 470 
apn év eiapwh, bre Te yAdyos ayyea Seven, 
Tocco. él Tpdecct KaPN Ko“owyTes “Ayacol 
év medio ictavto Svappaicas pepadres. 
tovs 8, &s 7 aimoma rate aiydv aimdror avdpes 
peta Svaxpivwcw, érel Ke VOU® pmuyéwor, 475 


& \ € / 8 / 4 bie. 

WS TOUS NYELOVES OLEKOoMEOY eVOa Kal évOa 

(3 / ae 27 % \ / > / 
VIMLWHVO Léeval, weTa OE Kpetov “Ayapéuvor, 


dipata Kal Kepadiy txedos Act TEPTLKEPAVVO, 

"Apei 5€é Sdvnv, otépvov 8&8 MocedSdave. 

note Bobs ayérnge péy’ eEoyos érdeto révTwr 480 
Tadpos: 0 yap Te Bocca peTampérres aypomévynow: 

totov dp ’Arpeidnv OAKxe Leds Aware Kelvo, 


y lal e 
exmpeTré éy Trodoior Kal eoyov jpdecow. 


la fal lal 
EOTTETE VU LOL, oDTAL 


‘Ohddpria Sépar’ exoveat, 


463. mpoxai{ovrwv, a pregnant ex- 
pression, ‘‘keep settling ever forwards” ; 
the whole body moves forward by the 
continual advance of single birds who 
keep settling in front of the rest. 
opapayet may here, as in the two other 
passages where it occurs (210, 199), be 
taken to refer either to bright light or 
loud noise, but the latter is generally 
adopted, and suits the simile best. 

465. tm3 must go with moddy, the 
gen. indicating a transition from the 
local to the causal meaning of the pre- 
position (La R.). Cf. % 285 modaév tao 
with T 363 bd roccty. 

469. ddwawv, “busy.” See on 87. 
The simile indicates both the multitude 
of the Greeks and their restless eagerness 
for their object: cf. IL 641, where line 
471 also recurs. Homer has another 
striking simile of the fly in P 570. 

474, aimddov: G. Meyer, in Curt. St. 
viii. 121, shows reason for deriving aiméNos 
not from aiy-mdéNos for aiys-méddos, for 
which there is no analogy, but from 
GF.-médos, where aFc-=Skt. avi-, dus, ovis. 


F 


It will then be used of goats by the same 
idiom which gives us immo. Boucodéoyro 
Y 221, BovOureiy ty Ar. Plut. 819, etc., 
aided by the similarity of sound to ai€. 
mwharéa, because of the wide spaces over 
which they range. 

479. {dvyv, the waist. Except A 234, 
where it also seems to mean the ‘‘ waist” 
of the corselet, the word is used only of a 
woman’s girdle. 

480. Xero, for this use of the aor. in 
similes as virtually a present cf. H 4, 
etc. ; and for Bots tatpos cf. cfs Kkdmpos, 
ipné kipxos (v 86), dpyibes alumi (H 59). 

483. It would hardly be possible in 
Homeric language to join oAXotoe with 
npwecow: rather ‘‘preéminent in the 
multitude and excellent amid warriors.” 

484-877. The “Catalogue of the Ships,” 
and of the Trojans and allies. The 
principal critical questions belonging 
here are briefly indicated in the introduc- 
tion to the book. éo-rere, prob. a redupl. 
aor. for oé-o7-ere, or else for év-o7-ere, 
root cer = sak, our say. Observe the 
rhyme podca—éexovca. maperre, either 


Hien iA 


ig tas \ / 
bpets yap Ocat 


/ 
éote TapeoTé Te loTe TE TAVTA, 
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485 


Hels S€ KA€OS OLOV dxovowev ovdé TL idpev; 

of tues Hryenoves Aavawy Kal Kolpavot hoa. 
arnoov & ov« ay eyo pvOjcopat ove dvopnve, 
odd ef pou Séxa pev YAOToAL, Séxa S€ oTopaT eter, 


povr o cippnKTOS, yarKeov 5é poe ATop éveln, 


490 


eb phy Orduprriddes povoat, Atos airyeoxovo 

duyarépes, punoaiab’ door bd "Tuov rOov. 

apyovs av vn@v épéw vijds Te TpoTTacas. 
Bowwrov pev Unvérews Kat Anuros Apxov 


’Apxeaidads TE Tlpodonvap te KXovios Te, 


la 
of 0 “Tpinv évépovto Kat Atnrisa TretTpHeccav 
fh Ce aslo WA NY ih 3 A! / 
Syoivov re VeGAdv Te wodkvevnpoy T HrEwvon, 


al 4 
@éomrevav T'paidy te Kal ebpvyxopov Muxarnooor, 
3 / 
ol t dud “App” évéuovto Kat Eidécvov kal ’Epv@pas, 


ol 7 Enedv’ etyov 48 “Trnv kat Leredva, 


500 


’Oxarénv Medeava T, éukTipevov mToNleO por, 


fe 
Kéras Eibtpnoly te rrodvtpypava TE OicBnv, 
“AA iia 
of te Kopéveray Kal ouneve AXlaptov, 


e / 
of re Unddtasav éyov 78 ot TAtcavta vewovto, 


of & ‘TrodnBas cixov, éveTipevov mrToNleO por, 
Oyxnordv @ iepor, Tlocwdjuov ayAadv adoos, 


Or 
oO 
or 


wah 


of te TodvaTapvrov "Apyny éxov, of te Midecav 


— 

“are present at all that happens,” or 
‘stand at the poet’s side.” The Muses 
are particularly appropriate in such a 
place as this, for they are goddesses of 
Memory (Motca = Mov7ja, root man ; 
see Curt. Ht. no. 429), though the legend 
which made them daughters of Mne- 
mosyne is post-Homeric 

488. For dy with aor. subj. as apodosis 
to a clause containing e/ with opt. cf. 
A 386, and the equivalent fut. indie. 
éooeirae with bre mh éuBddo, N 317. 
Possibly pvOjoouae is fut. indic., and 
dvourvw is independent of dy, as in A 
262, ovdé wuar. dy here seems to enforce 
the contrast, see H. G. § 276, B. 

490. Arop, Lat. aninvws, primarily of 
vitality, as here; then, as most com- 
monly, of the passions. Though the 
word probably comes from éw to breathe, 
it would be quite against all Homeric 
use to understand it, as some comment- 
ators have done, of the lungs. 

492. pynoataro, made mention of; as 


5 118, 0 400. mpomdcas, all from end 
to end: so mpérrav Fuap, ete. 

494. The prominent position given to 
the Boeotians here, in marked contrast to 
their unimportance in the story, has led 
to the conjecture that the Catalogue was 
the work of the Boeotian or Hesiodie 
school, which was notably given to the 
compilation of lists of names (Lauer). 

502. wodvrphpeva, Chandler was led 
to the discovery of the ruins of Thisbe 
(near the coast of the Corinthian gulf) 
by the number of wild doves which 
haunted thein. 

505. ‘Yro0ABas, a lower Thebes in the 


plain, an offshoot from the great city — 


which we are to regard as still lying 
waste after its destruction by the Epigon?. 


507. For “Apvnv Zenod. read “Ackpny, |} 
epithet | 


but Ar. objected that the 
modvoeTdpudos could not belong 
Hesiod’s birthplace, as he describes it as 
xetua Kaxh, Agper dpyadén. Thue, i. 12 


also read “Apyn, for he says that in his} 


to || 
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Nicayv re cabeny “AvOndova Tv éoxaro@oay: 
TOV Mev TeVTHKOVTA vEéES ilo, év O€ éxdoTn 
a: Bowwtév éxatov Kab etxoot Batvov. 510 
t& Aor)dSove vatov td ‘Opxomevor Muviecov, 

TOV PX, *AcKdrados Kat “laXpevos, vies "Apnos, 
ods Téxev ‘Aeorusyn Sop ’ ‘Axtopos ’A€eiSao, 
tapbévos aidoin, bmepauov cicavaBaca, 
"Apne kpatep@: 6 8€ of maperéEato AaOpn: 515 
Tois 6€ TpinKovta yAadupal vées coTUXO@VTO. 

abrap Doxnov Vedios Kal ‘Exrlatpogos spxov, 
viées “Iditoo peyaPdmou NavBonriéao, 
ot Kurdpiccov éxov Uvavd te TEeTPHET OAV 
Kptcav re Fabénv cai Aavrida Kai Tavorfa, 520 
ot T "Aveudpevav Kat ‘Taprorw audevéuovto, 
ol T dpa Tap ToTapov Kndicdv Siov évacov, 
ot Te Aidaay éyov myyhs exe Knducoio- 
Tois © dua TecoapaKovta pédavat vies &rovTo. 
ot wev Paxynov otixyas totacav apdtérovtes, 525 
Bowwrav 8 eumdny ér apictepa Owpyocovo. 

Aokpav & Hryepwovever ’OvrHjos tayds Alas, 
pel@v, ov TL TOGOS ye bcos TeXapovios Alas, 
GXXA TOAD pelwv: driyos pév Env, Nvobdpré, 
éyxein 8 éxéxacto Uavéddrnvas Kal ’Ayaiodvs: 530 
ob Kovov 7 évéuovr’ ’Oméervta te Kaddlapov te 
Bicody te LKapdyv te cal Adyecds épatewas 


‘) day the Boeotians had been expelled from 
| Arne by the Thessalians. 

508. érxaréwoay, as lying on the 
| Euboic sea. 

511. The territory of the Minyae was 
afterwards part of Boeotia. For Orcho- 
“} menos see 1 381. We ought perhaps to 
-read “Epxouevés, its own local name. 
There was another in Arkadia (605). 
“ft Ares was the tribal god of the great tribe 
of the Minyae, and hence the two chiefs 
claim descent from him. Minyas himself 
“} was, according to one account, son of Ares. 
_ 514. ai8otn, there was no dishonour in 
the love ofagod. ‘trep. cioay. goes with 
téxe in the sense ‘‘conceived,” as 742. 
»'| Compare IT 184. 

518. *Idtroo, a certain restoration for 
PIptrov of MSS. ; the second syllable of 
‘the name is short, see P 306; for this 
‘\form of the gen. see H. G. § 98, and for 


Me] 


. 


lengthening of the short vowel before 
initial pw, § 371. 

526. eumdnv = mAnolov: a rare form, 
apparently from the locative termination 
-dm, said to be found in Skt., and root 
me\- (7ré\as), and thus = ‘‘in the neigh- 
bourhood of” (Autenrieth ap. Hentze). 

528 was rejected by Zenodotos, and 
529-530 by Aristarchos also ; partly on 
account of the obvious tautology, partly 
because of the word IlavéA\nvas, used, 
contrary to the Homeric practice, to 
denote the Argive host. Awodpné agrees 
with the character of light infantry and 
bowmen which is attributed to the Lok- 
rians in N 714, but is hardly consistent 
with the praise of Aias the less as a 
spearman ; in N 712 he, as a hoplite, is 
separated from his followers. He does 
nothing in actual battle to justify the 
praise in 530. 
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/ > Ae sd }é 

Tdépdnv te Opovidy te Boaypiov audi péeOpa 
n “ 
TO 8 dpa TeccapdKxovta pédawat vies Errovto 
‘ a Oy / / ig a EB / 535 
Aoxporv, of vaiovar trépny iepis ’"EvBoins. 
ot S "KvBoav éyov pévea trveiovtes *ABavtes, 
/ (4 

Xadkida 7 Kipétpidy te modrvatadunrov 0’ ‘loriavav 
KipwOdv 7 éparov Alou 7 aim’ mrorleOpor, 


ot te Kdpuoroy éyov 78 ot Lripa valeTaacKor, 

Tov add’ iyepovev’ EXepyvop dfos "Apnos, 540 
Xarxadovtiddns, peyabtuov apyos “ABdvrov. 

TO 8 dw "“ABaytes Erovto Bool, dribev Kouoavres, 
AiNYpNTAl, MEWAdTES dpexTHow peXinow 

Bapynkas phéew Snlov audi oribecow: 

TO & dpa Teccapdxovta wéawat vies Errovto. 545 


be tee} 


of ap 


"AO@nvas elyov, éuxtipevov mToNleOpor, 


an fol ° / 
ojpov “EpexPhos peyadyropos, bv mor ’AOvy 
Opéwre Ards Ouyarnp, TéKe O€ feldwpos dpoupa: 
\ + Pee} ’ te e ta 3 \ ZS lal 
Kad & év ’AOnuns eicev, Ed evi riovt vN@* 
év0a 5é uv Tavpoce Kab apvewots iNdovtat 550 
Kobdpot “A@nvalwy mepitedouevor éviavtov: 
an 5 5 ie / ’ e\ lal 3 
TaV avd’ rHyemovev vids Heredo Mevecbeds. 


535. mépny, “over against,” as XaNxidos 
mépav, Aesch. 4g. 190. It might, how- 
ever, mean ‘‘hbeyond,” if we suppose 
that the poet’s point of view is that of 
an Asiatic Greek. 

537. ‘Iorlavay, trisyllable by synizesis, 
as Alyurrious I 382, 6 83. 

542. dmbev Kopdwvres Td drrlow bépn 
Tis Kepahijs kouOvres dvdpelas xdpw. iro 
dé tolro Tis Tov HvBodwy Koupds, Td 
dmicbev Tas Tplxas Babelas exew, Schol. A. 
So of two Libyan tribes, of uéy Mdydves 
Td émlow kouéovor THs Kepadfs of dé Adcels 
Ta €umpoobe, Herod. iv. 180. Compare 
Opyixes adxpdcouor, A533. These seem all 
to indicate that part of the head was 
shaved according to a tribal fashion, 
such as is familiar to us in the case of 
the Chinese, whereas the usual Greek 
practice was to let the hair grow long 
all over; the xdpyn Kxoudwyres *Ayacol 
being thus distinguished from many or 
most of their barbarian neighbours. 

547, Sfpov, here in the strict local 
sense, ‘‘realm.” It probably comes 
from root da- of daw and means the 
common land of the tribe apportioned 
for tillage among the tribesmen, as is 
still done in the Slavonic village com- 


munities ; cf. on M 422. So Nausithoos 
éddccar’ dpovpas, £10. Ina still earlier 
stage d7u0s indicates a yet more complete 
communism, meaning the common stock 
of what we should call ““ personal ” 
property, e.g. dnuddev + 197, els Shuov A 
704, and dios P 250, SnmoBdpos A 281, 
KaTadnuoBoppaoa > 301. (Mangold, Curt. 
St. vi. 403-413.) 

548. téke—dpovpa is of course paren- 
thetical—an allusion to Athenian 


-autochthony—and ’A@#vn is the subject 


of eive. The temples of Athene Polias 
and Erechtheus were always under one 
roof. So 7 81, where Athene repairs to 
Athens, she ddvev ’Epey@fos ruxwdp Odor. 
telSwpos, ‘the graingiver,” from feud 
(Skt. javas), has of course nothing to do 
with “‘life-giving” (fa-w from root gi- 
(?); Curt. #t. p. 491), movi, sc. with 
offerings. 

550. pv, Erechtheus; for cows and 
ewes were offered to female goddesses. 
The festival where these offerings were 
made was the (annual) ‘lesser Pana- 
thenaea,” in honour of the two founders 
of agriculture. 

552. Ileredo, gen. of eres, as eve- 
Aéwo F489. The three following lines 
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lal > ” / € lal / 
TO S od TH Tus dpotos emuyOdvi0os yéver’ avnp 
a o 
koopnoat immous Te Kal avépas adomidvdtas* 
/ 5 y ¢ nN 
Néorwp olos épifev 0 yap mpoyevéarepos Fev. 555 
lal > cA / n 
TO 8 Gua wevtnKovta pérawvar vies &rrovto. 
7 ry et lal a 
Alas 8 é« Ladrapivos dyev Svoxaldexa vias: 
a ae 7 > 
Lorice & ayov, iv’ “AOnvaiwy totavto dddayyes.] 
a 8 oN > > Ti / / 
ot pyos T eixov Tipuv0d te Tevyteccar, 
‘EB / 7A / Oy XN / > i 
pprovny “Acivny te Baldy cata Kodrxrov éyovoas, 560 
Pee. / 
TpocSny’ "Huovas te kal dureddoevt’ ’ErriSavpor, 
iv > + + / iA an ? na 
ot T éxov Aiywwav Mdonra te Kotpor Ayaar, 
an 99? / 
TOV avd’ Hryewoveve Bonv ayabds ArouHSns 
\ i lol a 
kal > Oévenos Karravijos wyaxdevtod piros vids: 
lal > > 7 
toto 6 dp’ Kvpvaros tpitatos kev, icdBcos has, 565 
Myxiorhos vids Tadaiovidao dvaxros. 


were rejected by Zenodotos, and they 
have all the appearance of an addi- 
tion designed to soothe the vanity of the 
Athenians, which was doubtless much hurt 
by the small part played by their nation 
in the Iliad (cf. A 264). Menestheus 
does not afterwards appear as a dis- 
tinguished general. In A 326-348 
Agamemnon speaks of him in unflatter- 
ing terms. He is mentioned again only 
M 331, 3738, N 195, 690, O 331, when 
the fighting is left to the heroes of the 
second rank. But the lines can be 
traced back with certainty to the 
beginning of the fifth century, as they 
are mentioned by Herodotos (vii. 161); 
and Aischines (Xées. 185) quotes an in- 
scription as having been set up by the 
Athenians in honour of their country- 
men’s victory over the Persians at the 
Strymon, which begins as follows : 
éx mote Thode médnos dw ’Arpeldyor 
Mevecdevs 

qyetro Fdbeov Towikdy du. redlor, 

év 700’ “Ounpos epn Aavady 
XANKOXLTWY WY 
Koounrhpa waxns tEoxov dvdpa moneiv. 


557-8. This celebrated couplet is said 
to have played an important part; in the 
dispute between Athens and Megara for 
the possession of Salamis. 558 is 
omitted by the best MSS. The text 
was put forward by Solon to establish 
the Athenian claim before the Spartan 
arbitrators, but the Megarians said that 
the true reading was Alas 8 é« 2. divyey 
véas & re IloNixyys éx 7° ’Avyetpovoons 
Nicatns re Tprrddwy re (Strabo, ix. 394), 


TUKG 


thus connecting Aias with Megarian 
towns, but giving no number of ships. 
The story is alluded to by Aristotle, 
Rhet. i. 15, and numerous other author- 
ities (quoted in Hentze, Anh. ad Toc. ; 
Lehrs, Ar. p. 447), but cannot be ° 
regarded as entirely trustworthy. Some 
said that the line was inserted by 
Peisistratos. At all events it shews 
how, during the period of Attic litera- 
ture, the Catalogue was regarded as 
having a canonical authority. But the 
passage as it stands cannot possibly be 
in its original form; for it would be 
quite alien from the spirit of the ‘‘ Cata- 
logue” to dismiss so great a hero as 
Aias with a single line, or even two,— 
tva in the local sense occurs here, 604, 
and T 478, in I].: otherwise it is peculiar 
to Od. 

559. taxideroav, the ‘‘Cyclopean” 
walls of Tiryns are as great a marvel at 
the present day as in the time of Homer. 

560. katexovoas, “‘enfolding the deep 
(Saronic) gulf.” The word applies of 
course to the territories, not the cities. 
There is no sufficient analogy for taking 
éxovcas by itself as intrans.=lying. It 
is only of Argos in the narrower sense, 
the city, that Diomedes was king. 

564. d&yakAevrod, as one of the Seven 
against Thebes, A 404-410. 

566. Tadaiov(Sao,son of Talaos. This 
is one of a number of patronymics 
formed with a double termination ; 
another case of -cwy + dns is Lamervovldns 
(Hes.) Forms like IIm\qeddns, Pypytiddns, 
etc., are quite similar ; they contain the 
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cuntavtov & ryeito Boy ayabos Atopndns: 

totic. S aw oyddéKkovTa méXatvat vjes SmOvT- 
of 6¢ Muxivas elon, €UKTLEVOV mroniclpor, : 

adveidy te KopwOov évetipévas a 570 

’Opveras 7 évéuovto “ApacOupénv 7 épatewvnv 

Kat Xuxvdv’, 60° dp “ASpnotos par éuBacirever, 

of @ “Varepnciny te kat aivewwnv Tovdeccav 

TleAdjvny 7 etyov, nS Aiysov audevéuovto 

Aiyiadov 7 ava ravra Kab awd’ “EXixnv edpeiar, 575 

TOV ExaTOV VAaV Hpye Kpelov “Ayapéuverv 

"Arpeldns. Gua TO ye TOAD THEioToL Kal Apiotos 

Aaol érovt’s &v § avtos edvceTo vépoTa yadKov 

KuUOLo@Y, Tact Se METET PETE NOWEToLY, 

obvex’ dpiotos env, TOAD Sé TrEloTOUS aye Naods. 580 
ot S eiyov xoidnv Aaxedaiuova Kntdéeccav 

Dapiv te Sraptnv te TodvTpHpava TE Méconp, 

Bpvoeias 7 évéwovto Kat Adyerds épatewvas, 

oi T ap ’AwtKras eiyov “EXos 7 eparov mrorteOpor, 

of te Adav eiyov 38 Oltunov audevéwovto, 585 

TOV ol adeAdeds oye, Body dyads MevéXaos, 

e€nxovta vedv amatepbe S& dwpiocovto. 

év & avros Kiev Hoe Tpobuvpinor remoibds, 

ge, r , Ly a 

oTpuvav Trodeuovder pedduota 8é eto Oupd 


suff. -co- (which itself is capable of being the derivation of the word is quite un- 
used for a patronymic, as Terapudyros Alas) certain, and of many interpretations that 
+ 46s; cl.on Al. Forthe double suffix have been proposed none is convincing. 


compare Kopw6-ca-xé-s (Angermann, C. 579. maow 8g so Ar.: MSS. 8rc waou. 
St. 1 1). For Myxierijos MSS. give Zenod. obelized this line and the next ; 
Myxicréos or -réws. See on A 489, 580 seems unnecessary and tautological. 

570. Aristarchos observed that when 581. KotAnv A. xntderoay, ‘ L, lying 
the poet speaks in his own name (here low among the rifted hills.” KyTWeroay 
and N 664) he calls the city ‘ Corinth” ; no doubt refers to the numerous volcanic 
but puts in the mouth of the hero ravines which are characteristic of the 
Glaukos the older name *Egtpn, Z 152. Laconian mountains. See Buttm. Levil. 


572. mp@ra ; according to the legend s.v. There was another reading, attri- 
Adrastos had been driven from Argos, buted to Zenod. by the Schol. on 8 1, 
and dwelt with his grandfather in Sikyon, xaerdeooay, which was explained as 
where he gained the royal power, but meaning “rich in cadauivOds or kaleros,” 
afterwards he returned and reigned in a herb growing abundantly in the district ; 
Argos. ‘ but might equally mean “ full of clefts,” 

575. Alywaddy, the N. shore of Pelo- from kalara; cf. KardSas, the gulf into 
ponnese, afterwards called Achaia. téy which political criminals were cast at 


is gen. after yyy, ships of these folk, Sparta. See Merry and R, on 01. 
578. vépora is found six times in I]. 582. Mécon=Mecoiyn, Schol. 


and twice in Od. (w 467, 500), always as 587. damdreofs, ic. Menelaos’ contin- 
an epithet of Xarxdy, Jt Is generally in- gent was independent of that ruled by 
terpreted ‘gleaming, “shining,” but his brother. For 590 see 356. 
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ticac Gas “Enévns opynpata te orovayds Te. 590 
ot dé IlvAov 7 évéwovto kat “Apnynv éparewviy 

kal Opvov "Addevoto mopov Kal édxtitov Aird, 

kal Kutrapuconevta Kat “Apduyéveray evacov 


x \ / a 
kat IIteXedv cal “EXos cal Adpiov, &v0a Te podoat 


b / e / \ yi n > a 
avTopevar Oamuply Tov Opnixa Tavcav aoLonys, 


Oiyvanrinber iovta rap’ Kipitov Oiyadufos: 


na \ > / J 5) 

oTEDTO yap EVYOmEVOS ViKNTEemEV, El TEP av avral 
na Nea an \ / 

podoas aeidotev, Kovpat Avos aiyLoxoto: 


ai Oé Yorwo dpwevar mnpov Oécav, adtap dowdy 


Geotrecinv adérovto Kal éxrédabov KiOapiorvy. 


600 


lal 95 / 
tav adO yyepoveve Tepynvios immota Néotwp: 


a > 2 / X, Nee, 2 Q 
TO EVEVNKOVTA Y adupat VEES EO TLYOWYTO. 


591. Three cities named Pylos, on the 
W. coast of Peloponnesos, claimed the 
honour of being Nestor’s home (éore IlvNos 
mpd IIvdovo* ddos ye pev Eote Kal ddXos, 
Aristoph. Hg. 1059, and Strabo). One 
was in Elis, and cannot be meant here 
(see 615-6). Another disappeared in 
very early times, and was not known to 
Pausanias ; it was in Triphylia, and its 
claim was supported by Strabo, who 
thought that it ought to be further 
north than the third candidate, the 
famous Messenian Pylos, now Navarino, 
on account of the details in A 682 f., 
where however see the note. There can 
be little doubt that the last is really 
Nestor’s Pylos. See notes on E 397, 
I 149 ff. 

592. Opiov, evidently the Opuvdecca 

mods of A 711. 
_ 595. vrdv Ophuka, ‘that Thracian.” 
Thamyris, like Orpheus, was one of the 
legendary Thracians who dwelt in Pieria 
at the foot of Olympos, and from whom 
the cultus of the Muses was said to come. 
In Rhesos, 921-925, the Muses speak of 
the time 

br’ Proper vis xpvobBwrov els NEras 

IIdyyatov épydvoow é&noknuevae 

Moitom, peylorny eis pw wehwdias 

dew copiorH Opykt, karuphwoapev 

Oduupw, bs Nucy TON edévvacev TEXY IY. 
- 596. The poet evidently conceives 
Thamyris as a minstrel wandering from 
court to court. This does not seem to 
be the Homeric view ; it is well known 
that minstrels are not mentioned in the 
Il., and in the Od. they appear all to 
be attached to the household of par- 


ticular chiefs. For the legend of Eurytos 
of Oichalia (in Thessaly, 730) see 6 224 
sqq., 6 13 sqq. 

597. This appears to be the only case 
in H. of ef . . .\dy with opt. (it is not 
mentioned either in H. G. or in Ebel. 
Lex. s.v. ei), but it is virtually equi- 
valent to el xe with opt., which is not 
very rare; eg. A 60, B 123, etc. (H. G. 
§ 313). dy with the opt. puts a state- 
ment in the form of a merely imaginary 
supposition (H. G. § 300), and « shews 
that this supposed case is made the basis 
of a conclusion, the apodosis. The oratio 
recta would have been vixjow (fut., as A 
60) elrep av adral potoa deldovey. There 
is no necessity or other justification for 
saying that the opt. represents the 
subj. of or. recta: the subj. might have 
been used (I' 25, H 225), but would have 
expressed a more confident tone. (L. 
Lange, EI, p. 209). 

599. anpds a doubtful word, tradition- 
ally explained “blind,” as in Aesop, 17, 
dvinp mnpbs, cf. érupddcaper in Rhes. 
ut sup. Others say “‘ maimed,” deprived 
either of voice (so Ar.) or of the right 


, 

yan! 

* The 
os om | h 


9 cogent 


hand: and in this general sense the | 


word is common in later Greek. Ar. 
referred to 6 64 to show that blind- 
ness was no disqualification for a 
minstrel. Brugman explains it as 
maF-pos from pav- (ra-lw, pav-40) to 
smite; Curt. Ef. no. 356, conn. with 
relpw. avrap is continuative, as 465, etc., 
“and moreover.” éxAé\a@ov, for this 
trans. use of the redupl. aor. cf. O 60, 
and dedayety always (H 80, X 343, 
etc. ) 
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ot & éyov ’Apxadiny td Kuddjvys pos aint, 
Airérwov rapa tiuBov, iv avépes ayxipayntai, 
ot Devedy 7 évépovto kat Opyopevov rorvpndov 
‘Péarny te Xtparinv te Kal jveuwoecoav Evicrny, 
kal Teyény eiyov cal Mavrtivénv épatewvny, 
Stiphyrdv 7 eiyov cat Uappactny évéuorto, 
Tov npy ’AyKatowo mais Kpelov *Ayatrnvep 
éEnxovta vedy trodées & év vnb éxdorn 
"Apkaves dvdpes EBawov émuctdpuevor moreputlerv. 
abtos yap oduy &axev dvat avdpdv ’Ayapyeuvev 
vas évooédXmous mepdayv él olvora movTor, 
"Atpeidns, érel od opt Oardoowa &pya pepe. 

ob © dpa Bourpdovdy te kal” HrSa Siav Evacov, 
dccov éf “Tpuivy cal Mipowos écyatowoa 
métpn T Orevin Kat >Arelcrov évtos_éépyet, 
TOV av Técoapes apxol écav, déka & avepl éxacte 
vies Evrovto Goat, morées & &uBavov °Exrecoé. 
TOV pév dp "Audiwayos cal Oddrrv0s nyncacOnv, 
vies 0 ev Kredrov, 6 & ap Euvpvrou, "Axtoplove: 


605 


610 


615 


620 


Tov 8 ’Apapuyxeldns ApXE Kpatepos Acwpns- 
Tay Oé TeTapTov npxe TlorwvEewvos Oeoesd%s, 
e\ > / ¢) / vy 
vies “Ayaobéveos Atvyniddao dvaktos. 
ot & é« Aavdsyioro "Eyivdov 0 iepdov 625 
Ue Oy / / © ls ” 7 
VijT@V, at vatovet Trépnv aros, "HrLdos dvTa, 


604. The Arcadians are never men- 
tioned again in H. except H 134 in a tale 
of Nestor’s, though their sixty ships 
formed one of the largest contingents to 
the army. The tomb of Aipytos son 
of Elatos is mentioned by Pausanias as 
being at the foot of the mountain Syma. 
See Pind. OJ. vi. 33. 

612-4 were obelized by Zenodotos ; 
but they are obviously designed to meet 
a possible ‘‘historic doubt,” and cohere 
with the rest of the paragraph. 

615. See A 756 for Buprasion, the 
Olenian rock, and Aleision, as landmarks 
of Elis. The four localities in 616-7 
seem to be regarded as being at the four 
corners of the valley known as xol\y 
“HXs. There is a slight confusion of 
construction in dccov érl . . . évrds 
éépyet, or in other words the object of 
éépyet is not, as we should expect, and 
as we find in Q 544, 8ccoy, but "Hida, 
to be supplied from the previous line. 


Instead of dccov ért, the usual phrase 
is cov 7’ él (H 451, O 358, etc.) There 
would seem to have been a fourfold 
tribal division of Elis. *Hareiol was the 
proper name for the inhabitants of Elis, 
A 688, 

621. *Axroplwve is properly the title 
of Kteatos and Eurytos (not of course 
the same as in 596), as “‘sons of Aktor,” 
at least as putative father. But the 
patronymic is here, as often, transferred 
to the grandsons ; Alaxldns is a familiar 
case, and Priam is Aapdavidys from a 
yet more remote ancestor. It is better 
therefore to read the dual with Ar. and 
A, than to follow the other MSS., which 
give “Axroplwvos, as N 185. For the 
curious legends about the sons of Aktor 
see A 709, Y 638. 

626. al, Zen. of; but the analogy of 
vaerday as applied to places by a sort 
of personification (A 45, a 404, etc.) is 
sufficient to justify the reading of Ar, 
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n 99? / 
TOV avO’ rHryeuwoveve Méyns atadravTos "Apne, 
PunreidSys, dv tikte Svidiros tamota Pvrevs, 
v 
bs mote Aovdyiovd’ atrevdooato Tatpl yorwbeis: 


fal >, / Ue a 
TO ) ALA TETOAPAKOVTA péeXNaLVaL VES émrovTo. 630 


avtap ’Odvaceds rye Kefarrjvas peyabipovs, 
vA 
ot p “1dxnv eiyov cat Nypitov eivoaripudror, 

\ K Vf > ah \ > /- lal 
kal Kpoxtrg« évéwovto cal Aiyidurra tpnyxelar, 


7 ¢ 
ot te LaxvvOov éyov 78 ob Ldpov aupevésovTo, 
vA > 4 
ol 7 Hmewpov éxov 4S avtimépata vépovTo* 635 


lal \ *) 9 a 

Tav pev “Odvaceds hpye Att phtw arddavtos* 
lal > y na 

TO & awa vies Errovto Suddexa pidToTrapyor. 


Aitarav & iyeito Ooas ’Avdpaipovos vids, 


ob [ldeupav’ évépovto Kat *Onrevoy 76é Uvrjvnv 

Xarkida 7 ayyladrov Kadvddvd te wetpjeccav: 640 
ov yap &r Olvios peyadyropos viées joav, 

ov8’ dp’ &r’ adtos env, Oave Sé EavOds Medéaypos: 


and MSS. The Echinean islands as a 
matter of fact lie opposite Akarnania, a 
considerable distance N. of Elis ; but the 
Homeric geography of the W. coast of 
Greece is apparently based on imperfect 
hearsay, not on knowledge. Dulichion 
cannot be identified. See Merry and 
R. Od. App. ii. 

629. Phyleus had to leave his home 
because he bore witness against his 
father Augeias, who endeavoured to cheat 
Herakles of the reward promised him 
for the cleansing of the stables. See 
Pind. O. xi. 28. The people of Meges are 
called Breit in N 692, O 519; this 
indicates that consciousness of their 
tribal unity with the inhabitants of Elis 
which is quite consistent with the legend 
that their king came to them from 
there. 

632. For the geography of Ithaka see 
Merry and R.’s App., quoted above. 
elvor(pvddov = év-Foat-, from Fod, root of 
Ow, etc. (Curt. Et, no. 324) ‘‘making 
its foliage to shake,” ¢.e. with trembling 
leafage. So Hesych. kwyolpuddov, and 
ef. évvoctyaios. Nvprtov, v 351 « 21. 

635. dvrurépaia, the coast of the 
mainland opposite Ithaka (regarded as 
part of Elis). That the inhabitants of 
the islands had such possessions on 
the mainland is consistent with 6 635, 
where Noemon speaks of crossing over 
to Elis, @0a pou imo | dddexa O7jrevat, 
bd & iyulovor Tadaepyol. 


637. pidromdpyot, with cheeks painted 
with vermilion. This does net indicate 
so much a personification of the ship as 
a literal painting of a face upon the bows, 
the red paint being. used as a primitive 
approximation to the colour of flesh. So 
powtxorépyos \ 124, 271. Though this 
practice is not expressly recorded other- 
wise in H., there can be little doubt that 
it existed then as it did, and still does, 
all over the world, from Chinese junks 
to Mediterranean and Portuguese fishing 
boats, to-say nothing of its survival in 
the “‘figure-head.” In early vase-paint- 
ings the ship of war has an animal’s 
head for the bows, generally a pig’s snout. 
The original idea seems to have been to 
give the ship eyes with which to sce its 
way. Of course the actual painting may 
in Homer’s ships have degenerated into 
a purely conventional daub; but the 
epithet in question shows that even in 
that case some consciousness of its origin 
had survived. Ar. remarked #5n % €x 
xpwudrov pléis qv émimoddoaca, mpos THY 
fwypaguchy. Cf. Herod. iii. 58, To be 
maraiy macat al vies Foray purrnudpées. 

641. For the Homeric legend of Oi- 
neus and Meleagros see I 529 sqq. Zenod. 
obelized 641-2, apparently because Mele- 
agros alone is named of all the sons of 
Oineus. As the Schol. remarks, adrds 
may refer either to Oineus or to Mele- 
agros, according to the punctuation. tT» 
dé, sc. Thoas. 


LY 


the islands to Thessaly. 
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a / Si lal 
7@ © én wavT érétarto avacckuev Aitwrotcw: 


lal Ve ial cf 
To oO dpa TEecoapaKovTa médaLvat ves ErrovTo. 


Kpnrav & [dopueveds Soupsxrutos aryewovever, 


645 


AY / ’ 9 / if. if 
ot Kvwoov T eiyov Vopruva Te TELyLoEToar, 

/ / 
Adik«rov Midyrov te kab apywoevta AvKactov 


/ ¢ / / Ne \ , 
Darctov te ‘Pdti6v Te, Toms ed vateTOdCas, 
¢ / / > / 
adnot 8’, of Kpirnv éxatourodw audevéwovro. 


Tav pev ap ldopeveds Soupexdutos %Hyeudovevev 


i} 2: > He ) / > - / 
Mnpvovns 7 atddavtos "Evuario avdpeibdvtn 
toiot © dw’ dydéxovta wérXawas vies Errovto. 

TrAnmorepwos & “HpardetSns jis te wéyas te 


x “Podou évvéa vias dyev ‘PoSicov ayepayar, 


ot ‘Pddov apudevéwovto Suc tpiya Kkoounbértes, 


Aivdov "Inrvodv te Kab dpywoevta Kdpecpov. 


645. The enumeration having passed 
from Boiotia 8. and W. through Pelo- 
ponnesos and the Western islands to 
Aitolia, now takes a fresh start from the 
S. of the Aegaean Sea and passes through 
The Cretan 
towns named are all at the foot of Ida 
in the middle of the island. See 7 172- 
7 for the Homeric account of Crete. 

646. Kvaods, > 591. 

647. Mdnros, said to be the metro- 
polis of the famous Ionic Miletos. 

649. In 7 174 Crete is said to contain 
ninety cities ; a divergence on which, as 
we learn from the Schol., the Xwplfovres 

ounded one of their arguments. 

651. “Evvadlo dv8peihdvry: if this 
reading is right there is a violent synizesis 
of -w av- into one syllable. But perhaps 
we ought to write ddpupdvry, where ddpc- 
is a lighter form of dv5pc; and so \urode” 
adpérnra II 857, X 363, for dvdpérnra, like 
aBpdrm dupt-Bporos, where the 8 has, like 
the 6 of dvdp, arisen from the nasal, 
which then disappeared. H. G. § 370, 
note. 

653. The Rhodians, in spite of this 
elaborate panegyric, are not again men- 
tioned in Homer: of Tlepolemos we have 
only the account of his death, E 628 
sqq. Bergk (Gr. Lit. i. p. 559) regards 
that episode, as well as the present 
passage, as interpolated into the original 
Iliad by a Rhodian bard at about the time 
of the maritime supremacy of Rhodes, 
928-905 B.c. (or possibly later). If so 
we have a terminus inferior for the age 


of the Catalogue. It is hardly possible 


to suppose that a Dorian colony and 
Herakleid hero were ever admitted to 
the Trojan expedition by the original 
legend, in which the Dorians and Hera- 
kleidai are elsewhere absolutely ignored 
(except 7 177); especially as the char- 
acteristic triple division of the Dorian 
tribes is so emphatically insisted upon. 
ei legend of Tlepolemos is given in 
full in Pind. O. vii. 

654. dyepdxov, apparently a desperate 
word ; many derivations have been pro- 
posed, but not one carries conviction. 
It is applied by Homer to the Trojans, 
the Mysians, and once to an individual, 
Periklymenos, \ 286. In Homer and 
Pindar it seems to be a word of praise, 
but later writers use it to mean “over- 
bearing,” ‘‘haughty.” Pindar applies it 
ta things, N. vi. 64, O. x. 96, P. i. 96. Tt 
is common in Polybios, Plutarch, Philo- 
stratos, etc., though not found in pure 
Attic. I give without comment a number 
of proposed etymologies. (1) &yav yepad- 
xos (Ar.): (2) dd rod yay emt yépws 
dxetoOar (Ht. Mag.): (3) dia 7d dryelpew 
oxy, TovTETTL Tpopiy : (4) dyelpew dxous, 
assem blers of chariots ( Déderlein): (5) dyet- 
pew, ds swiftly gathering (Bottcher) : 
(6) dya(v) epwh (suff. -xo-), violent, im- 
petuous (Gobel) : (7) dya-, epa, éxw, hav- 
ing much land (Suidas) : (8) dyatpws exe, 
holding themselves proudly (Pott): (9) 
adj. dyepds, root dy, to admire, hence 
dyepwsooe (Hesych.), and dyépwxos = excit- 
ing wonder (Schmalteld) : (10)=dyédav- 
xos, the bull proudly leading his herd: © 
Bergk (@r, Lit. i. 129). 
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Tov pev TAynTorenos SoupixdvTos aryemovever, 

ov Téxev “Aatudyeva Bin “Hpaxdmeln, 

tiv ayer €& “Edvpns, motapod amo LEeddAevTos, 

mépoas aorea TOANA SvoTpepéwy aifnav. 660 
TrAnoreuwos &, érel ody tpad’ evi weydpm évTIKTe, 


eZ SM ein te / / 
avuTika TATPOS Eot0 Pirovy MyTPwWA KATEKTA 
” / 
non ynpacKovta, Atxvpviov dfov “Apmos. 


aiwra Sé vijas érn€e, wordy © 6 ye Naov ayelpas 


a / / » 

BH devyov émt rovrov: ameihnoay yap ot adNot 665 
¢ 

viées viwvol te Bins “Apaxdnelns: 


aN A eT LS wd i 
avtap 6 ¥ és ‘Pddov ikev Gddpevos Ayea TATXOV" 


TpuyOa Se dKnbev Katapvraddy, dé PidyOev 


> / (v4 nan 
éx Avds, 85 Te Oeotor kal avOporroow avaccel. 


Ys rn 
Kal odw Oearéctov TOvTOV KaTéyeve Kpoviov. 670 


Nupeds ad Lwyunbev dye tpeis vijas éicas, 


Nupeds ’Aydains vids Xaporo.d 7 dvaktos, 
Nupeds, ds KaddaTos avip bo “Tov rOev 
Tov dd\Xxov Aavady pet aptvpova IInrelwva: 


GX adraTradvos env, Tatpos Sé of elmreto aos. 675 
¢ / 
ob & dpa Nicupov 7 etyov KpdrraOov re Kacov te 

xa Kev Eipurinrovo rod vicous te Kadvdvas, 


Tov ad Beldurmos Te Kalb "Avtidos HynoadaOny, 


659= 0 531. This river Selleeis (dif- 
ferent of course from that mentioned 
839, M 97, in Asia) was according to Ar. 
in Thesprotia, in the country of the 
DerrAgol (IL 234); others said it was in 
Elis, and that Herakles took Astyocheia 
when he overthrew Augeias (so Strabo). 

661. tpdde, for this intrans. use cf. 
B 555, ® 279; vulg. rpddy & (as I 201, 
A 222), but without MS. authority. 

662. Likymnios was brother of Alk- 
mena. See Pind. O. vii. 27. The homi- 
cide was committed in a fit of anger 
according to Pindar, but another legend 
(ap. Schol. A) made it purely accidental. 

665. yap ot MSS. with Ar. ; but the 
neglect of the digamma in the pronoun 
of is so rare that it is better to read yap 
of. of é\\o. is common enough in H. ; 
eg. A 75, 264, 524, 540, and many 
other cases. V. Z 90. 

670. There was a legend of a literal 
rain of gold sent by Zeus upon Rhodes, 
apparently founded upon this passage 


and on mov toe xpvody, Pind. O. vil, , 
50. But this line, according to a, Scho}, | 


Si, a? 


on Pindar, was obelized. There is no 
mention of this in Schol. A, where we 
find however that Ar. obelized the preced- 
ing line, taking PiAnfev to mean “‘ they 
were friendly to one another in spite of 
the tribal division,” and regarding 669 
as inserted in order to give another 
explanation of idydev. kaTaxéew is 
very often used metaphorically, e.g. xdpu 
6 19, etc., deyxelnv ¥ 408 ; and Pindar’s 
phrase is probably only a stronger form 
of the same metaphor, which he would 
not have misunderstood. The legend of 
the rain is only a later fiction. 

671. Nireus is not mentioned again. 
The double epanalepsis is unique in H 
For tév d\dov after a super. cf. A 505. 
Zenod. obelized 673 and 675, not reading 
674 at all. 

676. These are smal] islands among 
the Sporades: the Cyclades are not 
mentioned at all. Pheidippos and An- 
tiphos again are named ouly here: the 
mention of their Herakleid descent looks 
as .if these lines came from the same 


 3@uitce as the’ Rhodian episode above. 
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vy 


Ococanrod vie dba “HpakreisSao dvaxros: 


a / / 
Tots O€ TpijKovta yAadupal vées eoTLYOWVTO. 


680 


a 5 ¢ \ \ / SYA . 
viv ab Tovs, dacou To LleXacyiKdy “Apyos évatov 


of 7 *Anov of 7 ’AXérny of Te Tenxiva véuovto, 
ot 7’ elyov DOiny 4S “ENAdSa Kadruybvacka, 
Muppuddves & éxaredvto Kal “EXAnves cal "Ayacol, 


rn io) / lal 5 > \ ’ / 
TOV AV TEVTNKOVTA VEOV NV apYos AyaAneds. 


685 


GX’ of y ob Troréworo dvanyéos éuradovto: 
ov yap env, bs Tis ou em arixas iynoatro. 
ketTo yap év vnecot Toddpens Sios "Ayirreds 
Kovpns xwomevos Bovanidos NUKO{LOLO, 


Thy é« Aupynocod é&eldeTo ToArd poynoas, 


690 


Avpynoody SiaTropOjcas Kab telyea OnBns, 
Kad 6& Mivnr &Barev xad ‘Esrlotpodov eyyverluodpous, 
uliéas Evyvoio Yernmiddao dvakrtos: 
n (MTS) 9 Sol / / 9: fe 4 
THS 0 YE KELT axewy, Taya 8 avothocecbat emenXev. 


ob 8 etyov PurdKnv Kab IIlvpacov dvOeudevta, 


Anpuntpos Téuevos, "Itwvd te bnTépa unrov, 


681. This line, marked by viv ad as a 
fresh start, stands as an introduction to 
the whole of the section about the Thes- 
salian races, down to 759, and does not 
belong merely to the forces of Achilles, 
Tovs, as though the poot meant to con- 
tinue éomere (484) or épéw (493) (Schol. 
A). The ‘Pelasgian Argos” includes 
the whole of Thessaly, and even Dodona 
in the later Epeiros. For the mythical 
connexion between this region and the 
‘‘Achaian Argos” (T 115), Paley refers 
to Aesch. Supp. 249 sqq., where the kin 
enumerates among Pelasgian lands 

THy Te TleppalBwy x bdva 
Ilivdou re ramlkewa, Wardvey wéXas, 
8pn Te Awdwvata. 

682. These regions are all in the ex- 
treme S. of Thessaly and round the head 
of the Malian Gulf. The use of ‘E\\ds 
as restricted to this region is regular in 
H. (IL 595, I 395, d 496, etc.) The name 
“EdAnves occurs here only in H. (except 
Ilavé\dqves, 530). Cf. Thue. i. 3. 

685. According to II 17 ere were 
fifty men in each ship, and so with 
Philoktetes, 719; but in 510 there are 
120 on each of the Boeotian ships. 

686-694 were athetized by Zenod. ; 
and they have all the appearance of an 
interpolation intended to adapt to the 
present juncture of affairs ‘a poem Gvigih: . 


rey 
fo} 


ally describing the departure of the ex- 
pedition from Aulis. So 699-709, 721- 
728. (See introduction to Book II.) 

éuvaovro = éutuvhoxovro. The only 
other pres. form from the simple stem is 
the part. bv wd.evos, 5106, 0 400, Surnx fs 
apparently horrisonus as applied to war : 
al. kaka dyn Tepitomy, and so Doed.: 
but the » is then unexplained. Of. how- 
ever duondeyrs. 

687. yhratro, potent. opt. without 
dy, as y 231; cf. 1321. ari orlxas ap- 
parently “into the ranks,” drawn up for 
battle. Similarly Y 353, ém or. Gro: 
but in I 113, Yous épuiav él or., 
it means ‘refrained into ranks,” 4.e, 
brought them into line, 

". 691. See Z 397, T 296, 
husband of Briseis, 


692. éyxertpdpous, v. A 242, The 
anticipation of the story in 694 and 724 
is not like Homer; he occasionally alludes 
tofuture events as prophetically known to 
his persons, but does not foreshadow them 
in his own words, (See Introd. to M.) 

696. Ar. expressly says that Anp. 
tépevos is not in apposition with Ilvpacov, 
but is a city called Anujrpov. But in 
this case the asyndeton would be very 
strange ; and the analogy of 506, Ioc- 


Mynes was 


. Opov dyadv Adoos, is strongly in favour 
ays the amore natural view. These towns 
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ayxlarov 7 ’Avtpdva idé Itededv NexeTroiny, 

Tov av pwrtecidXaos apruos iyeuovevev 

fwods edv: TOTe © Hn eyev Kara yala pédawva. 

Tod dé Kal audidpuprs droxyos Durdkyn éhéhevTrT0 700 

‘Kab Sdpuos teTenns: tov & &xtave Adpdavos aviyp 

vnos aToOpdcKxovta Todd TpeTictoy “Ayarav. 

ovde yey ovd of avapyot Ecav, TdOEdv ye Mev apyov: 

aNrG oheas Kocpnoe IloddpKns dfos "Apnos, 

"Iikrov vids modupndrov Pvraxidao, 705 

avtokaciyyntos pmeyadvpou Ipwrecindov 

omdoTepos yeven* 0 8 awa TpoTEpos Kal apelov 

jpas Ipwrecidaos apyuos: oddé Te Aaol 

Sevov” iyryeuovos, ToOedv ye mev écOddv eovTa: 

TO 8 dpa TecoapadKovta wédawat vies Erovto. 710 
ob dé Depas évéwovto twrapal BoiBnida riwvny, 

BoiBnv cai Tradipas Kal évetipévnv “lawrxdv, 

Tov npxy *Aduyntoto diros mais &vdexa vyndr, 

Evunnros, tov tr ’Adunt@ téxe Sta yuvarkov 


"Arknotis, Ilediao Ovyatpav etdos apiorn. 


“I 
4 
OL 


ot §& dpa MnOevnv cat Oavpaxinv évépovto 
\ / ” head An ~ 
kar MertBorav éyov Kat ‘Orava Tpnyetav, 


tov S& Diroxrytns Apxev, TOEwY €d €idds, 


émta veav épéras © év éxdotyn TEevTHKOVTA 
/ , 5 
éuBéBacav, troEwv év eidores ids payer Oar. 720 


lie near the W. shore of the Pagasaean 
Gulf. 

699. Karexev as I’ 243. Protesilaos’ 
ship plays a prominent part in the fight- 
ing later on, N 681, O 705, II 286. 

700. d&phiSpudpys, explained by A 393, 
ro 6& yuvaikds wey TF aupldpupol eloe 
mapevat. 

701. hperedts Froc arexvos 7) adnpn- 
pévos TOO érépov Tay SecrorGy 7) arehelw- 
ros‘ @00s yap fv Tols yhuace Oddhapov 
olxoSouetcbac (Schol. A). The first ex- 
planation is best ; he has only half com- 
pleted his household, as, though married, 
he has left no son. The last is founded 
upon Odysseus’ description of his build- 
ing his own marriage chamber, y 189 sqq. 
Cf. also A 227, ynuas & éx Garduorwo.. . 
ixero. But 66uos cannot mean ‘‘ wed- 
ding-chamber.” The AdpSavos dvfp 
was variously said to have been Aineias, 
Euphorbos, or Hector; the latter was, 


according to Proklos, the name given by Ye! 


the ‘‘ Kypria”; but Ar. held that it was 
certainly wrong, as Hector was not a 
Dardanian strictly speaking. 

708. o88€ péev oS’ oi, “‘yet neither 
were they”; an emphasis is thrown on 
the oi, which is not easily explicable 
for there does not seem to be any strik- 
ing contrast with some other leaderless 
band such as the words wouldimply. In 
726 they come naturally, as two lost 
chieftains have already been mentioned. 
The line is therefore interpolated here 
from 726. 

707. &pa, so Ar.: MSS. dpa with 
Zenod. 708-9 look like a gloss intended 
to explain the apparently ambiguous 64, 
and filled up from previous lines so as to 
make two hexameters. 

The towns following (711-15) lie N. 
and (716-17) E. of the head of the Paga- 
saean Gulf. 


at 
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lal f- 33 / / 
GXN oO pev év vHTw KelTO Kpatép adyea TAaTYoD, 


) > 


Anpurve év iyabén, 601 pw Aérov vies “Ayady 


& 


a / 
Erker poyOifovta Kax@ ddoddpovos bdpov: 
ev?” 6 ye Keir’ ayéov: Taxa b€ pyncecOas &werrov 


an / / 
"Apyetot rapa vnvol PiroxtHTao dvaktos. 


ovee pev 008 of dvapyor écav, 7éb0cdv ye pev apyov: 
arnnra Médov KOoMNGED, "OuArAjos vdO0s vids, 
Tov p érexev “Phyn br ‘Orju wroruTopOo. 

ot & eiyov Tpixeny cai lOobmunv KNMOMAKoETCar, 


ot 7 éyov Oixarinv ror Edptrov Otyarsgos, 


730 


TOV adO’ jyeicOnv “AckrnTId0 Svo raise, 
intip ayad, Todsarelpios Hdé Maydéwv: 
Tots O€ TpLnKoVTAa yAadhupat vées eotvyowvTo. 

\ Soh: > rd tid / ¢€ / 

ot & éyov "Oppéviov of te Kpnvnv “Trrépevav, 


Ce 3 ea) > / Mf / BS 4 
o. T eyov “Aatéptov Titdvord te NevKd Kapnva, 


~I 
oo 
Or 


Tov hpy Kdptarunos ’Evaipovos ayNaos vids: 


TO 0 Gua TecoapdKovtra pédawat vines &rrovto. 
a > x NY / + A 
ot & "Apytocay exov Kat Tuprévny évéuorto, 
/ ’ / 
"OpOnv "Hrdvnv te word 7? Onrooccdva Neveny, 


TOV avO” ryewoveve peverrtdrewos Ilorvroirns, 


/ 
vids IletptO0010, tov aOdvatos téxero Levs, 


= / 
Tov p bd TlecpeOdw@ téxeto KrUTOS ‘IrroSdweva 


A 


lal cy an / 
NATL TO, OTE Hhpas éricato AayvnevTas, 


\ e) / S > 
tous © é« IIndiov doce Kab AlOixecor wéNaccey* 


723. ddoddpwv is used in Il. only of 
animals (O 630, P 21), in Od. only of 
men (a 52, k 137, X 322). There is no 
other allusion in H. to the story of 
Philoktetes, but it must have been per- 
fectly familiar as an essential part of the 
legend of Troy. Zenod. athetized 724-6, 
probably on this ground. Medon appears 
again in N 694, but there he is leader of 
the Phthians with Podarkes (704). 

729. There is now a jump from the 
S.E. to the W. of Thessaly, whence 
came the cultus of Asklepios, which in 
historical times had its chief seat in 
Epidauros. Homer however does not 
represent him as anything more than 
a mortal chieftain, A194. Kopaxderoav 
(dar. Ney.) Thy Tpaxetay Kat bpn éxovcay, 
Schol. B: moA\d dmrok\wara éxovcar, 
xpnuyedn, Hesych. Der. uncertain ; some 
would connect with «dtuaé or Kpnuvos, 
For Eurytos ef. 596, 


731, "AokAnmdo, see 518. 
*AokAntuod. 

734-5. According to Strabo these were 
in Magnesia: if so the lines should come 
earlier, as we have now reached N.W. 
Thessaly. For kdpynva of city walls, ef, 
117, and Tpoins xphdeuva IL 100 ; for the 
fountain Hypereia, % 457, 

738. We are now in the N, of Central 
Thessaly, the home of the Lapithae (M 
128), near the later Larissa, Olodsson 


MSS. 


is said to be still, under the name of , 


Elassona, conspicuous for its white lime- 
stone rock. 

742. The famous fight of the Lapiths 
and Centaurs at the wedding of Peirithoos 
and Hippodameia (réxero here must = 
conceived, v. 513) is mentioned also A 
263. KAutés fem., cf. ¢ 422, 2 299) 7) 
88, and even drocdraros ddun 6 442, H, 
G. §§ 116, 119. 

744, The Aithikes apparently dwelt 
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> iy iva lal 

ovK oi0s, dma TH ye Neovteds fos "Apnos, 745 
e\ € @ / te A 

vios vTrepOvjuoto Kopavouv Kauveidao: 


a aie ser / a 
Tois © dua TecoapdKovta pédawvat vies Errovto. 


iN cee | be 5 an 
Touveds 8 é« Kuidovu frye Sto Kab eikoos vijas: 
lal aie a 4 / 
T@ & Evunves Errovto peverrroremol te UeparBoi, 


\ \ 

ot mept Awdavny dvoyeiwepov oikt? éOevTo, 750 
~ > > , ¢ \ 
of T aud ipeptov Trrapyotov épya véuovto, 


ee > al _N © 
és p’ és UInvevov rpoiet Kadrippoov dap, 


1e ef II a / 2: / 
ovd 6 ye IInver® cvppioyetar apyvpodivy, 
/ / 
adna Té pv KaOdTrEpOeEV errippéer HUT EXaLov" 


7 MS a 
Spkov yap Sewod Ytuyods HdaTos éotiv amoppoé. 


“I 
Or 
Or 


Maryvyitev & Apxe Upd0o00s TevOpndovos vids, 
ot tmept IInvedv cat I1jduov eivooipvdArov 


id lal it 
valeaxov: tov pev II1pd8oos Bods rryemovever, 


lal 8 A / aN a a 
TO Aa TECOOAPAKOVTA MEAQALWAL VYHES ETTOVTO. 


U2 SP e / na 5 
ovToL dp Ayepwoves Aavawy Kal Koipavot joav. 760 


vA te n lj , a (2 n 
TIS T ap TOV ox aplaTos env, TV MOL evVeETre, jouca, 


An ~ v. ser 9 aN iS 4 
AVUTWY 1 LT TT@V, Ol AfL Tpel HOLY ETTOVTO. 


ef \ A 3 x / 
(ammo pev pey apiotar éoay Pypytiddao, 
Tas “Evpnros éXavve trodwxeas dpvidas os, 


in Pindos to the W. of Thessaly. One 
Demokrines actually read AlOiébrecct, 
putidissime. 

745. ovk otos, the verb to be supplied 
is of course jyeudveve (740) ; 741-4 being 
parenthetical. 

749. The Peraiboi are not mentioned 
again in H. Their home was in the 
extreme N. of Thessaly, and as Dodona 
was in Epeiros, far away to the W., we 
must suppose either that the tribe had 
split into two parts, one living to 
the W. of Pindos, or that there was 
an older Dodona in N. Thessaly, or that 
the poet made an error in geography. 
See note on 681. 

751. Tiraphovov, the later Europos. 
What idea the poet had in his mind 
about the meeting of the rivers it is hard 
to say. It is said that the Europos is 
a clear stream which is easily to be dis- 
tinguished for some distance after it has 
joined the Peneios white with chalk: but 
apyvpodivy is a strange epithet ‘to use 
for a river if the emphasis is laid on its 
want of clearness. The connexion of 
the river with the Styx is no doubt due 
to the existence of some local cultus of 


the infernal deities of which we know 
nothing. épya, tilth, as M 283, in a 
purely local sense of tilled fields. The 
word is of course common in Homer in 
the pregnant sense of agricultwral labour. 

755. 8pKxos here, as often, means the 
object sworn by, the ‘‘ sanction ” of the 
oath, Cf. O 88, 7d KareBiuevoy Bruyds 
Udwp, bore péysoros | opkos Sewdrarbs TE 
mée pakdpecot Oeciow. For a god to 
devote himself to the river of the dead 
is to invoke death, which is a loss of 
godhead. For daroppa€ cf. « 514, Kwxu- 
Tos 0, ds 5 Bruyds tOards Ear amoppwé, 
and see Merry and R.’s note there on the 
rivers of the infernal regions. 

760. The ships enumerated amount to | 
1186. Fora calculation of the number of | 
men see Thue. i. 10. If we take eighty-five | 
as mean of the highest and lowest numbers 
mentioned in a ship’s crew, the total will 
come to about 100,000. 

761. For rls +’ dp see A 8. 

763. Pypytiddao, a patronymic applied 
to a grandson: Admetos, father of 
Eumelos (714), was son of Pheres. (Of 
course the horses might be called the 
horses of Admetos, not of Eumelos.) 
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éTpiyas oléteas, cTapirAn él votov éloas* 765 
tas év IInpely Opéw’ apyupotokos ’AréAXwp, 

apo Onrelas, PoBov”Apnos hopeodoas: 

avepav ab péy adpiotos énv TeXapovios Aias, 

bgp "Axireds punveevs 6 yap Todd héptaros ev, 

imtot 8, ob hopéecxov autpova IInrelwva. 770 
GX’ 0 ev &v vHETTL Kopwviat ToVTOTOpoLoW 


KelT atrounvicas ’Ayapéuvove mrowmévt NAGY 

"Atpeidn, Naol S& rapa pnypive Oardoons 

Sicxowcw téprovto Kal aiyavénow lévres 
Ttofourly @+ imaoe 8é Tap’ dpuacw olow &xacros 775 


/ ye 
Aw@TOoV épemTomevot €XedOperrov Te cédiwvov 


Oy bn 2 a eee 
écTacay* appara om EU TTETTUKAGOMEVA KELTO AVAKTO@V 


év KdLains: of & apyov apnidirov trobortes 
pottov &vOa kat &vOa Kata otparov obSé baxXovro. 


ot 8 dp’ icav, ws el re rruph YOav Tica vémorTo: 780 
yaia S brecrevayife Ari ds TEPTILKEPAUVO 


765. 8rpixas oléreas, the 6- here re- 
presents the copulative sa-, as in 6-rarpos 
A 257, see Curtius, Ht. no. 598. The 
explanation of the c in olérns is not clear ; 
it appears to have arisen in’ some way 
from the F. Dialectical forms given by 
Hesych. are deréa, aver#, verjs (Curt. 
Et. no. 210). Probably the right form 
here is 6féreas, the first syllable being 
lengthened by the ictus alone. otapsAq 
(distinguished by accent from cragvd7, 
a bunch of grapes) is explained by Schol. 
A as Naokotkds diaBijrys, ds dua mAdros 
kal twos perpel, i.e. the still familiar 
mason’s level, consisting of a plummet 
hanging in a T-square. The der. is 
dubious, Curt. Zé, 219. The sense is 
that the two mares were exactly of equal 
height at every point as measured by a 
level across their backs. 

766, IInpeln, according to the old com- 
mentators a town in Thessaly. It was 
early corrupted into the more familiar 
Ikep(y of most MSS. A gives IInepln, 
the beginning of the corruption, and 
the text is found only in Eustathius, 
Valckenaer suggested bypely, for it was 
near Pherae that Apollo served his time 
in subjection to Admetos, a legend which 
is evidently alluded to here, 

767. dBov "Ap. hopeotcas, tc. bring- 
ing with them battle-panic to the enemy, 
See the (doubtful) phrase uorwpe poBouo, 
E 272. 


770 looks like an interpolation caused 
by a reminiscence of © 276. 

772. d&mropnvicas, the do- here seems 
to be intensive, as in our vulgar phrase 
‘raging away,” giving full vent to his 
anger. Cf. drey@alpey I 415, dmapéc- 
gacba T 183, droeurety I 309, drobav- 
bdaoa £€ 49; and Lat. deswevire, ete. 
Schol. Vict. on H 230 says that Ar. 
wrote émuuny., but this is very doubtful. 

774 = 5 626. alyavéqowy, either from 
aig, as a spear for hunting goats, or from 
aioow ; the former derivation is supported 
by « 156, where they are actually used 
against goats. 

177, wervkacpéva, wrapped up with 
covers, mér\o., as E 194, to keep them 
clean while not in use. 
word seems to be used in a hyperbolical 
sense, ‘‘ hidden by its ornaments.” 

780. We have two more short similes 
describing the march to battle, in addition 
to those of 459 sgq., to be followed by 
others at the beginning of T. 780 seems 
to be an exaggeration of 455, and to 
refer to light, which is as great as if the 
whole earth were on fire. The idea is 
not the same as in udpyavro déuas Tupos 
alGouévoro, A 596. vépouro is pass. only 
here. The act. means ‘to deal out” or 
“drive to pasture” (¢ 233); the mid. to 
feed upon (of fire, ¥ 177), to inhabit, or 
to possess (Z 195). 

781. The connexion of Zeus TEpTiKe- 


In © 503 the. 
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/ (4 b > \ ; rn 
xoouevo, OTE T appl Tudwés yaiav iwacon 
So / / \ 
ety “Apiuous, 601 pact Tudwéos eupevas edvas: 
a y fal € NX / rn 
@S apa TOV UTO Todo) péya oTevayileTo yaia 


Or 


épyopévov’ wdra 8 oka dSiérpnocoy rediovo. 78 
Tpwoly & ayyeros Oe trodiveuos wxéa “Ipis 


map Avds aiyioxoto ody ayyedin areyew7y* 
€ 8 > \ > / aN / / : 
of & ayopas ayopevoy ert Ipsdpovo Ovpnow 


TavTEs ounyepées, Huev véou HOE yépovTes. 
ayyod 8 ictapévn mpocépy modas w@Kéa “pus: 790 
elaato 5é POoyynv vie Ipudpoto MHonrirn, 


ds Tpdwv cKoros if, trodwxeinor TetrovOos, 


i 3 > ba / > / J 
TuLBe@ er axpotatm Atauntao yépovTos, 
¢ Uf an Tal 
Séypevos oTTdTe vaddiy adopynOeiev “Axarol: 


pauvos with the phenomena of a volcanic 
district has been thought to allude to the 
violent electrical disturbances which often 
accompany eruptions. “Apipa is said to 
be a volcanic region in Kilikia (according 
to others in Mysia, Lydia, or Syria). But 
A., perhaps following Ar., gives Eivapiwos, 
and so Vergil must have read, Aen. ix. 
716, ‘‘durumque cubile Jnarime Lovis 
imperiis imposta Typhoeo.” The meta- 
phor of lashing reappears in the story of 
the defeat of Typhoeus by Zeus in Hes. 
Theog. 857, where he is described as a 
monster with a hundred snake’s heads 
spitting fire, the son of Gaia and Tartaros. 
So also Pindar, in a magnificent pass- 
age of Pyth. i., where his birthplace is 
given as Kilikia, but his prison as beneath 
Cumae and Aetna. 

785. Siémpyooov teStovo, for this local 
gen. see H. G. § 149; it ‘‘expresses a 
vague local relation (within, in the sphere 
of, etc.).” ‘Note that this use of the 
gen. is almost confined to set phrases ; 
also that it is only found with the gen. 
in -ovo (the archaic form).” Cf. 801, and 
iva mohocwpmer ddoo0 Q 264, and note on 
A 483. 

786. We now come to the Catalogue of 
- the Trojans and allies, introduced by a 
short narrative. 

788. The gate of the king’s palace has 
always been the place of justice and of 
audience among eastern nations; a 
familiar example is the “Sublime Porte.” 
791-5 were obelized by Ar. on good 
- grounds: ‘“‘if the advance of the Greeks 
was all that had to be announced, there 
was no need of the goddess; but if 
the Trojans lacked courage and had to 


G 


be persuaded to advance, the goddess 
must appear in person. When the gods 
take human shape, they are wont to 
leave at their departure some sign by 
which they may be known. The message 
is not adapted to the tone of a son 
speaking to his father, but is intense 
(émirerauévor) and reproachful: and the 
words of 802 do not suit Polites; it is 
Iris herself who should impose the 
command.” On the other hand 1. 798 
is rather suited to a human warrior than 
to a goddess. But the whole passage 
seems forced, and out of place. 804-5 
should belong to a description of the first 
landing of the Greeks (compare the 
similar advice of Nestor 362-8, and the 
building of the wall in H 337-343) ; and 
it has been remarked that as a matter of 
fact the numbers of the enemy must 
have been largely reduced by the tenth 
year of the war, especially as the Myr- 
midons are no longer among them. 

793. The tomb of Aisyetes is not 
again named as a landmark ; but other 
barrows are mentioned in a similar man- 
ner, ¢.g. 811, and the ofua “dou K 415, 
A 166, 371, 2 349. 

794, Séypevos, apparently a perf. part. 
with irregular accent. Cobet would read 
déxmwevos as a syncopated pres. (a form 
mentioned in the Htym. M. and found 
as a variant on I 191 in A); comparing 
dpuevos P 738, etc. His objection to 
the text however applies only to the 
ordinary view that déyuevos is an aor. 
form (édéyunv) ; but déxarac M 147 is 
clearly perf. For other cases of perf. 
without reduplication see H. Gs 23 
(olSa, Epxarat, toca, ? iépevro, 2 125, and 
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@ yépov, aiel Tor pvOo. pirou aKpitoé eiow, 
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n \ / Yael y 
Tolcw éxacTos avip onpawéta, olci rep dpyet, 805 
na / if 33 
tov © éEnyeicOw, Koounodmevos Todujras. 
® y; a Yj ff 
as épab’, “Extwp & ob te Beds erros Hyvoincer, 
a S. > r $i 
aia & éhua’ ayopyy: éml retyea & ésoevovto. 
an tA ell uA > > / 
Tacat & @iyvuvto TIAA, ex 8 écavTo ads, 


meCot O° immijés te* modvs & dpuparydds dpdpeuv. 810 
gore O€ Tis mpoTdpoiWe TONS aiTrela KOAOYN, 


one or two other doubtful forms). Or 
déypevos itself might be a syncopated 
present ; there is probably no reason for 
supposing that the affection of x by u 
is confined to aor. and perfect stems. 
vatduy, this form of vais occurs only 
for an ablatival gen., with a specially 
locative sense. H. G. §§ 154-8. 

796. ido is pred., &kpirou (uncon- 
sidered, 2.c. long and untimely: see on 
246) goes with u00c. 

801. mpoti, so Ar., Aristoph., Zen. : 
MSS. zrepl. 

802. “Eixrop, col 8€, for the use of dé 
ef. "Hoare, col dé, Aesch. Pr. V. 3. 

804. Cf. A 437-8; and X 364-5, oft re 
Tordovs BboKer yata wéawa modvorepeas 
dv@pwmous, where the epithet is more in 
harmony withthe metaphor of men as 
fed by the soil: here it means no more 
than ‘‘widely scattered.” But if the 
passage is to be saved from ludicrous 
weakness, we must omit both 803 and 
804 ; the injunction then becomes, not 
an absurdly obvious piece of tactical ad- 
vice, but a call to immediate action, 
such as the context requires; “let each 
commander give his men the word (to 
advance) and lead them against the 
enemy.” 

805. For onpatvére cf. A 289, 

806. modvqTas, a Herodotean form not 
recurring in H.: woNrns is found only 
O 558, X 429, 181, p 206. 


807. hyvolycev, ‘the word which led 
astray the interpolator of 791-5,” accord- 
ing to Ar., may quite well mean ‘did 
not ignore,” ¢.e. disobey (Schol. A). 

809. macat dy7l Tod bda (and so M 
340) Ar., ze. the gates were thrown wide 
open ; because, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of muhal Aapdaviac E789, H. does not 
seem to have conceived Troy as having 
any gates except the Skaian. But in all 
the other phrases (A 65, N 191, 408, 548, 
ete., and even « 389) to which Ar, 
referred to support his theory of was = 
dos, the emphasis lies on the fact that 
the whole of something is affected when 
it might have been only a part; the 
difficulty here obviously is that we can 
hardly conceive a part of a gate being 
opened ; ma@cat could at the most mean 
that both the cavides were opened, not 
one only, and then it would obviously 
be an unnatural phrase. It is better to 
consider the poet as conceiving Tlios, 
like all great towns, as many-gated, but 
as only naming the one gate which was 
specially recorded by his tradition, 

811. The tomb of Myrine, like that of 
Aisyetes, is not again named in the 
Iliad; but both names are probably 
traditional, and do not look like the 
invention of an interpolator, Myrine is 
said to have been one of the Amazons 
who invaded. Phrygia (I 189). For the 
language of gods and men see A 403. 
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> / / 
apvetol, Tivovtes Vdwp pérav Aionro.o, 825 


Tpdes, Tay adT ipye Avedovos ayNads vids 
/ cS Z 
Ilavdapos, & kal ToEov “Amo adtos Caxer. 
aA > 9 / t ny n 
ol © ’Adpiaterdy T eiyov Kal jor ’Atratcod 


kab Ilitvevav éxov Kat Tnpelns spos aid, 

rn > 3 / 
Tay px “Adpnatos te kat “Awdios Auvobapné, 830 
vie dtm Mépomos Heprwaiov, os rept tavtev 


vy / a n 
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/ » 
atelyew és TOAELOY POtajvopa: TH é o1 od TL 
/ a 
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Thy pev Onuwoeotépay dvOparos Thy de 
éAnOH Ocots mpoodmrer, Schol B. 

813. Barteva = Brier hill. 

816. The Trojan Catalogue is naturally 
shorter than the Greek, as the poet’s 
interest is entirely on the Achaian side. 


It is remarkable, however, as K. O. 


Miiller has pointed out, that the 
Kaukones and Leleges are not named, 
though they appear among the Trojan 
allies, K 429, T 96, 329: so the Kilikians 
% 397. From 816 to 839 we have five 
Trojan tribes: then follow the allies, of 
whom three tribes are European (844-850) 
and eight Asiatic (840-3, 851-877). 

818. pepadres, for the variation in 
quantity compared with weuadres N 40, 
see H. G. § 26. The partic. is used 
without an infin. = eager, N 40, 46 (78, 
 paudow), O 276, etc. 

819. For the Dardanians 
“ Dardanelles”) see T 215 sqq. 

821. Cf. E 318; and for 0% Bpor@ 
evvnOetoa, Il 176. 


(whence 


824. These Tpdes are a separate clan 
who had doubtless split off from the 
Trojans proper, and settled a short dis- 
tance away to the N.E. Their country 
was called Lykia, see E 105, 173. The 
Aisepos runs into the Sea of Marmora 
near Kyzikos. velarov, nethermost, 
where Ida runs down to the sea; v. 
A 381. 

827. téfov, ‘‘the bow” in the sense 
of skill in archery, ace. to Schol. A; 
for Pandaros had acquired his bow him- 
self, A 106 sqg. A similar phrase is 
used of Teukros, O 440. 


828. These towns lie at the extreme 
N. of the Troad, where the Hellespont 
opens out into the Sea of Marmora. 
Pityeia is possibly the later Lampsakos. 
For AwoOdpné v. 529. 

831-4 = A 329-832. In both places 
MSS. give odd’ gods for od88 ots (cFovs). 
Merops seems to have migrated from 
Perkote (v. 835). 


s 
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vie dv@ AnOoto IleXacyod Tevtapldao. 
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daaous “EXjorovtos aydppoos évTds éépyet. 
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“A€wod, 06 KdddoTov dap érixidvatae atav. 


850 


Tadrayover & iyetro Uvrapéveos Xdovov KH 


/ 

835. Towns near the S. side of the 
Hellespont. 

839. ai®wves, apparently “‘sorrel” or 
brown. The epithet is used to mean (a) 
shining, especiaily of iron or bronze, 
(0) reddish coloured or tawny, of animals 
(cf. fulvus from fulg-co), especially the 
lion, the bull (II 488), and eagle (O 690). 
Others understand it to mean ‘of fiery 
courage,” others (v. Ameis on o 372) 
“shining” with sleek coats or feathers. 
It is hardly possible to decide between 
these ; the only important argument 
urged is that in © 185, where Hector’s 
four horses are Edy os, Ilddapyos, AlOwy, 
and Adwuros, the two first clearly refer 
to colour; but the last name would 
support Ameis’s interpretation. 

840. eyxertpdpov, secon A242. This 
Larisa seems to have lain on the coast of 
Mysia near Kyme. The same name is 
familiar in Thessaly, where it also was 
considered a Pelasgian town ; clearly it 
was a name common to two branches 
of the Pelasgian race. Cf, P 288 and 
301. 

844, From here to the end of the 
book, as pointed out by Schwarz, the 
tribes named lie along four lines radiat- 
ing from Troy ; the nation at the extre- 
mity of each line being distinguished 
by ry\d0ev or rire. The Thracians, 
Kikones, and Paiones lie N.W., in 
Europe: the Paphlagonians and Ali- 


zones N.E., along the S. shore of the 
Euxine; the Mysians and Phrygians 
S.E., and the Maionians, Karians, and 
Lykians S. 

845. evrds épyet of a boundary on one 
side only, see 617, M 201, and @ 544, 

846. For the Kikones see « 39 sgq. 
They lived on the coast of Thrace. 

848. The Paionians are elsewhere de- 
scribed as spearmen and _ charioteers, 
i.e. heavyy-armed soldiers, not archers 
(except K 428). Asteropaios is not 
mentioned among their leaders, although, 
according to ® 156, he must, by a strict 
reckoning of days, have been in Tlios 
at the time which the Catalogue is made 
to suit. The Axios (in Macedon, W. 
of the Strymon) is said to be the Vis- 
trizza, now a dirty stream. Herod. 
mentions the legend that the Paionians 
were of Trojan descent, v. 13 (vii. 20, 75, 
118, 124). 

851, Ndotov Kfip, cf. A 189. The 
‘wild mules” are supposed to be Jag- 
getais of Tartary (equus hemionus, Linn. ye 
a species intermediate between the horse 
and the ass, of which some rumours 
must have come westward along the 
coast of the Euxine. The ’Everol (Strabo 
‘Hyverol) were, according to later tradition, 
the parent race of the Voueti of Venice. 
In Q 278 Priain’s mules are a present 
from the Mysians, who were neighbours 
of the Paphlagonians. 
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857. >ANUBy, according to Strabo, for 
XadvBn: the Chalybes in historical times 
were famous miners, but produced iron 
only, not silver; Xen. Anab. v. 5, 1, 
Strabo, xii. 3, 19. Armenia however, 
close to them, was the home of silver 
(v. O. Schrader, Sprachw. und Urgesch., 
pp. 249, 251). -yevé0An = “birthplace” 
only here. Paley compares dpyvpou my} 
of the silver mines of Laurion in Aesch. 
Pers. 238. 

861. év worape sc. & 15 sqg., where 
Ennomos is however not named (see how- 
ever P 218); hence Aristarchos obelized 
860-1. 

865. Tvyatn \(pvn, cf. T 391: accord- 
ing to Strabo a lake near Sardis, after- 
wards called KoNéy. Their mother was 
of course the Nyis or nymph of the lake. 
Cf, Z 22, % 444, 7384. Thereis perhaps 
“no other case in H. of maternity attri- 
buted to a lake, though rivers are often 
fathers (e.g. ® 159). There was an old 
variant Al(uvy, apparently introduced to 
avoid this objection, by making Tvyaly 
the name of the nymph. 

867. BapBapopdyev seems to refer 


only to the harshness of the dialect, as 
Thuc. remarked (i. 3). H. does not 
make any broad distinction between 
Achaians and barbarians. So 2Zlvrias 
dypropwvous, 0 294. 

868. dkpirdpvdAdov, zc. with foliage 
massed together, so that the eye could 
not distinguish separate trees. Accord- 
ing to the Scholia the small cones of the 
pine were called #Gezpes from some fancied 
resemblance to those insects. 

872. 85 would naturally refer to Am- 
phimachos as the last named, and so 
Ar. took it: but Schol. A says that 
Simonides held it to mean Nastes as 
the principal leader. But perhaps L. 
Miiller is right in regarding 870-1 as 
spurious, though there is no obvious 
reason for their insertion. xpvodv evi- 
dently means golden ornaments, such as 
Euphorbos wore, P 52. As neither of 
these leaders is named in the fight in 
the river in ®, 874-5 must have been 
obelized like 860-1; there is no} schol. 
to that effect in A, but in the text 
the lines are actually marked with the 
obelus. 
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The main subject of the third book is 
the single combat of Paris and Menelaos, 
into the relation of which are interwoven 
the episodes of the revyocxonla, where 
Priam and Helen watch the Greek army 
from the walls of Troy, and the recon- 
ciliation of Helen to Paris after her 
momentary repentance. 

Setting aside Lachmann’s captious cri- 
ticisms, which have been fully answered 
even by German scholars free from con- 
servative prejudice, the chief objection 
which has been brought against the 
book is that it appears to belong rather 
to the opening than to the tenth year 
of the war. ‘This is true, at least of the 
reixooxorla, for we can hardly sup- 
pose Priam to have been surprised at 
the numbers of the Greeks, or not to 
have known their chief warriors by sight, 
after so many years of siege. But to 
the hearer or reader of the Iliad this és 
the opening of the war, and no further 
justification for the book, as an introduc- 
tion to the long tale of battles, is needed 
from a poetical point of view than the 
book itself. All the principal actors 
whom we have not learnt to know in 
the first two books are, with the curious 
exception of Diomedes, set before us in 
the most artistic and natural manner: 
the frequent mention of earlier events, by 
allusion or narration, clears the ground 
for the continuous action upon which 


we are gradually launched ; while the 
contrast of Menelaos and Paris, and the 
prominence given to Helen and her sub- 
servience to Aphrodite, give the moral 
bias which guides our sympathy to the 
Achaian side. 

But, though the anger of Achiiles is 
tacitly assumed in his absence from the 
scene, this book, like the three which 
follow it, makes no use of the motives of 
the action so fully set forth in Book 1.: 
the promise of Zeus to Thetis is never 
mentioned, and bears no fruit till the 
beginning of Book vit. Thus this 
book, with all from the second to the 
seventh, seems to have been added to 
the original poem, in which Book 1. was 
followed by a defeat of the Greeks—either, 
as Grote thought, in Book viil., or as 
Christ argues, 1 think decisively, in xt. 

1. The tale is taken up from B 483. 
écacrot each tribe, not ‘‘ Trojans as wel! 
as Greeks.” 

3. The simile is copied by Vergil, 
Aen. X. 264 sqg.— 

‘¢Quales sub nubibus atris 
Strymoniae dant signa grues, atque 
aethera tranant 
Cum sonitu, fugiuntque notos clamore 
secundo, ” 


ovpavd0r mpd, before the face of heaven. 
mp6 goes with the locative instead of the 
gen. in two other phrases, "T\c6d. pd 
© 561, 70 mpd A 50. H. G. § 225. 

4. gvyov: observe the aor. in the 
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simile—a sort of “‘gnomic” aor. followed 
by the present. For a0éraros v. Buttm. 
Lex., where the word is explained as a 
hyperbole, “such as not even a god 
could utter”; but such hyperbole is 
not Homeric. But no quite satisfactory 
explanation has been given of the word. 

5. ém with gen. towards, as E 700: 
H. G. § 200-8. The war of cranes and 
pygmies (‘‘Thumblings”) does not xe- 
appear in H. 

7. &pda mpodépovrat, apparently our 
“offer battle,” so @ 210; and &p.da 
mpoBadrdyres A 529: cf. E 506, K 479. 
Hepat, in early morning, A 497, « 52, 
though the significance of the epithet 
here is not very clear. Verg. Georg. i. 
375, seems to have thought, perhaps 
rightly, that it meant “flying high in 
the air”; aeriae fugere grues. 

8. The silence of the Achaian advance 
is contrasted with the Trojan clamour 
again, A 429-436, and is one of the very 
few signs by which H, appears to mark 
a national difference between the two 
enemies, who are always represented as 
speaking the same language. 

10. edt’ Speos: so MSS. (except ts 7’ 
dpeos G) with Ar. : nore dpevs was read 
by the editions of Chios and Massilia 
and others, according to Didymos 
(Schol. A); this must be an error for 
nvr’ Spevs. Aristarchus’ objection to the 
latter, that H. does not ‘use the con- 
tracted form of this gen. is not con- 
vincing, for we might read HUT’ Speos 
(disyll. by synizesis), as aé\vos B 811, 


etc., and the contracted form is actually 
found in ’EpéBevs, Odpcevs, G€peus, OduBevs 
(H. G. § 105, 1). In any case eSre must 
here = wre, a particle of comparison, 
and so it is found again in T 386, but 
nowhere else. Some commentators, 
both ancient and modern, have taken 
etre to mean ‘‘ when,” making line 12 
the apodosis ; but this would be a form 
of expression quite unparalleled in H. 
nore and efre are indeed doubtless forms 
of the same word; and though the 
differentiation in use is general, it does 
not follow that it is universal. So we 
use ‘‘as” in a temporal sense as well as 
to express a comparison. 

12. te... re, as often, indicate merely 
the correlation of clauses, The érl, 
which regularly follows réccov and 8ocor 
(v. on B 616), is construed with it 3 but 
according to the canon of Ar. does not 
throw back the accent on account of 
the intervening particle (v. Lehrs, Qu. 
Ep. 75-78). Most MSS. (but not A) 
read émevooen, 

13. deAdAjs, a dr. Ney, = rolling to- 
gether, dense; virtually the same as 
dodMjs (d-=sa-, together: and ete, root 
FeX of vol-v-o). According to Schol. B, 
Aristophanes read kovicdov @pvur’ ders, 
but there is no analogy for such a sub- 
stantive as ded js. 

19-20 were obelized by Ar, (and Zenod. 
included 18 also) on the ground that a 
warrior would not be arrayed with a bow 
and panther-skin if he were challenging 
heavily-armed foes to combat, But this 
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&s éydpn Mevéraos ’AréEavdpov Oeoewdéa 

dfOarpoicw iSdv: dato yap TicecOar adeirnv. 


avtixa 8 é& dyéwv ody Tevyeow GTO yapate. 
\ 5 
tov & as oov évinaev ’AréEavdpos Oeoedijs 30 


2 / A 
év Tpouaxyowcs pavérta, KaTeTAnYn pirov TOP, 

xX a 

dab & érdpwv eis €Ovos éyd€eTo Kfip’ adecivor. 

¢ 8 4 is r) ug Loa / by id 

@s © OTe Tis Te OpaKovTAa LoMY TahiWopaos aTETTH 


obpeos ev Bioons, bd Te Tpopos éAdaPe yvia, 
dab & dvexepynoev, xpos TE pv eihe Taperas, 35 
Os adtis Kab’ Sutrov éu Tpdav ayepoxov 
Selcas ’Artpéos vidv ’AdXéEavdpos Oeoetdnjs. 
\ 2 / O\ > na eJusile 
Tov & “Extop veixercev dav aioypols eTmeeTowv* 


“ A Yj 7D x \ b! i? 
voTr apt, €tLOOS aploTe, YVVALMLAVES NTTEPOTTEVT A, 


objection would equally apply to mpopd- 
xufev above. Ar. and most of the other 
ancient critics also omitted the 6 in 18, but 
Didymos for once ventures to disagree, 
remarking that Homer frequently employs 
phrases like 6 6é, ete., without any change 
of subject. 
a very happy instance : more appropriate 
would be A 191 (q.v.) or II 466 (Schol. B). 
Observe that Paris is not challenging to 
a duel vroperly speaking, but only toa 
combat in the midst of the general 
engagement; for this is the only ad- 
missible sense of 6.6775. 

23. cdpart, peydhy Sp émeruxav" 
vekpod yap pact cdhmaros ph anrecOar 
déovra, Schol. A. This is aimed against 
a dictum of Ar. that H. always uses 
cua of a dead body ; it is better to side 
with Ar. and consider that H. was 
ignorant of the habits of the lion to 
which the Schol. refers, for it cannot be 
supposed that in such a phrase H. would 
use cua by itself to mean ‘‘animal.” 
mewdwy, in the emphatic position, may 
mean that the lion is driven by stress of 
hunger to this unusual repast. The 
idea seems to be that a lion lights upon 


He quotes « 373, which is not 


a deer just killed by the hunters, and 
eats it in spite of them. 

25. pada, zc. “greedily,” referring to 
mewdwy. ev mep, ‘“‘although,” as often, 
c.g. B 598. 

26. aityol, a word of doubtful origin, 
used of men and youths in the prime of 
life. Benfey derives from abhi-jdva (jwv- 
enis, Bn, etc.); al. ai = dpr- and §-, the 
stem of (jv. 

28. ricer Oat, so A and one other MS.: 
vulg. ricacda. The fut. is clearly more 
suitable here, but cf. 112, 366. 

33. madtvopoos, only here in H. ; on 
account of the o it seems distinct from 
root op of maduwépuevos (or maédw 6.) A 
326; Curt. conn. with root e7s-, Lat. 
err-o: so dWoppos (Ht. p. 556). ¢ 

36. For ayepoxov oe B 654. SOV oA 

38. aloxpotor tois alcxivny éveyKelv 
Suvapévors, Hesych. So W 473, aiaxpos 
éveviTrev. 

39, Cf. A 385. Adtomapr, so puirep 
dvounrep W 97, Avoehéva Eur. Or. 1388: 
cf. *Ipos depos o 73, Kaxothuov, 7 260, 
Aivérapis, Eur. Hee. 944, and Avomapts 
Alvoraps, xKaxov “ENAdd: Bwravelpy, 
Alkman, ap. Schol. A. 
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if / me) Jif ‘ 
ald’ dpedes dyoves 7 Epevas dyapos T arrohéc Bau 
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40 


xt / b 
Kal Ke TO Bovdrolunv, Kal KEV TOAD KEépdtoV TEV 


/ os 
}) otto AWByv T Euevar Kal UTrotoy addov. 


) if; Mf / 7A / 
TOU KaYXAaNOWOL KAPN KOMOWVTES AVALOL, 


an if, lA X 
A, havres apioTha Tpomov émpevat, odvexa Kahov 
5 \ ML pI / 
eldos ér’, GAN ovK ott Bin dpecly ovdé Tis aXKN. 45 


a / D 
7 Towade éwv év TovTOTTOpOLoL veEeToLW 


> / > / 
TOVTOV ETITAMTAS, ETAPOUS epinpas ayelpas, 
\ > an lo ae) > be > an 
puxyOels GrAdoSaTroiat yuvatK EevEloe’ aviryes 


b > / YL nt > an > ig 
é& atrins yains, vudv avdpov atyuntaor, 


fal an / tA / ‘f 
TaTpl TE TO peya Tha TwoAML TE TaVTL TE ONMY, 


50 


dvopevérw pev yappa, KaTnpelny O€ gol avT@; 
ov av 67 pelveras apnipirov Mevédaor ; 
yvoins x’, olov pwtos eyers Oarepiy TapdKortiv. 
> + / ha) iy ry fae ne 2A ry / 
ovK av Tor ypatoun KiPapis Ta Te OOP “Adpoditns, 


40. &yovos should mean ‘‘ childless,” 
and so Augustus understood the line 
when he applied it to his daughter 
Julia; but this sense does not suit the 
passage, for it was not through his 
offspring that Paris harmed the Trojans ; 
indeed we hear of no child of his by 
Helen except in an obscure tradition 
mentioned by Schol. A, and even that is 
inconsistent with 612. The only good 
sense that could be got out of the word 
would be ‘‘cursed by heaven” (with 
sterility) as I 454, which is too weak and 
indirect to suit the context. The only 
alternative is to translate ‘‘unborn”; 
and so Eur. Phoen. 1598— 

Kal mpl és pis untpds Ex youts moNely 
dyovev “Amd\\wy Aalw w ébéomurev 
povéa yevérOar rarpés. 


For te. . te we should rather have 
expected #7... #: but as neither wish 
is possible of fulfilment there is a certain 
gain of rhetorical force, with the loss of 
logical accuracy, in combining both into 
one vehement wish. 

42. tmdiprov, an object of contempt or 
hatred, lit. ‘‘looked at from below,” “.e. 
with the feelings intimated by the 
familiar dJrddpa.  Aristoph. émdyprov, 
i.e publicly, in the sight of all men. 
For a similar formation cf. mavdyros, 
® 397. 

44, Apparently dpirria is subj., 
mpdpov predicate; ‘‘saying that a prince 
is our champion (only) because a fair 
favour is his.” Else it must be “deeming 


(i.e. having at the first moment deemed) 
that it was a princely champion (whom 
they saw).” mpduos = primus, a superl. 
of mpd: in use it = mpduayos. Kaddv 
seems really to be a predicate, but we 
can only translate it as an epithet. 45 
may represent the words of the Achaians. 

46. 4, not 7, 1s the reading of the best 
MSS., with Herodian and Nikanor ; but 
there is no opposition with what precedes. 
The question in 52 goes closely with that 
in 46-51: “‘can it be that thou couldst 
bring... ? and now canst not thou 
dare?” 53 then expresses the result, 
‘then wouldst thou find.” Towode 
éov, hiatus illicitus, cf. B &, E 118, 
T 288, © 263, y 480, ¢ 151, 7 185. ‘ro- 
ovros is an obvious conjecture. 

49. a@ar(ys, v. A 270. Observe the 
alliteration in the next line. In Greek 
poetry, unlike Latin, this phenomenon 
is sporadic and apparently accidental ; 
some of the most marked instances in 
Homer occur in places where no parti- 
a effect is produced, eg. = 285, T 
217. 

51. Cf. P 636, £185; and for karndety, 
II 498. 

54. The correlation of subj. and opt. 
is the same as in A 386-7— 


el wey 01 avrlBiov oly redxeor Treipnbelns 
ovK dv Tro xpalounor Bids Kal rapdées lol. 


In both there is an apparent logical 
inconsistency, for the subj. expresses 
confident anticipation (H. G. § 276), 
which is however based upon a con- 
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er , , , Jf = oS loo GAA Sian 
TE KOMN TO TE Eidos, OT ev Kovinet puryelns. 55 


> \ , a o 
ara para Tpdes Sevdipoves: 7 TE Kev HSN 
/ lal lal 
Aadwvov Ecco xiTHVA KaKdv Evex’, boca eopyas.” 
A, ‘ 5 
Tov © avte mpocéerrev “AdéEavdpos Oeoerdijs* 
“ce cay 2 / > os > / SUNS ee \ S 
KTOp, €7rel me KAT aicay éveikecas ovd brép aicar, 
te g } 
alet ToL Kpadin TédEKUS OS eT aATELPNS, 60 
4 > 5 
0s T eiow Sia Soupds Um avépos, bs pa TE TéxVN 
/ 3 / > + ) > x 3 / : 
vnvov extapvyow, opédrret S avdpos épary: 


@ Arlt Cems. / > / Uh > / 
as col évt otnbecow atapByTos voos éativ: 
/ By 2% 3, \ / 
pn woe Op’ éEpata Tpodepe ypucéns “Adpodirns: 
BA > rd > > \ al > / lal 
ov Tor aTOBANT eott Oedv épixvdéa SHpa, 65 
ef > \ A € \ >] > 7 vA 
daca Kev avTol ddow: Exwov © ovK av. TIS EdoLTO. 
vov avr’, el wv éOédeus Trodewifew nde payer Oat, 


&drovs pwéev KaGicov Todas Kal wavtas ’Ayatovs, 


avTap ew év wécow Kal apnidirov MevédXaov 
oupBarer aud “Edévy kal etrhpace raat wdyerOat. 70 


¢ / / 
ommoTtepos O€ KE ViKnoN KpEelacaVv TE yévNnTAL, 


/ Ee \ \ / a V4 
KkTnwad’ EXwov ev TaVTAa yuVaiKa Te olKad ayécOo: 


dition considered as purely imaginary: 
we are accustomed to observe the strict 
rule of thought, and to make the conclu- 
sion as supposititious as the condition on 
which it is based. But the confidence 
expressed in these two passages is relative 
rather than absolute ; if the condition be 
once granted, then the result is certain. 
So also KX 42, g.v. As far as the lines 
before us are concerned, indeed, we 
might say that Hector, though he 
chooses to put the case of Paris’ fall as 
hypothetical only, yet at any rate for 
rhetorical purposes clearly means to in- 
timate that he does expect it; but this 
explanation would not apply so well to 
A 386. 


57. Cf. 453. It is pretty clear from 
the context that the ‘‘robe of stone” 
indicates public execution by stoning, 
such asthe Chorus fear for Aias, medé- 
Bnuat \OddevoTov *Apy in Soph. Aj. 253. 
The phrase itself is precisely similar to 
one which is common in later poetry, 
but only as a euphemism for burial ; ¢.g. 
Pind. Wem. xi. 21. Cf.— 


Tpiowuards Tay I'ypuay 6 devrepos 
Todnip dvwhev, Thy KaTw yap od héyur, 
xGoves Tpluorpov xatvav eEnixer haBwv, 
dak éxdoTw KaTOavew woppwuare. 


Ag. 870-3. 


Observe éooo without reduplication, and 
F neglected (MSS. give Aalivov as a dis- 
syllable, which Heyne thinks right). 

59. The thought is, ‘‘Since thy re- 
buke is just, I will say no more than 
this—Cast not in my teeth the gifts of 
the gods”’ (64): 60-63 are parenthetical. 

61. tm advépos, as though elow were 
a passive verb ; as often with mimrew, ete. 

62. The subject of ééAXeu is of course 
méXexus. épwh, ‘‘effort,” as N 590. Paris 
clearly speaks partly in anger and partly 
in admiration of Hector’s straightfor- 
wardness, which thrusts aside without 
relenting (drdpBnros) all conyention 
obstacles. 4 TULF HS iit 

64. mpdpepe as B 251. So Herod. i. 
3 thy Mydeins aprayiy ogc mpopépen, iii. 
120 eireiy tim mpopépovra = to speak 
tauntingly. 

65. amdéBAnTos = abiectus, contempt- 
ible, as B 361. 

66. ékév, even if he would, lit. ‘‘ by 
wishing for them” (or rather ‘‘as a 
matter of choice,” Mr. Monro); the 
original participial meaning of the word 
survives in this phrase, Curt. 7. no. 19. 

72. # seems to go with the verb, 
aright,” ¢.¢. ducalws. Paley quotes 
Aesch. Supp. 73, 528, &devoov avdpov 
UBpw eB orvyfoas. Some however take 
it with mévra as though pdda mayta, 


AM ahene 


bos 
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of & dddot pidornta Kal OpKia TLTTa TAPOVTES 
Vi 
vatoure Tpoinv épiBoraxa, Tot dé veéaOwv 
E: 33 
“Apyos és inmbBorov cai Axyatida Kadhuyvvacka. 


ae y 5 na / 
as &had’, “Extop 8 abdre xdpn méya pdOov aKovcas, 


/ if 
cal p’ és pécoov iav Todwv avéepye parayyas, 
“i 
[uéccou Soupds rwv: Tol & iSptvOncav arartes]. 
n SS / z / fe aN / 
To & éretogdlovto Kapn KomowvTes Ayxatol, 
iololy Te TUTUTKOpEVvoL Ndecot T &Baddov. 
> \ ¢ Ne BA BA 2 5 a BAG / é 
avTap 6 waxpov avoev avak avdpav Ayawepvov 
“YayecO’, Apyetor, wn Badrete, Kodpor Ayarov: 
lal f bP) 
oreDTar yap Te eros épéeww Kopudaionos “Exrap. 
® 2 f 
as épab’, ot & éxyovto waxns dvew Te yévovToO 
b) / / \ Sie pi yy = 
écoupévos. “Extwp o€ wet appotéporow eevtrev 


“I 
Or 


w 
Oo 
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an / =) ne 
“ «éxduTé pev, Tpdes Kal évevinides “Ayatoi, 


pd0ov ’AreEdvdporo, Tod elvexa vetKos Gpwper. 


>) f a \ 
dddous pev KéedeTat Tpdas Kal mavtas “Ayatovs 


tevyea KAN atroVéc bas eri yori mrovAuBoreipn, 


I 
avtov § év péoow Kal apnidirov MevérXaov 90 


olovs aud “Enrévyn cal xthpact tact mayer Oa. 


/ / L 
ommTOTEpos 8¢ KE VLENOY Kpeloo@vV TE YEVHTAL, 


lal ] / 
KTH ual’ EXwv ed TavTa yuvaiKa Te olkad ayécba: 
/ \ \ / ” 
of & GAXot PiroTHTA Kal bpKia TIOTA TapOpeD. 


aay ) ew , aN ey 3 a eS 
as épab’, of & dpa waves axny éyévovTo oLwTy. 95 
a \ f 

totot &€ Kab petéettre Bony ayabos MevéXaos: 


a a NY f- c £ 
“ KéxduTe vov Kal éueio’ padtoTa yap adyos LKaveEL 


Oupov éuov: dpovéw S8 ScaxpwOnpevas 75 


quite all. There certainly seems to 
have been a tendency to join é) mdvTes 
together, but there is no case in H. 
where we cannot take év with the verb: 
in ¢ 369 we must (ray ovk &) maou 
mOynoes, “thou wilt not do well to obey 
the multitude”). 

73. The sentence begins as if of uév or 
tuels wév . . . of OE were to follow in 
distributive apposition ; but the change 
made is a very natural one. 483 is 
precisely similar. gtAdryra goes with 
Tauovres by a rather violent zeugma. 

74. vatoure, either a concessive opt., 
admitting a possibility (v. H. G. § 299 
J), or a real opt. expressing a wish. 

78. Apparently interpolated from H 56, 
as it is omitted by A. Hector holds his 
spear horizontally in order to press back 
the advancing ranks. For the ‘‘ quasi- 


partitive” gen. 
151 «, 

80. The construction passes from the 
partic. to the finite verb, as though not 
to inelude stone-throwing under the 
general head of émcrozdgec bau. 

83. oredtat, has set himself to say 
something. See on 2 191. 

86. KékAuTé pev pOGov: this construc- 
tion is used only here in the sense ‘‘ hear 
from me”; xAvew re = hear (a sound) ; 
A 455, etc. The ordinary phrase is xéx- 
uré ev pwOwy, k 189, 311, ete. We also 
have kAvew tiwe apjs, 6 767, where the 
dat. is ethical. 

98. dpovéw may be taken in two ways: 
(1) ‘I am of the mind that Arg. and 
Tr. be at once separated,” 7.e. I desire to 
see them separated ; (2) ‘‘I deem that 
they are already separated,” z.c. I accept 


Sovpds, see H. G. § 


ITATAAOZ T at) 


2 ve x lal 
Apyetous cat Tpadas, érel Kaka Todd Trémacbe 


iv > n » ¢ fal 
ever €uhs épidos Kat “AnreEdvdpou ever’ apyijs. 
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¢€ Ig 8 ¢ / 0 / \ a / 

neeov O ommotép@ Oavatos Kal poipa TéTUKTAL, 
0 4 A rr Oe 8 fa) lal / 

TeOvain: adrot O€ diaxpwvOeite TayLoTA. 

” 3 OF > oe re 

olcete & apy, Erepov Nevedy, Erépyny Se pédrawvar, 
an x 2: / \ > a 

yn TE Kal nerlw@: Aci & Hyets olcopev addov. 


BA \ 
a&ete dé pidporo Binv, opp’ dpxia Tapvy 
> / s) 4 ie n 
avTOS, €rel ob Taides UTEeppiaros Kal ATLoTOL* 


py Tus bTepBacin Aros 6pxia SyrnonTaL. 
aN Se Js V6 b lal ff: ) / 
atel & omdotépav avopav dpéves jepéOovrar: 


ae Ss k3 / / e / 2. Me 
ols 0 YEP@v PETENTL, ALA TPp0oco@ Kat OTLOC@W 


Hd iva Bs sd yf be 
Revooel, OWS by’ aplioTa eT auorépoice yévnTat.” 
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& Yj 2 c rn 
as épab’, of & eydpnoav *Ayavol te Tpaés Te, 
/ a 
érrropevoe Travoacbast dubuvpov Trorémov0. 


the challenge, and think that an end has 
thereby been put to the war. Of these 
the former best suits the simplicity of 
Homeric expression and the éef of the 
next line; for the use of ¢povéew, 
virtually = to hope, cf. P 286, ¢pdveov dé 
pdduora | doru wore odétepov epvew Kal 
KDOos apécbat. 

99. méracbe, so A and Ar., for méz- 
adre, see H. G. § 22, 5, and compare 
the participle memra@via, p 555: vulg. 
mérocbe, which Curtius takes to be for 
mé-mov-re (Vb. ii. 165). 

100. dpxfjs, the original offence, the 
beginning of trouble ; a pregnant sense, 
or which compare Herod. viii. 142, rept 
rhs wvuerépys apxfs 6 ayav éyévero. 
Zenod. urns, to which Ar. objected éorae 
arodoryovjevos Mevédaos bre dry wepiemerev 
6 ’AXeEavdpos. dry however is often = 
sin, and regarded as deserving moral 
condemnation ; see ¢.g. I 510-12; and 
certainly Achilles is not ‘‘apologising”’ 
for Agamemnon in A 412. In Q 28 Ar. 
himself read drys (though there was a 
variant dpyjjs), and so Z 356. A more 
serious objection however is that dry is 
for dFdry, and that the uncontracted 
form can be restored everywhere in 
Homer except T 88, the first syllable 
being always in thesis. 

102. teBvain, ‘‘may he lie dead,” as 
réOvaht X 365, spoken to the dead 
Hector. Compare reOvains, Z164. Both 
optatives are ‘‘ pure,” expressing a wish. 

103. oloere and dere (105) are aor. 
imper. For the sigmatic aor. with the 
thematic vowel see H. G § 41. The 


cases are enumerated in Curt. V0. ii. 282- 
4, and explained as due to the analogy 
of the non-sigmatic (strong) aorists, 
which prevail in Epic Greek. In Alex- 
andrian times the converse phenomenon 
is found, as the non-sigmatic aorists 
constantly take a as thematic vowel 
(jveyxa, ela, etc.) on the analogy of the 
sigmatic aorists, which by that time 
were far commonest. 

&pv is probably for dprve, but it may 
be for dpya. Observe the difference of 
gender, the male offering to the male 
god, the female to the female. So also 
the white ram suits the bright sun, the 
black ewe the dark earth: cf. d 33. 

108. AepePovrar lit. ‘‘ flutter,’ are 
blown about by the wind (B 448), 2.¢. 
cannot be trusted. Cf. ® 386. Ar. 
obelized this line and the two following : 
the only reason given is that dodoyia 
éotlv attrn trép Tay mapaBdvrow TTprapu- 
dav. This of course is insufficient: the 
lines quite suit the eminently courteous 
character of Menelaos. ots (109) is left 
without a very accurate reference by the 
change of subject to 6 yépwv (which seems 
to be employed in a generic sense, not 
for Priam only). 

112. watoerOar vulg., but all good 
authorities read matoacOar. The ques- 
tion has been. warmly debated, some (¢.9. 
La Roche, Ameis) maintaining that the 
aor. infin. can be used ‘‘apart from the 
idea of time and duration, to indicate 
the inception (Hintreten) of an action, 
even in the future.” Later usage of the 
Greek language hardly bears out this 
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kai p trmous pev Epv€av éml otiyas, éx 8 éBav avtol 
revyed T eEedvovTo* Ta pev KatéGevt emi yain 

mAnciov ddXjrwv, drlyn & Hv apdis apovpa. 115 
“Extop 6€ mpotl dot dv@ KnpuKas eremrer, 

KapTranipos apvas Te pépeww IIplapov te xaréocat,: 

adrap 6 TarOdBuov mpoter kpelov ’Ayapéuvev 


n Ya A 
vhas ere yhadupas iévat, nd apva Kédevev 


oicéwevar: 6 8 dp ov« amiOna’ ’Ayapémvove dio. 120 _ 
*Ipis 8 adO? “Enrévy ANevewrévm ayyedos mrCev 


eldomévn yardow, Avtnvopisao Samaptt, 


tiv ’Avtnvopions eye Kpelov “Edixdor, 


Aaodixeny Upidpovo Ovyatpav eidos apiotny. 


e \ a c \ ¢ 
tiv © ebp’ év peydp@: % dé wéyav toTov baer, 12 


Or 


dimrAaka Toppupéeny, qmonéas & évérraccev aéOXous 
Tpdov 0 immoddpwv kal Axatav xadKoyiTover, 


view; and Cobet (Misc. Crit. p. 328) 
argues that the future can in every case 
be restored in place of the aor. or pres. 
infinitive. In one passage at least it is 
clear that all MSS. are cerrupt, for in II 
830 déew shews that we must read kep- 
attéuev for xepatféuevr. See H. G. § 238, 
where it is said that ‘“‘no similar correc- 
tion can be made in J7. xii. 666-8, 
Od. xv. 214.” In the latter of these 
cases the infin. is évac, which may be a 
future; in the former it has been sug- 
gested that 666 may be parenthetical, 
and ¢Olcbat epexegetic of kfpa. But 
in 6 254, which is not mentioned either 
by Cobet or Monro, we appear to have 
an irreducible case, duooa . . . my mer 
dvapjvat. This is sufficient to establish 
the possibility of the use of the aor. 
infin. ; and this once admitted, there is 
no sufficient reason to read ratvicec Oa here 
against all authority. Unfortunately 
MSS. are by no means consistent; A 
gives rloecOa in 28, rloacPa in the 
precisely similar 366. There is still the 
possibility of translating ‘‘hoping that 
they had now got to an end”; but this 
is hardly simple enough for Homer: 
compare gpovéw diaxpwOrjwevar above 


115. GAAfAov refers to rev’yea, and 
aypls means ‘‘there was but little 
ground (uncovered) between the heaps 
farms.” (This interpretation is clearly 
established by Buttm. Lew. s.v. duls, 
s against the tradition that a\)\jAwv 
referred to Trojans and Achaians, so that 


dpoupa meant the ueratyuoy between _ 
armies.) See also note on H 342. 

120. oioépevar, aor. as 108. La R. 
strangely makes it fut., saying that the 
infin. of these aor. forms is not used; a 
very unwarrantable assertion in the face 
of WY 111, 564, Q 663, and four or five 
other passages. He seems hardly to be 
conscious of any distinction in sense be- 
tween the fut. and aor. infin. 

121. Iris is introduced as acting on 
her own mere motion, against the usual 
rule that she only goes at the bidding 
of the gods. But cf. Y 199, B 786. 

124. Ch Z 252. Aaoc&lknv, acc. for 
dat. by attraction to the case of the 
relative. 

126. SlrAaka, apparently “large enough 
to be worn double”: ef. K 134, Q 2380, 
y 224, r 226. évéracocey must mean 
‘“embroidered,”” and cannot be simul- 
taneous with the weaving, though the 
expression, which is not very exact, seems 
to imply it; but the Jacquard loom 
was not invented in Homeric times. 
For other instances of similar work 
compare & 179, X 441 (where there is, 
as here, a variant uapuapény for srop- 
gupénv). Helbig (Hom. Ep. p. 153) 
shews that the use of richly embroidered 
garments belongs to the early period, 
while Greece was still under the influence 
of Asiatic arts, and ceased in the fifth 
century. One cannot but be reminded 
of the Bayenx tapestry, on which the 
ladies of Normandy embroidered their 
duke’s victories. 
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a / 7 
ods Oey ceiver’ éracyov bm’ "Apnos Tradapdov. 
> a ie / / x 
ayxod 8 icrapévn rpocédn rédas dea *Tpus: 


“Sedp’ 101, vipeha birn, va Oéorera épya wnat 


130 


ve pens lal 

Tpdeov 0 immodSduov Kat "Ayala yarKkoyiTéver: 
a \ eee) > / 
ol mplv eT addndoLot hépov Torvdaxpuv "Apna 

3 te b] na 
év Tredi@, ddooto AiNaLopevot TONE }LOLO, 

€ On la 4 lal / \ Je 
Ol On VUY EaTal ouyH, TONEMOS O€ TéTTAUTAL, 


> / Nl i \ x ” \ L 
aoT lol KEKALMEVOL, Tapa EYK Ea KhakKpa TTETTNYVEV. 


avtap “AnréEavdpos kat apnldiros Mevéraos 
pakphs éyxeinor paynoovtat mept ceto: 
TO O€ KE ViKHoaVTL ir Anon a ae 
2 ” N KEKAHCH AKOLTLS. 
as eitroboa Ged yAuKdby twepov euBare Oued 


> § / / Ney: 2Q\ / 
QVOPOS TE TT POTEpolo Kat ACDTEOS noe TOKNOV. 


140 


/ 2 lal 
aitixa 8 apyevvpot carviapévn d0ovnow 


e rhe ge 6 s t S) s L 
@PHLaT EK anrapoto TEPEV KATA Sdxpu KEeoved, 


ovK oln, dua TH ye Kal audiroros 80 ErovTo, 
AlOpn Usr0j0s Ouyarnp KrXupévn te Bodres. 


128. €ev: orthotone, not enclitic, be- 
cause it refers to the subject of the 
principal sentence, swt causa. 

130. vipea is the name by which to 
this day a Greek woman calls her 
brother’s wife. It is no doubt an Aeolic 
form (see Hinrichs, Aeol. p. 93); the 
statement of Schol. A, “Iwwkd viuda 
7ro\ua, is not borne out by tradition as 
far as the former word is concerned. 
Compare 6 743 with Merry and Riddell’s 
note, and H. G. § 92. It appears to be 
the only fem. a- stem in Homer which 
forms the voc. differently from the 
nom. OéoKeda, a word of uncertain 
derivation. Curtius refers it to root 
sek, oem, say (0€-cx-eda), comparing eo- 
ga-ros (or rather 0e-cré-cvos). The old 
derivation Oeots ixedos (root Fix) is 
obviously impossible. 

132. The first ol is relative, the second 
(134) demonstrative. Observe the rhyme 
in 133, a ‘‘Leonine” verse. For the 
form tarat v. Curt. Vb. i. 97: it is for 
*Ho-aTal = fo-vTac: €ato occurs H 414, 
ef. Fro, 153. 

138. ke is very rarely found with a 
partic. in H.: this is probably the only 
case (except 255), ane even here it might 

ossibly go with KekAnoy, but only by 
eee Mr. Monro mee it so, how- 
ever, and says that ‘‘the use” (of Kev, 
or of dy only?) ‘‘with the participle is 
wholly post-Homeric,” H. G. § 362, 8. 
/ 


mare 4 dif 


= 
ped 


Sony SO 


140. roxjwv, Leda and Tyndareos, 
though the latter was only her putative 
father, v. 199, 426, 6 184: the legends 
vary as to the paternity of the children 
of Leda, v. \ 298 (Merry and R.’s note). 

141. 60dvn, linen veil; v. = 595. 
kadubapévn, this reflexive use of the 
middle, in which the agent is the direct 
object of the action, is comparatively 
rare: H. G. § 8 (2). 

142, répev, round; Lat. ter-es. The 
word is used by H. (1) of flesh, A 
237, N 553, = 406; (2) of tears, I 142, 
II 11, T 323, w 332; (8) of leaves, N 
180, w 357 ; (4) dvOea rotns, 1 449. The 
ordinary explanation, ‘‘tender,” does 
not suit either (1) or (2), for the flesh to 
which it is applied is always that of 
stalwart warriors, not of women or 
children: it rather indicates the firm 
rounded muscles (cf. Lat. tor-ws). As 
applied to leaves and bloom it means 
“swelling with sap,” full of fresh life 
(so Goebel, Leaii. il. 406). 

144. Aithre daughter of Pittheus 
was, according to the legend, mother of 
Theseus. But it is impossible to suppose 
that she is meant here: dmifavov yap 
éorw “Enévyns duplirrodoy elvar thy ottrws 
bmepapxalay, tw ovK éxroe? (it is not 
possible) (fy dua 7d pmhKos Tov xpdvou 
(Schol. A). A legend is quoted from 
Hellanikos that Peirithoos and Theseus 
stole Helen when a child; and that in 
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of & dud) Iplapov cat UavGoov 7€ Ovpoitnv 


- ? v7 
Adprov te Kdutiov 0’ ‘Ixerdova Tt dfov “Apnos, 


2 / / x 
Ovicaréyov te Kab AvtTjvop, TeTVUpLEVO Gpho, 


Ni aA Wf 
claro Snpoyépovtes ert LKaujou wudyow, 


ynpai 1) Trohémovo meTravpevol, GAN ayopnTat 


150 


LA ¢ 2 et. 
écOrol, TEeTTIYYEToLW EOLKOTES, OL TE Kad vAnV 
L ) / BA / eee, - 
Sevdpém epeSouevot Ora AEtploecoay vEelow 


Tal v / e ? \ vt 
rotos dpa Tpdav nyntopes Hut emt Tupye. 
Lo 7 Seay. 
of 8 as obv eldov0’ “EXévny éml rupyov wovcar, 


5 f Dy / 
Ka TpOS GAANAOUS ETTEa TTEPOEVT aryopevov* 


n > 
“ ob véueows Tpoas Kal évevjptdas Ayawovs 


return for the outrage her two brothers 
captured Aithre and made her a slave. 
But this may have only been imanu- 
factured to suit the present passage, 
and the coincidence of names must be 
regarded as purely accidental, unless, 
which is equally likely, this line is 
interpolated in allusion to the legend: 
so Ar., who athetized it. Bodms is 
elsewhere applied only to Hera, except 
in H 10 and = 40, of which the latter 
is a doubtful passage ; it arose no doubt 
at first in the time when the gods 
had animal shape, Hera being a cow- 
goddess. Hence the use of the epithet 
for a mortal woman marks a time when 
the old tradition had quite died out. 
149. Doderlein argues that Ukalegon 
and Antenor were the two dypuoyépor- 
res, “quasi tribuni plebis,” appointed 
to wait upon Priam and his suite as 
representatives of the popular party. 
Antenor certainly appears as an opponent 
of the royal power in H 347; but such 
an idea is quite unsupported by any 
other passage, and implies political 
development far beyond that of the 
Iliad. It is more reasonable to suppose 
that of du@t Ip. x.7.\. means ‘‘ the party 
consisting of’ Priam and the others, so 
that Panthoos, ete., are all included 
among the dnuoyépovres, and that the 
last two names are for the sake of variety 
put grammatically in the nominative 
case, in which logically all the preceding 
may be considered to be. The idiom by 
which a man is thus included among oi 
dugt him is of course familiar in Attic 
prose, and is found in H. also, B 445, 


and even in Herod. oi audi Meyapéas = of 
Meyapées (9, 69). Snpoyépwv recurs only 
A 372, and there it is used of a king. 
152. Aepidercav: it is hard to say 
how a voice can be “lily-like.” Com- 
mentators generally are content to say 
that the idea of delicacy is transferred 
from the flower tothe sound. The Schol. 
explain émiOuunriy, 7detav. 
that the Greeks felt particular pleasure 
in the voice of the cicada; but here, 
instead of such epithets, we should rather 
expect one meaning ‘“‘shrill” or “in- 
cessant.”” The word is applied to the 
skin in N 830, but the lily is not else- 
where mentioned by H. It looks as 
though some archaic word had been 


It is true, 


corrupted into a more familiar form ; - 


but it is hardly safe to trust to the gloss 
of Hesych., who explains eps by 
icxvés (Paley). Later poets frequently 
apply the epithet to sound, but that is 
probably only a reminiscence of this 
passage. For Sev8pém Zen. read SévBpet, 
which Christ accepts, cf. the Attic dév- 
Speor, but dévdpeov is established in N 
437, 5 458. dévdpea and devdpéwv, the 
only other forms, are ambiguous. 

153. Avro, a unique form for elaro, 
or rather fjato, v. Curt. Vb. 97, who 
says ‘‘it is perhaps one of the criteria 
for the later origin of the revxooxomla ” 
(why ?). 

Lessing, in a well-known passage 
of the ZLaokoon (ch. xxi.), quotes the 
admiration of the old men as a supreme 


can convey the idea of exceeding personal 
beauty without any attempt to describe 
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instance of the manner in which poetry | 


% 436, A 295, O 301, ete. Indeed in later 


a single feature. 
Greek of dug? Iplauov might = IIplasos, 


156. od véweots, ‘‘there is no place 
iSt¥=-aeo Qa, are Than 1 fa 
a rnoral 
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AY > \ \ \ / 
TOUS appt yvvarkl roby xpovov ddyea TdoyeW* 
| > / al 5S 
aivas adavarnor Oefs eis Oma eouxer. 
> \ NP ees ip. (we) 
aXXra Kal OS, Toln TEp éoda , év vnval veécOa, 


1 aa / > a 
Kd aypiv texéecol T brlocw Twa roto.” 


160 


as dp épav, Ipiauos § ‘EXévnv éxaréooato povi: 
“ Sedpo mapo.d’ EXovca, hidov tréxos, tev eyueio, 
ogpa iin mpotepov Te moaw mnovs Te didovs TE: 
ov Ti pos aitin éoci, Geol vd por altiol ciow, 


ot joe éfepunoay Torcuov Trovdaxpuy 'Ayardv: — 


165 


4 \ / > 
@S pot Kal TOVS avdpa TerdpLov éEovomHyns, 


i iN), 5) \ 2 
0s Tus 08° éotly “Ayasos avnp nbs TE péyas Te. 
aN x A \ , 
1 TOL pev KEpary Kal pelCoves adrOL acu, 

\ 2 a \ a 
karov & obTw éyav ov Tw Sov dp0armoicw 


> > / lol 
ovd’ oTw yepapov: Bacidhe yap avdpi eosxev.” 


170 


\ r¢ y / a ss 
tov © “Enévn pvOorow apeiBero, Sia yuvatkov: 
3 al J ft 
* altdotos Té pol écot, pire Exupé, Seuvds Te* 


¢ 4 / a lal / ¢ r 

ws dperev Pdvatos pot dbely KaKOsS, OTTOTE Sedpo 
wan Pe / / an 

viéi o@ Erropnv, Oddapov yvwTovs Te ALTTODCA 


a , / e 
Taiod Te THALYETHY Kal op ALKINY €parewny. 


175 


> \ / > > Eee h LBS 
Gra Tay OvK eyévoyTO'' TO Kal KNaiovea TETNKA. 


TodTo 5é Tor épéw, 6 pw aveipeas Hdé peTadrds: 
cae ad 2) ff aN / ? / es 
ouTos y Atpeldns evpv Kpeiwv “Ayapéuvor, 
> / / blew 5) \ / ? by / 
appotepov, Bacirevs T ayabos Kpatepos T aiypnTys: 


for indignation that,” as 2% 80, a 350: 
so eco I 410, ete. 

160. Atrotro, remain, as 1437. ipa, 
in apposition, as 51, etc. 

162. The order is debpo éNOodca ifev 
mdpo.6? éueto, and as (166) is co-ordinated 
with dpa Sy, 164-5 being parenthet- 
ical. amyovs, kinsfolk by marriage, ex- 
plained by @ 582, yauBpds 7) mevOepss, of 
Te pandora | KydicTor TeAeOovor med” aiud 
Te kal yévos avrav. It may mean “ac- 
quired relations” (rérauac). 

168. Kal pelfoves GAAor go together, 
“also others taller, and that by a 
head.” 

170. yepapdv, majestic, only here and 
211: see Curt. Hi. 129 0. 


———=172. tre (cF )exupé, cf. B 831. 


173. Odvaros... aSetv, a curious phrase 
apparently founded on the familiar jjvdave 
The neglect of the F of G8etv 
(svad-) is very rare (ue Fade, Bentley ; 
pe édeiv, Nauck). 

175. maiSa, sc. Hermione, 614. tndv- 


H 


yérnv: the explanation of this much dis- 
puted word which now seems to be the 
most generally accepted is that given 
by Savelsberg in the Rhein. Mus., 1853, 
p. 441. It is explained at length by 
Merry and R. on 6 11. The conclu- 
sion there arrived at is that the word 
means adolescens, lit. ‘ grown big,” from 
*7Adus = great, and that it indicates an 
age of from thirteen to twenty or there- 
abouts. This suits the statement of 
Sophokles as quoted by the Schol. on 6 
4, and Eustath., who say that Hermione 
was given in marriage while Helen was 
in Troy, so that she could not have 
been very young when her mother left 
her. 

178. otros is “anaphoric” not ‘‘deic- 
tie”; in other words it means ‘‘he of 
whom you ask,” not ‘‘this warrior 
whom you see.” 

179. This was a favourite line of 
Alexander’s.  épddrepov, exactly our 
idiom, ‘‘both a good king and.” 
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yr ¢ Cee 4 
&s padto, Tov & 6 yépav nydccato pavycer TE* 


6o 


& pdxap ’Arpeldn, woupnyevés, 6rABv0datpor, 


oy a ? a 
7 pa vb ToL Todo! Sedunato Kodpot Axaav. 


Hdn Kal Dpvyinv eiondvOov GpTreNoeroay: 


évOa iSov wrelatous Ppiryas avépas aiohoT@Xous, 


185 


Naodrs 'Orpihos Kal MuéySovos avtiOéor0, 

/ 
ot pa ToT éotpatowyto Tap dyGas Layyapioo: 
Kal yap éyov érixoupos éwy peta Toiow €héxOnv 
” fal oe > #® ? / > a 
Hate TO, OTE T HAGoY Apaloves avTiaverpas: 


5) ? / 5 ¢ / > ,»” 
GAN od8 of TOGoL Hoar, boot EXikwTres Axatol. 


190 


5 na 2 / 
Sebdrepov adr 'Odvafa idav épéew' 0 yepasos: 
re, pe lpene) oss \ La 8 / / 4 58 b) / 
elm’ dye pou Kal Tove, hidov TékosS, Os TLS 00 EoTLV, 
Au ? A 
pelov pev Keparn Ayapéuvovos Arpetdao, 
Chey? 2 er 2Q\ , 2Q/ 
ebpttepos 8 amor ide orépvorow idéc bat. 


7 2 © a SN \ / 
TEVYEA MEV Ol KELTAL ETL x Govt movAuPorTeipn, 


avtos 8 Ktidos &s émurwrdcitar otixas avdpav: 
apver® pv eyd ye eioxw mnyertpadro, 
bs 7 dlov péya TOV SiépyeTar apyevyder.” 

tov & AyeiBer emevb’ “EXévn Acos éxyeyavia: 


in five other places, viz. A 762, Q 426, 
0 268, 7 315, w 289. It is always, except 
in Q and w, preceded by some form of 
evar. The meaning seems to be “‘if in- 
deed it is not all a dream,” s? wnquam 
fuit quod non est amplius, i.e. si recte 
dici potest fuisse quod ita sui factwm est 
dissimile ut fwisse nunquam eredas, G. 
Hermann. The doubt expressed is of 
course only a rhetorical way of emphasiz- 
ing the bitter contrast between the past 
and the present. It is perhaps a case of 
the interjectional use of ed, as in el & dye, 
swell, I suppose he was!” Curtius’ objec- 
tions to this explanation (Stud. i. 2, 286) 
are therefore unfounded, and we need 
not follow him in altering the phrase to 
4 wor’ env ye, ‘swrely once he was.” 

182. poupnyevés, ‘child of fortune,” 
born to a happy fate. Dédderlein ex- 
plains “born for destruction (of enemies),”’ 
on the ground that “ofpa means evil fate. 
But this is only the case in phrases like 
potpar Oavdroo and others ; in v 76 it is 
opposed to dumopln, and clearly means 
‘“oood fortune”: polpy yerduevos would 
answer to the caxy aloy réxov of A 418. 

183, SeSpqaro, zc. ‘fare, as I now see, 


/ 


| 180. e mor’ env ye, this phrase occurs 


subject to you”; the plpf. being used 
like the imperf. in #ueddov, Fv (dpa), 
ete. 

185. The rhythm shows that ®pvyas 
dvépas go closely together. atodomddovs, 
ef, wédas aiddos tarmos T 404, with nimble 
horses. wAelotrovs is predicate, with 
idov. 

188. édéxOnv, either 1 ee bara 
among them ” (Aey-) or “lay down (bivou- 
acked) among them ” (Aex-). The same 
ambiguity is found in © 519, 1 67. H. 
mentions the Amazons once again, Z 186, 

196. xri\os, the ram who leads the 
flock, ‘‘bell wether’’: the simile is given 
again, at full length, in N 492. In later 
Greek the word seems to be used only as 
an adj. =tame; its origin is doubtful. 
See Curt. Hf. no. 78. It is better not te 
mention Bentley’s unfortunate emenda- 
tion of this line. 

197. wnyyerusndddAw, thick-fleeced ; ef. 
mnyos of horses and waves, I 124, e 888. 
The formation of the word is hard to 
explain; the analogy of ravucimrepos, 
é\keolremdos, Tamerlypoos, aepolirodes, and 
many others, shows that it must be 
derived from the verb-stem mayy-, not 
from mnyés. H. G. $124 ¢. 
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& es 
“obtos & ad Aaeptiadns rorvpntis "OSvaceds, 
aA / 2) iA ? a 
os Tpadn év dnuw IOaxns xpavans rep éovons 
> 
el6as mavtolous te SdXous Kal undea TuKVG.” 


\ Pe ee , 
THY & abt “AvTHvep Temvupevos avtlov nida* 


ce 


@ ybvat, 7) wadra TodTO eros vnpweptés evrreEs- 
Hon yap Kat Sedp0 trot’ HAVO Sios ’OSvaceds, 
ced vex’ ayyedins, odv apynidiro Meverdg: 
Tovs © éyw é€eivicca Kal év pweydpovor idqoa, 
aupotépay S€ hunv edanv cai pidea ruKvd. 
GN bre 8) Todecow ev aypopévorow ery Ger, 
atavrov péev Mevéraos trreipeyev edpéas wpous, 


99 


200 


205 


210 


ado & élopéva, yepapwtepos hev Odvaceds. 
7 a val ¢ 

GXX bre 617 wGous Kal uAdea Taow Bhawvor, 

7 Tot ev Mevéraos éritpoyddny aydopever, 


> 


201. Shpw, ‘‘realm” in local sense, 
». B 547. wep, the idea seems to be, 
**poor though the soil of Ithaka be, yet 
it has succeeded in producing a great 
man.” Of. 6 605, 

206. ayyedlns dv7l Tod dyyedos, Ar., a 
much disputed doctrine. In the present 
passage we may perfectly well take ayy. 
as governed by évexa (as 7 334, rijs avris 
évex’ ayyeNins) and aed as an objective gen. 
after it (as K 245, dyyeNinu érdpwr épéwv), 
So A 384, dyyeAXlny ért Tvdj orethay 
*Axaol, is ambiguous, for we may read 
ému for émi: and A 140, Mevédaoy . . 
dyyertny édOdvra, with the analogy of 
é£eolnv €XOdvTe QD 235, d 20. But in N 
252, né rev dyyedins mer Ew’ TrvOes ; 
O 640, ds HvpucOjos dvaxtos ayyedins 
oixvesxe Bin ‘Hpaxdyetn, we must either 
make the word a nom. with Ar., or 
read dyyeNlny with Zenod., or extend the 
“* causal” use of the genitive beyond all 
analogy, even in the freedom of Homeric 
usage. The termination -ys for -as after 
a vowel in masculines is very rare in H. 
(cf. Terpeotas Avyelas, etc.): rapilns is 
perhaps the only instance ; this also has 
the fem. rayin, only in the concrete 
sense, not abstract like dyyedin. Nor is 
there in H. any other instance of the 
appellative termination -(as, common 
though it was afterwards. It may be 
said therefore that the evidence is in- 
sufficient for a positive decision, but is 
on the whole against the Aristarchean 
doctrine. It is of course possible that 
the nom. may have been formed by 
a misunderstanding of the ambiguous 


passages or similar phrases, but in the 
ease of a word which was so familiar in 
all periods of the Greek language this is 
in the highest degree improbable. 

209. d&ypopévoirr, sc. when they first 
made their appearance in the dyopd. 

210. ordvrwvseems to refer tothe whole 
multitude; the dignity of Odysseus is 
emphasized by his being more stately, 
when they sat down, even than the man 
whose shoulders stood out not only above 
his, but above all the Trojans. tarelpexev 
is here intrans., with gen., as 7é\os 
brepéoxebe yalns A 735: vbmepéxew in 
the trans. sense means ‘‘ to hold over,” 
e.g. B 426, a sense which does not suit 
this passage. 

211. There is an anacoluthon here ; 
the construction is just like K 224, cvy 
te OV épxouévw Kal Te mpd 6 Tod évdnoer. 
In both cases the sentence begins as if 
dudw-(dvo) were to be continued in dis- 
tributive apposition (dad ddou els mépn) 
by an dupe... 6 O€ (aso 95, 5h Tér° 
dvacxopévw 6 ev Hace dekdy Guo | *Ipos, 
6 8’ avxév’ éaccev). But here the 
second member is forgotten altogether ; 
in K the two are run together into po 
6700. Cf. also u 73, of dé bw oxbrredor 0 
pév . . . followed by rév 5’ &repov 101. 
Zenod. read éfouévwy, apparently regard- 
ing dugw as indeclinable (it is not found 
in H. except in nom. and acc.) 

213. émitpoxddyv, fluently (as o 26), 
not stumbling for want of words; it is 
explained by the whole of what follows, 
madpa being taken up by ov roAvuvOos, 
and Auyéws (which seems to mean clear 
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a ih ASS > ie 
Travpa péev, GANA para AYES, érrel ov TodvpvOos, 
3 / uA C2 
ot8 ahapaptoemis’ 1 Kal yever VOTEPOS 7EV- 215 
oh > / 
GAN Bre Si Twoddpntis avai€evev “Odvacers, 
¢ € \ SX 18 a 6 * a i€a 
otdoxev, val 86 deoKxe KaTa KGOVOS OMpaTAa T7CaS, 
lal x > f 
oxhmtpov & oT orriaw oUTE TPOTTPNVES EVOLA, 
+) > > \ + > iS - \ > 4 ‘ 
GXN AoTEMPES EXETKEV, ALOPEL POTL EOLKMS 
if / / / ees ” / = BA 220 
gains Ke CakoTov TE TLV EMpEevat appova T AUTWS. 


/ Ce 
GAW’ bte 8H bra TE peyanny €k oTn0eos ein 
i. / 
Kal érea vipddecov €oLKoTa KErHEpine lv, 
SN ee) om AW ss Daigo eet “i 
ovK av eer Odvaqi y épiccere Bpotos adXos 


ie 5 5 / » 
ob Tote y OS ’Odvoqos ayacodped” eidos LOOVTES. 


i VAS 34 / A 
7d tplrov abr Alayta idwv épéewy’ 0 yeparos 225 


“ris 7 dp 88 addos Axaios avnp nus TE MEeyas TE, 
” > / / \ > 4 ” ”» 
t€oyos Apyclov nepadny Te Kal evpeas wpLoUS ; 


cov 8 ‘Erévn tavirreros apelBeto, Sia yuvarkav: 


x 5) rm 
“oftos 8 Alas éotl med@ptos, EpKos Ayatav: 


[Sopeveds 8 érépwOev evi Kpryrecor Geos as 230 


in utterance) by 0vd’ ddapaproemys, ‘‘n0 
stumbler in words either” (cf. » 511, 
ovx hudprave piOwy, and N 824, 
duaproerés). I.e. Menelaos spoke con- 
cisely, but what he did say he said 
clearly and without stumbling. 

215. & cal, most MSS. ; but A has 
#, and the Aristarcheans seem only to 
have hesitated between #4 and 4: their 
testimony is however of less importance 
because they considered # as virtually 
identical with e/, and the MSS. continu- 
ally confuse the two words. But 7 is 
justified by X 280, 4 roe epys ye, “yet 
surely thou saidst so”; so also II 61, 
H 393. See H. G. § 388. 

216. dvaltevev, whenever he rose to 
speak, ordoxey being iterative. tmal= 
“down” only here: the original sense 
seems to have been ‘‘ upwards.” (H. G. 
§ 201: “even in Il. 3, 217 it is the face 
that is bent downwards; cp. Il. 19, 17,” 
which is hardly clear, seeing his eyes 
are ‘‘fixed upon the ground”; vd 
Brepdpwr, ‘from under the eyelids,” is 
quite different.) For xara with gen. = 
down upon, ef. 11 123, and H. G. § 218. 

220. t{dxorov: the idea seems to be 
what we call ‘ ”; xéros implies 
resentment rather than open anger, and 
is thus contrasted with xéXos in A 82. 
Odysseus, by not employing the outward 
signs of appeal and persuasion, looks like 
a man who in deep resentment chooses 


to hold aloof from his fellows. For 
dalns Ke = diceres, crederes, cf. 392, A 
429, O 697, etc. atrws, a mere sim- 
pleton: A 133. 

221. ein, so best MSS. (el A, an 
obvious slip): al. te, but the opt. is 
supported by dvatteev above. 

224 comes in awkwardly here. It 
must mean “‘ then we no longer thought 
of being surprised at the meanness of his 
appearance.” Giseke would put it after 
220, interpreting ‘“‘then we did not so 
much admire his aspect.” The double 
neglect of the F is suspicious, especially 
in root F:9. 

227. te wal, so Ar. MSS. 76’. See 
Ahrens, Beitr. i. 732; he would read 
cal simply, the length being preserved 
by the bucolic diaeresis. 

228. ravidemdos, as a comparison of 
the other compounds of ravu- shews, 
cannot mean “with long robes.” It 
may mean either ‘‘ with thin robes” and 
refer to fineness of material as in Lal. 
tenu-is ; or, as Helbig argues (Hom. Ep. 
pp. 182 ff), “with straight (stretched) 
robes,” thus alluding to the straight 
lines and smooth surfaces which dis- 
tinguished early Greek drapery, as he 
shews, from the flowing curves and folds 
of the classical period. Cf. note on 
éxradly, K 134. 

230. Itis remarkable that Aias should 
be dismissed in one line, and Diomedes 
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éornk , audt dé wiv Kpnradv ayot jryepéOovrac. 
ToANaKe piv Eciviccev apnipiros Mevéraos 


olkw év hwetép@ orote Kpyrnbev txouto. 
viv 8 adXovs pev mavras op@ édNKwTras ’Ayatods, 
oUs Kev 0 yvoiny Kai T ovVoOLA wvOncaiuny: 235 
dorm 8 ov Svvapas idee KoopHTope adv, 
Kdoropa 0” immodapov Kal md& ayabdv Todvdedxea, 
aUTOKATLYVHTO, TH pol ia YyelvaTO punTHP. 
H ovx éarrécOnv Aaxedaipovos é& éparewis, 
y devpw peev érrovto véeoo évt TOVTOTOPOLG LY, 240 
vov abt ovK €Bédovet waynv Katadipevat avdpor, 
aloxea Sevduores Kal dveidea TON’, & pou EoTuv.” 

as hato, Tos 8 in Katexev puaifoos aia 
év AaxeSaipove adOr, hidn év tatpids yain. 

KnpuKes © ava aotv Gedy épov dpxia Tord, 245 
dpve d0@ Kal oivoy evdpova, Kaptrov apovpns, 
dok@ ev aiyelo: pépe dé Kpnthpa pacwvov 


altogether omitted: the name of the 
latter indeed does not occur at all before 
A 365, except in the Catalogue, B 563, 
567, and he drops entirely out of the 
action after A, except in the games in Y 
and one speech in = (109 sqq.). It is not 
impossible that Idomeneus was intro- 
duced into the Iliad after the first draft, 
and has here supplanted the description 
of the more famous warriors. 

235. yvolyy, ‘I could recognise and 
name,” a sort of assimilation of the first 
clause to the second, for ‘‘ whom I re- 
cognise and could name” (Mr. Monro). 


237. For another (post- Homeric ? ) 
legend of Kastor and Polydeukes v. 
300 sqq., the only other, place where 
they are mentioned in H. That passage 
is clearly inconsistent with 243-4, as 
they are said to have shared immortality 
after death by alternate days. 


238. adroxacvyvytre according to the 
grammarians means “‘ whole brothers ” ; 
we have not evidence enough of the 
early forms of the Dioskuri myth to say 
if Homer regarded them both as children 
of Zeus ; in X they are distinctly made 
sons of Tyndareos, and it is probable 
that Helen herself may have been to 
H. really his daughter, and only in a 
more distant degree descended from 
Zeus. But see on 140. pla = 7 adry 


as T 293: pot goes with it, ‘‘the same 
as me.” 

240. Sevpw only here for dedpo; the 
quantity of the last syllable is however 
merely due to the ictus, and we should 
write dedpo. Cf. ddw by dvo. If we 
write 4—with Nikanor, the two sup- 
positions take the form of alternative 
assertions ; Herodianus preferred #}—7 
when we must put a note of interroga- 
tion after éorw. See H. G. § 340. 

241. atre = 54, airdp, A 287, etc. 

242. atoyxen, dvelSen, in objective sense, 
the insults and revilings of men. 

243. Observe the way—to our idea in- 
appropriate—in which the conventional 
epithet gvct{oos is introduced. 

244, at6r, ‘‘ there,” ¢.¢. in their own 
place. For py Zenod. read éf, “their,” 
which was probably rejected by Ar. on 
the ground that és could not be used for 
the 3d pers. plural. See on A 393. 

245. Spxua here and 269, ‘‘ oath-offer- 
ings,” including wine as well as victims ; 
in the phrase épxia rduvew, 252, the 
victims alone are signified, properly 
speaking ; but the original signification 
of the phrase became so conventional 
that ultimately dpxia = a treaty, e.g. 
A 269, and even the sing. dpxcov is found, 
A 158. Buttmann has an excellent 
article on the Greek conception of oaths 
(Lewil. s.v.). 
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ehput "[8aitos Se yptoera Kiera: 


OT PUVEV dé yépovTa TapioTapevos eméeo ow" 


co 


épceo, AaopeSovtiady, Kadéovew apioTot 


Tpecov O° immodduov rat "Ayaloy ORDO 


és reSlov xataShvas, WY OpKia TicTa TapnTe: 
abrap “AreLavdpos Kar dpnipiros MevéXaos 
paxprs eyxeinee paxroovr — yUvauKs * 


TO dé KE VUENTAVTL vical Kab KT) ad ET OLTO* 


255 


of 8 dddou hiroryTa Kal opie TLTTH TALOVTES 
valozpev Tpoinv epiBoraxa, Tot d€ véovtat 
"Apyos és ir oBorov Kab “Axaulbar Karduyivake.” 
&s dato, plynoev 8 6 yépav, éxédevoe & éraipous 
(aaous Cevyvipevas: tol 8 drpahens érriPovTo. 60 


ed eh 


dv 8 ap &Bn Upiapos, kata ® Hvia Tetvev drriccw: 
map 8é of “Avtjvap TmepiKkarnea Snaero didpov. 

To dé did Lxavdy mediovd éyov @Kéas irovs. 
GAN bre 84 p txovto pera Todas Kat ’Ayasods, 


é& troy amoBavtes ert yOova TrovAvBorTeEtpav 


265 


> i, , \ 4a fal > f 
és péooov Tpdwov kal Ayatav éotryowrTo. 

oo 2 pany Be) SY BA 5) a > , 
dpvuto § avrix éreita dvak avdpov Ayapépvor, 
\ ied \ Uy Cana / > \ 

vp 6 Oduvcevs TodvpNTIs' aTaP KNpUKES ayavol 
dpxia TioTa Oedv cbvayov, KpnThpe dé oivov 


plcyov, arap Bacihevow vdwp ert xelpas éyevar, 


270 


257. vatowrev, as valore 74; but for 
that line we might, with Faesi, ‘supply Ke 
from 255, unless indeed it goes with the 
participle (v. 138). yéovrar in fut, sense. 


259. ératpots, so Ar. and Zenod. with 
best MSS.: al. -ovs. The construction 
with dat. is common in H., and is found 
also in Attic: Thue. 8, 88, ete. The 
rarity however of the short form of the 
dative, except when elided, is in favour 
of the accusative, 


261. retvev, drew back so as to tighten 
them ; they were tied to the front rail 
when there was no one in the car, H 262, 
etc. 


262. Didymos (Schol. A) says po- 
Kplver mev Thy dua Tod € ypaphy Bhoero 


(MS. Bioero), hiv ov petarlOnor adda 
dud TOD a ypder 6 "Aplorapxos (see also 
on I 222). There is no doubt that 
Bioero is right; see on 103. It is 
possible that Ar,’s hesitation may have 


arisen from a doubt whether Pijcaro 
might not here be used transitively 
like the active, in the sense ‘‘ drove the 
chariot,” and not from overdue regard 


to his authorities. 

263, Lkardy without ruddy only } coll 
éxov, “ drove,” as often. a | 

264. pera, simply ‘‘to the place where 
they were.” 

265. @ Yrrwv, out of the chariot. 
immo. is continually used in this sense, 
even with adjectives which properly 
apply only to the horses ; e.g. P 504, ém 
"AxiAN Fos KaNlrpixe Biever lrrw. 

270. The wine used in treaties was 
not mingled with water (v. B 341, A 
159). The Schol. explain that here ‘the 
Trojan and the Achaian wine is all mixed 
in one bowl, and _ the obvious typical 
significance of such an act renders the 
explanation most probable. | Compare 


the scene of the oath in Verg. den. xii. 
161 sqq. 
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"Arpeldns 88 épvecduevos yeiperot pwdyarpay, 

H ot wap Eideos péya KovAcdv aiév dwprto, 

apvaev éx Keparéov tauve tpiyas: adtap érevta 

knpuxes Tpdov kal Ayaidy veiwav apictoss. 

toicw & 'Arpeidns peydd evyeTo xelpas avacydv: 275 
“Zed tartep, "ldndev pedéwv, xvdurre péytore, 

nerds 0’, ds wavT éepopds Kal mavt’ émaxovers, - 

Kal Totapol Kal yata, Kab of brévepOe KamdvTas 
avOpeétrous tivvabov, bts K émiopKoy buocon, 


271. pdaxapa, the sacrificial knife, 
never mentioned by H. as a weapon, and 
not to be confused with the sword, Eidos 
or ddoyavov. See note on = 597. 

272. &wpro, for this form see Curt. 
Vb. ii. 219. It is from delpw (for aFep- 
jw, root var, to lift up, Hf. no. 504), and 
is the only certain instance in the perf. 
pass. of the development of the e- sound 
into the o- sound, which is so common 
in the active, unless éd7do0rm, x 56, is 
genuine. For the sense “hung, dangled,” 
cf. wapnép6n, IL 341, and dopryp, A 31, 
etc. 

273. This cutting off a lock of hair 
from the victims’ heads is called rpiyas 
dmdpxecba in the parallel pass., T 254 ; 
ef, — 422, daapyduevos kepadys Tplxas é&v 
mupi Bdéddev. The hair is regarded as a 
foretaste of the victim, and was no doubt 
a devotion of the whole body to the gods 
(see 310). It is not burnt here, be- 
cause no fire is used in the oath-sacrifice, 
the victims being buried. Every one 
of the chieftains takes a portion of the 
hair in order to participate in the sacri- 
fice. : 

276. Zed... HéAvos, according to the 
rule, which is found in Sanskrit also, 
that “where two persons are addressed 
connected by re, the second name is put 
in the nominative,” H. G. § 164. But 
7 406 is an exception, if the text is 
right, yauBpos éuos Ovyarép re. For 
the oath compare T 258. Here Zeus is 
named the god of Ida, and the Rivers, 
which are local divinities, are included, 
no doubt because the Trojans are parties. 

278. kapdvras used to be explained 
“those that have passed through the 
toil of life,” as though Kexunxéres, labori- 
bus functt; or ‘‘men outworn,” de- 
ynvol, of the feeble shadows of the dead ; 
Niigelsbach, ‘those that endured ill in 
life”? = decdot Bporot as opposed to the 
happy gods. But Classen explains “ those 


that grew weary, succumbed to the toils 
of life” = @avdyres. This best suits the 
aor. part., and is now generally accepted ; 
v. Merry on \ 476. The phrase recurs 
also YW 72,w 14. of... rlvuc8ov must 
mean Zevs te karaxOdvios kal érrawh Ilep- 
cepévera (I 457). We should have ex- 
pected the "Epwves, as in the parallel 
passage, T 259, Epwves al 6 bad yatay av- 
Oparous TwuvTat, 6 Ths K érlopKoy dudco7n. 
Zenod., who regarded the dual and plural 
as identical, said that the avengers were 
Minos, Rhadamanthos, and Aiakos, but 
this is certainly not Homeric. And 
even if, with some modern philologists, 
we hold that the plural was originally 
developed from the dual, and that in 
Homer there still are traces of their 
primitive identity, we should still have 
to read of for ai if the Erinyes are to be 
brought in. (La Roche and Nauck 
would read rlvvcde, holding that the 
change was needlessly made in order to 
avoid the hiatus, which is allowable in 
the caesura.) Nitzsch, in his note on 
rX (p. 184 sqq.), raises a more serious 
question as to this present passage. He 
says that the idea of punishment after 
death is entirely alien to Homer's con- 
ception of the underworld ; vengeance 
for sins is taken by the gods in this life 
only. The punishments of Tityos, Tan- 
talos, and Sisyphos (A 576-600) occur in 
an interpolated passage. The two oaths 
(here and in T) arethe only inconsistent 
places; and in T he would take trod 
yatay with at re, not with the verb, 
“Ve that, dwelling beneath the earth 
(for which see I 568), punish men,” a 
possible construction, though a very 
harsh one. If this be so, it follows that 
xayoyras in this passage cannot be right. 
I do not see how the force of these 
objections can be either denied or 
explained away, and can only leave the 
problem unsolved. 
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tpmets pwaptupot éote, purddocete O OpKia TicTa* 
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2 / 

et pev Kev Mevéraov ’AdéEavdpos Kkatarrépvy, 
SN oY re / ee /2 \ / / 
avros émesO’ ‘Edévny éyéT@ Kal KTHpaTa TavTa, 
/ 
nets © ev vnecot vewpmeOa TovToTOpoLow* 
Ni / 

ei 0€ x ’AréEavdpov Ktetvn EavOos Mevédaos, 


na / ee J a 
Tpoas éres0 “Enrévnv Kab KTH LATA TaVT ATrOOOUVaL, 


285 


bf , , oF 
Tyinv & Apryetows amroTivéuer, Hv Tw éolKer, 


¢ Nie / 2p 9 4) , x aN 
1) TE KAL EOCOMEVOLOL LET av PO@TrOlal TTEANTAL. 


et & ay ewol teunv Upiawos Upsdpou te raises 


? / 
Tiwew ovKk ebéXwou AnrcEdvdpoto TECOVTOS, 


/ ivf an 
avTap éy@ Kai eTELTA paynoomal eiveKa TrOLWHS 


290 


S / tf Ms J. ” 
avs pévov, eiws Ke TENOS TONEWOLO KLYELO. 


Sy 


tier sea. , 2 n , ie ea 
4 KQAL ATCO OTTOMAN OUS APVOV TALE VIAEL Kea K@. 


Ni; \ Fé 
Kal Tods pev KatéOnkev él yOovds aotraiportas, 


nr \ */- if 
Oupod Sevoévous: aro yap pmévos eiNeTO YAXKOS* 


3} a / L é 
oivoy 8 éx Kpnthpos apvocdpevor Setdecow 29 


Or 


” bwed ” al > y 

EKNVEOV, no EVYOVTO Geots ALELYEVETHO LV. 

a / / sas a Ah A > 
@O€E 6é TL ELTTET KEV NM ALOV mss Pe@v Te 


an \ / N Y 
“Zed xvdsote peyote kal abavator Geol ddXot, 


285. Tpdas GrrodSotvar, usually ex- 
plained by an ellipse of dére, a very 
unscientific resource. It is clearly a 
case of ‘‘the infin. for the imperative,” 
however we explain that. This is one 
of the few cases where this infin. occurs 
for an imper. of the 3d person ; im the 
2d pers. the subject is put in the nom., 
E124 Oapcéwy viv . dxecOar, X 
259 ws dé od péfew. We also have in the 
3d pers. ) 6€. . . Ocivar Z 87-92, but 
this is after an interval of several lines. 
(In W 247, quoted in H. G. § 291, Nlarnode 
shews that the 2d person is in the 
speaker’s mind.) We must therefore 
either suppose that the accus. is em- 
ployed when the 8d pers. is signified, 
or, which is not improbable, that Tpdes 
is the right reading here, altered to suit 
the more familiar construction. But it 
may be remarked that a person directly 
addressed is vividly present to the 
speaker’s mind as the subject of the verb, 
and hence naturally isin the nominative ; 
but when he is only spoken of indirectly 
in a prayer, he becomes in a sense the 
object of the prayer; thus the Trojans 
here are regarded virtually as objects in 
relation to the gods of the oath, who are 
called upon to be the active parties. 


The accus. may thus to some extent be 
accounted for, and a certain sense is 
given to the ‘‘ellipse of dére.” Cf. also 
B 413, H 179, with 7 312, w 376 (1st 
pers.) ; and T 258 sqq. 

287. wéAntar goes closely with perd, 
lit. ‘go about among men.” Cf, 
kKrayyn méXer ovpavdde rpd, I 33; céo & 
€x Tade Tdvta wédovTat, N 632; aloyos 
AGBy TE wer’ avOpdmoor wédrorT0, o 225, 
where the nouns are subjects, as here, 
not predicates. For the pure subj. in 
a relative final clause see H. G. § 
232. 

289. Observe the very rare use of od 
after ef dy with subjunctive; the negative 
appears to go very closely with the verb, 
as ov elGor, YT 189. H. G. § 816 ad jin. 
*AreEdvSpor0 meodvros does not seem to 
be quite a gen. absolute, though it nearly 
passes into one; it depends on TUL, 
though the connexion is rather loose, 
xt pay, me the price arising from the fall 
OreAn, 

295. adbvoodpevor, so Ar.: al. -dueror: 
but the pres. (imperf.) participle better 
expresses the continued repetition of the 
act by many people. They take the 
Nine in small cups from the kpyrip of 


vata 


; a 
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is A 4 

OMTOTEPOL TPOTEPOL UITép OpKLa THUNnVELar, 

m® / 2) / a 

MOE oh eyKéparos yapadbis peor, ds Se olives, 300 
> Le) \ / vis) lal 

avTav Kat Texéwv, droyor 8 adAowor Sapetev.” 


& y »~w 
as épav, ovd dpa dé of érexpatatve Kpoviov. 


totot dé€ Aapdavidns Ipiawos peta pdOov éevrrev* 


le / lal 
“KéxduTé pev, Tpdes Kal évevijpides ’Axasol: 


S SN a NEY > / 

9 TOL eywv eit TpoTt "INov nvewoecoay 305 
+ 2 x ‘4 / > a n 

ay, eel ov Tw TANTOM év opOarwotow opacbat 


id }- e\ > / ib 
Bape ey eY prrov viov apnipiro Meverdo: 
S ’ / 
Zevs pév tov To ye olde kal aOavarot Oeol adXou, 


€ f / /- / > feo. 

ommotépw Oavatoto TéXos TeTpwpévov éoTiv. 
H pa kab és didpov dpvas Oéro icdbeos has, 310 

Ay 8 dip & her Dee: NINE, a Dy, 
av 6 ap éBaw avtos, cata 8 Hvia Tetvev OTriccw: 
map 5é of “Avtnvwp tepixarréa ByoeTto Sifppov. 

\ SN S29: of Re Oe, > / 
T@ ev ap arvoppoe mpott “Ihov amovéovto: 


299. tmtp Spxia, by transgressing the 
oaths (cf. dmepBacln, 107, and wtrép 
aicav): wypAveray, the object is seen to 
be ‘‘the other party,” from A 66, 
*Axaods bmrép dpkia Sydjoacbar: so also 
A 236. MSS. here and in A give 
tmepopxia as an adv.; but this is nota 
likely compound, in spite of the analogy 
of trépyopa. The opt. shews that the 
infraction of the treaty is regarded as a 
purely imaginary case (or possibly there 
may be an attraction to the following 
opt. péo, the prayer being the upper- 
most thought in the speaker’s mind. 
Cf. ws daéXorro Kal dAXos Oris ToLatra 
ye pégo, a 47; and Z 59). 

300. The original symbolism of the 
libation was merely that of drink 
given to the gods to please them, ¢.9. 
H 480. The occasion here suggests a 
different thought, which however we 
ean hardly suppose to have been in- 
herent in the libation at an oath. Cf. 
however Liy. i. 24, si prior defexit pub- 
lico consilio dolo malo, tu illo die 
Iuppiter populum Romanum sic ferito ut 
ego hune poreum hic hodie feriam 
(quoted by Nag.) 

301. atrdy after oft, as X 75, wor— 
dvdpos Svarjvoo. The construction is 
common with participles, eg. =. 26, 
¢ 157 (with M. and R.’s note). (See 
H. G. § 240 nm, which does not take 
sufficient account of these construc- 
tions.) For the dat. &AdAowt with the 
pass. verb, H. G. § 148 , 5. 

305. On tvepseroav Prof. Virchow 


(App. to Schliemann’s Jiios, p. 682) 
makes the following comment: ‘Our 
wooden huts (at Hissarlik) which had been 
put up at the foot of the hill, well below 
the level of the old city, looked straight 
down upon the plain from a height of 
at least 60 feet, and the winds blew 
about us with such force that we often 
felt as if our whole settlement might be 
hurled down the precipice.” For qve- 
pseroay we should doubtless read dve- 
pbecoay, the a being lengthened by the 
ictus, aS in dOdvaros, amovéecOat, ete. 

306. o¥ mw = ot ws, in nowise. The 
two forms were of course originally 
identical (cf. otrw by otrws), and their 
differentiation is not complete in Homer. 
It is only by great violence that the 
sense ‘‘not yet” can be brought in. 
Cf. also M 270, « 102, ete. (Some would 
always read zrws in this sense.) 

310. The taking away of the victims 
is strange: the Schol. says @00s jy ra 
éml rots Spxos yuyvoueva lepeta tods mev 
éyxwplous yy TepioTédNewv, Tovs O€ ém7du- 
das els tiv Oddaccav pimtew. This is 
probably only a deduction from the 
present passage and T 267, q.v. Perhaps 
the victims were supposed to carry with 
them the power of vengeance, and were 
kept at hand to watch over the fulfil- 
ment of the oath. 

311. Observe Barve here compared 
with €8n 261 and Bijcero 312. It seems 
hypercritical to attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction here between the two tenses. 

313. The schol. on this line is a 
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Tal \ 
"Extap 88 Upidpoo mais Kai dios ‘Odvecers 


ol rn > \ ” 
YOpov pev mpaTov SvepéTpeov, avTap eTrErTa 


315 


oe / 
KAnpous ev KuvEén YanKnpet TAaNAOV EXNOVTES, 


ommoTepos 8?) mpoabev aein YadKeov éyxXos. 


Naot & hpncavto, Ocotar dé yetpas avéoxov* 


@oe O€ TLS ELTTETKEV "Ayaan te Tpwwy Te: 


“Zed matep, “ldnbev pedéov, KUOLTTE péyLoTe, 


320 


¢c / / / a / rae) 
ommotepos Tae Epya peT aphoreporow EeOnKey, 
n if / / 
rov dds atropOipevov Sdvat Sopov “Ardos cica, 
an > y ” 
hpiv 8 ad durornta kab SpKxia Tiota yevér an. 
7 7 
ds dp ébav, Tadrev Sé péyas KopvOaioros “Extwp 
dab dpowv: Ildpuos 5é Gots éx KXijpos Opoucer. 325 
of pev ere’ ovto Kata otixas, tye ExdoTou 
(amos depaimodes Kal ToiKiha TevXE EKELTO* 
3 NN fn) 9 > » 207 , \ 
avtap 67 aud adpmosrow edvceto TevVYEa Kara 
a / / 
Sios “AréEavSpos, “EXévns mrocis juKopmovo. 


a lal if: 4 
KUnioas Mev TPATA Tepl KvHnow EOnKev 
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/ > / ? / > / 
KaNGS, apyupéotowy éeTLapuplows apapvias: 
SevTepov av OdpnKa mept ornPecow edvvev 
olo Kacuyvntoto AvKdovos, hppoce 8 avTo. 


delicious specimen of the spirit in which 
Porphyrius and his school invented and 
solved their ‘‘ Homeric problems.” dia 
Tl xwplferac 6 IIplauos ; Kal of mév pac 
drt Wa ad’ tous Kpetcoov Oewphoyn amd 
Ths modews THY povomaxtay, of dé, wa 
purdgn ra telyn. dAdo OE THY ‘Ounper hy 
NUowv mpotoxorTat, TO ‘ovmrw TAHRTOM 
bP0aruotow dpacba.” sep kal dwewor. 

316. ma&ddov, the actual shaking up 
of the lots, which is always done by one 
person, comes in 324; hence il has been 
proposed to read BédXov from H 176, 
but there is no authority for the change, 
which is not necessary. The line is in 
fact a formal one, recurring ¥ 861, « 
206. 

317. a&ely seems to represent a de- 
liberative subj. of the or. recta. We 
might be inclined to read here ddely or 
apyy, but for ¢ 331, memaddyOar “dywyov 
| ds Tus TONuAHoeLer. 

318. Nikanor and two or three MSS. 
read *Apioavro Oeots, i6é, but only the 
frivolous reason is given that the text 
would imply that they were praying 
to others than the gods to whom they 
lift their hands: ws érépos €oovrar Oeots 
dvarelvovres Tas XElpas. 


325. IIdpvos, the only instance of a 
case from this stem except nom. and ace. ; 
the gen. and dat. are elsewhere always 
’ANeEdvSpov -w. 

326. ékdorov, so Ar.: MSS. éxdorw. 

327. kero belongs to revxea only, 
both in syntax and sense; with tro 
supply fioav. Cf. K 407 rod dé of &vrea 
ketrat apya mov dé of tra, © 611, = 291, 
etc., and see note on E 356. 

330 sqqg. Cf A17 sqqg., L131 sqq., T 369 
sqq. The six pieces of armour are always 
mentioned in the same order, in which 
they would naturally be put on, except 
that we should expect the helmet to be 
donned before the shield was taken on 
the arm. The émogipta were either 
plates covering the ankle, attached to 
the lower edge of the greaves, or more 
probably a clasp fastening them round 
the ankle. Unfortunately the monu- 
ments of archaic art do not give any 
illustration of such clasps, and the greaves 
which survive shew no sign of any fast- 
ening beyond the natural elasticity of 
the metal clasping the leg, 

3383. Lykaon’s cuirass, because Paris 
himself is always light-armed; ». 17. 
Hppooe probably trans.; ‘he made it fit 
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audi 8 ap’ dporcw Bareto Eidos apyupondov 


st ci TM y 
YanKeor, QUTaP ETTELTA odaKOS péeya 7 oti Bapov Ten 


NESE 3) 318 / 
Kpatt © ér ibOium Kuvény édtuxtov eOnkev 


¢/ \ . 

immoupw* Sevov Se AOdos KabvrrepOev evevev. 

ir Dt aN me 4 € / > / 
eiheTo © GAKiov eyyxos, 6 of Taddundiy apypew. 


& ? > 
as & atts Mevéraos apyios evre’ eduver. 


cow \ 5 
of 8 érel oov ExarepOev ouirov OapnyOncar, 


> uf fy vA pi Te) fal > if 

és pécoov Tpdwv cal “Ayaidy éotvyowvTo 
\ J > 

Seevov Sepxdpevors OauBos & eyev eicopdaytas 
fal > 

Tpdas 0 immoddmous Kal évevipidas ’Ayavovs. 


o>) 3, st te Wes. vA 
Kal p éyyvs orntny SivapeTpnT@ evi yap@ 


/ ’ > if st 
GELOVT EYHXELAS, GNAHXOLT LV KOTEOVTE. 


mpoabe & ’AréEavSpos poles SodkuvyocKioy éyxos, 


kal Barev Atpeidao cat acrida mavtoc éiony: 
? 
ovd éppnEev yarkos, aveyvaupln Sé of aixpun 


b) INT DN n 
aomlO évi KpaTtepy. 


¢ fol 
0 6é€ deVTEPOS @pVvuTo YANKO 


It may however possibly be 
intrans.: there are two other ambiguous 
passages, P 210, T 385, q.v. 

334. There is a variant here, read 
by Zenodotos: kpart & én’ ipOiuw Kuvény 
evruxrov 2Onxev tmmoupw, dewvdy dé Ndgos 
Kabdmepbev évevev* etheTo D Ako &yxXos 
[8 of rardpndu apiper] dug & ap’ yoorw 
Bader’ domida tepcavdeccay (i.e. Gvoa- 
yoeccav). The order here is the more 
natural, the shield coming last. 


336. Kvvénv, simply “a helmet,” 
nothing being implied as to the material: 
», on K 335, J. H.S. iv. p. 298. 

340. éxdrepOev, explained by the glos- 
saries €& éxatépou pépous, éxaTépwHey, on 
either side of the throng, 7.¢. either com- 
batant retiring to the rear of his own 
army. 

346. Sodtxdoxtov: Autenrieth quotes 
from a German review of an edition of 
the Makamat-al- Hariri, ‘‘the Arabs 
declare that the shadow of the lance is 
the longest shadow. Before the first 
morning light the Arabian horseman 
rides forth, and returns with the last ray 
of evening: so in the treeless level of 
the desert the shadow of his lance ap- 
pears to him all day through as the 
longest shadow.” This is obviously less 
applicable to the Greek soldier, but still 
affords sufficient justification for the 
ordinary explanation of the epithet, 
which ‘has recently been disputed by 


- xankdv. 


Diintzer, who proposes to derive it from 
éoxos, as = with long shaft. But dcxos 
(which does not occur in H.) means a 
young shoot, tendril, not a branch, much 
less a shaft. 

347. wavroo” élonv, commonly ex- 
plained ‘‘circular.” There are supposed 
to have been two sorts of shields, one 
small and circular, the other large and 
oval, to cover the whole body, dugiBpdrn 
or modnvexhs. But this very shield is 
called péya te oriBapdv re a few lines 
above, and that of Aeneas in Tis mdytoo’ 
élon in 274, dudiBpdrn in 281. So N 405, 
Idomeneus xpipOn Ur’ domld: raytba’ elon. 
It is absurd to suppose that even Homeric 
heroes carried a circular shield five feet 
or more in diameter. There'is therefore 
something to be said for Déderlein’s de- 
rivation of éion from root Fid, é-F.d-o-n, 
‘‘conspicuous from every side,” 4.¢. 
brilliant from the shining metal (see 
note on A 306). It thus = gaewds, a 
common epithet of the shield ; cf. xad«@ 


raupaivov & 11, and perhaps mavdyvoy 
éyxos & 397. Soalso Ppéves évdov eioa, 


d 337, ete. =the mind bright within a 
man. 

348. xadkés, so A with Ar, al. 
The same is the case in the 
repetitions of the phrase, H 259, P 44. 
H. always uses xyadkés of weapons of 
offence, not of the shield; and the 
following of requires an expressed sub- 
ject to refer to (La Roche). 
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“Zeb dva, Sos tloacbat, 6 we TpoTepos KaK opyer, 
Stov "AréEavdpov, Kal éuns b1rd yepat Sdpacoor, 
Spa tis éppiynor kal duysvev avOpaTrev 
£ewoddsxov xakd péEat, 6 Kev PioTnTa Tapacyn. 


a ne 4 ” 
A pa kal aumetarov poles Soduyockiov &yxos, 
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> 
xa Bdre Uptapidao cat’ adorida raytoo éiony. 


Sid pev darridos HAGE hacwwhs FBpimwov éyyos, 
\ x fi / b) Uf 

Kat dia OwpnKos ToAvdatdddov €LOTO* 

OCS ee PUES : 

avtikpvs 5é mapal AaTrdpny Siaunoe YLTOVA 


an I 
éyyos* 0 8 ékrivOn Kal adevaTo Kijpa pénawway. 
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"Arpeldns S& épvacdpevos Eipos apyupondov 

TAneey avacyopevos KOpvOos parov: audi 8 ap’ adr7 
TpyOa Te Kal TetpaxOa Siatpudev exmece yeupos. 
’Arpeldys 8 @uwev ida@v eis odpavoy edpdv: 


nan an an > li 
“Zed tatep, ov tis ceio Oe@y ONoWTEPOS ANXoOS* 


AT ebduny ticacba AréEavdpov KaxdTyTOs* 
viv 6€ por év yelpecow ayn Eldos, éx Sé wou &yyos 


352. Obelized by Ar. on the ground 
that it is not necessary, and that Mene- 
laos should not apply the word Stov to 
his foe. But the epithet is purely con- 
ventional, v. X 398, Z 160, y 266, and 
cf. duiuav a 29, For Sdpacooyv Ar. 
read daufvar, which Ameis supports 
mainly on the ground that it gives more 
force to M.’s words that he should pray 
to be himself the conqueror, not a mere 
tool in the hands of Zeus. 

357. 8d, the lengthening of the ¢ is 
due to the ictus; cf. Ipauldns, cvBdota 
(A 679), etc.; see H. G. § 386. 

358. Aphpeoro, forced its way. épel- 
dew properly = to press ; the sense ‘‘ to 
lean” one thing upon another is second- 
ary. 
362. dvarxdpevos, lifting his hand ; 
so X 34 kepadhy D Bye KbWaro xepoly | 
bwoo’ dvacxouevos, and of two boxers 
“squaring up,” Y 660 mvé pad’ dvacyo- 
mévw, and Y& 686. dddov. In J. H. S. 
iv. 293 I have endeavoured to prove 
that the pddo. were metal projections, 
originally representing the horns and 
ears of the wild beast’s scalp, out of 
which, as there is reason to believe, the 
Greek helmet was originally developed. 
These projections took various forms, 
sometimes becoming an upright excres- 
cence immediately over the forehead, 


and such we must suppose to be the 
case here; cf. K 258. The explanation 
of Buttmann, that the ¢ddos was the 
ridge on the helmet into which the crest 
was fixed, fails to explain the epithet 
tetpagados. Autenrieth thinks that this 
may mean a ridge composed of four layers 
of metal; but the evidence for this is 
weak, and the peculiarity hardly seems 
important enough to supply an epithet. 
See also Helbig, Hom. Epos, pp. 207 ff., 
where Buttmann’s view is further, but I 
think not sufficiently, defended. MSS. 
atro: if this is right it ought in Homeric 
usage to mean Menelaos and not the 
gatos. But Ar., and according to Schol. 
V, at xapiéorepac kal r)eloves (sc. editions, 
éxdécers) read adry ; this would mean the 
body of the xépus as opposed to the dros, 
and thus removes the difficulty. 

365. For similar chiding of the gods 
in momentary ill-temper cf. M 164, N 
631, v 201; and for dAodrepos = more 
baneful, mischievous, é8\awds w, exdepye, 
Oedy ddoWTaTE TdyTwWY, X 

366. tlrarOat, here Cobet would read 
ticecOat (v. on 112), but the fut. sense is 
not absolutely necessary ; Menelaos may 
mean “‘I thought (when I had the 
opportunity to give the blow) that I 
had gotten my vengeance.” 

367. Observe dyn beside eéyn. Possibly 
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nixOn Trardundw érdccov, od8 &Baddv pv.” 
% Kat érraitas Kopubos Ad Bev imrobdacelns, 
Erne & eriotpéas pet’ evevnpwidas "Ayarods: 370 
dyxe 5€ piv TordKETTOS (was array bd Seupyy, 
ds of bm avOepedvos dyeds TéraTo Tpudpareins. 
kai vd Kev elpvocey Te Kal dorerov Hparo KdSos, 
ei pa) dp 6&0 vonoe Aros Ouydrnp ’Adpodirn, 


4 ee eum CP 7, \ 4 
phngev iwavta Boos ide xrapévoto: 375 
\ Se / Cf) P - sef, AN / 

€4V7) O€ TPUPAAELA Am EoTrETO YELpL TraxeEly. 


Ti pev &rrevO’ pws pet éevevnwidas ’Ayasods 

pi’ émidiujoas, xoucav § épinpes ETALpOL. 

avTap 0 ap émopouce KataxTamevas peveaivov 

éyxei yadkelp: tov & é&nprak ’Adpoditn 380 
peta pan’, &s TE Oeds, éxdduwe 8 dip’ népt TOA, 

Kad © cia’ év Oardum evddei KndevTe. 


\ > 5 > 
avbtiy © avO’ “Enévny kadéovo’ ter tv S& Kiyavev 
/ , fal 
Tupyo ep wrnro@, Tept dé Tpwal dds joav. 
yep dé vextapéou éavod étivake NaBovdca, 385 


\ ff. > lal i2 
ypnt oé mu évxvia Tmadavyevés Tpocéeutrev 
> / , € / 
elpoxouo, 4 of Aaxedaipove vateTodon 
HoKew elpta Kard, pariora Oé pv piréeckev* 


the latter word contains a double aug- 
ment like the post-Homeric éa\wv. 
Autenrieth (in Ameis, Anhang) suggests 
that there may have been a nasalized 
form of the root (F)ayy beside Fay, 
and that édyn comes from the former 
with compensatory lengthening. 

368. madkdpnode after éx, cf. ovpavodc 
mp6, 1. 8, and H. G. § 156. 088 ¢Baddv 
pu, so MSS.: Ar, o88% S4pacca, on the 
ground that Bad\\w was used only of a 
blow with a missile. 

369. Kdpv00s, by the helmet: cf. II 
406, xe dé Soupds Eady. 

371. wodtkeoros for modv-KeyT-Tos ‘6 
modukévryntos* ék dé TovTov 6 otKihos 
Sydodrae (leg. Synrovérs) Sid Tas papas,” 
Ariston. Cf. xecrés of the girdle of 
Aphrodite, % 214; and jxéoras Z 94. 

372. tpvdadelys, properly an adj., sc. 
képvdos. Generally explained as = having 
a peak pierced for the eyes, a sort of fixed 
vizor. Autenrieth (Dict. s.v.) thinks 
it means that the ¢d)os was pierced with 
holes to receive the tufts of which the 
erest was formed. But Fick is probably 
right in explaining it as = rerpudddeua, 


where rerpu- = quadru; the first syllable 
being dropped as in tpdmeta = rerpdrefa. 

373. For 4paro Cobet (M. C. p. 400) 
would read #pero, this being the regular 
formin H. So also ® 510, 2 165, X 393, 
6 107, ete. 

375. tbt kKrapévoto, because such 
leather would be better than that of an 
animal which had died of disease. 
‘“*Hence in Hes. Opp. 541 shoes are 
ordered to be made of the hide Bods ig. 
xrapévoio” (Paley). te looks like an 
instrumental of is = vi-s; but the stem 
in Greek seems to be év- (plur. ives). It 
may therefore be the neut. of an adject. 
t¢is, occurring else only in the phrase 
ipia unra. 

380. %yxei, apparently a second spear 
(cf. 1. 18), though only one is named in 
the arming of Paris, 338: but see A 43. 

381. ds Te Oeds, as being a goddess, as 
may be expected of a goddess. Cf. 2 518. 

382. kyndevte ; apparently from *xjFos 
= incense (kalw), z.¢. fragrant, cf. cnwdys, 
% 483. But the tautology evwoe, cnwevre 
has led some to derive it from *xaFos= 
cavus, as if =“ vaulted.” 

388. HoKew, so Ar. apparently ; but 
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“Sebp 10’, AnréEavdpos ce Karel oikovee véew Oar. 390 
elvos 6 oy év Oarduo Kal Sworoicr Myecou 

Kadnel Te oTIABaV Kal elwacw: oddé KE hains 

avdpi waynodpevov TOV y €dOeiv, adra yopovde 


» lal / ”? 
epyerO” né yopoio véov Anyovta Kabifew. 
as padto, TH 8 apa Oupoy évt orybecow dpwer- 395 


x 1 A £ OD. \ 
kal p @s ovv évonoe Beds TepiKadhea Sep 
/ \ 4 / 

ated 0 imepoevTa Kal Oppata wappLaipovTa, 

Z / DS iti Oe + 7 oF 2 ‘3 ate eee 2 
OduBnoev 7 dp erevta, eros T Epat Ex T ovopaley 

lal yf. ug . 

“ Sanwovin, TL we TADTA AiNaleaL HTEpoTrEvELY ; 
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1) be TPOTep@ ToNlwy év vatomevawy 


400 


there is no‘other case in H. of the parag. 
yin the contracted form of the third 
sing. imperf. It is frequently found, 
however, in MSS. in the analogous third 
sing. plupf., eg. EH 661, 899. But 
doubtless the original reading was #oxee 
Feipa. There is no certain trace of the 
F in this root in H., but we know it 
existed ; Knoés, de Dig. Hom. p. 98, Curt. 
Et, no. 496. The subject of didéerkev 
is Helen, not ypavs. 


391. Ketvos, as though pointing to 
him; T 344, etc. S8wwrtotcr, cf. 7 56, 
Kuolnv dwwrhy éhépayte xal apyvpy. 
Ariston. explains #rou 61a 7d TeropvedoOar 
(turned in a lathe) rods rédas, 7) dua riv 
&yracw Tov iudvrwy (i.e. apparently, 
that the leathern straps—for which see 
y 201— were tightened by twisting or 
winding them). But this latter does 
not suit the chair in 7, while the idea 
of ‘‘turning” is not easily connected 
with ivory and silver ornament. In N 
407 a shield is puvoto. Bowy Kal vwpore 
xadk@ | dwewrhv where the circular plates 
of the shield are meant. The most 
probable explanation of the word here is 
“‘adorned with circles or spirals” of 
silver or the like, inlaid. This pattern 
is of high antiquity, being found e.g, ‘by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mykenai in profu- 
sion. See the illustrations in Murray, 
Hist. Gr. Sculp. pp. 38-40, “the forms 
which most naturally arise from copper 
working are spirals and circles, into either 
of which a thread of this metal when 
released at once casts itself.” The use 
of dupdediynra is similar in 0 405, Y 
562, 


396. Aristarchus rejected 396-418 on 


the grounds (1) that the goddess could 
not in the person of an old woman have 
the outward beauty described in 396-7, 
(2) that 406-7 are BAdognua, (3) that 414 
is eUTeAys KaTa Thy Sidvovay, beneath the 
dignity of the goddess. These argu- 
ments are not weighty enough to prevail 
against lines which are spirited and 
thoroughly Homeric. With regard to 
(1) it may be remarked that the goddess 
takes a disguise primarily in order to 
remain unknown to the bystanders, not 
to Helen ; the gods in such cases often 
give some sign which reveals them to 
those to whom they speak, see N 72, 
dplyywrot 5 Geol wep, where Poseidon 
has appeared in the character of Kalchas. 

399. For the double acc. with 7repo- 
meverv cf. Xen. Anad. v. 7, 6, ToOTo buds 
éfamarjoa, ws. 

400. wodlwy may be a_ partitive 
gen. after my, but it is more in ac- 
cordance with Homeric use to take it 
in the vague local sense, lit. ‘‘lead me 
any farther on in the region of cities, 
whether of Phrygia or Maionia.” These 
regions of course are mentioned as being 
farther eastward, away from home. 

400-405. The punctuation is that of 
Lehrs and Ameis. Most editors put 
notes of interrogation after dv@pdéawv and 
mapéorns, and a comma after dyer@ar 
But otvexa regularly follows the clause 
of which it gives the explanation ; Lehrs 
(Ar. p. 57 a) denies that two clauses 
correlated by otvexa-rovvexa occur in 
Homer; he would also put a full stop 
after épya in N 727-9, qg.v. and cf, A 21- 
3. et by itself with indice. also appears 
not to occur in an interrog. sentence 
(Hentze, Anh.) Thus the victory of 
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el Tis ToL Kal KEtOL Hiros pepdTrwV avOpéTor, 


UA N a n 
ovvexa 61 viv diov ’AdéEavSpov Mevédaos 
ip 
vexnoas e0éder otuyepiy eye olkad dyecOar: 


/ \ fal a 
Touveka 62) vov dedpo Sorogppovéovea TApérTNs. 


Bey ? a EON IA an , / 

noo Tap auTov lovaa, Oedv & amoerke KeNEVOOD, 
250 a / 

Hd ete coicr Tddecow brootpéweras "OdXvuror, 

> > Peas NN lal Lad 

GAN alet Tepl Ketvoy dive Kai é PvXNaCCE, 


> av / 7 x Yi x ¢ 
els 0 KE © 7) AdoxoV TroLncETAaL 7) 6 ye SovAND. 
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Kelvou Topaavéovoa réyos* Tpwal dé w dricow 


Taoar pouncovta, éyo 8 aye axpita Ove.” 
Tv b& yoNwoapévn Tpocepavee Ot ’Adpoditn: 
“un pw epebe, oyeTrALn, gy yooapévn ce pcbelo, 


TOs 56 o aTrexOnpa, os vdv éxTayra hiryoa, 


415 


I 23 / 4 by / 
pécow 5 appotépav pynticomat éyOea Avypa, 
Tpdéev cat Aavadv, od Sé Kev Kakov oitov drat.” 


x > > a 
as pat, édeccev 5 “EXévn Atos exyeryavia, 


n \ A £ Ae 3: a fal 
BH 8é KATATXOMEVN EAVO apynTe paciv@ 


auyn, wacas dé Tpwas Adbev hpye bé Saipov. 


420 


Menelaos is made a reason for supposing 
that Aphrodite will immediately wish to 
take further measures for removing 
Helen. As Lehrs says, after the removal 
of the notes of interrogation, mudlto acer- 
bior evadit tronia. 

406. All MSS. give drédeure kehedOovs, 
“renounce the paths of the gods.” But 
a Schol. of Didymos says dméeue ot're év 
rats ’Apicrapxelos ote ev éTépa TOY youv 
perpluw eripepbuevov mépuxev. Kal ov udvov 
év Tais cxddcecw add4 Kal év Tots cvyypdl- 
pact (the dissertations of Ar.) dmatdmav- 
res otrws éxridevra. If this very vehe- 
ment assertion is true it is hard to see 
how dméeme can have been universally 
accepted by the vulg., and still harder 
to guess why Aristonikos should have 
quoted it in his schol. on 396. 

407. troorpéveas, intrans., as M 71, 6 
301, etc. ”“Odvprov, ace. of the terminus 
ad quem, H. G. § 140, 4. 

408. dt{ve kaxomdber Tadarmdpet, Schol. 
D: de. suffer anxiety. So fs (Tpotms) 
elven’ édufvouev Kaka moka & 89, and 6 
152, w 307. 

409. 8 ye might seem to emphasize 
the second clause, ‘‘or even his slave.” 
But in other passages it merely resumes 


the original subject, as 8 327, # rwas éx 
Ilvnov dieu. . . 0 ye Kal Uadprndev: 
so y 214, M 239, ete.; ‘‘nunc dextra 
ingeminans ictus, nune ¢ééle sinistra,” 
Verg. Aen. v. 457. 

411. tropravéovea, so best MSS. and 
Ar.: al. moposvvéovca, and wopotvew is 
the usual form. For the phrase v. M. 
and R.’s note on yy 403, where the origin 
of it is deduced from the fact that ‘‘no 
one but the wife had free access to the 
husband’s chamber, and so she actually 
‘prepares’ his bed for the night’s rest.” 
Of course it passed into the sense of 
‘*sharing”’ the bed. 

417. ov 8€ Key k.7.A., an independent 
clause, the xey showing its original 
force, ‘‘and in that case thou wilt 
perish.” Aphrodite means that she 
will embitter the strife between Trojans 
and Achaians, so that Helen, ‘‘ Troiae et 
patriae communis Erinnys,” will become 
intolerable to those around her. 

419. Katacxopévy, covering herself, 
like xadupauévn 141, and cf. 7épe yap 
karéxovra: = are hidden, P 644. 

420. Satuev, only here of a feminine 


goddess: nor does it appear to be used 


anywhere else of a definite god present 
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poo 
ai & or ’AreFdvSporo Sopov TepiKaArE ‘iKoVTO, 
n Ya Si 
dyublrrorot pev errevta Gods emt Epya TpamovTo, 
8 eis tropodov Odropov Kle Sia yuvarKar. 


7h © dpa Sippov édodoa diropperdys “Adppoditn 
Gl’ ’AnreEdvSpot0 Ged xatéOnxe pépovca: 


a 7 Ni a re 
év0a Knabit’ “Exévn covpn Acros atyroxoto, 
” if / / oF aes f 50 4 
doce TadAW KAlvaca, TOoW 6 HviTTaTE pUl@ 


€ by 3 ? 
“Pubes ex Todéuov: ws apEedes att’ dréc Oar 


n a / Ld 
advdpt Sapels Kpatep@, os éwos TpPOTEPOS TOGLS HEY. 


A pv dy piv y evye apnipirov Mevedaov 


on te Bin Kal xepal Kae byxet hépTepos eivar: 
nr / 
Grn Oe viv mpoxdr;rocat apnidirov Mevéraov 


> a / ? if 
éEadris payécac0as évavTiov. 


ada ao eyo YE 


maverOar Kédomat, nde Eav0G Mevedaw 


avrTiBvov Trorepov ToremlFerw nde payer Oat 


adpadtos, pi mas Tay’ br’ adbtod Soupl daprys.” 
thy 88 Tdpis pbOorow aper8opevos mpocéerrer: 


‘cc , / a > Ss 6 \ ” 
YN ME, Yuval, YaNETrOLTWW OVELOETL VUMOV EVLTTTE. 


in his own person. The plur. is used 
as = Oeol in general, A 222, Z115, Y 595 ; 
in T 188 we have the phrase pos daluovos 
émopxjow, and similarly o 261, € 396 
(where no god has been specified); and in 
all other cases it is used either in the yet 
more general] sense of “the will of heaven” 
or ‘‘fate” (cf. dafuova dwow, © 166), or 
in the metaphor éwéccvro daiwove toos. 
See M. and R. on 8 134, where however 
the singularity of the present passage is 
not brought out. If it were not for 
the presence of Aphrodite in the follow- 
ing lines, it would indeed, by Homeric 
usage, be necessary to translate ‘‘ her 
destiny, the divine power, led her on,” 
as in aydyou 6é € daluwr, 201. 

423-6. Zenodotos rejected these lines, 
writing instead ‘“‘atr}) 6’ dyrlov tfev 
"AreEdvdpovo dvakros”* amperes yap aiT@ 
épalvero 7d TH “Hdévy thy “Adpodtrny 
dippov Bacrdgew. émidéAnorae dé OTe ypal 
elkacrat, Kal ravTy TH MoppH T& mpocr)- 
kovra émirnoever, Ariston. Cobet has 
an amusing chapter on the question of 
propriety as it appeared to the Alex- 
andrian critics, Misc. Crit. 225 - 289. 
(Schol. V quotes r 84, where Athene 
carries a lamp for Odysseus). 

427. 8ooe waAW KAlvara, the aversa 
tuetur of Aen. iv. 862. This is a most 
instructive piece of Homeric psychology, 


shewing the struggle of the weak human 
mind against the overpowering will of 
the gods. From the outward point of 
view, as distinct from the presentation 
of such secret springs of action, Helen is 
presented to us, as Nagelsbach says, as 
the counterpart of Paris,—vacillating 
between repentance and love, as he 
between sensuality and courage. 432-6 
were obelized by Ar. as mefdrepo Kal Tots 
vonuace Wuxpol Kat dkaTrdddyAoe (incon- 
sistent). But the sudden transition 
marked by a\\d o” éyw ye is the key to 
the whole passage, as marking the point 
at which the unwonted fit of penitence 
breaks down, and the old habitual love 


resumes its sway; surely a profoundly 


true conception of a woman’s character. 

435, avr(Biov by Homeric use must 
be an adverbial neut., not agreeing with 
oé or 1é\Emov. 

436. La R. considers that tmé goes 
with Sovpl, atrod being simply ‘‘his,” 
comparing €u@ bd Soup dauqvar, E 653, 
etc. But this use of a’rod as a simple 
possess. gen. is very rare (see II 405), 
and it is more natural to construe ‘‘ by 
him with his spear.” 

438. évirrew always takes a person as 
object elsewhere, except v 17, Kpadiyy 
jwirare wv0G. The word really means 
“hurt,” v. B 245, 


* Eustath. 
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a N N 
vov pev yap Mevéraos évirnoev odv ’AOnvn, 


a 2 4s ty aula - 
ketvov 8 adtis éyé: Tapa yap Geol ior Kab Hyir. 


440 


3 Da 9p) \ / 

aXX aye 61) pidornTe tTparrelopev edvnbévrte: 
> / s 2 2 RON > » / bd if 

ov yap To ToTé wp MOE y Epos Hpévas audexdruer, 
> nr a 

ovd bte ce mpadtov Aaxedaipovos && éparewhs 

bY is / 

etheov aptagtas év tovtomopoice véecour, 


/ 2 S53) if Me A / a 
vnow & &v Kpavdn éutynv dirornte Kat edvi, 


445 


ds ceo vov épawar Kai pe yruKds iwepos aipel.” 

H pa kal hpye réyoode xiov: dua © ele dKouris. 
T@ pev ap év tpntoios Katevvacbev reyéecow, 

"Atpeidns & av Suirov épolra Onpi éouxds, 


el mov écabpycevev ’AdéEavdpov Oeoerdéa: 


450 


Pd rn 
GXX ov tis divato Tpdwv KreTdY 7 érixotpov 
n > fe 1 oer ae) / / 
detEar AréEavdpov tor’ apnipito Meverdg. 
> \ \ / / Pe 4 By] x 
ov pev yap dirotnti y éxevOavor, el Tis iSouTo: 


440. atris, ‘‘some day,” sc. vixjow. 

441. tpatelowev, metathesis from rap- 
metouev, let us take our pleasure. So 
= 814, @ 292 Néxrpovde* rpamelouev 
evvnbévres, where see M. and R. A 
converse metath. seems to take place in 
Tepmixépavvos, from rtpérw. Other in- 
stances are abundant, ¢.g. xapdin xpadln, 
KapTepos Kparepds, Odpoos Ppacvs, etc. 

442. pos, MSS. épws, and so & 294; 
but we must read épos in © 315, and 
as the cases are always formed from 
this stem (pm o 212, épov passim) there 
can be little doubt that Bothe and 
Heyne are right in restoring it here after 
The earliest trace of épws 
seems to be the acc. épwra in the 
Homeric Hymn. Mere. 449. y is evi- 
dently interpolated on account of the 
hiatus, which is allowable here. 

445. Kpavén according to Pausanias 
lay in the Laconic gulf opposite Gytheion. 
Others made it Kythera, as the dwelling 
of Aphrodite. 

448, tpynrotot, see M. and R. on a 440, 
where it is explained to mean ‘‘morticed,” 
on the strength of Plat. Pol. 279, 7Gv dé 
ouwberav TH mev TpnTa, TA OE dvev TpHTEWs 
civéera. But Plato can hardly be quoted 
as a decisive authority on Homeric 
archaeology ; and the following passage 
from y 196-201 is strongly in favour 
either of the interpretation ‘‘ pierced 
with holes through which straps were 
passed to support the bedding,” or still 
better ‘‘ pierced with holes by which to 


I 


rivet on the ornamental plates or disks” 
(v. on dwwroitc., 391) :— 


koppov 6’ éx pl&ns mporayav dudéteca 
xarky 

ev Kal émioramévws, Kal ért ordOunv Ova, 

épuv’ aoxnoas’ Tétpnva dé mdvra 
TEPET PY. 


€x 6€ rod dpxduevos Néxos ekeov, spp’ 
éréNeood, 

daddd\\ev xput@ Te Kal dpytpw 70’ édé- 
parte’ 

év 6’ érdvuco’ iudyta Bods polvixe paewwdv. 


453. ef tis Wouro, a phrase discussed 
at length by L. Lange, El, p. 400. He 
regards it as one of a class where e 
with the opt. expresses a wish which is 
‘*naively”” appropriated by the speaker 
from the puxikh dudeors of another 
person. Here ov« éxedPavoy involves the 
thought @uedroy detEa, with which is 
combined the wish ‘‘if one could but 
see him!” The phrase is thus similar 
to P 679, dace pace | rdvroce SweloOnv 

. el mov Néaropos vidy ere §SwovTa 
iSorro, ‘‘his eyes searched everywhere, 
(with the thought) ‘would he could 
see.’” It is parallel also with et ov 
écabphoeev above (450); ‘‘ Atreides 
ranged through the host—(with the 
thought) would he could set eyes on 
A.!” Under the same category come 
all cases where ef with opt. implies 
‘trying whether” and the like, eg. 
after weypaoba T 384, dlénuar A 88, etc. 
This view, which no doubt is right, far- 
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's / lal > is, / 
icov ydp oduv macw annyxGeto Knpl pehawy. 
a lal ? / 
rotor Sé Kab peréevrev avak avdpov Ayapenvov: 455 
an ? 
“ Kéxruté pev, Tpdes Kal Adpéavor 76 émikoupol' 
> 
vinn pev & patver’ apnupirov Mevenrdou: 
n 24 > ba rn 
ipets 8 ’Apyelnv “Erévnv kat xtnpa aw avrn 
,’ 
ecdSore, Kal Tiyuhy GroTwepev, Hv TW Corker, 
oe M8. if aes: fe / ” 
hy re Kal écoopévoror pet avOpwtrovar TEANTAL. 460 
e ? aR ? ? 
bs par’ Arpeidns, éml 8 yveov adrdov Ayavot. 


fetched though it may seem, requires for 
its full exposition more than can be com- 
pressed into a note: the student should 
refer to Lange’s original work, which is 
well worth the fullest study. 


457. datverar, with gen. as we say 
“ig declared for M.” ‘The construction 


with the gen. is essentially the same as 
with adjectives (dplorn galvero BouNh, 
etc.) 

459. For érotwésev Zen. read dmo- 
riverov, on his theory of ‘‘dual for 
plural.” We might easily read dzrorivere, 
as the hiatus is ‘‘licitus” in the bucolic 
diaeresis ; but see A 20. 
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hy 
ig / / 
Ae eee 


"Ayapmémvovos émuTornass. 


ot 6€ Geol rap Znvi caOnpevor ryyopowvto 
xputéw év Sarréd@, peta S€ cdioe rota “HB 
véxtap émvoyder: Tol dé ypuacéous Serdecow 
Sevdéyar’ adAHrovs, Tpdwv TOA elcopdwrTes. 


A 
This book falls naturally into three 


_ parts: (i.) the treacherous wounding of 


Menelaos by Pandaros (1-219); (ii.) the 
émim@dnows, or review of the army by 
Agamemnon (220-421) ; (iii.) the begin- 
ning of the general engagement (422- 
544). The critical difficulties are mostly 
external, involving the relation of these 
parts to one another and to the general 
plan of the poem. 

The opening scene in Olympos entirely 
ignores the promise of Zeus to Thetis, 
and indeed appears to regard the future 
course of the war as an open question. 


The device by which the general engage- 
ment is brought about—a base violation 
of the truce at the instigation of the 


gods—is strange; the more so because, 
though the heinous nature of the offence 
is insisted upon at the time, it has no 


- effect whatever upon the future develop- 


‘HH O69, 351, 411). 


ment of the story, and is indeed barely 
alluded to in a few lines which are them- 
selves gravely suspected (see on E 206-8, 
This silence is par- 
ticularly strange in the account of the 
death of Pandaros (E 286-296), an oc- 


' casion which would seem imperatively 
to demand some allusion to his recent 


crime, which so shortly preceded what 
we should suppose to be its fitting punish- 


/ ment. 


The émirwAnors also has difficulties of 
its own. It comes in as a retarding 


episode at a point where the action 


seems to demand rapidity ; delay is out 


of place at a moment when the Trojans, 
face to face with the Greeks, are about, 
we should imagine, to follow up their 
treacherous stroke by a sudden attack. 
The speeches are so prolix as to empha- 
size this retardation beyond all measure ; 
and the gratuitous insults with which 
Agamemnon assails Odysseus and Dio- 
medes are out of keeping with his 
character, as well as with the services 
which the former hero has so recently 
(B 169 f#., 278 7.) rendered to his chief. 
On the other hand the strong touches 
with which the modesty of Diomedes is 
drawn are in the best style, and form 
an admirable introduction to his dpurrela 
in the next book, The words of Aga- 
memnon to him (370-400) are also clearly 
alluded to in Book rx. (84-36), so that 
the interpolation, if such it be, cannot 
be later than that book. 

The beginning of the battle is what 
we should have expected after the ac- 
count of the arming in B; 422, as 
Lachmann observed, can follow B 483 
or 780-785 without a break of any sort 
being discoverable. This was, in my 
belief, the actual sequence in one point 
of the evolution of the Iliad from the 
original germ. The episode of the duel, 
T 1-A 222, was inserted in one piece, 
and more happily begun than completed. 
The émumadyors may have been originally 
in place before A 422, but this also, I 
am inclined to suppose, was a later 
introduction, possibly by the poet of I, 
who, though of unsurpassed rhetorical 
power and fond of long speeches, was, 
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avtix’ éreipato Kpovidnys épeOcféuev * Hpnv 5 
xeptoplos éeréecot, TapaBAnony cyopetov’ 
 Soval pev Mevedrdw apnyoves eiol Oedor, 
“Hon 7 ’Apyein cat ’AXadxopernls “AOjvn. 


GAN 4 Tou Tal voode KaOjpevas elcopowaar 
téptrecbov: TH 8 adte diropperdys “Adpodity 10 


IN / se b lal n >’ A 
aiel TappéuBrwxe Kal avTov Khpas apurvel, 
n / 1 eh oie 
Kat vov é€eodwoev btopevov Gavéec Oar. 
S if . 
GAN % ToL vikn pev apnipirov Meveraou 
lal o la / yy 
npmets b€ ppalopeO, Strws Ectar Tae Epya, 
5 \ / DENS 
 p avres TONeMOY TE KAKOV Kal PUAOTLVY avn 15 
” iol / > > / / 
dpoopev,  PiroTnTa peT aporéporcs Baroper. 
> 0 5 / an } \ io , 
ei © ad Tas Tbe Tact hirov Kal 75v yévoLTo, 


5 \ pe AA / / ” 
Tot pev oiKéowto Trodus I prdporo avaxrtos, 


as we shall again have reason to suspect, 
comparatively weak in the art of nar- 
rating the episodes by which his speeches 
are introduced. 

1. Hyopdwvro, held assembly, as B 337 
maoly €oixores dyopdaode: Ar. HOpolforro, 
but it implies debate as well as mere 
gathering together. 

2. “HBy reappears only in E 722, 905, 
and the post-homeric passage A 603, 
where, as in the later legends, she is the 
wife of Herakles. 

3. é€ow-woxdet (Fo) is clearly the right 
reading, vw A 598: Zenod. évwvoxde, 
MSS. éwvoyde, and so apparently Ar., 
on the analogy of the false form éjvdave. 

4, Seadéxaro from delxvywa, vy. 1196. 
Sa hiist (H. G. § 24, 3, and Curt. 
Vb. ii. 218), “pledging”; apparently a 
secondary sense derived from the custom 
of pointing to the person whose health 
is to be drunk. Cf. decxavdacda, O 86. 

6. mapaBAndSynv, variously explained 
“maliciously ” (with a side meaning) ; 
‘by way of retort” (so Ap. Rhod. ii. 
450, seems to have taken it); ‘‘ by way of 
invidious comparison” between Aphro- 
dite and the two goddesses. None of 
these is satisfactory ; I would suggest 
“by way of exposing himself to her” 
(‘‘drawing her fire” in modern meta- 
phor), de. wilfully tempting her to 
retort upon himself. This sense of 
mapaBddderOat is (with the exception of 
the purely literal meaning) the only one 
which occurs in H. (see I 322), and re- 
mained attached to the word throughout 
Greek literature (v. L. and 8. s.v.) 

8. ’Adadkopevnls: it is hard to say 


whether the local or attributive sense 
prevails in this title. Pausanias testifies 
to a cultus of Athene at Alalkomenai, 
near the Tritonian lake in Boiotia, down 
to the times of Sulla; but the word is 
evidently also significant, “the guardian” 
(we hear also of Zeds ’AXadkoueveds in the 
Et. Mag.) Probably the name of the 
town was either taken from the title of the 
goddess or adapted to it from an older 
name similar in form, or was itself the 
cause of the adoption of the cultus; a 
local adjective being then formed with a 
distinct consciousness of its original 
significance. It is very probable that 
the goddess ’A@7v7 and the town ’A@fraz 
were equally brought into relationship 
by the similarity of name, the adjectival 
form A@nvain offering a further analogy 
to ’AXadkouernls. So perhaps with the 
worship of Apollo Nunyev7js or AUKevos in 
Lykia ; see note on 101. 

1l. twappépBroxe = rapuéurwxe from 
()BAwoKw (uo = mod, Curt. Ht. p. 538). 
avrod, the usual construction of dudvew 
is rl rut, not twos. But M 402, Zeds 
Kipas duuvev | macdds éod. And the cases 
where a7 is added are essentially similar, 
vedy dio Novydy dudvar, IL 80, etc. H. G. 
§ 152. 

17. at ws, so Ar.: MSS. with Aris- 
toph. avrws (or atirws), Ar. read méouro 
for yévoro. 

18. oixéo.ro . . . &yotro, potential op- 
tatives, but illustrating how the ‘‘ wish- 
ing” opt. passes into this sense without 
dy ; valore, I’ 74, in the mouth of one. 
who desires peace, is a shade nearer the 
pure idea of ‘‘wish.” We exactly ex- 
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abtis & ‘Apyeinv ‘EXévnv Mevéraos ayouro.” 


as &pal’, ai § éréuvEav AOnvain re kal “Hpn: 


20 


TrAnola ai y HoOnv, Kana Se Tpdecor pedécOnv. 
7 Tot AOnvain axéwv Hv ovSé Tu eltrev, 

oxvfouévn Aut ratpi, xoros 8é pv dypios Hpeu* 
"Hon & ov« éyade othOos yoXov, Grd TpoantOa ‘ 


ce 


: ee A ff na a 
atvotate Kpovidn, motov Tov pd0ov éeurres. 
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lal 22s “f lal 

Tas €OéreLs GAtov Oetvar Trovov 7S atéXecTov, 

‘Ss a CG A ‘> / / / vf 

Lop@ O, ov idpwca poyo, KaméTny Oé moe (mot 
\ nS / / \ al 

Raov ayetpovon, IIpidu@ Kaxa Toid Te Taciv. 

” 8: r= Xi YA / > / \ ”» 

€p0* aTap ov TOL TraVTES ETTaLvéomev Deol AAXoL. 


Thv && péy oxOnoas Tporépn veherdnyepéta Levs: 
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/ / 7 lal 
“ Sayovin, Ti vd ce Ipiapuos Tpsdpuoso te tratdes 
yf \ / 
Tocca Kaka pélovow, 8 T aomepyés peveatvers 
Yj 
"INwov éEarardéat, évetipevov mrodieOpor ; 
> be /, > > fa) a f- \ / \ 
el 0€ UY elceNOUCa TrUAAS Kal TELyea PaKpa 


e@pov BeBpabois Ipiapov IIpsdpovd te rraidas 
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BA n / / 

&drous Te Todas, TOTE Kev yorov éEaKkécaro. 

La i 24 Ly, ; \ male el na > / 
épEov, OTrws eGéXevs* un TOUTO YE VEtKOS OTTITTw 


\ a“. 3 \ FS >» »> la / 
gol Kal éwol wey Epiopa pet appotépoor yévntar. 
I / / \ fal 
ado O€ ToL épéw, ad S evi pect Barro ojow: 


€ / 4 
OmMTOTE KEV Kal eya pwewaws TOA éEardarrdEaL 


40 


\ /- x4 
thy €0érw, Oe Tor iro avépes eyyeydacw, 


press the ambiguity in translating ‘“‘then 
may the city of P. be a habitation.” 
Zeus is here not expressing a wish, but 
only putting as a supposition the result 
of his second alternative in 1. 16 (L. 
Lange, EI, p. 371) 

20. potew, to ‘‘mutter,” ‘ murmur,” 
a family of words derived onomatopoetic- 
ally from an imitation of the sound of 
the voice when the lips are closed. 

22. axéwy is indeclinable here and O 
459, and @ 89 dxéwy dalyvobe Kabnmevor. 
Elsewhere it is always declined like a 
participle, and it is hard to see what 
else it can be. Of course axéovo’ could 
easily be restored here, but there is 
nothing to explain how such a corrup- 
tion could have originated. 

28. kakd, accusative ‘‘in apposition 
to the sentence,” as it is generally called ; 
4.e. “expressing the sum or result of an 
action” (H. G. § 136, 4); sol. 207, éy rus 
éBarey . . . TH pev Kréos dupe de mTév- 
Gos: 2 735, pier xetpds EX@V ard Tpyou, 
Avypov dreOpov. The construction is only 


found after a verb governing an accus. 
“of the external object” either expressed 
or implied, and may be regarded as an 
extension of the construction péfew rid 
Tl. 

29. mévres is the emphatic word. It 
is indifferent as to the sense whether we 
take ératvéowev as fut. or pres.; but it 
must be the latter according to Cobet’s 
canon, that in verbs where ¢ is not 
changed to 7, if the antepenult. is long, 
the fut. takes o, but where the ante- 

enult. is short the o always disappears 
(M. C. p. 307). 

32. 8 re implies “as I must conclude 
they do, because,” etc. dommepxés, appa- 
rently for dvomepxes, omépxw ‘to press,” 
lit. hastening, pressing on (so Curt. Zt. 
no. 176 b, and Clemm in C. Sz, viii. 95). 

35. For similar expressions v. X 347, 
Q 212, and the words of Xenophon to 
his soldiers, Anab. iv. 8, 14, rovrous, jw 
mus Suviueba, Kal wpmods Se? Katapayetv. 
BeBpa0ors seems to be a perf. in -0a like 
éypnyop0act, v. H. G. § 22, 7 0. 
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+ ph we SvatpiBew Tov éwov yorov, GArXE pw edcat: 
Kal yap éya col d@ka éExov aéxovTi ye Oupe. 
al yap tT nerio Te Kal olpav@ aoTepoerTe 
vaveTadovat TOANES em ixPovleav avOpoTrar, 45 
Td@Y mot TEpl Khpe TLETKETO “IALOsS pr 
kai Upiawos kal ads évpperio II picporo: 


ov yap pot mote Bapos edeveTo SaiTos éions, 
AoLBHs Te KvionsS TE* TO Yap NayoweV yépas pets.” 

tov © npelBer eresta Bodmis wotvia” Hp: 50 
“7 Toe €uol Tpeis pev TOAD PirAtraTaé cic TONNES, 


"Apyos te Saradptn te Kal evpudyua Muxnyn: 


\ 72 ae ee 4 Sh 2} \ or tee 
Tas dvatrépoas, OT AV TOL ATTEN @MOVTAL TEpt Kn pt 


A BA S0EEN / Ee’ v4 Oe / 
TAWDV OV TOL EYW TT poo toTAULAL OVOE HEyatpo. 


7 \ VA \ > mn / 

el Trep yap plovew Epa nok Gia) Svamépoas, 55 
/ 5 

ouk avo pOovéovo’, érel 4 Todd dépTepds éoor. 


43. exdy dékovrl ye Ovpw, not under 
compulsion, but yet not of my own lik- 
ing, as the Schol. explain: vo\\a mapa 
Tpoatpesw THs WuxXis mwpdrromev mpds Td 
Kexapio pévoyv TOY mé)as. 

45. vaverdovor, ‘have their place,” 
see B 626. 

46. mepl kfipe: on this disputed phrase 
see H. G. § 186, 2, where the evidence 


is fully given. Mr. Monro takes the 
dat. as a locative, ‘‘in -the} heart”; and 
with much hesitation zrepé! as = exceed- 
ingly ; ‘‘ wept «ijpe may have been meant 
in the literal sense,—the feeling (fear, 
anger, etc.) being thought of as filling 
or covering the heart. On the whole, 
however, the evidence is against this 
view—unless indeed we explain epi 
kjpe as a traditional phrase used without 
a (distinct sense of its original meaning.” 
The sense “exceedingly” is obviously 
suitable here, but less so in 53. 

47. évppedto, “with good spear of 
ash,” tov e0 more TH pweNla xpynoauevor, 
moNeutxov, Schol.; a somewhat strange 
epithet to apply to Priam, who is not 
represented as a warrior in Homer (ex- 
cept I’ 188) ; the word is also applied to 
the sons of Euphorbos in P (9, 28, 59), 
and to Peisistratos, y 400. 


53. In this line many have seen an 
allusion—the only allusion in H.—to 
the Dorian conquest. But this is very 
doubtful, for that invasion made Sparta 
more prominent, and certainly did not 


ruin Argos; while we have positive 
evidence that Mykene was only destroyed 
by the Argives so late as 468 B.c. (Diod. 
Sic. xi. 65. Mr. Mahaffy has however 
thrown some doubt upon this date ; see 
Schliemann’s Tiryns, pp. 35-44). For 
the almost complete absence of allusion 
to the Dorians see on B 653. 

55. pBovéo and @& are taken by 
Ameis as subj. ; he compares a 167, ovdé 
Tis Huu | Oadarwpy, el mép tis éxcyOovlewy 
avOpurwy | ppnow érXe’cecOa, but this is 
essentially different, as it refers to a 
repetition of anticipated cases: so A 261, 
el wep ydp 7’ do. . . Sarpdy tlywow, 
Hera is here stating a fact which she 
admits, in ‘order to base another state- 
ment upon it, and for this the indice. is 
the proper mood ; ef. H 117, ef rep ddeuis 
7 éort. It is also more natural to find 
ov after ef with the indie. than the subj.: 
H. G. § 216, and v on B 349, A 160, 
though it is true that we do find e od 
with subj., e.g. Y 189, ovk el@or. In the 
next line dviw may be either pres. or 
fut. 55-6 were obelized by Ar., 8re rh 
Xdpw dvadvovow, ef Kal uh mpodendels 
Ovvarae Todr’ exe, 7.c. Hera is not doing 
Zeus a favour if Zeus can work his will 
without asking her. But this ground is 
quite insufficient ; the turn of thought 
is natural enough, ‘‘have your wa : 
you know I cannot prevent it.” The &ddd 
in the next line also clearly refers to 56, 
“though you are more mighty, yet I 
am not to count for nothing.” 
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> \ At AY S) \ / / 
arra vpn Kal ewov Oéuevat Tovoy ovK aTédeoTOY* 
\ AN b] \ y, > / 
Kal yap éy@ Peds eipe, yévos dé poe evOev, bev coi, 
/ / 
kat pe TpecButarny Téxeto Kpovos ayxudopyrns, 
> / lal 
appotepor, yeven Te Kal otveKa on) TapaKolTLS 60 
ve \ \ a 
KEKANMAaL, TV O€ Tact peT AOavaToLcW avaccers. 
AS \ -Aeas a ) / 
a ToL pev TADO’ YrroetEowev AAAHNOLOLY, 
x Ni > , \ ’ 
col pev eyo, od 8 ewot: él & &vovtas Geol arrow 
> / lal a 
abdvato. avd dé Odcocov ’AOnvain érutetrac 
eGeiv és Tpdav kal Ayardy hirorw aiviy, 65 
n 8 ef qr lal ¢ 56 > \ 
Tepav &, ds Ke Tpdes brepxvdavtas ’Ayatovds 
” / S \ 4 / ”? 
adpEwor mpotepos bTrép SpKia SnAjcac bar. 
kak ele ed) »o > / \ > lal an 
as pat’, ovS amiOnce Tatnp avdpav Te Oeay Te: 
y ee eed 
avtix« ’AOnvainv érea Trepoevta Tpocnvda: 
“aia wan’ és oTPaToV éré peta Tpdas cal "Ayavovs, 70 
al > 4 an 
mTeipav ©, ws Ke Tpdes brepxvdavtas ’Ayasovs 
” vi ¢ \ oe / ” 
dpEwot mpotepor Umrép SpKia SndnoacOar. 
OS eiTa@v wTpuve tapos wewaviay ’“AOHvnv, 
a be > O > Ve / 2 / 
BH 88 Kar OvrAvprTroL0 Kapjvev ai~aca. 


® S > / e K / / 5) / 
OLloV aoTEepa KE povou TAL AYKUNOLHTED, 75 


59. mpecPutarny, ‘‘senior” in dignity, 
not age; so mpécBa always (generally of 
Hera), and other words from the same 
stem, when the connotation of honour 
or respect is rarely quite absent. Cf. 
also yépwy, seignewr, as titles. Curt. 
(#t. p. 479) connects with Lat. pris-cus, 
and refers it to a stem *mpes = Skt. 
pra-jas, a compar. of pra = mpo, so that 
the idea of priority is fundamental, 
whether it be of place or time. 

60. dpddrepov, v. I 179. yeveq, pa- 
rentage, not necessarily age. ov 8€ is 
added paratactically to the second clause 
only, to emphasize the importance im- 
plied in the word of. Ameis compares 
Z 126-7. 

66. trepkt8avras, probably an adj. 
like dxdmas dddmas, from stem xvd (not 
xudec) like xvd-péds. It does not occur 
anywhere else. 

67. See 1.299. It is clear here that 
bpxa is governed by bép, not by dnd7- 
cacbat. Here also MSS. give brepépxia. 

75. aorépa he, soMSS.: Bekker after 
Bentley dorép’ émxe. The hiatus has 
been explained as due to the fact that jxe 
originally began with j, but this is very 
uncertain, and the place, just before the 
caesura Kata Tpitov Tpoxatoy, is the most 


unlikely for an hiatus, so that the Nor bp rh 


conjecture is almost certainly right. Ve -06 Aad. 
See B 87. It is not easy to make out Tha = 
exactly what the people saw and mar- ‘> * 
velled at (79); the metaphor clearly CDr10ds 
indicates more than the mere swiftness ni 
of descent, and implies at least a visible wcmeplih 
flash, though we cannot suppose that /Mru es 
Athene actually changed herself into a Yr word 
‘“fire- ball” or meteorite; but on the : } 
other hand Homeric gods are not in the mirtr 
habit of appearing to multitudes in their 
own person. Of course the sparks in 77 
are merely part of the description of such 
a meteor, and do not belong to the com- 
parison. A very similar passage is P 
547 sqg., which describes the descent of 
the same goddess clothed in a cloud like 
a rainbow, spread by Zeus répas Eupevac 
) modéuoto 7) Kal xeyuavos. 82 shows 
that the people did not know what had 
happened, but only expected some divine 
interference in a decisive way, whether 
for good or ill. The edd. compare Hym. 
Apoll. 362— 
20? éx ynds bpoucev dvak Exdcpyos Amé\hwv 
dorépe eldduevos méow uate’ Tod & dard 

todhal 
omwOaplies mwravro, cédas 5 els ovpavov 

tkev, 
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) vavTnor Tépas He TTPATS evpés Nagy, 

Napmpov: Tod dé Te ToAAOL ard oTWOApes levTat: 
TO évxvi Mev ert yOova Tladrras ’AOnvn, 

Kad § op’ és péccovs Oa Bos & éxev eicopowytas 


e ’ / 
Tpdds 0 immoddpous Kat évevipidas ’Ayasods: 


80 


/ A 
aoe O€ Tus elrecKey iO@y és TANTIoV adXoV* 
A 5 / \ \ , EN 
“hp adres TONEMOS TE KAKOS Kal pvroTs aivn 


3 / % 3 4 / 
cooeTat, 1) PiroTnTa per aporéporoe TiOnow 
/ ” 
Lets, 6s 7 avOpdtrov tains Tor<éuo1o TétTUKTAL. 


ey BA + A. lal Nh is 
Os apa Tis eireckev “Ayatoyv te Tpdwv Te. 
4 & avépt ixén Tpoov xatedtceO’ Gucror, 


Aaodix@ ’Avtnvopisy, Kpatep® aiyynrh, 
Ildvéapov avrideov Sifpuévn, et trou édedipor. 


€ thes) > \ V2 \ / b s 
€OTQAOT °* ape Oé buy KPaTEpal OTLYES aCGTLOTADMY 


e \ / / / 
ebpe Auxdovos viov audipmovd Te Kpatepov TE 


90 


lal > / € he 
Nady, of of Exovto am’ AianmoLo poder. 


n fe / 
ayxyod 8 iotapévn erea mrepdevta mpoonvda* 
“H pa vb pol te riBo10, Avedovos vié Satdpov; 

Aains Kev Meverdw ere mpoguev taydv tov 
Trains K eVENAE poe x : 


lal , / Ses \ a ” 
TAaACL bé KE Tpwecot Xapw Kat KDOOS apoto, 


95 


ex mavrov € pddota AdeEdvdpw Bacirju. 
Tod Kev 1 wdumpota Tap ayhad Sopa époro, 


where however Apollo is actually meta- 
morphosed into a ball of fire. 

84 T 224. For the genitive 
avOpameov cf. A 28, répas dvOpmrwv, a 
portent im the eyes of men. It would 
thus seem to depend on raptns, not 
monréuovo. But cf. H 332, dvdpdv wddeuos. 

86. Observe the long: of dv&pé : this 
is probably the primitive quantity of the 
dat. sing. ; v. H. G. § 373. 

88, el mov édetpor, a wish-clause ex- 
pressing the thought of the goddess, 
“would she might find him” (see on I’ 
453). Zenod. was offended at the doubt 
which he thought was expressed as to 
the certainty of the goddess finding 
him, and wrote efpe d2 révde, omitting 
89 altogether. etpe is commonly found 
beginning a sentence asyndetically, e.g. 
B 169, A 327, E 169, 855, A 197, 473. 
For 91 ef. B 825. 

93. The question here implies a wish, 
the opt. being potential; lit. ‘might 
you not listen to me?” This wish is 
made a condition of the following clause, 
and is thus exactly like ef uot rc ré@ov0, 


H 28. It thus illustrates the origin 
of conditional sentences from the primi- 
tive form of a wish followed by a clause 
dependent on it (L. Lange, EI, p. 381). 
We have the same form in H 48 and with 
the addition of xe, « 857, but ovk ay is 
more usual, K 204, I 52, y 182, 

94. re mpoguev Ar., érumpoduey MSS. 
Cf. x 8, ém’ ’Avrivd@ lOvvero. Ameis con- 
siders that by connecting éx{ with the 
subst. the idea of hostile intent is more 
vividly brought out: the double com- 
pound émimparévar is used in the simple 
sense of ‘‘sending forth in a certain 
direction,” I 520, P 708, 5 58, o 299. 

95. Tpdeoot, at the hands of the Tro- 
jans, apparently a locative sense (H. G. 
§ 145, 4). So I 303 4 ydp xép che 
Mada wéya KOd0s dpowo, X 217 otcecba 
heya KOd0s' “Axaoicw, compared with 
khé€os Eo Pov évt Todeoow apécOa, P 16, 

97. The simplest construction of Tapa 
is with rod, but the rhythm is in favour 
of joining the participle with the verb, 
as the line is otherwise divided into two 
equal halves (for which however Fasi 


— 
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ai xev t6n Mevéraov apyvov ’Atpéos vidv 


o@ Bérei SunOévta ruphs émiBavr’ adeyewihs. 


ot} ae Se ae Sey 
arr’ ay’ dlatevoov Meverdov Kvdariporo, 
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yA Mad / / 
edyeo 8 “ArrdAXNwve AVKNYEVEL KAVTOTOED 


> a / 
apvav mpwtoyover péEew KreuTHY ExaTouUBnv 


otxade vootHaas tepis eis Gotu Zedeins.” 


a ? n a 
as har “A@nvain, TO 88 hpévas adpovs reibev: 
ie Ae Pee ea / 2/ es LIN i? 
auTix éovra Tokov évEoov tEdXov aiyos 


105 


2 / iA c.f ? > \ ig 3 / Le 
ayplov, dv pad mot avTos bd orépvoto TUYHcas 

/ lal 
métpns €xBaivovta, dedeypévos év mpodoxjary, 

/ \ n ¢ oe ” ip 

BeBrjKet mpos otHOos* 0 & bartvos &wrece wétpy. 

n / > na e / Zz 
TOU Képa éx Keharhs éExxaidexddwpa Trepv«Kev* 


\ \ \ > / / + / 
Kal Ta pev aoKHnoas KEepaokoos ijpape TEKTWY, 


110 


compares B 39, Ojcew yup ér’ euehey 
én’ dyed TE cTovaxds TE). 

99. émBdvra, cf. I 546, moddovs dé 
muphs éréBno’ adeyewhs. The expression 
is very natural, even as used of the dead. 

101. Av«nyevys. This and similar epi- 
thets of Apollo had at least a double con- 
notation to the Greeks, that of Lykia and 
of wolves. To these etymologists have 
added a third, that of light ; Apollo being 
the sun-god. (This explanation is as 
old as Macrobius ; see Sat. I. xvii. 36-41, 
pp. 96-7. J. A. P.) The two former 
meanings were inextricably interwoven 
in ancient mythology. Apollo is wor- 
shipped as Aukoxrévos (cf. DuwGevs, A 39) 
and also in Lykia. Modern anthropo- 
logists are inclined to make a wolf-god 
of him ; ‘‘according to one myth, Leto 
the mother of Apollo was changed into 
a wolf, thus he was wolf-born (Aelian, 
H. A. x. 26)” (A. Lang). For the possible 
interaction of such local and mytho- 
logical titles see on 1. 8 sup. (If the 
name of Lykia is implied, it is here the 
Trojan Lykia beneath Ida, not the more 
famous country of Sarpedon, B 824.) 

102. mpwroydvev, apparently ‘‘first- 
lings,” the first-born of the year, the 
mpoyovo. of « 221. The word however 
suggests the Hebrew custom of offering 
the first offspring of every animal. 


105. évtda, ‘‘stripped” the bow of 
its covering ; in 116 ‘“‘stripped the lid 
off the quiver,” the object in one case 
being the thing uncovered, in the other 
the covering itself. The two uses of 
Kkadvrrev are exactly similar. For the 
bow-case (ywpurés) see @ 54. It is not 


clear if t§4Aov is an adj. (of the wild 
goat, cf. € 50, lovOddos ayplou aiyés) or a 
specific name, asin Bods radpos, etc. Itis 
pretty certain that the animal meant is 
the ibex or steinbock, an animal still 
found in the Alps, though it seems 
doubtful if: it continues to inhabit 
Greece (Buchholz,-H. R., I, ii. 168). 
It was however in historical times an 
inhabitant of Crete; and Milchhofer 
has published (Arch. Zeit. 1880, p. 213) 
a bronze plate from that island repre- 
senting two huntsmen, one of whom 
bears on his neck an ibex, while the 
other carries a bow evidently made of 
ibex-horns ; it clearly shows the rings, 
see next note. %t1d orépyoro tux qoas 
is added parenthetically, and 6v is 
governed by BeBAnxer, for ruxetv is not 
found in H. with an acc. of the object 
hit, as in later writers. Cf. E 579, M 
189, 394, ete. 

109. Képa, perhaps rather xépa’ for 
képaa or képae, €kkawWexdSwpa, d&pov 
Kadelrat 6 TadatoThs, 0 €or ExTacls Tay 
Ths xetpos Tecodpuw SaxTvrwy, t.€. a palnr, 
four fingers’ breadth, orabout threeinches. 
The horns would then be four feet long, 
which appears to be beyond the recorded 
size of the horns of the ibex (but see 
Paley’s note); hence either H. is ex- 
aggerating, or he means that the united 
length of the two was sixteen palms. 
Spov in this sense seems not to recur ; 
some have suggested that it may mean 
the rings on the horns, by which the 
animal’s age is known. For derivation 
see Curt. Ht. no. 367. 

110. doxqoas is used of any artificial 
preparation, ¢.g. wool I’ 388, a mixing- 
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a > D rie? , 
mav © eb Neinvas ypvoény eréeOnKe Kopovny. 
5 if \ if: 
Kal TO pev ed KaTéOnKe Tavvooapevos TOTL yain 
b Ve / \ / £4 > Ox Nee: lal OL 
aykrivas: mpocbev dé caxea ayéFov éoOhot ETatpor, 
, ene a 
py mpl avaiteay apnot vies Ayaoy, 
n / ? yi, es 
mow Bricba. Mevédaov apynioy Arpéos wor. 115 
’ \ ¢ / lal / ? 8 Er, 9, 3X 
avTap 6 ota Tapa papéTpns, ex O EdeT Lov 
aA “4 79 / 5 
aBAHTA TTEPOEVTA, perawewv Ep ddvvadwv 
> an / \ ? / 
aivva § érl veuph Katexoopee TiKpOY OLOTOD, 
if 
evyeto © 'ArddNwve AvENYeEvéL KAUTOTOED 


apvav mpetoyover péEeww KreuTHY ExaTouBny 120 


” if ¢ n ’ BA YT, x if 
olxabde vooTnaas lepns eis aotu LZedeins. 
cy, nr a f 
Ere & ood yAudidas Te NaBav Kal vedpa Boeva: 
iN \ a vi / be {§ 
veupiy pev pate médacev, TOE Sé cidnpor. 
/ » 
avTap éret On KuKNOTEpEs péya TOkoY ETELvED, 
b R ? \ 
Niy&e Buds, veupr Sé péy tayev, ato & duets 125 
bEuBedHs, Kal Sptroy errumrécOar peveaivor. 


ovde céGev, Mevérae, Oeot waxapes NedaOovTo 


bowl WY 743, etc. pape, joined with 
a handle (rf#xvs) in the middle. The 
kxopovyn is the tip with a notch, into 
which the loop is slipped in stringing. 
At the other end there must have been 
another kop#vy into which the string 
was permanently fastened, or else a hole 
through the horn. 

112. « KaréOyxe, laid it carefully 
down, in order to take out the arrow. 
totl yalp &ykAlvas seem to go together, 
“having strung it by resting the lower 
end upon the ground” against his foot. 
dykNivas is thus subordinate to ravvc- 
od mevos. 

117. &BAfra, never before shot. &ppa, 
a well-known cruz. Various untenable 
explanations have been given, the favour- 
ite is that which compares it with épua 
médnos, ‘‘a pillar of the state” (II 549, 


ete.), as if ‘a support, bearer, of pangs,” 
“on ahich pangs Test. But Curt., Ht. no, 
502, connects 1 With dpu%, Skt. sar to 
run, flow, sé”mas streaming ; so that it 
may literally be translated ‘‘a spring, 
source, of woes,” @.¢. that which sets 
pangs flowing, the later dd-opu-7. This 
appears satisfactory, but for the fact 
that épua is not an uncommon word in 
other senses, and that there is no other 
kindred form to 6pu2%) which has the e. 
The German editors compare Tell’s words 


abavatot, mpw@tTn dé Aids Ouyatnp ayerein, 


to his arrow, in Schiller, ‘‘komm du 
hervor, du Bringer bittrer Schmerzen.” 
Another explanation is given by Ameis, 
who takes €pua as = chain, or pendant ; 
he thinks it is used of the arrow regarded 
as hanging from the hand at the moment 
it is lifted from the quiver. But this, 
like all the explanations except that of 
Curtius, is far too artificial. 

122. ydup{Sas, the notch: so @ 419, 
Edxev veuphy yAudidas te. The plural 
possibly indicates that in addition to 
the nutch at the end which received the 
string there was another in the side of 
the shaft, made so as to give the fingers 
a hold in drawing the arrow back (so 
Am. Anh. to @ 419, after Riistow and 
Kochly). vetpa only here = veup#, 
bowstring made of a bull’s sinew; see 
151 for a different sense. 

123. of8npov, the point of the arrow, 
which was fastened to the shaft by a 
thong, 151. 

124. kukdorepés is predicate, bent into 
a (semi) cirele. Zenod. inverted the 
order of this line and 123, but not well. 

125, Aly&e seems to be an imitative 
word : it does not occur again in Greek. 
Notice the personification of the weapons, 
taxev, Gro, mevealywy. 

128. mpory, as if an affirmative had 
preceded, ‘‘remembered,” instead of 
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4 / an } 
Tot Tpocbe aotaaa BéXos eyeTEVKES HUveEV. 


¢ be Ld \ + > \ / e 4 / 
n O€ TOOOV Mev eepyev amjTro XPOS, @S OTE HTH P 
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\ an 
mrawd0os €épyn mriav, 60° Hdé NEeTa Urve 
ote Ni Se ne, Ha) 50 2 3 im 
auTn 0 abt iOuvev, 600 Sworhpos dynes 
/ 
Xpvaevor civexov Kal dutdéos HvreTo Bape. 


P] 8 yy nan > / \ ed / 
€V E€TTEOE Sworhpt apn Pott T LK POS OLOTOS* 


dia puev Ap Sworhpos edjraTo Sardaréor0, 


135 


\ 
kat oud Odpnxos trodvdarddrov HpipevrTo 
/ > A af / 
pitpns 0, Hv epopew Epuya xpoos, EpKkos aKkovTar, 
ec lal » fol 
4 ol wAetaTov EpuTo:* Siarpo 8 elcato Kal Ths, 
> / aes | Re ESS.) \ > / / / 
akpotatov 8 ap durtos éréypawe xpoa pwros: 


, 30 a aA 
avtixa & éppeev aiwa xedawedés é& dteidrfs. 
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‘‘forgat not.” dyeAely, ‘‘she who leads 
the spoil” (dyw, dela) as goddess of 
forays. This traditional interpretation 
is supported by the epithet Anfris, k 
460. ‘The word is used only of Athene. 

129. éxemevkés, lit. ‘“‘having sharp- 
ness” (uk as pung-o, ete.: Curt. Ht. no. 
100), like éxéppwv. For these ‘‘ object- 
ive” compounds v. H. G. § 126. 

130. tomov, ‘‘just a little,” see on X 
322, % 454. The word is not correlative 
with ws, for the point of the simile is 
the watchful affection, not the distance to 
which the arrow or the fly is driven away. 

131. A€erar, subj., root dex. 

132. For this couplet see on T 414, 
and J. H. 8. iv. p. 79. The arrow 
lights on the very point where the 
armour is thickest; the two plates of 
the cuirass overlap at the side, and are 
held together by the belt clasped over 
thent, while the upper edge of the 
“mitra” (137) inside reaches as high 
as this, being fastened round the waist. 
Hvrero, either ‘‘met the shot” or ‘‘ met 
the belt.” 

135-6. Cf. T 357-8. 

137. plrpn, apparently a metal girdle 
worn round the waist and protecting the 
lower part of the abdomen, where the 
breastplate, which was rather short, did 
not cover it. It is a piece of archaic 
and even pre-hellenic armour; it has 
been found in Euboea, but most ex- 
amples come from the oldest tombs in 
Italy. (This explanation, from Helbig, 
H. E, p. 200, seems satisfactory ; I had 
originally regarded it as a leathern apron 
or ‘‘taslet,” set with plates of metal, 
J. H. S. iv. p. 75; but this does not 
adequately account for the phrase ri 


xarkhes Kduov dvdpes, 216.) pupa, so 
Ar.: cf. Xen. Cyr. iv. 8, 9, Odpaxas 
éptpara cupdrov. But Aristoph. and 
Zenod. read @uua, ‘‘oidver etuua” (a 
wrap, covering, ¢ 179) Didym.; and 
as this form does not recur it is likely 
to be the original reading altered to the 
familiar @pyuwa; there is no obvious 
reason for the contrary change. 

138. épvro with dat. like dudvew ri 
(rt), but there is no other instance of 
this construction. We find the ace. of 
the person N 555 Nécropos vidv epuro, of 
the thing } & otk éyyos epuro E 538, 
etc. ; without an object expressed 4\)’ 
“Hoaoros épuro E 23 (La R.) Here we 
may supply d.crdv as object. eloaro: this 
form, with the fut. efcouc, occurs sixteen 
times in Homer. Of these seven show 
signs of an initial consonant (émelcaro, 
éeloaro, etc.); four are doubtful, as the 
bucolic caesura may account for the 
hiatus, as here; two are indifferent, as 
the word begins the line; and only three 
(N 90, Q 462, o 213) reject the consonant. 
Hence Ahrens (Beitréige, p. 112) separates 
these forms from efx (root 7-) and refers 
them to the Skt. root vi-, to go. Curtius 
(Zt. p. 581) prefers to see in these facts 
the effect of a false analogy with the 
similar forms from root Fd, but this 
appears a less probable explanation. 

139. For dp’ éuerés Zenod. read dpa 
xadkés, which Ar. rejected on the ground 
that the point of the arrow was of iron 
(123). Ar. also obelized 140, because 
red ought to mean a wound given 
not by a shot, but by a thrust or cut, 
to which senses the verb otrdfw is 
limited. So also 149. This however 
is surely hypercritical. 
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ws © éte tis TF edéhavta yuvyn hoivixe ponvyn 
Myovis 7é Kaecpa, taphov éupevar imrov: 
xettat 8 év Oardpo, Todées TE py NpHoavTo 
immhes popéewv, Bacirme O€ Ketrar ayadpa, 
auporepov, Koopos 0 tam éXaThpi Te KdSos* 145 
toto Tot, Mevérae, psdvOnv aiwate pwnpol 
evpvées Kvipuat Te (de ohupa Kar’ brévepbev. 
plyncev © ap’ erecta dvak avdpav “Ayapéuvor, 


e 


coy. 


as eidey pédav aiwa Katappéov é& wTeidjs* 
plyncev 5€é kal abtos apnipiros Mevéraos. 150 


rn \ / 
as 5 ev vedpov te Kal dyKxous éxTOs edvTas, 
/ > / 
dipoppov of Oupos evi oTnbecoww ayépOn. 
a \ A: / , / ar , 
tois 6€ Bapd otevadyav pwetépyn Kpelov ’Ayapéuvor, 
~ im? lal 
xewpos &éyav Mevédaov: érectevdyovto 8 étaipot: 
> 
“ hire Kaclyyynte, Odvardy vd Tot OpKu erapvor, 155 


La Wd Na lal 4h X z fal A 
olov mpoatncas mpo Ayxyatav Tpwot bayerCat 

e a 5 a x Sie \ , 

aso é€Barov Tpaes, Kata 3) OPpKLa TLOTa TaTHOAaV. 


eA Ve A vA (v4 e Yh > Lal 
OU MEV TWS ANLOV TENEL OPKLOV Aipa TE apVvav 
x / Ls > fe 
oTovoai T akpnroe Kal deEal, 5 émémiOuev. 


2 ag 


141. puyvy, imitated by Verg. Aen. 
xii, 67— 

‘“‘Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro 

Si quis ebur.” 

So @Gelpw is used of mixing colours. 

142, tarmwv, so Ar. and MSS.: Bekk. 
immy. This was perhaps the reading of 
Aristoph. ; but the Schol. (of Didymos) is 
corrupt, and possibly we ought to ascribe 
irmow, not trmw, to him; the dual suits 
the Homeric use of horses in pairs rather 
than in threes or fours. 

143. QarAduw, of the treasure chamber, 
B 387, Z 288, ete. 

145. éAarfipt in H. is used only of the 
driver in a chariot race, A 702, Y 369; 
the connotation of the word is thus very 
appropriate to an ornament which would 
be used for purposes of display rather 
than of warfare. 

146. prdvOnv, an isolated form, ‘in 
al probability the regular 3d dual of 
a simple non-thematic aor. of pualyw, for 
€-udv-o Onv (like mepdvOactor repdve dar)” 
H. G, App. p. 320 (so Buttmann). 
Curtius however (V0. ii. 822) doubts 
this, and prefers to write ulavdev (or 
sudvOev %) with Ahrens, and to regard 
the scansion as a relic of the original 
length of the final syllable (from -evr), 


Of this other traces are found in the 
Doric accentuation of the 8d pl., eg. 
édéyor (Vb. i. 73). 

151. vetpov, by which the base of the 
tip was ‘‘whipped” to the shaft. 8+ykous, 
barbs (wncos): there were probably three 
such, the point having three edges: 
Helbig, H. E. p, 245: v. d07@ rpryhdxue 
BK 393, A 507. Only the actual point 
has penetrated the flesh, the rest of the 
tip remains in the armour. 

155. oie, a trochee, as E 359, ® 308, 
and so ¢i\a, piaro. If ¢ldos igs for 
(a)pe-Aos (from stem oFe, swus, ete.), as 
appears to be the case, the lengthening 
is accounted for by the contraction. 
(Curtius, in St. vi. p. 480.) But the 
ictus would be a sufficient explanation, as 
in the case of did. @dvarov, the ace. is 
parallel to od re Weddos éuds Aras xarédetas 
IT 115, radrd rou. . . adyOelny xarédreka 
» 297, where it expresses an attribute 
of the action, and is thus a case of 
the ‘accusative of the internal object” 
(H. G. § 136 (2)). 

157. ds = Src otrws; this is of course 
really a case of parataxis; ‘‘how the 
Trojans have smitten thee!” Cf. Z 109. 

158. 8pktov, sing. only here, ‘an 
oath - sacrifice” generically. 159 = B 
341, 


iis 


z 
3 
i 
- 
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y / \ $879) 9, 
el Tep yap Te Kal adTtix “OnvprrL0s ovK éTédNecCe?D, 160 
By Nie 3 N a Ve / ? td 
€x TE Kal Oe TEdEL, TV TE peydrA@ aTréTLCA)Y, 
\ lal a 
ouv objow Keparjot yuvarki Te Kal Texéecow. 
wl \ > AN 1) 76 \ ay nN x / 
ev yap éy@ TOde vida KaTa ppéva Kai KaTa Ovpov: 
+ 4 heed 
éooetat ap, OT adv ToT oAWAR "I ALos ip?) 
\ / AN \ ‘ 
Kal Ipiapos cal ads evpperio Uprdporo, 165 
ae / 
Levs 5€ oft Kpovidns trifuyos, aidépe vaiwr, 
SN a 
avTos émicceinow épeuviy aiyisa tacw 


lol > > / ie 
THOS aTaTnS KOTéwV. 


\ x ” > > } 
TA MEV EOOETAL OVUK GTENECTA’ 


> 4 » EA "3 5 
aAnd pot aivov dxos oéGev Excetat, & Mevédae, 


ai xe Oavns Kai TOTHOY avaTAHoNS BLOTOLO. 170 
Kal Kev édéyxvaTos Trodvdintov "Apyos tKolunv* 


we 7} \ i. > \ / / 
QAUTLKa yap MVNO OVTAL Ayatoi TAT pioos ains* 


160. &... ov«. This is clearly a 
case like O 162, YT 129, Q 296, etc., 
where the negative does not coalesce 
with the verb into a negative word, but 
applies to the whole sentence. The use 
of ov« with the indic. seems to be primi- 
tive, and only to have been ousted by pu 
through analogy. The use of ef with the 
indie. is to place a statement in the form 
of a supposition merely to the ¢tellect, 
i.e. without any indication of wish or 
purpose on the part of the speaker ; 
whereas pi appears originally to have 
indicated a “mood” in the strictest 
sense, 7.¢. the active putting aside of a 


‘thought (prohibition) ; so that e¢ uj with 


the indic. was at first impossible. We 
find 7) with the indic. without e in the 
phrase ju) Sdedov, and also O 41, T 261 
(2), K 330, (H. G. § 358) where the 
speaker not only denies a fact, but 
repudiates the thought of it: a categori- 
cal expression not suited for hypothetical 
clauses. (See the notes there.) H. G. 
§§ 316, 328 (4), 359 c. In the latter § 
the rule is given that ‘‘with e and the 
indicative od is used when the clause 
with e2 precedes the principal clause,” 
except ini 410. The custom is probably 
due to the fact that this is the older 
order, and the more primitive expression 
of thought, and is thus associated with 
the older construction ; ef yw with indic. 
is a use which grew up later by analogy, 
and was employed in the more artificial 
order of ideas. 


similar sentence in A 81, g.v. (see von 
Christ’s dissertation on the particle re, 
Munich, 1880). It might be referred 
also to the gnomic use of re, H. G. § 
332, but it is hardly possible to separate 
the ve in the apodosis from that in the 
protasis. The conjunction of the present 
rede with the gnomic aor. dméticay is 
not unnatural. The subject to awériway 
is general, ‘‘ transgressors”; but,Zenod. 
read tricovow, and made it refer to the 
Trojans. (The Schol. says he read 
redéce. also, but this must only mean 
that he took 7eXe? as a future, while Ar. 
held it to be a present.) 


163-5 = Z 448-450. Some critics con- 21 Helv, 
sider the lines interpolated here, butQirty Sie. 


the supposition is quite gratuitous. 
Appian says that Scipio, at the sight of 
the ruins of Carthage, used these words 
with reference to Rome (La R.) For 
the construction of 164 cf. © 373. The 
subjunctive expresses confident predic- 
tion, and “ the use of dé gives definiteness 
to the prediction, as though a particular 
time were contemplated.” H. G. § 289, 
Le 

166. tuitvyos 7 perapopa dad Tay &y 
vavol fvyav, ép’ Gv Kabéfovrar ol épéccor- 
res, Schol. A. 

170. wétpov, so Ar.: MSS. pootpay, 
ef. A 263 méruov dvardijoavtes, O 34 
Kakov otrov dvamdjoavtes, O 1382 Kaka 
mora dvar., € 207 Khdea. We use 
precisely the same metaphor, ‘‘to fulfil 
one’s destiny.” 


171. modv8huov ; this epithet caused Hak AA ATAK 
some trouble to the old commentators, Ht AL arrey 
as Argos was a well-watered land HS ie 
hence immoBérov). They were inclined 

gs: a | 


161. te, Bekk. conj. 6é; but this is 
probably a case of the primitive use of 
re... Te to express mere correlation, 
not conjunction, precisely as in the 
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Kad S€ Kev evyory pido Kat Tpwor réropev 

"Apyeinv ‘Erévnv: céo § datéa trices dpoupa 

Keyévou ev Tpoin aredevtnT@ éml épyo. 175 
kal Ké Tis WS épéer Tpowy UTEepnvopeovTwr, 

TUUB@ eriOpdcKxov Mevedrdov Kvdaripo10° 


€ 


lal / / S53 / 
ai?’ obtws él mace yodov Tedéces ’Ayapéuvor, 


A > LN? 53 lal 
os Kal viv Gdov oTpaTov Hyayev &vOGS “Ayaan, 
/ rn 
kal 61) Bn oixdvde didrnv és watpida yaiav 180 
lal N / > 
aby Kewhow vnvoi, uTov ayabov Mevéraov. 


e lal fe ” 
@s MOTE TUS epéer* TOTE juor yavor edpeta xOav. 
si i 
tov 8 éniOapctvev tmpocépn EavOds Mevéraos: 


“ Oapoet, wndé th rw Sevdicceo adv "Ayatov. 


ouk ev Kaipip 6&0 ayn Bédos, GAA TdpoLbev 185 
eipvcato Cwartip Te Tavaloros 7d omévepbev 


to explain it rodumd@nrov, much thirsted 
after, or to read zroAviywov = destructive 
(so Strabo), dia rods modéuovs. Some 
preferred however to explain it by a 
legend (found also in a fragment of 
Hesiod) that Argos was waterless till 
Danaos came with his daughters ; and 
that Poseidon or Athene provided it 
with wells. With this explanation we 
must be content, supposing it to refer 
to the introduction of some system of 
irrigation. 
173. See B 160, 


175, dredevritw él epyw, so r 111, 
dvnvicty émt épyy, and 178 below, émi 
maou ‘in all cases,” This use of ém is 
more common in Attic, e.g. é’ evmpatla 
Méuvnobé pov, Soph. O. C. 1554, én’ 
dppyros déyos ‘*with words unsaid,” 
Eur. Jon. 228 én’ dopdxrois bepAots 
(Paley). é2’ dpwy7, Y 574, is similar, 

178. at@e, whatever its derivation, 
gives much the same idea as our “Would 
to God,” @.¢. a sort of hopeless despairing 
wish. Thus its use here, in a phrase 
which really expresses a triumphant 
taunt, intensely emphasizes the bitter 
irony of the imaginary words (L. Lange, 
EI 348). 

184, wo = ws, v. I 306, 


185. katplw, a deadly spot. The sense 
of kalpios is quite clear in H.; it is 
always used in the phrase (7d) Kalpvoy as 
here (O 84, 326, A 439?); but the tra- 
ditional derivation from xacpds appears 
highly unsatisfactory. In the first place 
neither kacpos nor any other derivative 


occurs in H. ; in the second, a transition 
from ‘‘opportune” to “fatal” seems 
quite alien from the directness of Homeric 
language. Indeed even ““opportunity ” 
is not the original signification of Karpos, 
for in Hesiod, Opp. 692, and Theognis, 
401, where it makes its first appearance, 
it means only “due proportion,” in the 
proverb kacpos 6’ él racw dpicros. These 
two considerations taken together are to 
me convincing; for the transition of 
meaning, though not quite incredible in 
itself, could be excused only if the word 
were quite familiar in its primitive use, 
We need not go far for a more satisfactory 
etymology. The exact sense required is 
given by the word kjp (Curt. Et. no. 53, 
p- 148), ‘‘Skt. kar to kill, ka@ras death- 
blow.” Homer himself supplies us with 
the negative adj. in dxnpros, “unharmed,” 
M 98, 328. Possibly therefore we 
ought in H. to write «pov, not kalpwov, 
the word being confused with the adjec- 
tive kalpwos = timely only in later Greek, 
Indeed were it not for a single passage 
which possibly stands in the way (ov yap 
és Kaipoy rumets eriyxave, Eur. Andr. 
1120), kipros might be written for kalpvos, 
I believe, at least in all the tragedians 
and Pindar, whenever it occurs in the 
sense “deadly.” 

mé&povdey in temporal sense ‘before it 
got so far.” Others take it locally, with 
Sworip, “the belt, ete, in front of (i.e. 
protecting) my flesh.” It does not stand 
In opposition to dévepOev, which is added 
independently, as in the phrase wédes kat 
Xetpes VarepOev ; this is clear from 215, 


ef Ral ngs eatiptie =G 4 
vals oo 


ine 


te ashrnaindamaten 2 et ote 


a are ce | 


oe org ee at eve @ Oo mabe 
ees 
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Saud te Kal pltpn, THY yarKhes Kapmov dvdpes.” 
Ni er a > / 
Tov © atraperBowevos mpocéedn Kpelwov ’Ayapéeuvev: 


ce 


x DY » 
at yap 87 odtws ein, piros @ Mevérae: 
Eros 8 intnp émipdocetas 7S érvOnoes 


190 


pdppay’, & Kev Tavonor pedawdov ddvvaev.” 

4 Kat TarOvB.ov Ociov xnpuxa mpoonvda: 
“ TarOvBe, dtr. tayiota Maydova Setpo Kddeccor, 
fat ’AckdnTL0d vidv autpovos inThpos, 


éppa idn Mevéraov apyiov ’Arpéos vior, 


195 


¥. 
év Tis dtotevaas éBarev ToEwy vd €idds, 
a Xx / lal \ 
Tpdov  Avkiov, TO pmev Kr€éos, app Se wévOos.” 
me vy > 1S: ” ¢ an > LO > Uy 
as épat’, ovS apa ot Knpv& ariOnoev axovoas, 
aA Ng a7 \ \ > a , 
Bi 8 tévas kata Naov “Axatav yadKoxytToOvev 


/ 4 ie 
Tarraivev jpwa Maydova. 


Tov dé vonoev 200 


e / 26 > \ bé \ / > / 
éotaoT: appl 5é piv Kpatepal otlyes doricTdwv 
lal vA SO / b] is Ie 
Aady, of ot Erovto Tpixns €& irmoBorovo. 
> an ds / 
ayyod © ictdpevos érea TTEpoevTa Tpocnvoa: 
> 
“ 600°, AckAnmiadn, Karées kpelov “Ayapéuvor, 


dppa idn Mevédaov apyiov apyov ’Ayasar, 


205 


187. The archaic Greek cuirass, unlike 
that of the classical period, was finished 
off at the bottom by a projecting rim, 
which formed a “waist” holding in its 
place the belt ({wor7p). This waist is the 
(Gua, ‘the part girt down,” the proper 
correlative of the form fworjp. We thus 
see how it is that in the enumeration of 
the different layers of the armour here 
as compared with 185-137 (Gua, the 
part, takes the place of @pyé, the whole. 
For a full discussion of the question see 
J. H. S. iv. 73, and also Helbig, H. E. 
201-203, where the same conclusion is 
arrived at. Aristarchos seems to have 
held the same opinion, but the tradi- 
tional explanation makes (Gua the pend- 
ent fringe of strips of leather (rrepvytov), 
which, though common in classical times, 
is quite unknown in archaic armour, 
and moreover does not suit the present 
passage. 

191. With watocyou we must of course 
supply ce as object; the constr. mavew 
twa Twos occurs in B 595, ete. 

194. para and vidv in apposition as & 
546, cf. d 26 $0’ ‘Hpaxdja, 5 247 purl 
déxry, the latter of which passages shows 
clearly that the addition of ¢ws does 
not imply anything like “manly” or 


‘theroic.” dynp is used in just the same Qacke. 5 2 


Ne ’ Petar f 


way, cf. dvdpa Bujvopa A 92, B 649; and 
so d@pov avdpds “Exropos, Soph. Aj. 817. 
It is needless to say that Pausanias (2, 
26) is wrong in taking it to mean 
“human son” as opposed to his divine 
father. See on B 781. 

195-7 were marked by Ar. with ‘“‘obelos 
and asterisk,” as being wrongly inter- 
polated here from 205-7 infra. This 
however is not likely. 

197. The Lykians are doubtless here 
named as the chief allies of the Trojans, 
Sarpedon’s army, not the followers of 
Pandaros from Zeleia. «Aéos, acc. ‘‘in 
apposition with the sentence,” v. 1. 28. 

204, Spero, zc. dp-co, from the non- 
sigmatic aor. *apdunv; while dpcev 
264 is 8po-ev, from the sigmatic aor. 
*dpabunv ; cf. NéEeo by Nééo. 

205. 18y, so best MSS. and Ar.: vulg. 
ys, which certainly seems more natural 
after the act. in 195. Possibly this was 
one reason why Ar. condemned 195. 
apxov “Axardy, al. “Arpéos vidy as 195 ; 
the MSS. are very irregularly divided, 
only two of La Roche’s giving dpxov "Ax. 
in both places, one giving “Arpéos vidv 
twice, and the rest varying. 


gure — ate T rage ~ Wot quate = CWO ee 


i se tA 


ed Ra ra Af 


AAG Ad. 


oe « Retry 


ae, TL 
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bv Tus dtotevoas €Barev TOEav ev €iddas, 
Tpdov i) Avclov, Td pev Kr€0s, dpp Sé TévOos.” 

as Pato, TO O dpa Oupov'évd oTnGecoww dpivev* 
Bav & iévar nal butrov ava otpatov evpdy ’“Ayatav. 


— / 
GXN ote dn p txavov, 600 EavOos Mevédaos 
A > y 
Prnpevos Hv, wept © adtov aynyépaP’ bocoe apicrou 
Se yea / / 
KUKNOT, 0 © €v pécootce Tapictato iaoGeos pos, 


210 


> / ? > an > / - > / “ 
avtixa 8 éx Cwothpos apnpotos EdKev ovoTov 
rn yf >? / 4 
top & é&erxopévoto Tarw dyev o&ées GyKoL. 


Nbge O€ of Cwarriipa Tavaiohov nO wmévepOev 


A / \ GNA ea, n s ” 8 

Caud Te Kal piTpHY, THY yadKHes Kapmov avdpes. 
> \ > / 

avrap émel idev Edxos, 00 Eurrece TiKPOS OLOTOS, 

a F! :9 i, Secs co / oa 
ai éxuvfnoas ér ap niria dappaxa evdws 

/ , . 

wdooe, Ta of ToTe TaTpl dia hpovéwy Tope Xeipwv. 


dppa Tol awdhetrévovto Bory ayabov Mevédaor, 


220 


Toppa & él Today orixes HAvOov aomicTdov: 
of 8 abtis Kata Tevye dvv, pynoavto S& yappns. 
&v0” ovd« av Bpifovta idous "Ayapéeuvova Siov 

IQ\ va ? +>? b bya we d 
ovdé KatarTéacovt ovd ove éVédovTa payer Can, 


GANA para orevdOovTa paxny és Kudidverpay. 


225 


212. For xvkd\éo” Ar. strangely read 
KUKNos AS = KUKNos yerduevor, COMRparing 
dypiuevor mas Shuos, T 166. But, as 
Herodianus remarks, this is a quite in- 
sufficient analogy, as Kvxdos is not a 
noun of multitude like djuos. He there- 
fore supported Nikias and Ptolemy of 
Askalon in reading xuxdéo’. Of. P 392. 
iodQcos os is more naturally taken to 
meau Machaon than Menelaos: rapicraro 
as usual signifying ‘‘came up,” and the 
apodosis beginning with 6 dé 


214. wédwv may be taken with é£e)- 
kouévovo, ‘*drawn back the way it had 
entered”; or with dyev, ‘‘ were broken 
backwards.” The barbs of course stick 
in the hard armour. They have to be 
cut out of the flesh in the case of Eury- 
pylos, A 844. 

219. of... warpl, as P 196, & of Beol ovpa- 
lwves | marpt lw &ropov. Cheiron is 
nentioned again as having taught medi- 
ine to Peleus in A 832, and as having 
given him the ‘‘Pelian spear,” II 148, 
T 390, but none of the other legends 


“2 SAY? about him are alluded to by Homer. 


222. x&pyns, generally explained ‘the 
battle-joy,” and this is supported by 3 


82, xdpun ynPbouva tiv copy Beds EuBare 
duug. But it is very remarkable that 
Homer never represents his heroes as 
taking any delight in battle, except by 
the direct interposition of a god, as in 
the above passage, B 453, A138. On the 
contrary, he lavishes all epithets of hatred 
upon war, Avypés, ro\vdaxpuos, Svonreyhs, 
dvonxys, alvds, etc., and in BE 891 (A 
177) fondness for battle appears as a 
severe reproach. It seems therefore most 
unlikely that he should have made one 
of his commouest names for it out of 
a word which originally meant ‘‘joy,” 
but which has entirely lost its connota- 
tion except in a single passage. Curtius 
therefore (Ht. no. 185) would recur to 
the primitive meaning of root ghar, and 
explain it as ‘‘the glow, burning flame ” 
of battle, like dats from Salw; compare 
the expression udpyavto déuas rupds aido- 
zévoto. We could then explain N 82 as 
meaning “the glow, the fire, which the 
god had put in them.” (For another 
explanation see Mr. Postgate in Amer. 
Journal of Philology, iii. 337.) 

223. ov dv ious expresses potentiality 
in the past, like of ke dalns TI 393, A 
429, ete. 
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immous pev yap éace cal dpuata roxtha XANKO’ 
Kab ToUs mév Oepdrrav andvev0 éye puoidovTas 
Kvpupédav vids IIroXeualov Ilecpaidao, 

TO dra TOAN érrérerreE TAPLOVEWEV, OTTOTE KEV [LUV 


lal / / 
yuia XaBn Kauatos Toréas Sid KolpavéovTa: 


abtap 6 webos éwv éremwXelTo atiyvas avdpov. 

Kat p ods pev orrevdovtas Sor Aavadv TAYUTONOD, 
Tovs pdra Oapotverke Tapiotdpevos éréecow* 
“<"Apyetos, wr mod Te weOiere Oovpidos adKhs: 


> \ 
ov yap ert evdécou tatnp Leds grocer apwyds. 


> ? vA rf o 

aXX ol TEP TpoOTEpoL Trép SpKia SyAHoavTO, 
lal 3 ’ fal fie lal 

TOV 7) TOL avTdY Tépeva ypoa ydrres edovTat, 

€ A pee Sa, y y 

nets AUT aroyous Te hiras Kal viTLA Téxva 

yy” > / >? si / ¢/- ” 

afopuev év vnecow, ery mTodeOpov EXwpev. 


WA io / ” lal / 
OVS TLYAS AU peOévtas vdoe OTUYEPOV TOAELOLO, 


\ us lal 
Tous para velKelecKEe YoNwTOICLW éréecoLy’ 
> ra >/ 
“ “Apyetot toumpor, édheyyées, od vu céBecbe; 


228. Eurymedon is Agamemnon’s cha- 
rioteer here only in H.; but the later 
tradition accepted the name, for Pau- 
Sanias says that he was slain with 
Agamemnon. Kurymedon isalso Nestor’s 
charioteer, 9 114, A 620. 

229. mapioxépev, to have his horses 
at hand. For the subj. A&By after an 
imperf. v. H. G. § 298; it is used 
because ‘‘the action expressed by the 
subordinate clause is still future at the 
time of speaking”; but this differs from 
the passages there quoted in that they 


all give the actual words of a speaker to 


whom the subordinate action is really 
future ; but here the poet himself is the 
speaker, and to him the action is neces- 
sarily past, so that he has to put himself 
in imagination into the place of Aga- 
memnon giving the order. I gather 
that Mr. Monro would prefer to read 
Ad Bor with two MSS. (“M Harl.” La R.) ; 
but I do not see the necessity for the 
change. See however on B 4. 

231. For émewwdcito cf. I’ 196, of 
Odysseus, xritos @s émumwdelrae orixas 
avdpov. 


234. wo here again = mws, as 184, 
T 306. mere ae oe Oe ys ov, 
evdns 


235. pevdéoor (W Ar. :' pevderor 
(WeSdos) Hermappias, on which a late 


- Schol. makes the characteristic remark, 


Madov meatéov Apiorapxw i TH ‘Epyarr- 
mia, ef Kal doxe? adnfevev. There is not 


K 


much to choose between the two. H. 
does elsewhere use Wevorns, not Wevd%s, 
though he has ¢roevdys and awevdrs, 
but this argument is not of great weight. 
If we read Wevdecow we must under- 
stand it to mean ‘‘in case of, in con- 
nexion with, lies,” as 175. 

236. See T 299, and for répny I’ 142. 

238. qpeis adr’, so Ar.: MSS, 8 air’. 
For this use of afre as a conjunction »v. 
T 241. Observe dAdxovs contrasted | 
with airéy, the men themselves. 

239. GEowev, carry off as captives, Z 
426, and the phrase dyew cal pépew. 

240, The neglect of the F of Fido 
suggests that we should read éyrwa & 
ad weOiévra, as M 268, N 229. 

242. 
sense and derivation recurring only = 
479. We have éyxeoluwpos B 692, y 
188, etc., trAaxduwpo of dogs — 29, and 
cwduwpos in Herod. and Attic. (1) The 
analogy of éyxeciuwpos makes it probable 
that the first element of the word is (és, 
an arrow, though this always has iin H. : 
we find however toxéaipa in Pindar (P. 
li. 9) (é6s is prob. for icFos, Skt. ishus, 
so that we may compare Att. itcos by 
toos from FicFos). (2) Others refer it to 
id, in, voice, a rare word found in an 
oracle in Herod. (i. 85) and once or 
twice in Trag. (so Goebel, Ameis, Glad- 
stone). (8) Déd. tov, of the dark colour 
of the hair, comparing lom\éxamos, but 


idpwpot, a word of uncertain 
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rib? obtas éatnTe TeOnTroTEs HUTE vEeBpoi, 

al 7 émel obv éxapov Toros Tedtovo Béovaat, 

éoTac , ove apa Tis opt peTa pect ylyveTau aXKI* 245 
Os tyeis éornte TeOnTrotes ode payer Oe. 

A pévete Todas ayedov éAOéuev, EvOa Te vies 


a 4 / 
eipvat edmpupvor Troduhs emt Ot Paracons, 
By ay > 7 bf ig Le a K , 2? 
dppa idn7, al K ppv vTEpayn xelpa Kpoviwr ; 


@ ° a , 5) fal 
WS 6 Ve KOLpavewy €TETTMNELTO oTLY AS avopov. 


250 


A \ \ > eae 
Are & ert Kpyrecot xiov ava ovrdapov avdpav 


of & apd “Idopevja Saippova Owpyacovto: 


TSopeveds ev evi mpopadyous, oul elkehos adKHY, 
Mnpidvns 8 dpa ot mupatas atpuve padrayyas. 


rovs b¢ Sov ynOnoev avak avdpov Ayapéuvor, 255 


avtixa & "Sopevnqa mpoontda perry loro" 


“ "TSoweved, wept wév ce tiw Aavady tayvTédov 


this is improbable. The second element 
is equally uncertain; the derivations 
suggested are (a) smar, wep, to think of, 
ef. pvhoavro 6€ xdpuns, ‘‘thinking of 
arrows,” %.¢. devoted to fighting with 
the bow. To call a hoplite an archer 
was to accuse him of cowardice, see the 
taunt of Diomedes to Paris, A 385-7, 
ef. also N 718-721. For the vowel cf. 
dua by déuw. Curt. compares for the 
weakened sense of the root the compounds 
of dpiv, meidpwr, etc. (b) wap of udpva- 
pai, ‘fighting with arrows,” or, ‘with 
shouts”; but this hardly suits either 
Drakduwpos OY cwduwpos. (Cc) pap, to 
glitter, uapualpw, etc. So Ameis and 
Goebel with (2), ‘eminent in shouting” 
(and nothing else). (d) Skt. métras, 
stormy, eager, earnest (Fick, and so 
Brugman, C. St. iv. 161), for oF-pos, 
conn. with Latin mov-eo (see also pépos, 
Curt. Ht. no, 484), ‘eager with arrows.” 
This latter sense appears to suit all 
uses best, if the Skt. analogy can be 
relied upon, which is far from certain. 
éXeyxées, MSS., but the correct form is 
certainly é\éyxea, B 235, Q 260, and so 
we should read in Q 239, E 787; in the 
last passage indeed it is necessary, as 
Fetdos follows. - édeyxées is apparently 
a mere fiction invented to avoid a hiatus 
which is perfectly legitimate in the 
bucolic diaeresis. See however H. G. § 
116 (4). 

243. toryre, so Ptolemaios, and most 
MSS. : éornre, Ar. A. The former is 
supported by Y 178, Alvela, ri vu rbocov 


duihov modddv éredOdv éorns; and cf. B 
323, tlrr dvew éyéverbe; x 64, TOs 
HOes, Odvoed ; (H. G. § 76). There is 
no analogy for the lengthening of the 
vowel in perf. (cf. érrare A 340, T 354), 
Bekk. compares émlornrac II 243 by 
érlararat (but that is probably a subj.) 
Barnv by €Byrnv, and some other forms 
which however prove nothing. (H. B. 
95, 11.) The difficulty is to see how 
the idea of a point of time, such as the 
aor. seems to imply, can be introduced. 
In the passages quoted above, B 323, T 
178, « 64, such a point is easily under- 
stood, viz. the sudden silence of the 
Greeks before the portent, the appearance 
of Aineias to Achilles, the appearance of 
Odysseus. But we may perhaps compare 
the Attic use of fcOnv, drémtuca, ete. 
Mr. Monro regards the aor. as charac- 
teristic of ‘‘impatient questions.” 

249. For the metaphor cf. E 483, I 
420 (where we have the gen. é0é instead 
of the dat., and so Q 374). 

253. There is a slight anacoluthon, as 
*Tdoueveds has no verb, which can how- 
ever easily be supplied from the following 
clause, ¢@.g. mpéras etpwe pddaryyas. 
For the Homeric idea of the boar's 
courage see P 21. 

257. mept is here just on the boundary 
line between an adverb and preposition, 
as in A 258; cf. Boudkp mepilduevar dAdo 
N 728, with wept mdvrwy eupwevac A 287. 
It is unimportant which we call it, 
though its position rather separates it 
from the gen., which in any case is a 
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> \ Pea / oO > He b Ne: 

7KEV EVL TTOAEMM NO AANOLw érl Epy@ 

10° > 8 (a? 4 Le 7 ” 3! 

70 €V Oa, OTE TEP TE yepovatoy alOorra oivoY 


7A , cme. 2X a / 
PYEL@V OU apltoTou €VLb KPHTHpPL KEPOVTAL* 


260 


el wep yap 7 ddXou ye Kapn Kopowvres ’Ayatol 
dattpov Tivwowv, cov && Trelov Séras aie) 
EoTny , OS Tep éwol, mee STE Oupos averyn. 
aX’ dpaev Toreuovs’, ofos Tapos evyeat eivar.” 
Tov & abr “Idopeveds Kpnrav ayos avtiov nvda: 265 
““Artpeidn, wdra pév Tov éyov Epinpos ératpos 
Ecoomat, Os TO TP@TOoY UTéoTny Kal KaTévevoa* 
aXN’ Gdous Otpuve Kapn KoMowvTas "Ayasovs, 
o¢pa Tayiota pwayawel, ered cbv y dpxe éyevav 


Tpdes* totow § ad Odvartos kab Kide bricow 


270 


x > 2 \ / ¢ \ 4 / »”? 
EOOET , ETTEL TPOTEPOL UTEp SpKLa SnAHcaVTO. 
e ” ee | Wi \ , / a 
ws epat’, “Atpeidns d€ mapeyeto ynOdcvvos Kp. 
A > > A 
Oe & én’ Aidvteccs Kiwy avd oddapov avepav: 
\ x / vA \ ie nn 
T® 6€ KopvocécOny, dpa S& védos elreTo retdv. 


? yD: N lal is / 
@s 6 OT amo cKomins cider végos aimdXos avnjyp 


275 


’ ii XN b € \ i 7 A 
EPXOMEVOV KATA TOVTOV UTrO Lepvspovo b@ns* 


fal / » + seh, / SEY, / 
TO O€ T advevdev édvTL pehdvTepov Hite Tloca 


gen. of comparison (ablative), not part- 
itive. 
259. yepotorov, i.c. at the assembly 
of the counsellors. Sov 8, dccu... 
| yepovotov aidora olvoy aiel mivere. 
260. kpyrijpt, so Ar.: MSS. KPNTHpst, 
but there would be only one mixing 
bowl at the feast. xépwvra., ‘have the 
wine mingled” ; Bekker writes xep&vrau, 
on the analogy of kepadode > 332, xepavro 
0500. The text would imply a present 
Képayae (ef. Stvwua from dvvamar), not 
elsewhere found (see Curt. Vd. i. 178): 
| it is expressly supported by Schol. L. 
262. Saitpdy, an allotted portion. For 
the custom of honouring a guest by 
keeping his cup full cf. 6 161, rep pév 
ge Tlov Aavaol raxvrwror | €dpn Te xpéacty 
Te (dé melots derdecow’, and so M 3811. 
Compare ‘‘ Benjamin’s mess.” 
263. dveyn, so La R. for dvdyou of 
MSS. with variant évwyer. The authority 
of MSS. is of little weight in such a 
matter, and the subj. is more natural, 
but, as Mr. Monro remarks, the opt. 
might stand as expressing ‘‘ the remoter 
event, depending on méew which is an 
inf, of purpose.” H. G. § 308 (1) x. 
Cf. 6 70 (8 189 2), a reminiscence of 


which passages may have misled the 
rhapsodists. 

264, For mwdpos with the pres. of a 
state of things continuing up to the time 
of speaking, cf. A 553; and for the 
pregnant use of ofos, II 557. 

269. The ye belongs to the whole 
sentence ; cf. A 352, 

273. The Aiantes are always repre- 
sented as fighting side by side, N 701 
sqq. 

274. vépos, for this simile cf. II 66, 
P 755, © 133. 

276. wf is again used of the blowing 
of wind in A 308, and of the rushing 
of flame II 127; in K 139, p 261 (iwi ° 
popuryyos), of sound. The root seems 
to be va to blow, Skt. va-me, d-Fy-m, 
ete. 5; lwy = i-Fw-#, or rather Fi-Fw-/) ; for 
the vowel cf. iwy) from Fay. (Knis, 
Dig. Hom. p. 191). Curt. now (Ht. 
588 b, ed. 5) refers the word however to 
avw, for i-wF-7, and understands it of 
noise only, though the present passage 
requires the F. 

277. édver, idvrc MSS. with Zenod. ; 
but the év7x of Ar. is clearly preferable. 
peddvrepoy ite mlooa, blacker than 
pitch. This is the only instance of the 
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/ / / . 
dalver’ iov Kata TovTor, ayer 0€ TE NalAaTTA TrOAAHY 
LA / Yi n 
plynoév te idwv bd Te oTEOS Hae pra: 


lal if > lal 
roiar dy Aidvtecos duoTpepéov ailnav 


280 


/ / 
SHvov és TOAEMOY TUKWal KiV~YTO dadayyes 
SN Yj na 
Kvdveal, oaKerly TE Kal eyxeot TEpplLKviat. 


2) 
Kal Tovs pev ynOnoev idov Kpelov Ayapéuvov, 


/ Yh » / 58 - 
Kai opeas pavncas ETEA TTEPCEVTA TPOTHVOA 


ec , 
“ Alavt’, Apyelov ayntope KadKoxlT@VOD, 

lal > fe 
chad. pev ov yap Gorx’ dtpuvépev, )ov TL Kedevo* 


> a / 
avTo yap para adv aveyeTov ids payer Oar. 


al yap, Led te watep Kat "A@nvain Kar” AmrodXon, 
tolos Tacw Oupos évl oTnbecot yévotto: 

TO Ke TAX’ Hudoete TOMS IIpedpovo avaKTos 
yepal ip ipetépnow adovoa Te mepOouévn Te.” 

Os elmav Tors pev Akaev avtod, BH S& wet aAXovS* 
&0 & ye Néorop’ eretpe, Mydv HuAlwy ayopyntyy, 
ods érdpous otéd\XNovTa Kal érptvovta payer Oat, 
dpi péyav Ueddyovta “AXdotopd te Xpopiov Te 295 
Alpovd te xpeliovta Biaytd Te rotpéva adv. 
immhas pev TpaTa ovy itmoiow Kal dyer ur, 
metovs & é&omule othoev Todas Te Kal écOdovs, 
pos ewer Trodémowo: Kakods S és pécoor édaccer, 


use of #Ure in this sense; probably we 
ought to read 7é re, as Bekker suggested, 
on the analogy of 3 216, kAatoy dé wyéws, 
adwrepo #7’ olwvol (Where Buttmann 
would read nie). It is not possible to 
get a natural sense if we take 7ire in its 
regular meaning ; we can only make it 
mean ‘ srowing blacker and blacker, like 
pitch,” or else ‘‘all the blacker because 
of its distance” (so Ameis and Fasi) ; 
neither of which alternatives is satis- 
factory. But Ap. Rhodius seems to have 
taken the passage in this way, i. 269, 
kNalouvo’ adiwarepov, HUTE KoUpN ... UpETal. 
The meanings ‘‘as” and ‘‘than” are so 
closely allied that we need not be sur- 

rised to find a word capable of taking 
both, like the German wie, als, Latin 
quam. Hentze objects that ‘blacker 
than pitch” is merely hyperbolical and 
therefore un-Homeric ; but cf. Nevxdrepor 
xubvos, k 364. Besides, a heavy thunder 
cloud may seem really blacker, because 
dead in hue, than pit \, which always 
has its darkness reliev'd by bright re- 
flexions from its surface. 
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278. patver? = daiverar, not dalvero 
as Buttm. Lea. 

282. For kvdveat Zenod. read *pidwv, 
feeling no doubt that blackness’ is not 
a physical attribute of an army march- 
ing to war. The comparison with the 
thunder-cloud is justified less by the 
external appearance than by the moral 
terror of ruthless onset produced by the 
blackness of the approaching storm. 
For wepptxviat Ar. in one edition had 
BeGprOveac. 

286. For the anticipatory use of ya 
see H. G. § 348. ae: - Le 

288-291, see B 371-874. 

299. Baccev, Didymus mentions an — 
old variant gepyev. The xaxol it is to be 
presumed are a section of the efol, of 
whom the bestare keptasa reserve. There 
does not seem to be any other allusion 
to a formation in more than a single 
line. The Schol. accordingly explains 
that mpéra means “‘on the right wing,” 
égomiBev ‘on the left,” and says that — 
“fone xkaxéds is placed between two | 
dvdpetor,” not a very likely thing rik 
<_ 
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yy \ > Qs 
oppa Kal ove eGédwv Tis avayKain Trorepifor. 
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300 


immedow mev TpaT ereTéAXeTO* TOs yap averyew 
aovs immous éxéuev nde Krovéec Oar pido: 

“ Have Tis immoovvn Te Kab nvopenpe tremolOws 
otos m pool aAKwV wEe“aTo apmeree payer Oat, 


pnd amano pelea dharrabvorepor yap évecbe. 


305 


os oe ra avnp amo ov oxen étep dppal’ txntar, 
dy yet opefio ton, émel 7) TON peprepov oUTwS. 


oe Kal ot 7 porepou TOMAS Kab Teixe érropOeor, 


TOVSE VOOV Kal Oupov évl otnOecow & ex ovmes. — 


Os 0 yépwv WTpuvE TAAL TOAEWOV eV Eidas. 


310 


“a N / 
Kal Tov pev yHOncev idwv Kpelov ’Ayapéuvor, 


/ va / / 
Kat piv movncas eTea TTEpoEvTA TpoaNvda* 


ce 


ly » 
@ yépov, iO, ws Oupos evi ornbecor Piro, 


a / ? 
as ToL youval &rrovro, Bin S€é Tou éwtredos ein. 


GANG oe yipas Teiper opoltov: ws dperev Tus 


315 


> lal yy Ba \ \ if an »” 
avopav aNnXos EXEL, TU dé KOUPOTEPOLTL [LETELVAL. 


2 
Tov & npuelBer erecta Lepnvios immota Néctop: 


‘°Arpetdn, 


yap meTwrou Tdoce THY Padayya, ov KATH 
Babous). 

300. modeplfor : 
263. 

301. The pév implies that some advice 
to the foot-soldiers is to follow ; but this 
never appears. 

302. éxénev here evidently “to hold 
in hand,” not ‘‘to drive,” as usual. 
kdovéeo Bat, to be entangled. 

303. This sudden change from oratio 
obliqua to recta is very strange, the only 
parallel in H. being Y 855, a very weak 
authority. There seems to ‘be something 
wrong about the present passage, as 
308-9 refer apparently to slege opera- 
tions, and should be addressed rather 
to the mefol than the immjes. The 
whole passage 297-310 is weak andzout 
of place, and looks like an inopportune 
attempt to glorify Nestor, as in B 360- 
368. Lines 304-5 are perhaps adapted 
from P 357-359, where the same advice 
is given to foot- soldiers. 

306. dard dv dxéwv, zc. from his own 
chariot, standing in its proper place in 
the ranks, he is at liberty to attack any- 
one within the range of his spear. tkn- 
7a, can reach an enemy’s chariot. The 
expression of the thought is far from 
clear. 


many MSS. -¢7, see on 


/ / Vf 
para pév Tor éyou €Oérouue Kal avTos 


308. ot mpdrepor only here for the 
usual mpérepa dvOpwro ; it looks like a 
later use. The next line is weak and 
tautological. 

315. opotvoy,: 
always used of 


this form is elsewhere 
strife or battle, except 
Odvaros y 236. Nauck would in every 
case read éXolvos. The sense of “common 
to all” (which itself is not very appropri- 
ate asa general epithet of war in spite of 
Euvds “Evuddvos, 2 309) is not supported 
by any use of duotos. Pind. Nem. x. 107, 
which is quoted, is not in point, for 
there rérpov duotov obviously means “the 
swme fate” for the two brothers (like 
omolny yatay épedoac 2 329), and is ex- 
plained by the following lines. There 
is therefore an undoubted case against 
duolios, which anyhow ought to be 
separated in the lexicons from opotos. 
Indeed Aristonikos says that the yAwo- 
coypapot explained Omolloy = TO KaKdv. 
But there is no obvious reason why it 
should have displaced a word so clear 
in meaning as éXoltos. Christ conj. that 
the right form may be éuiFiov, conn. 
with Skt. amiva = acrumna, and pds. 

316. eXeuv, Sc. yipas. 

318. pév rot all good MSS. ; mey kev 
vulg. For the opt. ‘without xe cf. H. @. 
§ 299 (f). It is concessive, “‘I admit 
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a ¢ rn 3) Ve uf ae 
Os éuev, ws OTe tov "EpevOariava Katéxtav. 


\ , 2 , 5 
GAN’ od Tas dua TavTa Oeol Sdcav avOpadrroiow 


320 


n na a 7 A 5) / 
ei TOTE Kodpos ea, viv adTé pe yhpas dmd€en. 

e a VA > \ fe 
ada Kal OS immedor pmeTéecoomat NOE KENE’TH 


n / > \ Me 
Bourg Kat pvOous- To yap yépas éotl yepovtav. 
(off > n 
aixpas 8 aixudoocoves vedtepot, of mep eueto 


/ ”» 
OmAOTEpoL yeydace TeTrolOaclv Te Bindw.”) 


325 


e B) oh / a 
as épat’, Atpeidns be Tap@yeTo ynOoauvos Kipp. 
ebp viov Ileredo MevecOqa mAnEvrrov 


éotadT : audi & ’AOnvaior, pnoTwpes avTAs: 
? Pe 
abtap 6 wAnclov éaTHKEL ToAvpNTIs 'Oduaceds, 


map 5€ Kefardjvov audi otixes ov ddaTrabval 


330 


va > / Pas > 7 Ny \ > an 
eoTacay: ov yap Tw od akovETO ads aUTHS, 
? \ / lg 4 / 
adda veov cuvopiwomevat KivuvTo dddayyes 

ip VT lal ¢€ x ot 
Tpoev immodduorv cai Ayaidv, of S& weévovtes 

/ ’ lal BA 2 \ 
éotacay, onmote Tuipyos “Ayaidv &dXos éreOcov 


that I could wish.” To the instances 
quoted by Mr. Monro may be added K 
557, O 45, » 314, in all of which how- 
ever, as in the present passage, ke may be 
introduced by a very slight alteration 
of the text. 

319. For Nestor’s story of the slaying 
of Ereuthalion see H 136-156. The 
next line was marke y Ar. with 
“‘obelos and asterisk,” as wrongly in- 
serted from N 729, where in our texts 
the reading is different, 

321. atre is here a conjunction, the 
two clauses being co-ordinate, as e¢ clearly 
does not express a condition, but retains 
something of its interjectional force, 
calling up for consideration a certain 
state of things, as in &s éov, el ror’ Zor ye 
(v. I. 180). It thus is almost “ Well, I 
suppose I was a young man then; but 
now,” ete. A 280, ¢.v., is precisely 
similar. émdfe, so Ar. : MSS. ixcdver, éa, 
the length of the a is probably primitive, 
as the word is never found with short a. 
The form ja possibly depends on meta- 
thesis of quantity. (Hartel, Hom. St. 
p. 73; Curtius, Vb, i. 177.) 

324, aixpacooovor, to wield the spear, 
only here in H. The word is used in 
asimilar but not quite identical sense 
in Soph. 4j. 97, Trach. 355, and Aesch. 
Pers. 756; v. Lexica. 

327. For the asyndeton cf. 89; and 
for Menestheus B 552 sqq. 

328. photwpes durfis, lit. devisers of 


the battle-shout, usually applied to 
individual heroes, N 93, 479, IL 759. 
Cf. on whorwpe 668010 E 272. 

331. dkovero, the only case in H. of 
the middle form in the present or imperf. 
It is possible that this implies a con- 
scious listening rather than a mere physi- 
cal hearing ; if they were not attending 
to the battle-cry, there is more ground 
for Agamemnon’s rebuke than if they had 
not yet heard it. There seems to be a 
similar distinction in many cases be- 
tween 6p and dpSua, though they are 
often identical (cf. 205 above). Cf. H. G. 
§ 8. 

334. ommdre goes with uévovres, “ wait- 
ing till.” So after roridéyuevor H 415, 
ete. H. G. § 308 (2). These object 
clauses appear to be essentially similar 
to those with ef after verbs of seeking, 
ete., for which see T 450, 453; the 
primitive train of thought being, “ await- 
ing (with the thought in their minds) 
‘at some time another column might 
set upon the Trojans,’” muUpyos seeins 
to be precisely our word “column” as 
a metaphor of a military formation. Of, 
347. The word does not recur in this 
sense. Aristarchos _ strangely enough 
wished to make Todwy depend on mipyos 
and “Ayady on dpu., “waiting till a 
column of Trojans should attack the 
Achaians,” because he thought that the 
delay of the Athenians ought to be due 
to their wish to see the Trojans put still 
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Tpdev opunoee kal apEevav mon€movo. 335 


\ nie. lal 
Tovs O€ idw@v vetkeroev avak avdpav “Ayapéuvar, 


/ if 
Kal odeas hovncas érea TrEepdevTa Tpoonvoa* 


ce 


cA e\ n n 
@ vié Iletedo Suotpepéos Bacidsos, 


\ \ fal / 
Kal od Kakoiot Sodovot Kexacpeve, KepSareodppor, 
/ / / 
tirte KataTT@oocorTes abéctate, pipvete 8 AArovs; 340 


lal / > > / \ x »/ 
ohaw pév T erréorKe META TP@TOLTW EoVTAS 
€ ie OX va n 
éoTdpev HOE waxyns KavaoTelpyns avTiBorAnoat: 


TpeTe yap Kal SavTos akovdlecOov Epeto, 
ommote Saita yépovow époTrrlfopev ’Ayatoi. 
&v0a pin omtaréa Kpéa Cpevar SE KvTEADA 345 
olvou muvéuevar edundéos, Opp’ EOEAnTOV* 
viv && dirws x’ opowte, Kal ef Séxa Tvpyoe ’“Axardv 
Upelov mpotrapo.le paxolato vnnrée XANKO.” 

rov 8 dp’ idSpa iSav rpocépn Trorvuntis "Odvaceds: 


further in the wrong by beginning the 
general engagement. On this ground 
he was inclined to prefer the variant 
Kay tis évaytbov for mipyos “Axaiev, and 
dp&evev for -evav. 

338. vié, the lengthening of ¢ in voc. 
is not uncommon; v. Hartel, Hom. St. 
64, where it is suggested that it may be 
due to the interjectional nature of the 
yoe., which admits of being dwelt upon 
by the voice. But the ictus has prob- 
ably at least an equal share. Cf. A 155, 
BE 359, ® 474, and Alay Y 493. 

339, kexaopéve, cf. 7 395 (AdrdduKos) 
8s dvOpdmous éxéxacro | kNewrootvy 0” 
OpKw Te. 

341. pév tr’: here wév seems to answer 
to viv 6é in 8347. The exact sense of re is 
not so obvious ; it perhaps emphasizes 
this clause as general, whereas viv dé 
takes a particular instance (H. G. § 332). 
Observe éévras in spite of the dat. opau, 
as A541, rou. . . édvta: H. G. § 240. 

342. kavorelpns recurs only in M 
316; it is the feminine of *kavornp. 
The grammarians wrongly accented xav- 
otepys, and held that it came from 
kavoreipss, a supposed dialectical form 
of kavornpés. 

343. The sense of this line is clear, 
but the syntax hopeless. The gen. after 
verbs of hearing expresses—‘‘(1) the 
person from whom sound comes ; (2) the 
‘person about whom something is heard ; 
(3) the sownd heard,” H. G. § 151 d. 
dacrés cannot be brought under any of 
these heads. xKékAuré ev wiOwr is clearly 


different, being a sort of ‘‘whole and 
part” construction. The only possible 
explanation is, ‘‘you hear me about a 
banquet,” which is without analogy, 
and only gives the required sense by 
violence. This however is the explana- 
tion of Ar., rp@rol wou axovere epi datos. 
It may be added that ‘‘to hear from a 
person,” in the sense of receiving a 
message, is a modern but not a Greek 
idiom. Besides, dxovdfecAar, in the two 
other passages of Homer where it occurs 
(. 7, v 9) means ‘‘to listen to,” as we 
might suppose from its form, which 
suggests a frequentative sense. Hence 
even Nauck’s trenchant conjecture, ka- 
déovros for kal dacrds, does not entirely 
meet the case. An additional difficulty 
is that Menestheus, who even in this 
scene is a kwpdy mpdowmoy, never appears 
among the yépoyres (see on B 53 ; and 
for feasts given to them, A 259 and B 
404 sqq.). 


345. Osa tole a5-B 126, This 
line and the next év Tots vropuyjpacw 


(commentaries of Ar.) otk dGerodvra, 
Grariavtar d€ adrods of nuérepor (i.e. 
modern taste) ws dmpem@s . . . dverdifov- 
ros Tod ’"Ayauéuvovos, Schol. A; and see 
Cobet’s amusing commentary, M. C. 231. 
If they were omitted, the point of the 
passage, the contrast of ¢ita . . - plr\ws, 
would be lost. 

347, The clause with ei is here the 
object of dpdwre: this is not common in 
Homer, but is analogous to the ommére- 
clause in 333. See Lange, EI, p. 473. 


noblesge *biig 


_—* 


SS. The panetaation given is men: 
tered by Nikaner, who prefees an alter 
mative in which the rote af interragation 
SS pat after cetdaer, and a comma after 

Aone padkguer refdes to Odysseus and 
Menestheas in particular, while in eyeoe- 
weer Odysseus speaks as ane af the army 
at Lxga meaning “every case in which 
we Heat” (aan sah) Tt is enasaal in 
Homer te begin an entirely fresh sentence 
ef several lines in the middle af a line 

= 217 is the only case quoted) : dat still 

punctuation of Nikanor gives a mare 
pointed sense, and there is not mech 
te choose between the asyndeton before 
Grrére and at the beginning af 358 
{which recurs in I 339 as the continna. 
tien of a long sentence), 

SS4. For the phrase “Ather af Tele. 

es" see an B 2WQ Here it is 
impossible to give any appre~ 
fate reason for the introduction af 
hen: exeept asa title af henour, 
Aristenikes mentions that An noticed 
this “foreshadowing af the Odyssey * 
= Sign that it was by the author of the 
~ 


LALAAOS A ar) 


“Arpeidy, welde oe Groy duiyer doxos dddrrer, 
wads S) dos wordaore meCiduer, drwéer” ‘Ayasol 
Tpwoly oh’ (wwodduorur dyelpouer d&dv “Apna ; _ 
Treas dy PAHQeCa wal al xdy roe Ta peur, Leg ; 
Verena yore GOO” warkpa mpoudyours muydyra 
Tower trmodduar od S88 radr’ dveuddua Bd fers.” 

viv S erywedjocas mpoeddy «pelo “Ayaucurer, 
OS YO Yooucvoios Aa OF ye Adfero wdor: 
* Noyeres lagoraddy, wodvuryar’ ‘Odveced, 
odre oe peveed@ wegudicioy ode eedevor 
oiWe yea, ds Tee Couds O) erifOeoes dAoow 
}ria Djoee older ra yao doorders, Ev aya ep. 
AN Te, radra Y SricGer dpecoducd’, ef Te eaxdy voy 
eloyraa, ta SS weora Ceol perandvia Oeier.” 

Sy eirdy rods adv Ader adrod, 8p 8 ket’ @Aovs. 
edpe & Tedtes uldy dirgo@ouer Aroundea 
cetadt’ & O Tewoies cal dpuace eodAdnrotew: 
wap S of Eorjwee LOdveros Kawampios vids.  2wte 
wal Toy Rey Peixcoger (dy epelor “‘Ayaudéurer, 
rar guy Germjoas Grea wreoderta reocpiSa+ 
“@ wor, Teddes vid Saidoores immodduoto, 


SST, with > a } 36, Y 109, 
Thisis oo in the participle af ida a 
the sense “to be skilled In,” eg. adyns, 
ales, ote, but rare in the finite verb. 
Ww 452 is possibly another ease. § eo 
HL QS I a wily Adfero, just our 
idiom ‘took hack his words * & wr 
aplet SS The phrase recurs » 254 in a 
slightly different sense (took back what_ 
he was about to say), 

SOL. Fra § olSe de is well 
Risposed nade om as 73, & pee 
Kpear “Ayaudarar tra ede, Svea, 
counsels, apparently from SaPrar, 


an object is expressed it is elsewh re 
abvays a person, ‘‘conciliate.”) 2 
act, QY decree 1120, T1388, PEN Ty ” 
_ S6R @via oceurs elsewhere only 
ta Od, NS ete.) The derivation is 
quite uncertain, 
SOG, twroreww here ag often =charic 
and goes with deears by hendiadys. 419 
shews that Dioinedes is Standing wm the 


car, not merely amid the horses and 
chariots, ~ 


ih 
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br Wie 


Te TTMGCELS, TLS SruTevers TOAkUOLO yEpUpas ; 

ov pev Tvdés yy ade dirov rrackatéuev ev, 

Gra TON Td hiwy érapov Sylow payer bat. 
as dacav, of piv iSovto trovedpevov: ov yap éyd ye 


nvTne ovde iSov- mept § adrwv hact yevéoGa. 


ies) 
— 
OO 


a \ \ ” , a 
n TOL MEY Yap aTEP TrOdEuoU eionAGe Muxnvas 

lal ae > > Bé / - x > / 
Eelvos ap avtiBéw Loruveixei, Nadv QYELPOV, 

ae fate! ie} / e 
ot pa TOT eotpaTowvl iepa mpods Teiyea OnBys. 

J / / / 

Kal pa para diccovTo Sopev KrELTOVS émLKOtpoUs* 


CIN ay / 
ot 8 &OeXov Sopevas Kal émnveov, ws éxédevor- 


380 


bY \ \ 4 
andra Leds étpeve Tapaicva ojpata paivor. 


€ 2a \ S ” > \ ¢€ an 
ot © érel ody @yovTo idé TPO Od00 éyévorTo, 


‘Acorov 8 ixovto Babicyowov Nexeroiny, 


- > 5 ? n n 
vO avt ayyerdinu émi Tudh otetray ’Axatol. 


adtap 0 BH, Toréas 8é Kiyncato Kadpelwvas 


385 


Sawvupévous Kata dSdma Bins ’Ereoxdnelns. 
évO ovdé Eeivos wep ev immnrdta Tudeds 


371. modéporo yedipas: this phrase 
recurs 9 378, 553, A 160, f 427. From 
E 88-9 and O 357 (cf. ® 245) it appears 
that yédupa implies a dam or cause- 
way rather than what we should call a 
bridge. It is explained by the Schol. 
Tas dddous Tay Paddyywy, the lines of 
open ground between the moving masses 
of men, who are perhaps likened to 
flowing water. It is especially used of 
the space between the hostile armies. 
émumevets, ‘‘eye,” In a contemptuous 
sense, implying hesitation to advance, 

374. @s, so Ameis with two MSS., for 
vulg. ws with comma after pdyerOa. 
The regular use in Homer of 6s én, 
ete., is to refer back to a completed ex- 
pression of opinion; there is no other 
case of ws gn = ashe said. trovebpevov 
in special sense of fighting, as révos, 456, 
B 420 and often, of the toil of battle. 

378. ot, Tydeus and Polyneikes ; the 
change from the sing. is abrupt. éorTpa- 
téwvto (also I’ 187) strictly must mean, 
‘‘were on a campaign against.” The 
present is either orpardecOa or orparé- 
esac: the latter is found in Aesch. 4g. 
132, the former does not occur anywhere 
else in Greek. For the form -éwv7o from 
an o-verb we may compare dnidwyto N 
675, Onidwev 6 226, dpdwow + 108, which 
all follow the analogy of stems in a-. 
Cf. also H. G. § 55 (7). 


380. oi, Thyestes and the people of 


Mykenai. ékéXevoy, Tydeus and Poly- 
neikes. 
381. erpefe, changed their minds. 


mapaloia only here, éfalcvos is more 
common. 

382. mpd is here an ady., and 6600 
a local genitive, lit. ‘‘forward on the 
way.” Cf. on mpd PdBoo P 667. For 
Aexerrolnv cf. B 697. 

384. él, so MSS. and Ar., thus con- 
necting it with the verb, and making 
dyyedlnv a masc. in apposition with 
Tvd7, see note on I' 206. Or we may take 
ayyertnv as fem., a cognate acc. with 
érlorevxav, like éfeclnv é\Oety. Others 
read ém., and understand ém’ dyyeNgv = 
“for an embassy.” Nauck reads Tvd7’ 
éoreay, omitting él, as Tvd7 seems to 
be an Attic form. The following story 
is repeated in E 802-808, where the 
phrase used is #\u0e voogdw ’Axady ay- 
yeNos és OnBas. 

ce 


387. vos must here mean “a 
stranger,” ¢.c. virtually under the cir- 
cumstances an enemy, whereas in 377 
it means a friend. But the word never 
acquired in Greek the connotation of 
the Latin hostis, and in ordinary cases 
to be a éeivos in any sense was a reason 
for expecting friendly treatment, not 
treachery. 
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lal f x / 
Tape, wouvos éwy Toréow peta Kadpelouow, 


? / 
GXN 6 y aeOrevew TpoKartfeTo, TavTa 6 évixa 


pnidios: toin of értppobos jev “AOjvn. 390 


a C/ 
of 8& YoNwodpevor Kabdyetou, Kévtopes inTor, 


\ > / \ / ®@ A = 
dab avaepxXou“ev@ TuKLVOY NOYOY ElaaV aYOVTES, 


i Je 7 > c i 5 
KOUPOUS TEVTHKOVTA* OVW O AYNTOpPES HoaD, 


/ 
Malov Aipovidns érteixeros abavatocw 
/ / / S 
vids T Adtodpovoto peverrToreuos LlodupovtTns. 395 
lal / an 
Tudebs ev Kal Tolow derkéa TOTMOY EpHKeEV’ 


> 5 / / ft 
mavtas érepy, éva & oiov teu otxovde véerOar* 


Maiov’ apa mpoénke, OcOv Tepdecor TLOioas. 
totos énv Tudeds Aitaédtos: aN. TOV VidV 
/ aS / ei >? lal if Aa - ” 
YEWWATO ELO YEPELA fLaYxYH* ayopn dé T ALEWOV. 400 
e , \ ? ” y \ y 
&s dato, Tov & ov TL Tpocédhy KpaTtepos Avoundys, 
aisecOels Bacirjos évirrnv aidototo. 
tov 8 vids Karavios apeiato cudadiporo: 
?,: fal 
“°Arpeldn, pay Webde erictauevos cada cizeiv. 


390. émlppo®os (here and © 770 only 
in H.) is, like the synonymous émirdp- 
po8os used in the parallel line E 808, a 
word of obscure origin. Déderlein re- 
fers it to émuppvfew, used of hounding on 
dogs. Eustath. 6 mera pddov Bonbiv. 
Goebel compares among other words 
é-pé0-w, which is plausible, but it is im- 
possible to accept the whole of his ex- 
planation, and the two words still re- 
main, as he says, ‘‘Schmerzenskinder 
der Etymologie.” 

392. dvaepxopévw, so A and several 
of the best MSS.: dvepyouéyw caeteri ; 
most editors write dw dp’ (Bentl.) or dy 
ot (Barnes) dvepxy., the former on the 
analogy of the similar line, Z 187 ; but 
dpa has no sense here. For the hiatus 
ef. éridWouae I 167, Kkaratoyerar « 122, 
amoalyumat N 262, émiocoouévw P 381. 
These almost all occur in parts of the 
line where hiatus is allowable, of which 
the end of the first foot is one (v. on 
B 87) (Ameis). arukuvdy, lit. dense, ze. 
consisting of a large number, as in 
muxwal paddayyes, etc. This sense does 
not suit \ 525, but that line is inter- 
polated. etoay &yovtes, “ took and set,” 
dy. being pleonastic. elrav, from ifw, 
A 311. 

394. The three names, Aiuovldns, Av- 
Tbpovos, IloAupéyrys, are evidently meant 
to have a murderous ring (Pasi). Malwy 
is probably a traditional name, not one 


invented for the purpose : according to 
Statius he was an augur and priest of 
Apollo, which would explain @e@y repd- 
eoot (398). 

399. For tév, here used in a possessive 
sense, Brugman would restore év, I be- 
lieve rightly. On this question how- 
ever see H. G. § 261, 255, ad jin. 

400. xépeta, on this word see A 80. 
It is here clearly a comparative. The 
best MSS. follow Av. in writing xépea 
and xépevos, but xépns, xépy. dpetvev, 
sc. éo7l, so A with Ar.: dmelyw caet. 
The reading of Ar. seems best, for 6é 
re frequently introduces a clause added 
paratactically, with a construction of 
its own. = 106 is exactly parallel, éy 
Tmohéuw* ayopy S€ 7 duelvovés elor Kat 
aot. 

404. odda, if taken with elreiy, must 
mean “truly” (Wevde’ being then Wevdeo), 
but this is not the usual Homeric sense. 
The word is always used with verbs of 
knowing, except three times in Od. with 
elreiv, always in the sense ‘giving a 
clear, certain report about Odysseus.” 
The two senses are however nearly allied 
(Paley quotes Soph. Trach. 387), and it 
is on the whole better to translate 
“truly” here than with Fiasi to do 
violence to the order by joining mh 
evden elmeiv, émiotduevos cdda (that 
they are so). This expression is one of 
the many peculiarities of the émurédnors. 
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—¢ fal ’ a 

npets TOL TaTépwy méy apelvoves evyomed eivat: 405 
€ a \ ie ¢ 

nets Kal OnBns &Sos elNowev értavro1L0, 


A \ 5) 1 ea ae . ” 
TAvpOTEpoV AaoY ayayovE U7r0 TElyos apeLoV, 
if lal a 
meOomevot Tepdecot Gedy kat Znvos apwyh: 
fal \ 
Keto. 5¢ odetépnow atacbarinow drovTo. 


TO by wor TaTépas 100 opoin évOeo Tim.” 410 


tov 8 dp wmddpa isov mpocépn Kpatepos Avoundns: 


ce 


/ ia 3 3) 8 ae, / / 
TETTA, OblW7) OO, EMO ) émruTrelOco vO. 


> a SeEN rave Be / / a 
ov yap éyo vewer® “Ayawéuvove Toiéve NAGY 
> oe / 
oTpuvovTe payer Oar evKvipidas ’Ayasots: 
%, \ \ n fed > 
TovT@ mev yap Kddos dw’ Epetar, ei Kev “Ayasol 415 
Tpadas dndcwow édwai Te "Tuov (pny, 


ToUT@ S ad péya TrévOos ’Ayatdv SnwOévtav. 
GX aye 61 Kat vas pwedadpucOa Ootpidos arKfs.” 


4 eS ere) ‘. / \ / 5 a 
nH pa Kal €& oxéwy ody TevyerW AATO yamate® 
N \ S yy \ Bra UN / Ba 
ewvov 6 éBpaye yandkKos ert oTnOecow avaKTos 420 


> i € / / / wer Z e 
opvupévou: Uo Kev Tadacippova Tep Séos Eider. 
as © OT év alyltaX@ TOA 44 KOLA Gard 
S iytar@® Trorunyel Kia Cardoons 


yy ote) / VA ef / 
OPVUT ETTAC OUTEPOV ZLepvpov UTO KLYNOAVTOS* 


406. kal is expressed by the emphasis 
in ‘‘ we did take,” i.e. we did not merely 
besiege. This is the only mention in 


H. of the war of the Epigoni; that of 


the ‘‘Seven”’ is rarely alluded to. 

407. dyayéve’, dual, as he is thinking 
only of Diomedes and himself. d&pevoy is 
taken by the Schol. as comparative, viz. 
rod év Tpola; for the sake of the anti- 
thesis it should rather mean “‘a stronger 
wall than our fathers found,” as though 
Thebes had been strengthened in the 
interval. Cf. O 736, ‘‘a stronger wall” 
than that which is now being taken. 
There is no Homeric instance of dpeos 
= Apios, and in any case that would 
weaken the point of the line. Ar. 
obelized 407-9 on the ground that if 
the fathers were defeated by their own 
madness and the sons conquered only 
by obeying the gods, there is no ground 
for concluding that the sons are better 
warriors than the fathers were. 


409. The atac@adlat may beillustrated 


dvceo, w 248 wn. . €vGeo. Schol. A quotes 
un pedoor, & Zed, Aristoph. Thesm. 870. 
See on this H. G. § 328. 

412. vérta, a dr. Ney. which divided 
the opinions of the ancient critics, some 
taking it as a mpocpdvyots pirerarpixn, 
others as an émrlppnua oxerdacriKdy. It 
is probably like drra (I 607, g.v.), a term 
of affection, perhaps borrowed from the 
language of infancy. ‘‘A friendly or 
respectful address of youths to their 
elders,” L. & 8. ; but there is no ground 
for supposing Sthenelos to be older than 
Diomedes. oro, simply ‘‘ continue,” as 
often. 

421. imd, explained by Am. and La 
R. of fear seizing the knees, as I 34, bao 
dé tpduos @daBe yuia. But it is better 
to translate, with Fiisi, ‘‘ thereat,” as 
though = under the influence of the 
noise. This is common in composition, 
c.g. brorpéw, to tremble at a thing; so 
bral O€ re xburos ddbyTw ylyvera, A 417. 
taracldpova, cf. béBos.. . ds 7 epdByoe 
rahdppovd mep modemuoriv, N 300; and 


igeckrom Aesch. Sept. 423 sqq., where it is said 
of Kapaneus 
Geod Te yap OéNovTos Extrépoew ody 
Die kal ph Oédovrds pyow, k.T.d. 
7 410. Observe the very rare use of pq 
~ with aor. imper.: so 2 134 wyrw xara- 


for the introduction of a supposed spec- 
tator, A 539, ete. ; : 

422, kopa is used collectively, as is (Og « 
shewn by éacotvrepov (for which sce A 
383). This latter word contains the eee 
point of comparison, v. 427. nk 
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A \ y 
TOVTM HEV TE TPO@TA KOPUTCETAL, AUTUP ETELTA 
/ >’ \ he > BA 
yépow pyyvipevov peyara Bpéuet, audi dé 7 axpas 425 
n DY YA 
Kuptov tov Kopupodrat, amomTver & aos axvny: 


® ee Bee fe lal f X, 
as TOT éracavTepar Aavawy KivuyTo parayyes 


VONEMEWS TONEMOVOE. 


KéXeve O€ Ola ExaTTOS 


AV / / 
Aryewovov' of © addoe axyy icav, ovdE Ke hans 


» >) Ve > Ms 
Tocaov Naov ErrecOar ExovT €v oTnecw avony, 430 


cuyn, SevdioTes onuavrTopas* audi dé macw 


/ /~ 9 oF AS aay A > / 
TEVYEA TOLKLN ENAMLTTE, TA ELMEVOL EOTLYOW@VTO. 


Tpdes 8, &s 7 dues ToduTapovos avdpos év avNF 


/ € wf 5 / be \ 
puplar EoTHNKAoW apeyopevat yada EVKOV 


5 \ a 2 / BY b) a = 
agnyes PEMAKULAL, AKOVOVOAL OTA APVWY, 435 


re \ > / 
as Tpéwy adarnTos ava oTpaTov evpvV OpmpeLy* 


> S i 6 coe li 2»? »¥ a 
ov yap TaYT@Y HEV o40s Opoos ovd ia yipus, 
GNA yYAOoo éuéuixTo, TOAUKANTOL SO Ecay avdpes. 


@poe dé Tovs pev "Apns, Tods S€ yravKdres "AOHvH 


Acipos 7 dé PoBos kal "Epis dwotov pepavia, 440 
"Apeos avdpopovoo KacwyynTn éTapN TE, 


SS) sey, \ n ig SN. 4 
Tet onLyn MEV TPOTa KOPUOCETAL, avuTap ETTELTA 


424, wev re, so A and one or two other 
MSS., vulg. wey ré. But La R. remarks 
that 7a mpdra always means ‘‘ primum,” 
“at the first,” 7.e. once for all, ey. A 
6, Z 489, etc. ; when followed by érera 
or de’Tepoy it is always mp&ra alone: cf. 
442 below. The use of re in similes 
is very common, v. H. G. § 332; La R. 
quotes sixteen instances in books B-H 
alone. 

426. idv, so Ar.: La R. édv with MSS., 
but this is far less vigorous and pictur- 
esque. 

428. vwAenéws, a word of uncertain 
origin. L. Meyer derives from root ram, 
to rest (jpéua, ete.; v. Curt. Ht. no. 454); 
but there is no instance of the 7 of this 
root passing into Z in any cognate lan- 
guage. Diintzer refers it to root 6\, as 
if from an adj. d\euos, in sense ‘not to 
be destroyed,” imperishable; but this 
hardly suits the sense, ‘‘unceasingly.” 

433. For the pointed contrast between 
the silence of the Greeks and the clamour 
of the Trojans cf. 1 1-9. Tpées is not 
followed by any verb, the sentence being 
interrupted by the simile, and taken up 
in an altered form in 486. We have a 
similar case in y 81-4, 7 8, ds 7’... ds 
dpa THs. moNvmdpovos, so A; all other 
authorities give modvrdumovos, which 


tom dif 


_ 
~~ 


Hinrichs considers an Aeolic form, de- 
rived from root pa (mér-va, ete.), for 
TaTuUwy: -Tawoves, he says, would be 
Doric, and therefore out of place in H. 
But wdoua regularly has a in its deriva- 
tives, mémauar, ete. 

435. a{ynxfs, according to Déderlein, 
and Clemm in C. St. viii. 46, for a-dinx7s 
“‘very piercing,” ofsound. Soin O 658, 
P 741. But in o 8 and probably O 25 
it means ‘‘incessant,” as though from 
d-dveyns. Déderlein thinks that the two 
words have got confused. 

437. Compare B 804. The origin of 
the form va (with mase. /@ only Z 422) is 
very doubtful; it does not seem possible 
to connect it with ula (for outa, ceu-ra). 
See Curt. Gr. Hé. no. 599 and p. 594. 

438. modtKXyrTot, like the more com- 
mon modunyepées, called together from 
many parts. 

440. The three half-personified spirits 
of battle must not be regarded as siding 
with either party, but as arousing alike 
rovs wév and rots dé. Cf. A 73, N 299, 
O 119, 2 535, in none of which are they 
actual persons in the war. 

442. Cf. 424, and the well-known 
imitation of the lines by Verg. Aen. iv. 
173 sqq., especially ‘‘ Ingrediturque solo 
et caput inter nubila condit.” 


—— 
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ovpave éatnpiEe Kapn Kal él yOovi Baiver. 

H opw Kal Tore vetkos opmoltoy éuBare pécoo 

epxomévn Kal? dutrov, dPéAROVGA GTOVOY avdpar. 445 
of & Ore 84 p és yOpov &va Evridvtes txovTo, 

auv p éBarov pivots, civ & &yxea Kal péve’ avdpav 

xarKecOwpyKkov: atap aomides dupardercat 

ETANVT GAAIHANTL, TOADS 8 dpupaydos dpwpew. 

év0a & dp oipwyn Te Kal evywr? Tédev avdpav 450 

odAAvYT@V TE Kal dAAULEVOY, Pée O aipwaTu yata. 

ws © bre yelwappot Totapol Kat’ dpecde péovtes 

és puoryayKerav EvpBdadreTov GBpmwov bowp 


Kpouvav éx pweyddav Koidns Evtocbe yapddpns: 


a , / lol » » 
Tav dé Te THAOGE SovToV ev Opec ExAvE TrOLWNY: 455 
@ A L ; 
OS TOV ployomévav yéveTo lax TE TOVvOS TE. 


mpatos & “Aytinoyos Tpowv édev dvSpa Kkopvatiy 
écOrov evi trpopdyoict, Oarvorddny *EyérwXov* 


/ n 
Tov p éBare tpeTos KopvOo0s parov immobaceins, 


> 8e / a / 8 Lae} vite) / By 
EV O€ METOTTO THEE, TEPNHTE ap OaoTEOY ELOW 460 


aixph yarkeln: Tov Sé cKoTOS doce Kdduper, 
hpime &, @s Ste TUpyos, evi KpaTepH vopivy. 

/ a 
Tov 8¢ TecbvTa TOdaY édaBe Kpelwv ’EXehjvwp 


443. Notice the aor. éorfprge and pres. 
Patver side by side, of momentary and 
continuous action as usual. 

444, For opoltoy see 315. 

448. dppadrderoat, see on A 34. The 
do7(Ses are merely a repetition of pwods 
above. 

449. %rd\nvro, ‘‘met,” from mda- = 
aeX-, the only pres. forms being reddfw 
and meddw (Hym. Hom.) The perf. 
mem)nuévos is found in p 108. 

450. Observe the chiasmus oipwyh.. . 
evxwd . . . dANYTOV . . . dMdUPEVHOY. 

452. 8perpt, locative, with Kard as 
with mpd, [ 3. 

453. proryayKeav, “watersmeet,” place 
where two valleys (dyxea) join their 
streams (dr. \ey.). 

454. kpovvav ék peyddwv seems simply 
to denote the great body of water ‘‘fed 
from mighty springs.” The xapédpy 
will be the ravine leading down to the 
puoydycea. The simile is imitated in 
Verg. Aen. il. 307, xi. 523. 

455. tyddoe, the use of the terminus 
ad quem instead of a quo is regular in 
cases like this; the reaching to a distance 
is regarded as a property of the power 


of hearing, not of the sound, II 515 
Stvaca dé od mdvtoo’ dxovew, cf. A 
21, wevOeTo yap Kvrmpovde péya k)éos. 

456. mévos, Ar. for pdBos of MSS., 
because he held that ¢680s in H. always 
mean ‘‘flight” not ‘‘fear,” and in the 
present case flight has not yet begun on 
either side. So Lehrs, Ar. p. 76. 


457. Antilochos the son of Nestor has 
not before been mentioned. dev, in 
pregnant sense, as very often in IL, 
“slew”; seenote on A 328. kopvortiy, 
in full armour, on the analogy of @wpnx- 
rhs, domoThs, alxuntys (onsthis formation 
see H. G. § 116, 2). In the compound 
immoxopvotyjs however the termination 
-rys seems to have the usual transitive 
force, ‘‘arrayer of chariots,” and Paley 
suggests that the simple form may here 
mean ‘‘an officer, one- who marshals, 
xoptcce, his troops.” 

459-461 = Z 9-11. te, he plunged 
the spear—the active mryvuse is not 
intrans. in H. except in the perf. 
némnye. For pé&dos see note on I 362. 

462. On ds 8re without a finite verb 
see B 394. 
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Xarkwdovtiddys, peyalt pov apyos “ABavtor, 

édxe 8 trex Behéwv Nedinwévos Shpa TayioTa 465 
Tevyea sudjoeses pwivuvOa O€ of yéve?” Opp 

vexpov yap épvovta lowv pweydOupos *“Aynvap 

Theupd, Ta of KinpavTs Tap aoTridos éEehadvOn, 

ovtnae Evot@ yadknpel, NOce Sé yvia. 

as TOV péev Rime Oujos, em” abt@ 8 Epyov érdyOn 470 


apyaréov Tpwowy cai "Ayatdv: of dé AVKOL ws 
aAHrOLS ErrOpouvcay, avip & dvdp eSvorrdrtev. 
év@ éBan’ ’AvOeuiwvos vidv TeXauadvios Alas, 
n(Ocov Oarepov Sipoetovov, bv Tote junTHp 
"TdnGev xatiodca rap byOnow LipoevTos 475 
yelvat’, éret pa Toxedow aw &oreto phra idécOar: 


TOUVEKA ply KddEOV YtjLoelcLtov: OVdSe TOKEDCLY 
N 
Opérrpa pirow arédaxe, prvuvOdd.0s S€ of aiwy 


émreP ir Aiavtos peyabtpou Soup) Sapévte. 
TpOTov yap ww lovta Bare orhOos Tapa patdy 480 
SeEvov, avtixpds S& Sv dpmov yddKeov éyyos 


Ms / y 
mrOev: 0 & év Kovings xapat récev aiyerpos ds, 


Mme. OL pe € nA / / 
N pa T ev Elamevn EXEOS peyadoto TEpuKH 


464 = B 541. 

465. &pa is perhaps to be taken with 
Aedimpévos, compare E. 690 dedunuévos 
dppa Tax.oTa oar’ ’Apyelvus, cf. r 367 
apwmevos etos txovo: cf. also Z 361, I 653. 
In the second case however, as well as in 
the present passage, it is possible to make 
Nedujevos = eagerly (as M 106, TI 552, 
Bday p° (Ods Aavaiv Neinuevor), dppa going 
with the principal verb. Compare also 
note on A 133, and on the other side 
H. G. § 307. 

467. yap, so best MSS., vulg. ydp §’, 
which is at best a clumsy compound 
(though it is found a few times) and not 
required by either sense or metre; for 
épvovra originally began with F, and the 
caesura alone in this part of the line 
would suffice to lengthen the short 
syllable. The same omission should be 
made in B 342, though with only one 
MS. 

468. aAevpd, neut. only here, and prob- 
ably A 437, elsewhere mevpal. Cf. A 
122, vedpa by vevp) (bowstring). map’ 
adom(Sos, were exposed beside his shield. 

470. avt@, the body, as opposed to 
the departed @uuds: see on A 4, 

472. &vowédduLev, “shook,” an obscure 


word recurring only € 512, 7a od pdxea 
dvorahies, apparently ‘‘thou shalt 
flutter, flaunt thy rags,” al. ‘shalt 
clothe thee.” Neither interpretation 
throws much light on the present 
passage. No convincing derivation has 
been suggested ; perhaps it is connected 
with yrdgadrov (cf. dvddos by yvdogos and 
xvépas) in Alkman, frag. 34 = Kvépaddor, 
Aristoph. frag. 84, which are related to 
xvat re, “wool torn off in carding cloth ” 
(Hayman on £512). But the connexion 
in sense is by no means obvious. 

474. With Zupoeloros cf. Sdrvios, a 
contracted form for Darvielcvos EH 443, 
and Dxaudvdpros Z 402, all proper names 
of Trojans derived from rivers, 

478. Cf. P 302. Opérrpa, recompense 
for rearing him: compare the mdxamos 
"Ivdxw Operrpios of Aesch. Cho. 6. 

479. For tm’ Alavros Soupt see I 436, 

480. mpérov, here local, in the fore- 
front. 

483. elapévy, lowland, apparently from 
root as, Hs, to sit, for joaudry, ef. NEV YD 
&v xpw, Theok. xiii. 40. (Curt. Zt no. 
568.) ameptxy is Hermann’s conjecture 
for mepixer of all MSS. ; the pluperf. is 
entirely out of place in a simile, and of 
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/ > / / Cae oar Jed if 
ein, aTap TE of Ofou er axpotatn Tepvaciy* 


Thy wév O appatornyds avip aidwove cdype 


485 


> Ng ’ ” if 

cera’, Odpa ituy Kdpyrn Tepixarnrés Sipe. 

ie / rae} i} na a 

n wey T alomevn KElTal ToTamolo Tap’ dyOas. 
° DD. aN 6 ‘Ss SS / > / 

Tolov ap AvGepidny Xipmoelorov éEevapieev 


Alas Ovoyevns. 


tod © "Avtighos aiorobwpnét 
IIprapidns Ka? buirov axovticev d€éu Soupi: 


490 


Tov pev dpapl’, o S& Aedxov ’Odvacéos écOrOv ETalpov 
BeBrAnKet BovBdva véxvy étépwo éptiovta: 

npure © aud ava, vexpos dé of &xmece XELPOS. 

tod 8 “Odvaeds para Oupov aroxtapévoto yorwobn, 


By 8é Sia Tpowayav KexopvOuévos alOome YANKO, 


495 


a \ Oe ag} \ Pele x / a 
oT O€ Mar’ eyyvds idv, Kab axovtice Soupl dacwd 


> \ ow’ / 

appl € TarTHvas. 
\ 

avopos aKovticcarTos. 


vo O€ Tpaes Kexddovto 
id i 
o & ovy dduov Béros Kev, 


arr’ viov Ipiamuoro vobov Badre Anwoxowvra, 


o ? / 3 
6s of ABvdcbev Oe, wap’ immov oKeidov: 


500 


tov p ‘Oduceds éErdporo yodwodpevos Bare Soup 


/ Rat c S dels 8 \ / / 
KOpony* 1 ETEPOLO OLA KpOTapoLO TEPHTEV 


aixun xarxeln? Tov S€ cKOTOS doce KddAUWED, 
dovTncev O€ TETwr, apaBnoe dé Tevye eT GAUTO. 

y BN ¢ / if \ y a ‘ ; 
xopnoav O vTe Te TpOMayot Kal paidiuos”ExTap: 


) 


505 


course the authority of MSS. as between 
e andyis ni. La R. quotes a number 
of instances where the perf. subj. has 
been thus corrupted into the plup., P 
435, IL 633, A 477, a 316, o 133, x 469. 
€Xeos, cf. p 208, aiyelpwy tdarorpepéwr. 
484, Mure quotes ‘‘the practice, still 
common in Southern Europe, of trimming 
up the stem of the poplar to within a 
few feet of the top, which, left untouched, 
preserves the appearance of a bushy tuft,” 
so that the comparison is between this 


\tuft and the warrior’s plume. 


485. The use of so soft and weak a 
wood as poplar for the felloe of a wheel 
is certainly curious. The wood is suited 
to the purpose however by its flexibility 
and elasticity (Buchholz, H. R. i. 2, 240). 
Ameis suggests that the bronze tire 
(émrloowrpov) would supply the requisite 
hardness. Probably the Homeric car- 
penter had not learned to bend tough 
wood by the aid of steam, and was 
therefore driven to the use of the weaker 
kinds for purposes such as the pre- 
sent. 


489. atodo@dpné, like xopv@alodos, 
implies the quick flashing of the metallic 
surface. The idea of flexibility or easy 
motion (Buttm. Lewxil. p. 66) does not 
suit the solid plates of the Homeric 
cuirass, 

492. BeBAH«et, the plup. implies violent 
hitting; it is an intensive imperfect, not 
a pluperfect in our sense ; see Delbriick, 
E. F. iv. 85. érépwoe, “‘to the other 
side,” from Antiphos’ point of view. 

497. kexdSovro from ydfouac: the x 
of the pres. is not organic, but merely 
an affection of « produced by the s of 
rogt skad (lit. to cut, sever oneself: cf. 
Lat. cedo). 

498. dv8pds is a causal genitive (ef. 
Tov amoxTapévoto 494), 

500. trav: apparently Priam kept a 
stud-farm at Abydos. His horses were 
of the famous breed of Tros, for which 
see E 265-7, Y 221-230. It would be 
simpler to understand ‘‘beside his 
chariot,” like wap’ domldos above (468 ; 
so Mr. Monro); but the order of the 
words is against this. 
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a \ ip 
"Apryetou dé peya laxov, épvaavto S€ vexpevs, 


Y@voav dé ToAv TpoTépo. 


veueonoe & ’ArroAAwv 


Hepydpou éxxatidaév, Tpwerae b¢ KeKNET GUTS" 

“ dpvucd’, imddapor Tpdes, und eixeTe YaPpNS 

’Apyelous, ered od ade ALOos “pas ovde aidnpos 510 
XaNKOV avacxecbat Taperixpoa BarrXopévorcw. 


t 
ov pav ovS ’Ayireds O€rid0s aus nuKopoLo 


? / / / ”» 
pdpvatal, add’ emt vnval Xodov Ouparyéa TETCEL. 
fe VA} b) \ / x / > no d \ 
ds par ard TTOdos Sewvos Geos: avTap Ayatous 


5 \ / / We 
WPGE Atos Ouyatnp KUOLOTN TPLTOYEVELA, 


épyopévn Kal’ Optror, 60. peOrévtas idovro. 


&0 ’ApapuyKeldnv Aropea poipa médnoev* 


xeppadio yap BAHTo mapa apupov dKpLloEvTe 
xviunv SeEvtepiy: Bare S€ OpyKadv ayos avdpar, 


Ileépoos “IuBpacidns, ds ap Aivddev eihnrovGew: 


2 / \ / NW / a 2 N 
appotépw O€ TévovTe Kal ooTEa haas avaLons 


” > / ss 8 e 2 Ng 
aNypls ATNNOWNTEDV* O UTTTLOS EV KOVLNOLV 


/ BA lal t iq / / 
KaTTETEV, Aupw xelpe hidous ETAPOLoL TETATCAS, 


\ 
Oupov arorrvetwv. 


Tlelpoos, odta S€ Sovpi rap’ oudaroy: éx & apa Tacat 


515 

520 
6 & érédpaper, bs p’ EBarév rep, 

525 


yuvTo yapal yorddes, Tov 6€ oKOTOS doce KaUED. 
rov 8¢ Odas Aitwrds avecctpevov Bare Soupt 


508. Tlépyapos, the citadel of Troy, 
where was the temple of Apollo, E 446: 
afterwards called rd Iépyapov (cf. “DAcov 
by Homer’s”INos) or ra Ilépyaua. The 
tragedians use it in its primitive sense 
as a common name, “citadel”; it is 
doubtless conn. with rvpyos. 

515. tprroyéveia, also O 39, X 183, 
y 378: derived by the Greeks from a 
river Triton, variously located in Boiotia 
or Thessaly, or from the lake Tritonis in 
Libya. All these words are no doubt 
connected with a stem tpiro-, meaning 
water, which appears in rpirwy,’ Apperpirn, 
Skt. trita (Fick). Ameis suggests that 
this may contain an allusion to the myth 
that all the gods were children of Okeanos 
and Tethys (2 201); Athene has no 
special connexion with water. Another 
derivation (Eustath.) from an alleged 
Cretan word 7piré=head (i.e. born from 
the head of Zeus) lacks all trustworthy 
confirmation. (See note 10 in Butcher 
and Lang’s Odyssey, p. 415.) The 
original significance of the name is how- 
ever not now to be discovered. See 
note on Arpuréyn, B 157. 


517. wéSyoev, z.c. prevented his escape ; 
X 5, “Exropa 8 adrod petvar édort) polpa 
TEONTEV. 

521. tévovre: Homer generally uses 
this word in the dual, only twice in 
plur., apparently from a belief that the 
tendons always went in pairs. mdvTa 7a 
Teraméva vedpa TévovTas"Ounpos éyer, Ar. 
on Y 478; cf. X 396. dvardis, relent- 
dess, i.e. stubborn; cf. N 189 (where 
however there is no intimation of the 
stone doing any harm to a human being), 
and the famous description of the stone 


of Sisyphos, \.598. Aristotle (2het. iii. 
11) mentions this as a case of the attri- 


bution of human qualities to lifeless 
objects. 

522. &xpis recurs Il 324, P 599, in 
all cases in description of wounds (the 
form dype as a preposition with gen. 
o 370 only). It must mean ‘‘ utterly,” 
though this creates some difficulty in the 
explanation of P 599, g.v. 

524. 6° evidently represents a lost F’ 
= é, him. 

527. arerobpevov, Ar., vulg. éecc. 
with most and best MSS.: the advance 
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orépvov wep patoto, mayn 8° év TVEVJLOVLE YANKOS. 
ayyiworov 8é of AAO Odas, ex & dBpipov éyyxos 


éomdoato otépvo.o, épvacato Sé Elpos o€u, 


530 


TO 6 ye yaorépa Tue péonv, éx & alvuto Oupov. 
tevyea 8 ovK améduce: TeplaTncay yap éraipor 
Oprixes axpoxopmos doriy’ eyyxea yepolv éyovTes, 
ot é péyay Trep eovta Kal iPOuov Kat ayavov 


in > \ NM € \ if 
woav ato opetwv: 0 S€ yaoodmevo 
e 4 22 / ? > / / 
OS TW Y EV KOVINTL Tap adXrndoLCL TeTACOnD, 


/ 


Ls 535 


5 ¢ \ na G cy WE) A , 
7 ToL oO pev Opnkav, 6 & ’Erevdv YarKoytTévev 
€ / 
NYEMOVES* TONKOL Sé TEpLKTEivovTO Kal AXoL. 
Ya / x / 
évOa Kev odxéte prov avnp ovocarto peTeNOor, 


(4 eS TS: eee fe > , lal 
0s Tis ET APXANTOS Kal avotUTaTos bFEL YaXKO 


540 


dwevor Kata péccor, dro. bé € Taras "AOnvn 
\ ‘¢ an > \ / > 7 ’ / 
XElpos Eovoa, aTap Behéwy arepiKot épany: 
Ni \ , Ne) lal yA / 
Torro yap Todor cai Ayady jpate xelvo 
mpnvées ev Kovinos Tap addAjdovot TéTAVTO. 


of Peiroos is completed in 524, so it is 


more natural to suppose with Ar. that 
he was now retreating. ‘There was also 


a variant érecovpmevos. 


533. akpdkopot, cf. B 542 “ABayres 
émibey Koudwytes, and note there. The 
byrxatrar dvdpes of Pind. P. iv. 172 per- 
haps mean the same thing. 


535. meheplxOn, ‘‘staggered,” was 
shaken by the attack, probably conn. 
with pello, réddw. 


539. For odkére there was a curious 
variant of xé 7; it is not quite clear 
from the Scholia whether Ar. adopted 
it or uot. If so, he probably did it on 
the analogy of dy xev in N 127. The 
repetition of xev would be quite un- 
Homeric, and ovxér gives a perfectly 
good sense, viz. ‘‘it had now come to 
this, that none could make light,” as 
might conceivably have happened before. 
See 1 164 and note. pereAOdv, entering 
the fight. 


540. &BAntos by missiles, d&vodraros 


by thrust, as usual. 


542. éodoa, drép, so La R. with one 


a U 

MS.: A has édodo’, drdp, one édodca 
avrdp, and the majority édoio’ airdp. 
But atrdp elsewhere always has the first 
syllable in the arsis ; and it is very com- 
mon to find a hiatus before drdp. La 
R. quotes © 503, A 782, % 694, c 83, 
p 229, for the hiatus, and compares 
E 287 (éruxes drdp), BE 485, for the 
lengthening of a preceding short syllable. 
All these cases occur after a stop in the 
principal caesura, and there is therefore 
no reason to suppose that ardp ever be- 
gan with a consonant. épwhyv, the rush, 
amupetus ; cf. T 62. 

543, Bentley and Heyne, followed by 
Nauck and others, consider the last two 
lines of the book as spurious. The words 
uate key, in combination with the 
plupf. réravro, certainly look as though 
they belonged to the end, not to the 
beginning of a day’s fighting, and may 
therefore have been a rhapsodist’s “tag,” 
meant to wind up the end of a day’s 
recitation, and omitted when A was im- 
mediately followed by E. 
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Avopndous apioteta. 


ey ad TudetSn Avouydet Tarras ’AOnvy 
Saxe pévos Kal Odpaos, iv &xdndos peta TaTW 
"A pyelowae yévorto idé KrE0s ec OROv aporTo. 


aL ae 3 / / Seed is bp 2 ~ 
daié Ol EK Kopvdos TE KAL AOTTLOOS AKALATOV TUP, 


E 


This book contains the first of the 
dpurreta, or victorious careers of indi- 
vidual heroes. All others, whether 
Greek or Trojan, ave subordinated to 
Diomedes, who is the central figure down 
to the middle of the next book. Hence 
Herodotos (ii. 116) quotes Z 289-292 as 
occurring év Acoundeos apiorety. 

The book falls inte three main parts: 
(i.) 1-430, Diomedes makes havoe of the 
Trojans, and though wounded by Pan- 
daros returns to the fight, and wounds 
Aphrodite by the help of Athene ; (ii.) 
431-710, Ares and Apollo rally the 
Trojans, and Diomedes has to retreat ; 
Sarpedon kills Tlepolemos; (ii.) 711- 
909, Hera and Athene come to help the 
Greeks, and Athene and Diomedes wound 
Ares, and drive him to Olympos. 

The critical difficulties of this book 
(with which we must include Z 1-311), 
unlike those which have preceded it, are 
internal rather than external. The most 
serious of all is to be found in the speech 
of Diomedes to Glaukos, where he speaks 
of the danger of a mortal fighting against 
a god (Z 128). This is quite unintelli- 
gible in the mouth of a hero fresh from 
victory over Aphrodite and Ares ; while 
the very doubt as to whether Glaukos be 
not a god is inconsistent with the faculty 
bestowed on Diomedes in E 127-8 of 
discerning gods from men. Again the 
passage in which Athene takes Ares out 
of the battle (E 27-36) is most abruptly 
introduced without connexion at the 


beginning or end. The words of Ather 
to Diomedes (E 124-132) evidently ir 
ply that she means to leave the battle 
field, and that Diomedes is to rely upor 
himself ; yet in 290 she is there to guide 
his dart, though in 418 we find her in 
Olympos. There is therefore good ground 
for the supposition that the whole in- 
cident of the wounding of Aphrodite is 
an addition to the original narrative. 
This «is still more the case with the 
wounding of Ares at the end of the book. 
This seems like an attempt to outbid the 
wounding of Aphrodite, and is accord- 
ingly not free from traces of exaggera- 
tion. The episode of the fight between 
Sarpedon and Tlepolemos is most prob- 
ably of much later origin than the 
greater portion of the Iliad. See note 
on B 652. With these exceptions how- 
ever, and a few of smaller compass men- 
tioned in the notes, theré is no reason 


Oe 


to suppose that any part of the book is — 


to be ascribed to any period after the 
bloom of Epic poetry, nor any difficulty 
in supposing il to have been inserted 
into the original plan of the poem by 
the original author or an immediate 
successor. 

In fact the oldest part of the dpicreia 
must in all probability have been the 
earliest of such insertions between A and 
A, and forms the necessary foundation 
for the last part of Z, which is no doubt 
contemporary with it. It is likely how- 


ever that the introduction of the wound- | 


ing of the gods has dislocated the original 
framework, as it is hardly possible to 
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XN / >: a 
NautTpov Taudaivycs Nedoupévos "Oxeavoio- 
al ¢ nr a 
Tolov ot Tip daiev ard KpaTos Te Kal duor, 


opoe Oé uv Kata peccor, 60 TreioToOL KNoVEOYTO. 
iy O€ Tis év Tpdecor Adpns adverds dutpor, 
ipeds ‘Hdaiorouo: dtw 8é of vides Horny, 10 
Dryyedbs Idaids re, wayns ed eiSdte dons: 
TO of amvoxpwwbévte evartio oppenOnrnr: 
To pev ab imrouy, 6 8 amd YOoves apvuto Telos. 
of & Ore &) oxedov hoav ér addprovow idvtes, 
Dnyyevs pa mporepos mpoter Sokuydaxvov éyyxos: 15 
Tudeidew 8 t7rép Gov apiaTepov HAVO aKwK? 


éyxeos, 008 EBaN adtov. 


ig Fen ey ” a 
0 6 VOTEPOS WPYUTO NaNKO 


Tudeidns: rob & oby aduov Bédos exhurye xELpOS, 


‘ve a satisfactory continuous narrative 

4en these are omitted; even as the 

jok stands there are several points in 
hich the description lacks clearness. 

The action is in the highest degree 

apid and varied. The numerous myths 
ad legends of the gods which are peculiar 

) the book do not betray any other sign 

* late origin; ‘and the merit of scenes 

ke the wounding of Aphrodite and even 
f£ Ares cannot be better exhibited than 
oy contrast with such a specimen of the 
work of the decadence as the Ocouaxla 
in &, 

4, Saié ot is added epexegetically to 
6@xe, and hence without a conjunction, 
as € 234, etc. The very old Ambrosian 
MS. reads date dé of éx xépv00s, which 
may point to an older date dé of Kép. 
For the idea ef. = 206-214 and X 134-5. 

5. This fine simile is essentially like 
that of X 26-29, whence we see that the 
star of summer is Seirios, “‘the dog of 
Orion.” For émepiwds, which hence 
must mean the ‘‘dog-days,” the time of 
the heliacal rising of Seirios, rather 
than what we call autumn, cf. also II 
385, & 346, X 192 (redadvia, as the 
season of fruit). The Homeric division 
of the year is into spring, early summer 
Gépos), late summer (érwpn), and winter, 
and corresponds with the fact that the 
transition from the heat of summer to 
the cold of winter is in Greece extremely 
rapid. Hence there is good reason for 
sonnecting the syllable éz- with root 67, 
found in émrés; it will mean ‘‘the 
pening time,” in which sense the Lat. 


coquo is alsoused. Thescansion érwptvés, 
though invariable in H., is hard to ex- 
plain. Thesuffixis perhaps to becompared 
with -ewo- (706-ewé-s, etc., H. G. § 118) 
and -evvo- (dpy-evvd-s, épe8-evvd-s) rather 
than with the -wo- of ijyy-wo-s, eldp-wo-s ; 
and this supposition, it will be observed, 
is supported by the difference of accent. 
For the elision of -c of the dat. ef. H. G. 
§ OnE ; 

6. ovupévos, as 2 489, Noerpdy ’Oxed- 
voto. For ihe gen. cf. 08, etc. For 
Tappatvyot some MSS. give raudaly nor, 
which is doubtless an older form of this 
subjunctive. Some edd. have taken it 
for an indic., but this is not possible, as 
the non-thematic present is found only 
with vowel-stems, as dduyno., 746. The 
derived form raugpavéwoa proves nothing, 

7. Schol. A on this line is interesting 
as giving one of the few extant specimens 
of the method of Zoilos, the famous 
“‘Ounpoudarie—‘‘ Zodthos 6 "Edéotos Karn- 
yopet Tov rémov TovTov, Kal péuderar TH 
month Ott lav yeNolws memolnkev éx TeV 
Guov Tod Atoundous xabmevov mip* éxw- 
Ovvevoe yap dy KarapdexOjvar 6 pws.” 
The strokes of the lash do not seem to 
have been very formidable. 

9. For this exordium ef. P 575. 

10. Hephaistos, like Athene, though 
represented as allied with the Greeks, is 
worshipped in Troy. #oernv, here only. 

12. droxp.v0évtTe, separating them- 
selves from the throng. ot, for the dat. 
after évaytios cf. I 190, A 67, but it is 
only here used of hostile meeting, in 
which sense the gen. is commoner. 
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Grn Bare ots perapatiov, doe 8 ah imTov. 


/ 
ISaios 8 dropovce MeTaV mepixarnréa Sippor; 


20 


ovd éthyn mepiBhvas adedpevov KTAPEVOLO* 
ode yap _ovdé Kev avTOS iméxduye Khpa médauvar, 
arn “Hdasotos €pvto, odwoe Se vuxTl Karvwas, 
as 8h of pay wayyy yépov aKaynpevos ein. 


e\ 
tamous 8 é£erdoas peyabtpou Tudéos vios 


Saxev éralporow KaTayelv Koihas ert vijas. 

Tpdes S& peyadOvpoe eel tOov vie Adpntos 

Tov pev adevapevoy, TOV Sé KTadpevov Tap dxerduy, 
mracw opivOn Ovpos: atap yAavKOTUS "AOnvn 


n lal / 
XELPOS Erode’ éréecot Tpocnvda Oovpov "Apna: 


30 


“Anes, "Apes Bpotodouryé, piaupove, TELYETLTTATTA, 
rn > \ 
ov« av 8) Tpdas pev édcaipev kat Axatovs 
lal > 
udpvacd’, ormorépovoe TaTIp Zevs xddos opéen; 


19. perapdtiov = perd Trois pafots, be- 
tween the breasts. For similar cases, 
where an adjective compounded with a 
preposition and a substantive expresses 
the same idea as a preposition governing 
a case, We May compare jweraddpmos (wera 
dbprov) 5 194, pmeradruos, KaTabvpcos, 
imwpoptos, éroupdov (H 267), and others: 
and for the special use of werd, express- 
ing “between” two or more things, 
compare in later Greek peralypos, peTa- 
Kéopuos, peraktpos, peramvpyuov. The 
word here (as in H 267) is rather a 
neuter used as an adverb than an adjec- 
tive agreeing with or76os. 

20. amdpoves, either in order to escape, 
when ot8é = ‘‘and . NOt; 3 or ho 
defend his brother, when ovdé = “ but 
... not” (so Schol. A). xkarnyopet Kat 
TovTov ToD Tomo 6 Zwidos, bru Nav, Pnot, 
yerolws memolnxey 6 Tmoiyrys Tov ’ldatov 
amo\urovTa Tovs Vamos Kal TO dpua Pev- 
yew * ndbvaro yap waddov él rots trmoas. 

21. For a&8eApevod Ahrens, no doubt 
rightly, reads ddehpedo ; this alteration 
can always be made wherever adehpevov 
oceurs, and all other cases are from dde)- 
eds in Homer. 

22. On the double ov8é Schol. A rightly 
remarks, éorw % mia wev érl rod rpayuaros, 
Oarépa dé érl rod mpocwmov: i.e. the 
second ovdé goes with avrés and contrasts 
the two persons; the first contrasts the 
two events (one real, the other hypo- 
thetical). Cf. B 703, Z 130. 

24. oi, te. his old priest, their father. 
dkaxfpevos, according to the traditional 
explanation, is a perfect with ‘‘ Aeolic 


accent”; and so the infin. dkaynoOa. 
But it would seem preferable to regard 
these forms as non-thematic presents 
(H. G. § 19) of the e- stem axaxe-, of 
which we have a trace in the aor. axaxnee. 
There is a perf. of different formation in 
axnxédarac P 637, axnxeuévos = 29. The 
reduplication in thisverb extends through 
all forms. dAdAyno@ae is an analogous 
case. Cf. La Roche, Hom. Teatkr. 182. 

31. *Apes “Apes, an unmistakable in- 
stance of the manner in which the ictus 
alone is sufficient to lengthen a short 
syllable. The name is found with long 
a@ chiefly in the last foot, but occasion- 
ally in the first (418, 594, A 441, ete.), 
more rarely in the second (827, 829), and 
fourth, > 264; in all cases in arsi. 
Bekker, following Ixion, wrote the second 
woid dpés, taking it as the adj. of which 
the compar. and superl. dpelwy and 
dpicros are familiar, but it cannot here be 
separated from the proper name. It is 
however remarkable that H. nowhere 
else repeats the same word twice in 
immediate succession, common though 
the practice is in later poets ; a long list 
of instances is given by Bekker, H. B. 
194. The most similar phrases in H. 
are alvidey alv&s, old0ev otos, and others 
which will be found in the exhaustive 
catalogue given by Bekker /.c.  retxeor- 
mwfjra, see Curt. Gr. Ht. no. 367, where, 
with wédas and mdyolov, it is referred to 
root med, to beat, strike. Zenod. read 
TELXETLBATTA 

33. Carmorépourt, tc. to see to which 
party Zeus will give. 
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vou 0€ yaloucocba, Ards 8 adewpmeba phi.” 


Os eiTovaa payns éEnyaye Oodpov "Apna. 


35 


\ \ + tal eee He ue 
Tov pev erecta Kabeicev er’ hidevte XKaudvdpo, 
fol ? 
Tpdas 8 &kdwav Aavaoi: dre § advdipa éxactos 


rYEMOVOD. 


mpatos 68 avak avdpav ’Ayapéuvor 


apxov “ANfovev, ’Odiov péyav, ExBare didpov: 


TpoTo yap otpeplévTe petadpévw év Sopu mhEev 


40 


Ouov meconyvs, dia 6€ ornPecduy Exaccev. 

{[Sovmncev Sé recov, apaBnoe Sé Tevye’ er’ avTo.}) 
LSopueveds & dpa Paicrov évjpato, Mnovos viov 

Bopou, ds éx Tapyns épy8araxos eiinrovOew: 


\ \ eee | \ \ By4 ” lal 
Tov ev ap Ldopevevs SovpixdvTos eyyei waxp@ 


45 


ge) of b f \ \ 5 
voE immav émiBnoopuevov Kata deELov @pov: 


BA ots b / \ eae} y, e 

npure & €& ovéwv, oTuyepos 6 apa uy oKOTOS Eidev. 
Tov pev ap “ldopevios éovNevov Oeparrovtes: 

viov 5€ Xtpodpiovo LKapavdprov, aipova Onpns, 


’Atpeldns Mevéraos Er éyyei d£vdevTe, 


50 


éoOXov Onpynthpa: didate yap “Apteus adtn 


36. Adevtt, a word of doubtful signifi- 
cation. Of the explanations proposed 
perhaps the most plausible is that of 
Gobel (Lewil. i. 49), who derives it from 
aroot af, to make a noise (avew, durn, 
etc.), through 7-1-7 (for dF-c-7) = noise, 
in thefsense of the lowd-sounding river 
(cf. Swe); whence also qv = the 
noisy sea-shore. des cannot come 
from 7.év both for phonetic reasons and 
also because 7uv is always used of the 
shore of the sea, not of a river. 

37. &kdwav, as Lat. inclinare aciem. 

40. mpdte otpepOévrr, ze. turning to 
flee before all the others. 

42. Omitted by A C Townl. 

44, Tdpvn, rods Avélas 7 viv Ddpders, 
Schol. A. What ground there was for 
this assertion we cannot say. 

46, émBynodpevov: on the question 
whether this form is really a future see 
H. G. § 41, where it is pointed out that 
in some cases the forms in -oduny are 
used as imperfects ; while in § 244 it is 
called a future. The latter better suits 
W 379, duel yap dippov émiBnoouevorow 
élxrnv: compare X 608, alel Baréovre 
éoxws. If it means ‘‘as he was about 
to mount,” it is one of the few cases in 
H. where the fut. part. is used otherwise 
than predicatively with a verb of motion. 


See H. G. § 244. The words #pume é€ 
éxéov do not afford any criterion, as 
they might be used of one who, as about 
to mount, had one foot in the chariot. 

48, Oepdrrovtes, here ‘‘retainers”’ in 
the wider sense; generally each hero 
has only one Oepdrwy, an immediate 
personal attendant or ‘‘squire,” who in 
the case of Idomeneus is Meriones. 

49. alova, a word of doubtful meaning 
and derivation. Eur. Hec. 90 evidently 
took it to mean ‘‘bloody,” which will 
not suit here (Aesch. Supp. 847 is hope- 
lessly corrupt). It seems natural to 
connect it with aiutdos, and translate 
“wily in the chase,” but no satisfactory 
etymology of either word has been given. 

50. d€vdes : d&’s 3: Pardiuders : Paldiuos. 
According to Gobel (de Epith. Hom. in 
-eis desinentibus) all forms in -es are 
derived from substantives, and thus 
these two words must come from the 
neuter of the adj. used substantively : 
dévders = furnished with an 6év, d.e. sharp 
point: padiubes = endued with daldiua, 
i.e. gleaming armour. One old deriva- 
tion was from fin, ‘made of beech- 
wood,” but the termination -es never 
indicates material; and the spears of 
Homer are always made, not of beech, 
but of ash (but see Eur. Her. 727, revxn 
Koucfe, xerpl 6” evOes d&vnv). 
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/ 7 uy / / By IN 
Barrew dypia TavTa, TA TE TPEPEL OUpETLY VAN. 
> n ro b) Vi 
GX’ ov of TOTE ye ypaiop “ApTEmls LoyEealpa, 
@ NY / IZ ' 
oveé ExnBorlat, HoW TO TPL YE KEKAaTTO 
uf Pa 
arnrd uv "Arpeldns Sovpixrertos Mevédaos 55 
© BA \ 
mpoabev ev petyovta meTadpevoy ovtace Sovpl 
BA / Ni \ / > 
[duov weconyus, dia d€ orn Pecgu édaccev.| 


> lal 
Houme Sé Tmpnvys, apdBnoe S€ Tevye em AUTO. 


Mnpcovns dé Pépexrov éevypato, Téxrovos viov 


‘Appovidew, os yepoly érlatato daidaka Tavta 60 


tevye: éEoya yap ww épirato Tladras ’AOjvn: 
aA We) / iA a Bey, 
ds Kal AreEdvSp@ TEKTHVATO Vas éeioas 


A nan xX / / 
apYeKaKous, ai mace Kaxov Tpwecot yévovTo 


ot T avTo, érel ov. TL Oedy éx Béoghata 76n. Lb de 
\ \ , o \ , Si O41 Ctr nn 
tov pev Mnpsovys, ote 52) katéwaprre SidKov, 65 4 
BeBryxes yroutov Kata SeEvov: 7%) dé ScaTrpo } 
SJ \ Ni / € an: if + is 4:9) / : 
QVTUKPUS KATA KUoTLW UT OoTéoV HAVE aK@Ky. 
yvve & épitr oipedtas, Odvatos dé piv audexaruwer. : 
> es * 

IIndavov & dp’ erepve Méyns, “Avtyvopos vior, F 
ds pa vobos pev énv, TiKa & Etpede dia Ocave, 70 9 
q 


53. Zenod. here had the remarkable 
reading xpatopuev Oayadro.o réNwpa, which 
he can hardly have invented; for a 
somewhat similar use of mé\wpa we 
might compare B 321, dewad médwpa 
deGy, ‘‘dire portents,” and as the word 
in H. is always used of living creatures 
it may be paralleled by kjjpes Oavdro.o, B 
302. It is a serious question if this is 
not a case where ‘‘faciliori lectioni prae- 
stat difficilior.” 

57. Omitted (or supplied by a later 
hand) in the best MSS. 

59. Tékrovos seems to be a proper 
name derived from its owner's calling, 
ike Tuxlos H 220, Aaldados, BovroNlwy 
fi 22, Pyuwos Tepmiddns the minstrel, y 

30. So the name of the father “Apuwy 
neans the jomer. In @ 114 we have the 
atronymie Texrovldns. 8s in 60 and 62 
10 donbt refers to the principal person, 
Phereklos ; so that the craft is repre- 
sented as hereditary in three generations. 

60. S8afSada, always a subst. in H., 
the adj. being dacdaeos. 

63. Herodotos was obviously thinking 
of this line when he said of the ships 
which the Athenians sent at the request 
of Aristagoras to help the Ionians against 
the Persians, atrac ai vies dpxh Kaxdy 
éyévovto "ENAnal Te kal BapBdpo.os, v. 97. 


64. Schol. A, d@eretra:, bre od>~x tyids 
eLevqvoxev, al maar kaxdv Tpweror yévorvTo 
éauT@ Te. Eder yap atT@ Te. % 5€ of dpbo- 
Tovetrai viv dud Thy apx7nv. This scholion 
contains two different views: the first— 
down to a’r@ tre—is that of Aristonikos 
and Ar., that of standing at the begin- 
ning of the line must be orthotone and 
therefore reflexive ; but that the reflexive 
sense is inadmissible here, because the 
subject of the clause is vies; hence the 
line must be spurious. The second 
opinion is probably that of Herodianus, 
that the oi 1s really anaphoric, not reflex- 
ive (= a’r@, not éav7o), but that it is 
orthotone because it stands at the begin- 
ning of the line (dia tiv dpxjv). The 
latter view is taken by La Roche (H. U. 
141). It is however possible to take of 
air@ as reflexive = sibi ipsi, te. to 
Phereklos, who is the subject of the 
principal sentence though not of the 
relative clause. This view is that taken 
in H. G. § 253, q.v. Schol. A says, 
‘Eddivixds pnor xpnoudy SoOAvar Tots Tpw- 
oly dméxerOar ev vavririas, yewpyla 6é 
mposexew, LTH Oardoon xXpwmevor a7roNé- 
gwow éavto’s Te Kal ryv Té\w. Observe 
that Gedy éx goes closely with 6écgara. 

70. Oeavd, see Z 298, A 224, Paley 
compares Eur. Andr. 224, kat paorov 
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ica pirowcs téxecot, yapifouevyn Trocei 6. 

Tov pev Dureldns SoupuxrvTos éyyvGev Mav 
BeBrnKer Keharhs kata iviov d&éu Soupt: 

avticpus § av dddvtas bd yA@ooay Tame YaNKos. 


la i) n 
npure © év Kovin, uxpov © Ede yadKov ododcu. 


Edpdrunros & “Evarpovidns ‘Tyyjvopa Sov, 


SN ¢ 
uiov UmepOtpov Aororiovos, 65 pa YLKapavdpov 


apntnp érétuxto, Peds 8 Os. 


tleTo Onu, a, 


\ ey — 
Tov pev ap Evpimunos ’Evalpovos ayXaos vios 


mpocbev ev hevyovta petadpouddny édac’ w@pov 


80 


pacyave aitas, ard 8 é&ece yelpa Bapeiav. 
/ 
aivatoeroa Sé yelp Tedio Téce* TOV Sé KAT’ doce 


&raBe topdvpeos Oavatos kal woipa Kpatauy. 


aes e \ / 
Os ob pev TovéovTo Kata KpaTephy vopivny: 


oh > 3 
Tudeidnv & ov« av yvoins worépowoe peTte(n, 


85 


He peta Tpwecow opiréos pet ’Ayacois. 


6d a xX 86 fal AG] > N 
VVE yep AfL TTEOLOV TOTAL@ TAN OVTL EOLKWS . 


2 / 4 ede C4 Je ig 
xeupapp, Os T Oka péwv éxédacce yepvpas: 
? Egos 
tov 8 ot dp te yédupar cepypévat ioyavowow, 


pean 812 a y+ > i 2 ia 
OUT Apa EpKEa iayel ANWAWD éplOnréwv 


90 


erOdvr éEarivns, 67 émuBpicn Avos duBpos: 


Hon wodrAKis vdGovor cots éméocxov, Wa co 
pndev évdolnv mexpov. 

73. ivlov, the great tendon at the back 
of the neck which holds the head up- 
right; @ 495. The blow was thus given 
from behind. 

74, ord tape, cut away at the root. 

77. $s, Dolopion, not Hypsenor ; for 
the priests do not appear ever to fight in 
H. dpnrap, cf. & 131 for the worship 
paid to the river-god Skamandros. 

81. xetpa = arm, as often. 

83. mopdipeos, dark; used of what 
we call the ‘‘cold” colours, from blue to 
violet. Cf. T 418, vepédAn 5é uw dudeca- 
dupe xvavén, Thus the metaphor may 
be taken from the approach of a thunder- 
cloud. 

85. od dv yvolns, cf. I’ 220. 

88. Xewdppw, explained by Ameis to 
mean ‘flowing from snow,” 7.¢. at the 
melting of the snow on the mountains. 
For ékésacoe Naber and Nauck con). 
éxéacore, which certainly seems more in 
place, though the former may be used of 
a stream carrying away the fragments of 
the causeways. 


89. éepypévat, (so MSS.) “‘ fenced 
close,” drawn so as to make a fence to 
the stream. The yépvpat are evidently 
here embankments along the sides of the 
torrents ; and this, not ‘‘ bridge,” seems 
to be the regular meaning of the word 
in H. This is Fasi’s explanation, and it 
is sufficiently defended, perhaps, by I 
481, ppéves epxara dud’ adwdv xp, the 
midriff forms a fence about the heart. 
Compare also Vergil, den. ii. 497 “‘ op- 
positas evicit gurgite moles (spumeus 
amnis’”). Most editors have adopted Ar.’s 
reading éeppévar, which is explained 
either ‘‘joined together in long lines,” 
or ‘‘bound” in the sense of muxwas 
dpapuvia. Neither of these is very satis- 
factory ; eipw always means ‘to connect 
together by a rope.or string” (cf. o 460, 
« 296 bpuov xpiceor, jEKrporow eepuevor, 
‘strung with amber beads”), and the 
transition from this to the sense required 
for the text is not very simple. There 
is still another alternative, to read éépy- 
pevae (with at least one MS., the Codex 
Mori, though this is of no importance), 
as an infin. ; ‘‘the dams do not hold it 
back, so as to keep it within bounds.” 
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mona 8 br avtod épya KaTnpiTe KAN’ aiSnav. 
@s bro Tubdeidy muxwal Krovéovto parayyes 
Tpowr, ov8 dpa piv pipvov trodées Trep eovTes. 
tov 8 ws ody évonae AvKdovos dyads vids 95 


Vis 
Oivovr ap mrediov mpd &Oev KNovéovta Padaryyas, 
5 / fi Ie 
ai’ émt Tvdeidn étitaiveto kaptrida Tea, 


of \ \ \ 5 
Kal Ban éraiccovta, TUX@V KATA deEvov @pmov, 


> iN 2 \/ 
Oepnkos yvarov: dia 8 ertato TiKpos dLoTOs, 


f > 0 
avtixpus 6€ duéoye, TaddooeTo 8 aipate Odpné. 


100 


, Py N LSA 
to & él paxpov duce AvKdovos aydaos vids: 
“ 


en SS a 40 / oY $ 
épvucbe, Tpdes weya0upmot, Kévtopes immov 

BEBrAnras yap dpiotos "Ayardy, ovdé & dye 
7p 2 / \ / 13 / 

S70 avaxnoecbat Kpatepov BéXos, ei éTEdy pe 


5 ”» 
a@poev avak Avos vids atropvtimevov AvxinOer. 


105 


as par’ evydpevos: Tov 8 ov Béros od Sdpaccer, 
2 Pas) / , > + Ne 
arXX avayopnoas TpocP immouv Kal dyerduy 
/ 
éotn, Kal SOévenov rpocédn Kamravnov vidv- 


6 


dpoo, mémov Karavyiddy, kataBijcoeo Sidpou, 
ri ”» 
dppa pos €& uot épiaocns TiKpov dicTov. 


110 


QS dp édy), LOéveros S8 kal iarewv &XTO yapate, 
A nN NY / >’ NS \ es Da 
map dé otas Bédos wKd Svaprepées éFépuc’ amov- 
aipa § avnxovtite Sia OTPETTOLO XLT@VOS. 


92. pya, agricultural works, especially 
tilled fields ; see B 751. 

95. Avkdovos vids, Pandaros, see A 
89, ete. 

100, 8véorxXe, held on its way through, 
cf, N 519, dV ®puov 5 8Bpipov éyxos eoxe. 

105. Avk(nOev, see B 824, A 103, 119. 
The occurrence of the name Lykia on 
the Hellespont side by side with the 
more famous country in the S., is one of 
numerous cases where the same tribe 
name is found in widely separated dis- 
tricts; the presence of Gauls in Asia 
Minor is an instance where we happen 
to know the explanation. The only 
strange thing here is that the Trojan 
Lykians disappear at the end of the 
episode of Pandaros (296) to be succeeded 
by those of Sarpedon in 471, without 
any note of the change, unless it be in 
479, tndod yap Auklyn FdvOw éml durjevre, 
which may be meant to distinguish the 
two countries. It is possible, as Giseke 
has supposed, that the only Lykians of 
the original tale of Troy were those of 
Pandaros, and that the occurrence of the 


name gave an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of famous heroes like Sarpedon 
and Glaukos; but the supposition is 
incapable of proof. 

109. aérov is here evidently not a 
term of reproach (v. B 235), but merely 
aform of courteous address. Cf. Z 55, 
I 252. KaraBjoeo, cf. 46. 

112. Stapmepés, right through the 
wound, in order not to have to pull the 
barbs backwards; the shaft of the arrow 
is of course cut off. Of. A 213 for the 
opposite process; the barbs not being 
buried in the flesh the arrow is pulled 
out backwards. It is not clear whether 
Sthenelos took off the back-plate of the 
spn, or whether, as is perhaps more 
probable, the back and front plates did 
not exactly correspond, so that an arrow 
piercing the front of the cuirass might 
yet not meet the back-plate. 

113. orpemtoio xurdvos ; in the Jowr- 
nal of Hell. Studies, iv. p. 81, I have 
endeavoured to show that this means 
a pleated doublet; ac. a sort of shirt 
made thick, like a Highlander’s kilt, in 
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69 TOT erect’ npato Bony ayabos AvouHdns: 


ce 


nQ/ > / \ 
KADOE jot, airyLoxyoto Avds TéKos, aTpUTOVN, 


1U5 


yy / \ N fh 
el TroTé foe Kal TraTpl dira hpovéovea Trapéctys 


aes L A n> = ) 
Snio év Trordeuo, viv adt ewe diras, AOjvn: 


N / A EY lal » a 
Sds 5é Té pw Avdpa érety Kal és oppay eyxeos édOety, 
iva > DN 0 / sy > / > / ld 
Os pw Bare POduevos Kal érevyeTat, oVSE wé Hyow 


Snpov ér drecOar Aawtrpoy aos jEdiovo.” 
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aes ) a > 
&s épar evydopevos, Tod 8 éxdve Iladdds ’AOjvn, 
lal Lay Be! a CG 

yvia § &@nxev edappd, bas Kal xeipas brepbev: 


b) a Ee iz » 
ayxXov ) to TAMEVD) érea TTEPOEVTA Tpoanvoa* 


lal rn / 
 dapoay vor, Acopundes, émt Tpdecot payerbau: 


BI / / e 
év yap Tor oTnbecot pévos TATPHLOY Ka 


125 


” e Bg t € / / 
AT POMoV, OvoV ENETKE CAKETTANOS “'TTOTA Tudevs: 


\ ” ea 5) mee é n 
ayrow § ad tor ar obOarpav Edov, 1) mpl éemjev, 
yy PAD , 9: aS \ >Q\ Ni of, 
Shp ed yuyveokys jpyev Cov nde Kai avopa. 

a lal N. 
T@ viv, al Ke Geos Teip@pevos év0ad ‘entrar, 


order to save the skin from the hard 
metal @épné. It is quite natural that 
the spirting up of the blood through 
this, and not through the hole in the 
breastplate, should be mentioned, though 
of course both are meant ; for the xurav 
would be the first obstacle that would 
tend to stop the stream, and also the 
most effective, as it would act as a sort 
of bandage. Hence it is mentioned to 
show the violence of the bleeding which 
passed even through this. According to 
the old interpreters o7perrés meant 
either ‘‘woven’’—a sense which can- 
not be got out of the word or its use—or 
else, and this was apparently the view 
of Aristarchos, a “coat of mail,” chain 
or scale armour; but this is untenable, 
as not only is such armour not mentioned 
in H. at all, but in this passage the 
voadov implies the very opposite, a 
cuirass made of solid plates of metal. 
The latter objection is also fatal to 
Ameis-Hentze’s theory, that it was a 
shoulder- piece of leather covered with 
pieces of metal, if indeed such a shoulder- 
piece could be called xuréy at all. Cf. 
also & 31. 

115. pot, so best MSS., and in a few 
other passages, K 278, etc.: La R. pev 
on the analogy of A 37, etc. But the 
ethic dat. may be defended by 2 335 
éxdues @ kK’ €0éAyoOa, IL 516 axovew avépe 
xndouévy, and in Theog. 4, 13, Solon 
13, 2: all cases of a god hearkening to 
prayer. drputdvn, B 157. 


116. por and warpl of course go to- 
gether, ‘‘my father,” in contrast to the 
emphatic éué. 

117. pidav: this middle aor. is only 
used of the love shown to mortals by 
gods, see 61, K 280, f 304. There were 
variants ¢ika and ¢ide’, but the text is 
clearly better. 

118. 8ds5 8€ ré pw appears to be the 
reading of all MSS.: but Schol. A 
mentions a variant apparently accepted 
by Herodianus (and possibly also Ar., 
v. Schol. A on O 119), tévde TE w. This 
is accepted by Fasi and Am.-H. on the 
ground that 6és is a gloss to explain the 
construction of the acc. and infin., which 
is sufficiently supported by B 413. 
é\etv (“to Kill” as usual) is put first 
by a slight “prothysteron”: cf A 251, 
tpddev 0 éyévovro. The change o - 


lect in é\etv is rather violent: hence van 
erwerden ; plausibly enough, that 
the original form of the line was és opuny 
F’ (ae. €) éyxeos. 

126. caxéomados is proparoxytone 
though the verbal element of the com- 
pound is employed in a transitive sense : 
the converse is the case with prapédvos. 

128, The subj. yeyvaoxys is undoubt- 
edly right after ov, because the object 
of the past action is still future: H. G. 
§ 298, 2. The MS. authority, which in 
such a question is of little weight, is in 
favour of yeyyeoKols. 

129. treipdpevos, making trial of thee, 
220, ete. 
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pn te ov y Bbavdrouce Ocots avTiKpd wayer Oar 
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trois dddous: Gtap el Ke Atos Ovyarnp ’Adpoditn 


ff ? > Se ed / nan 
€XOna’ és modenov, THY YY oUTauEV OFEL YANK. 


fe es) A ? / 
 pev ap os eimoda aréBn yavearis AOnvn, 


Tudeidns & eEadris tov mpopdyoiow ewiy@n: 


Kal mplv tep Ovu@ pewaws Tpwerct wayer Oat, 


\ , \ / ¢- / e , 
61) TOTE py TPIS TOTTOV EeV LEVOS, WS TE AEOYTA, 


n ? / af 
dv pd TE TOLUNY aYp@ em ElpoTrOKaLs dlecoLY 


i a VA ? bel ¢ f> 58 8 / F 
Ypavor bev T AVANS UTTEPAapEVOY, OVOE CALATON 
A 5 Yj ie ? > / 
TOU bev Té aévos WPCEV, CTELTA bé T OV T POO AMUVEL, 


aa Kata otabpuods SveTar, TA S ephua hoPetrac: 


140 


€ yf ote) a nee ite} fe th 
al Mev T aYYXLCTIVal ET ANANANCL KEYVYTAL, 


130, dvtuxpd is found with the last 
syllable short only here and 819, and 
may be counted among the linguistic 
peculiarities of the passages dealing with 
the wounding of the gods. 

132. For obrépev (present infin.) Zenod. 
read ovrdcat, the aor. infin. 

135. pepads, a nominativus pendens, 
the construction being changed in the 
following line, cf. Z 510. Kat is here 
probably not ‘‘and,” but is to be 
taken closely with mep, as elsewhere 
when the two words occur together ; the 
line being thus added asyndetically in 
explanation of 134. For kal... mep at 
the beginning of a sentence see v 271, 
kal xaNerdv mep édbyTa dexwueOa pwdOor, 
*Axacol. In all other instances cai mep 
follows the principal verb. Hence many 
edd. place the comma after éuix6n, and 
the colon after udyeoPa, so that wewads 
agrees with Tvdetdns in 134. But this 
gives an entirely false antithesis ; Dio- 
medes does not return to the battle 
although, but because, he was eager before. 

137. dype, z.e. away from the habita- 
tions of men. 

138. xpaton, conn. with xpa(F)w, 
396, II 352, 6 369. The exact relations 
of the word are doubtful, but it is per- 
haps allied to Skt. gharsh, which implies 
a root ghar, to prick, tear, scratch, 
whence yapdoow, xnpauds, and others ; 
a discussion of the family by Prof. Post- 
gate will be found in Aimer. Jowrnal of 
Phil. iii. p. 335, where however this 
word is not mentioned. Ahrens (Beitr. 
eur Gr. und Lat. Etym. i. 7) would 
separate xpavw from éxpae altogether, 
and explains it to mean struck,” com- 
paring Herod. vi. 75, évéypavey és 7d 


thrown down in heaps. 


Tpocwrov TO oKxhmTpov, and Hesych. 
Xpatoyn* Karakion, AE. adds here 
= the wall of the steading ; from 140 it 
would seem that the stalls are regarded 
as arranged, with the shepherds’ huts, 
around a courtyard: ef. = 589, from 
which it is clear that such a “sheep- 
station” must have been rather exten- 
sive. 

140. As the line stands r& must be 
the subject, ‘‘they (the sheep) are put 
to flight, being left alone.” The change 
from the fem. dlecow to the neuter, and 
then immediately back to the fem. ai, is 
however very harsh, far more so than in 
the passages which are quoted as parallel : 
II 353 uprwv .. . al re, A 244 xtra. . 
avyas ouwod Kal dus, Td of domeTa Tomat- 
vovto, ® 167 T@ Oo érépw . . . HOE HH. 
moreover elsewhere uses épfuos (this is 
the traditional Epic accentuation) only 
of places. If we neglected the canon of 
Ar., that go8etcAac means fugere not 
timere, we might translate ‘‘the desert 
places are afraid” at the sound of the 
onset, but this is not a Homeric thought. 
Others (¢.g. Déderlein) make theshepherd 
subject of @oBetrar, ‘‘he flies from the 
open places,” 7@.e. the courtyard; but 
this sense of ép)uos is unnatural, and the 
construction of ¢oBetc@ar is hardly sup- 
ported by the only other passage in 
which it is used of flying from a pursuer, 
X 250, od o° etx, IIéos vid, PoBjoomat. 

141. ayxtorivat, elsewhere only with 
émurrov (P 361, x 118, w 181, 449), are 
The MSS. 
read dyxnorivar perhaps on the analogy 
of mpouwnorivat, 233, but the word is 
evidently a secondary formation from 
dyxioros, 
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SEN et 5 \ , aA 
avTap 0 éupemaws Babéns éEardreTat avrjs" 
re \ , / 
ws peuaws Tpdecor pin Kpatepos Acopundns. 
” Q aN aN / NES / / a 
ev? éXevy Actuvoov kal “Trelpova troiéva Nady, 
\ \ st “ a \ / “ / 
Tov pev vTrep paloto Barwv yadknpei Sovpi, 145 
\ > te * n i 
tov & érepov Eidet peyardo KAnida Tap’ dmov 
ay > \ ? / 5 
THE, aro & adyévos @pmov eépyabev 75 amd vdrov. 
\ \ yy ¢ Iv 
Tous pev ac, 0 O “ABavra pet@yeto Kat Ilodvdor, 
cs > / 
viéas Kvpudduavtos dvecporrddoto yépovTos, 
a > > / ¢ 
Tols OUK Epyomevols 0 yépwv expivaT dvetpous, 150 
> te \ 
adda oheas Kpatepos Acoundns éEevapréev. 
a \ A , Y e 
BH Sé peta BavOov te Oowva te Paivoros vie, 
” / ¢ 2 3 fs / . n 
apo THruyéeTo, 0 O €TELpETO yHpai AvYPA, 
\ 
viov © ov TéxeT GAXOv el KTEaTETOL NiTréTOal. 


ev? & ye Tods evapife, hirov 8 éEaivuto Oupov 
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auotépw, tmatéps 5é yoov Kal Kidea Auypa 
fal ,’ 

Nei’, érret od CdovTe wayns éxvootHnaayTeE 

déEato* ynpwaortal Sé dia Kthow Saréovro. 


142. éppepads answers to mewads in 
135: the lion, like Diomedes, is only 
the more aroused by the wound, cf. P 
735. Bentley, feeling some difficulty 
in the conjunction of éuueuaws with the 
retreat implied in €&dAderar, con}. Eupa- 
méws, cf. 836; but the inconsistency, 
which is not perhaps very serious, lies 
in the word é&déAXerar, as the simile 
depends entirely on peuads. Babéns: 
we should use the converse ‘‘ high,” as 
1 239, Babelns evdobev adds. 

147. wAfEe, a change from the parti- 
cipial construction, as I' 80. éépyaev, 
so A 437. 

150. This line is susceptible of two 
different interpretations: (a) ‘‘the old 
man interpreted no dreams for them 
when they were coming (to Troy),” 7.e. 
had he foreseen their fate he would have 
kept them from the war; (b) ‘‘they 
came not back for the old man to 
interpret dreams for them.” Though 
the second has found defenders, yet 
there can be little doubt that the first 
is preferable. The use of épyduevos_is 
Xac 98; and the 
sense is quite what is wanted, though 
the next line is added in a way which is 
not usual in Homer, as we should have 
expected to find it explicitly stated, ‘‘if 
he had they would not have been killed.” 
But in the second alternative the mention 


of the discerning of dreams scems quite 
otiose, unless we are prepared to suppose 
that the old man thought that a specimen 
of his peculiar skill would be the. best 
welcome for his returning sons. A third 
possibility is given by the Schol. A, 
‘‘their father prophesied to them that 
they would not come back.” But even 
if such a construction of the participle 
could be admitted it would still remain 
a fatal objection that we should want a 
future, not a present. 

153. rnAvyéra, see I 175; it is obvious 
here that the word cannot mean ‘‘ only 
child.” 

158. Cf. Hes. Theog. 606, dropOiuévov 
6é bia KThow Saréovrar xnpworal. The 
general meaning of the word ynpworat 
is sufficiently evident from the context, 
“inheritors of the bereaved,’ 7.e. the 
next-of-kin, of paxpidev ovyyeveis 
(Hesych.). The form of the word how- 
ever is not so easily explicable; it 
should have an active sense, perhaps 
originally ‘‘those who divided up the 
estate of the bereaved” for distribution 
among the tribe at large. But we have 
no evidence whether in Homeric days 
the reversion of property (¢.e. chattels, 
not land) belonged to the family or the 
tribe; nor does the word itself recur, 
except in the two passages named, and 
in Qu. Smyrnaeus. 


Te 
rv 


Wa 
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évO” vias UIpsdporo dtm AdBe Aapdavidao 


ely évl dippw eovtas, "Eyéupova te Xpopiov Te. 160 
ws 6€ Nov év Bovol Oopwv &€& adyéva aEn 


Toptos ne Bods, EvAoxov Kata Bookopevawr, 
ie \ > / 3 ivf bé e\ 
as Tovs aupotépous €& immav Tudeos vios 


rs ms Sil y” \ / Ses ee, 
Bice KaKds aéxovTas, érerta b€ Tevye EovVAa* 
e \ a / 
irtous © ois érdpoot Sidov peta vinas éXavvew. 165 


tov & iSev Aivelas addaravovta otlyas avdpar, 


naw »¥ y” , NSN F. > , 

Bi S iwev av Te wayny Kal ava Kovov éyyetdwv 
t 7 

Ilavdapov avTiBeov dufnpevos, et Tov édevpor. 


le / ty le 
edpe AvKdovos viov auvpova Te KpaTEpOY Te, 
ny \ i > by a Be UA > / 8 A 
oth Oé TpocP avtoto Eros TE piv avTiov Nida 170 
(a3 if n / Pde Te > \ 
Ilavéape, mov tou toEov idé mTEpoevTEs oLoTot 
N rE - fe BA / > E > fal LO DS) / 
Kat KNEOS ; @ ov Tis ToL EpifeTar EvOabe Y arp, 
ovee Tis év AuKin céo y evyeTat civar apeivor. 
b) a> Sf AQ? 3 \ I \ a > , 
arn aye TOS Edes avdpt Bédos, Aut xYEelpas avacyar, 
¢ ¢ D \ or \ Seay Pe 
6s Tis O0€ KpaTEeL Kal 57) KAKA TOAAA Eopryev 175 
lol a la / »- 
Tpdas, eel ToAAOY Te Kal ecOAOV youvaT éXvceV* 


el un Tus Beds eat KoTecoamevos Tpwecow, 
ipav pnvicas, vader d€ Beod ere whvis.” 


Peirce. rs: A. 


\ 5) 5 / / > \ er 
Tov © avte tpocéerte AuKdovos ayXads vids: 
“ Aiveia, Tpwwv Boudnpope yarkoyiTover, 180 


162. For é Bentley conj. 75é, on the 
ground that the point of the simile lies 
in the double slaughter, and hence the 
plural Bockouevdwy, which must be 
partitive if we read 7é, ‘‘from a herd 
feeding.” Zenod. read Bouxddov for 
méprvos, which is not plausible. 

164. kak@s seems to go closely with 
déxovTas, as 698 Kak@s Kexadnora Ouudr, 
B 266 kax@s drepnvopéorTes. 

168-9. See A 88-9. 

170. nda, only here with double 
accus., which is however often found 
with rpoon’da and mpocéeure. We have 
‘Epuclay avrlov nda, € 28. 

171. wot row tdtov, cf. O 440, rod wi 


ay 


ro. loc; in the next line # may refer 
either to régov or to kAéos in the sense 
of ‘‘famous skill.” 

175. 88¢, predicative = here: ef. 1117 
Alvelas 85° @8n, a 185 vnds dé mor 45? 
éornkev. 

177. e& ph, ‘SI suppose it is not a 
god,” ze. provided it be not a god. 

178. ipav pyvloas, like el 7’ dp’ 8 y’ 


evxwrijs émiuéuperar et 0’ ExarduB8ns, A 65, 
g.v. The exact connexion of the clause 
xXarer} . . . péivis is not clear: it may 
mean “‘the wrath of a god weighs heavy 
upon men,” or it may go with the pre- 
ceding, ‘‘and the wrath of the god be 
heavy upon us.” The former will give 
a reason why, if this enemy be a god, 
it is not well to provoke him further, 
the latter will explain why a god should 
condescend to such slaughter. But 
Ameis-Hentze read, with Ar,, émruufves, 
taking ém- to indicate wrath aimed in a 
particular direction ; on the ground that 
in all other cases where ému = émreore it 
is used of the actual presence of some- 
thing with a distinct relation to some 
person, “This is a_ strong argument 
against taking the clause as a general 
reflexion ; but it leaves untouched the 
alternative of taking it closely with 
the preceding e/- clause, and perhaps 
this 1s the most probable explanation, 
as éruufyis is a compound which can 
hardly be supported by analogy. 
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Tudeidn pu éyo ye daidpove 
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/ 
TavTa eloKa, 


> / 

Goris yryvOoKaY avrAOTLOE TE TPUPaNeln, 

a 5 , 
immovs T elcopowy: cada © ov«K 018, et Beos eotuy. 
> > iA i: > Ve ed of 

eo 64 avnp, ov dnut, Saippov Tudéos vids, 


’ iva a aah: la / 
ovy Oy avevde Oeod Tae paiveTat, GAXA TIS aYXE 
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gornk abavatov vepéry eiupévos &j0vS, 
a ip 
ds TovTOU BéXos WKD KUYLEVOV étpatrev addy. 
non yap ob epfKa Béros, Kai wv Baddov wpov 
/ 

deEvov, avtixpds dia OwpnKos yudroro, 

/ > , > b] de > an a / 
Kal pv eyo y éepapny “Avdwvie rpoidrpey, : 190 
éumns © ovK edduacca: Oeds vt Tis ote KoTHELS. 


ivf 8 > f No ey an Sea: / 
LITT Ob ou TTAPEaADL Kal apHaTa, TOV K émruBainu: 


> NA © 

ada Tov év peyaporot Avdovos &vdexa Sidpot 
\ a L ) XIN l 

KaNol TpwToTrayels veotevyées, apt bé wéTrot 


182. There is no distinct trace in H. of 
the devices borne on shields which play 
so prominent a part in the Septem of 
Aeschylus, and are frequently repre- 
sented on vase-paintings ; nor of course 
can the mention of the helmet be taken 
to indicate anything like the mediaeval 
crest. But every chieftain would be 
sure to adopt some peculiarity in the 
shape of his shield and helmet, in order to 
be known by his men when his face was 
concealed. Cf. A 526, ed d€ mw éyur, 
etpd yap dup’ duowww exer odxos. For 
avAGms and tpupdrera, see J. H. S. iv. p. 
297-8. The former word seems to indicate 
the helmet with an aiNés (breathing-hole) 
in the front. As to rpvdddeca, its exact 
signification can hardly be determined. 
It may possibly be another form of 
rerpaparos, from rerpy- = guadru-, the 
first syllable being dropped as in rpdmevo. 
for rerpdmega. If the explanation of the 
¢dédos given in the paper above quoted 
is accepted, it will hardly be possible to 
derive the first syllable from pu- to 
pierce ; which is indeed sufficiently im- 
probable on account of the quantity of 
the v. Others again take it to mean 
“with three pddou.,” as if rprdddea, but 
we should then have to assume a very 
improbable mistake in the tradition, as 
rpt- never becomes rpu- in compounds. 
183. el eds éorw, we say ‘‘if he is 
not a god”; the words imply a slight 
disposition to accept the affirmative. 
Cf, rls 5’ 015’ ef Ké moré ode Blas drro- 
ricerat éhOv, y 216. Ar. needlessly 
athetized the line, on the ground that 
Pandaros has really no doubt. But the 


very next words obviously imply at 
least a rhetorical uncertainty. 

187. (h OurdH weprectiypévn) 67. Znvd- 
dotos HOérnkey avrév. ov yap érpdmero 
&\An Td Bédos, GAN eruxev avrov. ov 
Néyer dé Ore KaOddov daéruyev, GAN OTL 
él kalptov romov pepbuevov mapérpewev. 
But this explanation seems forced, and 
most edd. agree with Zenod. in reject- 
ing the line. Nor is it a satisfactory 
resource to take érpamrev &\\y as = 
brought to naught ; such a derived sense 
of dAdos is rather Attic than Homeric, 
and is not sufficiently supported by A 
120. For the gen. rotrov, ‘away from 
him,” we may compare mdi Tpdmed’ 
vios €oto, Z 138. Kixhpevov, just as it 
was reaching him. 

190. "AvSavie mpotdapey, as “Ard: rpot- 
avev, A 3. The form occurs again only 
Y 61; it is not Pindaric, but appears 
rather to be a word of the tragedians, 
as Mr. Paley says. This line may be- 
long to the interpolations of which this 
speech seems to have suffered several. 

194. mpwromayets, generally explained 
‘joined together for the first time,” 7.¢. 
newly made. Cf. 2 267. In @ 35 we 
have yqa mpwrdmrdoov, which is also trans- 
lated ‘“‘making her first voyage.” But 
this is a doubtful compliment to a ship ; 
the alternative, ‘‘a first-rate sailor,” suits 
the context better, and so here ‘‘ of first- 
rate build,” primarie compacti (Doderl.), 
avoids the awkward tautology with veo- 
revxées which made Zenod. athetize the 
line. Unfortunately neither the simple 
mpOros nor any of its compounds seems 
to involve the pregnant meaning of 


? 
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oe 
TrérravTa: Tapa € opi éExdotw difuyes tarot 
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éotaoe Kpl NevKoY epeTrTOpevor Kal ddUpas. 

7) EV [Lol para TOAAA Yépwv aiyunta AvKdwV 
epyomev éréTedre dopots eve mownroicw 

R (mmol po éxédeve Kal dppacw éuBeBaata 


apyeve Tpdeoot kata KpaTrepas vopivas* 200 


GXN’ éy@ od riOdpuny, 7 av Todd Képd.ov ev, 
/ Wan 

immov pevdopevos, pr) mot Sevolato dopPijs 

> lal > ip > 06 es 46 

avopav eidomévov, eiwOores edpuevas adnv. 

Os Nov, avTap Telos és "Iwoy eiAxjAovda, 


> Ve 2 lj An 2 / 
ToEowcw miavvos: Ta bé pw ovK ap EuEedXov ovycew. 


non yap Sovotcw apiatnecow éedhKa, 

Tudeidy te Kai “Artpeidn, éx S aphorépouy 
atpekes ai Exoeva Barov, iyetpa dé wadXov. 
TO pa Kakn aicn amo TaccdXov ayKkira TOEa 


+ 


a 6 ae “DN. > >) NX 
NKRaATL T@ EAOMLNV, OTE toV ELS EPATEWNV 


210 


Hryeomnv Tpdecor, pépwv yap “Extope do. 
eb O€ Ke vooTHTw Kal écdrpopar 6>Oadpotcwy 


primarius ; so that we have to acquiesce 
in the ordinary explanation. The same 
ambiguity is found in mpwrdm)ous, Hur. 
Hel. 1531. (Compounds of mparos are 
very uncommon in classical Greek. ) 

195. For the practice of covering 
chariots with cloths, when not in use, cf. 
Baile 

200. For the name Tp@es as belonging 
to the people of Pandaros see B 826, and 
for the dat. B 345. 

202. For the crowding within the city 
walls compare > 286-7. 

203. &8yv only here with a, though 
we have adjoee, ddyxdres, etc. This 
may probably be an instance of the power 
of the ictus alone to lengthen a syllable. 
Hence the old variant &ddyv. Al. &dnv. 

208. arpexés: this simple form recurs 
in H. only m 245, or ap dexds drpexes 
ore dv’ ota, where it is an adverb; the 
form darpexéws is of course familiar. The 
original meaning of the word is not 
certain ; ifit be conn. with rpémw (Curt. 
Gr, Ht. no. 633) and mean “ directly,” 
‘not swerving from the straight line,” 
it can here hardly be an epithet of afua. 
On the other hand it cannot be taken 
with Bad, which is too far off, and 
does not require an adv. to qualify it, as 
of itself it implies ‘‘hitting the mark.” 
(ore Tpdoas, Kal ob plWas drhOs 7d BéXos. ) 


We must therefore take it with éoceva, 
“T truly, surely, brought forth blood.” 
So Schol. B, dvri rod drpexéws eldov 
avro, otK Amdtnua. But 206-8, which 
contain a feeble repetition of 188-191, 
are almost certainly interpolated for the 
sake of the allusion to the ‘Opxlwy oty- 
Xvots, an episode which is evidently un- 
known to the author of this book, who 
otherwise could not have failed to allude 
to it again (see introduction to A). 

209. kaky aloy, A 418. dard trac- 
oddov, cf. @ 53, Penelope évHev dpega- 
Mévn dxd macocddovu aivuro rétov. 

212-216 are to be compared with 7 
99-103, where 214 is not only repeated, 
but stands also in exactly the same 
position, as an apodosis with two pro- 
tases, one preceding, the other follow- 
ing. The former (e! ke with fut. indic.) 
makes an assumption, ‘‘I assume that 
I shall return.” The second, ef with 
opt., is concessive, ‘admitting I did not 
burn my bow.” There is no ‘“attrac- 
tion” of the mood to that of the wish, 
though we might have equally had the 
second condition stated as an assump- 
tion, not as a concession, cf. B 259 (¢.v.), 
menkére . . . elnv, el wh . . . Siow. See 
Lange, EI, p. 461. Some take voorjow 
and éodyouar as aor. subjunctives, re- 
ferring, for another instance of an aor. 
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TatplO éeunv droxdv te Kal trpepedés péya Sdpa, 
eT aed ae cMedh Pate Aes ce / Q , 
avtix éreit am éeueio Kapn Tapmor GAXOTPLOS Hos, 
ei pry eyo Tabe TOEa hacwe év rupl Oeinv 215 


\ / , a 
xepol SuakrXaocas aveworia yap jou omndet.” 
x > > 
tov © adr Aiveias Tpdwy ayos avtiov nvéda: 


“ce As \ er > / 
pn 6 oUTwSs ayopeve: Tapos 8 ovK EcceTal Aros, 


/ > > \ N lal 
mpiv y él vo TOO avdpt ody tro Kal dyer puy 
b) / tA a 
avTiBinu édovte ody evteor TreipynOjvat. 220 
b] > " cee) lal 
GX ay euav oyéov émriByoeo, dppa idnat, 
e , “a 
otor Tpewvos tarot, émurtapevot Trediovo 
Ni fix SF 5S. 
Kpaimva wan évOa Kal évOa Sioxépev dé héBec Oar: 
mY a / > 
T@ Kal VOL TOALVSE TAdCETOY, El TEP AV avTE 
\ \ BA - a 
Leds émt Tvdeidn Acopndet xdd0s dpéEn. 225 
IAN. 7 a fe SN eth / 
GXN aye vOV paocTLya Kal Hvia cTVyadoEVTA 
5é nd oa on 7 2 / ” "és 
éEat, eyo © inmav émiBjoopal, dppa waxyopas: 
/ 
He od Tovde SédeEo, wernoovow 8 ewol vaaros.” 
tov & adte mpocéevre Auxdovos aydads vids: 


ri PAC / \ \ SNE Oe ne, \ en 2 
ivela, OV Mev AUTOS EX VIA KaL Tew iT’ 230 
an > / / 
padrXov bf Hvidy@ eiw@OoTe KapTirov appa 
” a x me) / / (ue 
oloeTOV, EL TEP AV AUTE peBdpcba Tudéos viov: 
ny N: \ / / INDY 979 7 
jun) TO pev SeloavTe patHoeTov, ovd éBédXnTOV 
> / id N / if 
exepéwev Trodéuoto, Teov POoyyov roGEovTe, 
nr > > oh Le / eX 
vow & érai€as peyabtpou Tvdéos vios 235 
aité te ktelvn Kal éddoon podvuxas lrrovs. 


form dyduny, to Q 704, where bpeode is 
rather more natural if it be taken as aor. 
imper. than as fut. ind. GAAdtpios: a 
foreigner is of course an inferior, and 
therefore defeat from such is the deepest 
degradation. 

218. otk tooerar &AAws, no change 
will be made, nothing will be effected, 
till, etc. Gddws has the connotation 
“better” in @ 176, and v 211, and cf. 
also A 391. The euphemism by which 
* @\ws = kax@s is not Homeric. 


222. Tpdror, the-breed of rs: Cf. 
265, T 230, A 597, W 291, 37/7. 

227. émriBhoopa. is the reading of 
Zenod.: Ar. followed by best MSS. dzo- 
Bjcoua, olov THs TOY immu ppovrloos, 
which cannot be right. Ar. no doubt 
felt a difficulty from the fact that he 
supposed Aineias to be already on the 
chariot; but 239 shows that this is not the 
case. The only question is which of the 
two shall drive and which, be rapaBdrns, 


not whether either shall fight on foot ; 
and in fact Pandaros does attack from 
the chariot, see 294. Aineias is at the 
moment on foot, with his chariot as 
usual in close attendance. There is no 
antithesis between via dé&ar and lamwy 
émiBhooua, dé meaning only ‘‘and.” 
230. xe goes with both fia and 
immous by a slight zeugma, hold the reins 
and drive the horses. Compare the 
difference in the sense of dé&ac = take, 
and 6éde£o = await the attack, above. 
232. heBdpwcOa, flee from, cf. 223. 
233. pathoerov, grow wild, ‘“‘lose 
their heads” as we say: cf. IL 474. In 
WY 510 it means ‘‘lost no time.” Com- 
pare also Aesch. Sept. 37, P. V. 57. 
236, povuxas, a word of doubtful 
origin. It is commonly explained as = 
povevué, “with single, undivided hoof,” 
formed like xedawedijs for Kehat(vo)- 
vedns, dpya(ro)rpoxej, and some later 
words. Ameis (Anhang to o 46) objects, 
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Grd ot adtos cauve TE Eppata Kal Tew irre, 
révde & éyav émuovta dedéEopar o&é Soupi.” 

bs dpa povicartes és apwata Toukita Bavtes 
éupeuaar emt Tudeidn &yov wKéas immous. 240 
rovs ¢ iSe SOévenos Karravyjios aydads vies, 
aia 5¢ Tudeidnv érea mrepdevta mpoonvsa* 
“ Tude/Sn Ardpundes, Gud xeyapiopéve Oupo, 


MY ee We Nate \ n / 6 
avop Opow KPaTEP@ ETL TOL MLEMAWTE MaNET al, 


5 ¢ s \ > 
iv’ aréreOpov éxovtas: 6 pev ToEwY év EeLdas, 


to 
Les 


Ilavéapos, vios 8 atbre Avxdovos evxeTat elvat* 


Aiveias 8 vids peyadnropos “Ayxicao 
ebyeTat exyeyduev, untnp é of éor “Adpoditn. 
Grn aye b1 yaloueP? ep’ irmav, pndé poe ovTaS 


ive Sia mpopayev, px) Tas pirov Top ddcons.” 250 
\ Seah, Rae: fe 2O\ / \ A 45 
Tov & dp wodpa id@v mpocédn Kpatepos Atounons: 
cc / / . Sea a 3) \ nde t of 
pn Te poBovd ayopev’, erEl OVSE TE TELTEMEY OLW 


>? / a > / / 6 
ov yap mou yevvaioy advoxalovTs payer las 


among other reasons, that Homer has no 
compounds of uévos, which appears only 
in the form podvos ; that podvos is nota 
synonym of efs in Homer ; that the later 
form povéyvé is found only in scientific 
descriptions, not as a poetical epithet ; 
that it is used in Homer as an epithet of 
individual horses, whereas the single 
hoof is common to all; nor is it a pe- 
culiarity of horses. He therefore prefers 
to derive it from MAQ, peuadras dvuxas 
#ywv, and urges that it is only used of 
high-bred horses, otherwise described as 
fleet, and only when they are in action, 
or kept at rest against their will. 

247. Cf. marpos 5 é& dyalod ryévos 
eUxeTar Eupevar vids, @ 335, for the use of 
exyeyaper. 

249. doxe? Znvddoros rovrov Kal Tov 
é&fjs 70ernxéva, Ariston.; an important 
remark, as it shows that the later Aris- 
tarchean school knew Zenodotos only at 
second hand. é’ trav, dru ’Artixds 
ékevjvoxev avi Tov ws éml rods trmous (in 
the direction of the chariot), dd¢d. For 
the Attic use compare ém’ olkov = home- 
wards, 7) ért BaBuddvos 686s, Xen. Cyr. 
5, 8, 45, etc. It occurs also in H., ¢.¢. 
E 700, [ 5. But it is hardly possible 
that this should be the sense here, for 
we cannot suppose that Sthenelos, whose 
function is that of charioteer, can have 
left the horses so far as to advise Diomedes 
to retreat in their direction. We must 


therefore take it in the ordinary sense, 
‘retreat upon the chariot” (as Q 356), 
which seems especially to have been used 
for this very purpose, as the Homeric hero 
had a decided preference for doing his 
serious fighting on foot, and keeps his 
chariot at hand as a resource in case of 
need ; compare M 84-5. 

252. dBovS’ aydpeve: for this pregnant 
use we may compare II 697, ¢vyae 
éuvwovto. It is easily derived from the 
literal sense which we have in © 139, 
poBovsd exe usvuxas irous, and may be 
compared with such phrases as elzeiy, 
pvbetcOar els dyabd, I 102, Y 305; thus 
it means ‘‘say nothing in the direction 
of, tending to, flight.” é6Bos is of 
course an exaggeration, as Sthenelos 
merely meant him to fight in the 
throng, not among the mpduaxo. So 
Gd\uckdafovTe and KatatTdocew - are 
invidious names for retirement to the 
duiNos, where an individual was protected 
by numbers. So Idomeneus says, N 
262, od yap dlw avdpav ducuevéwy éxas 
iordmevos moheutfew. ot8é oe, so La R., 
with Ptol. Ask.: Herod. ovdé oé, not even 
thee. But it is more Homeric to take 
ovdé with the whole clause, ‘‘ for neither 
wilt thou persuade me.” 

253. yevvatov, a da. Ney. in Homer ; 
nor does he use yévya or yevvdw: 
onmevodvral rives bre otrws elpntar éyyevés, 
mdrpiov, Schol. A. It is practically 
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Oe ih y id ” / > 
OQOVOE KATATTTWOCELVY* ETL Mol (LEVvos éuTredov e€OTLY* 


? / > oS 
oxvelw © trmev ériBawéwev, GAA Kal avTwS 255 


b) / ae a a lal 
avTiov ei avTav: tpeiv mw ov ea Ianddds ’AOnry. 


4 8 > / i > / 3 / vf 
TOUTM O Ov TadW adTis aTroiceTOY @KéES bot 
” eran / > 5 / y 
aupo ah nueiwv, el y obv Erepos ye puynow. 

BA a > / vi ’ an 
adro dé Tot épéw, ad S évl fpect Badreo opow: 


ai Kév oot TrOAVBovros ’AOHvN KddSos opéEn 260 


> ra 5 \ \ / \ ee Y 
appoTepw KTELVAL, TU bé Tova bE MEV @WKEAS LTTTTOUS 


avtov épvxaxéew, €€ dvtuyos Hvia Telvas, 

Aiveiao 8 ématEa: pepyvnpévos trrer, 

éx © éddcat Tpowv per’ évevynprdas ’Axacovs. 

THs yap Toe yevens, Hs Tpwi mep edtpvotra Leds 265 
bax vios trownv Vavupndeos, otver’ dpirtot 


Ce a BA ¢€ Seren os: i¢ 
immov, 6oo0l Cacw UT na T HédLOV TE* 

a A Yi a > 
THS yevens Exrewrev avak avdpav “Ayxilons, 


indifferent whether we explain the word 
thus, ‘‘it is not in my blood,” or in the 
later sense ‘‘it is not honourable for me 
to shirk”; this sense is immediately 
derived from the former, as with our 
word. ‘‘high-bred,” worthy of a man of 
family. To a chieftain whatever is 
hereditary is honourable as a matter of 
course. 70 yevvaidy éoTt TO ph ektoTa- 
peevov €x THS avToU Picews, Aristot. H. A. 
yl. 32. 

256. é@ scanned as one syllable does 
not look at all like an early form for 
édec (synizesis in this verb is found else- 
where only K 344, @ 233), nor perhaps 
does tpeiv. Herodianus read éa (imperf. 
“forbade me”) and so A. Ahrens 
conj. Tpelew (rpeéuev, Nauck) p’ ovk eta 
"Ann, Menrad rpetvy p’ ove ede yap 
*AOnvn. The distich may be interpolated, 
“955-258 spurii?”’ Nauck. 

258. For the double ye cf. II 30, ui 
éué y obv obrés ye AdBo xddos. 287-8 
and X 266 are doubtful cases. Schol. 
A (Didymos) remarks, otrws yotv dua rot 
y ‘Aplorapxos: this perhaps indicates 
the existence of a variant el x’ ofv, as 
in 260, which is at least unobjectionable, 
perhaps preferable, and is conjectured 
by Nauck, after Akers. 

261. rovede, pointing to his own 
horses, which must therefore be close at 
hand ; an additional argument in favour 
of the explanation adopted in 249. 

262. It is not uncommon in vase- 
pictures of a chariot about to start to 
see the reins fastened to the front of the 


M 


dyrvé or rail which ran round the front 
of the car and formed a handle behind by 
which the riderscould mount. This again 
seems clearly to shew that Sthenelos at 
the moment is in the car and holding 
the reins. 

263. The construction is probably 
értitéar, weuv. trmwv Aiv., dart forward, 
thinking only of the horses. ératccev 
is generally used thus absolutely. But 
it sometimes takes the dat. (« 322, € 281, 
wW 64 2) and acc. (M 308, H 240); and 
may also take the gen., like other verbs 
expressing ‘‘aiming at,” cf. N 687, 
ératccovra veov; H. G. § 151 © peu- 
ynuwévos may then go with trrwy, “make 
straight for Aineias, thinking only of 
the horses”; or perhaps it is added 
independently, ‘‘make straight, without 
forgetting, for the horses of Aineias.” 
For this use of peuvnuévos compare T 153. 
But this does not suit 1. 323. 

265. ts, an ablatival gen., expressing 
the source, as Z 211, ravrns rou yevets re 
kat alwaros evxouar elvar, and ris yevens 
éxrkewe, below. The attraction js for 
fv assumed by some is not Homeric, 
Hesiodic, or Pindaric. Bekker (H. B. 
ii. 12), instead of supplying eloiy after 
yevens takes it with éxcd\efe in 268, 
regarding evens there as a mere re- 
sumption after the parenthetical js . . . 
4éL6v Te, and putting a comma at the 
end of 267. He would also read # for 
§s, but this seems needless. 

266. obvexa, “because.” For Ganymede 
see L 231-5. 
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\ / o. ‘S 
NdOpyn Aaopédovtos vrocyav Onreas imous 
a CORN oh le JEN / LOX, ‘ 270 
TOV ol && éyévovTo evil pmeyapotot yeveOdrn 
\ \ / eds ” en ONS DeeN / 
Tovs pev Técoapas avTos éxwv atitadr ert hatvn, 


a / 
T@ O€ dU’ Aivela dadxkev, pnotwpe hoBovo. 
/ / be) 
el TOUTM Ke AGPoLpev, apoipmeOa KE KéoS EcOAor’. 


e fa \ / BOF 
@S ol ev TOLAVTA TPOS aj OUS ayopevor, 


5 He 5) / o 
To O& Tay’ eyyvOev HAOoY eXabvovT’ wKéas imToUs. 275 


\ / / / 2 \ CR 
TOV TPOTEpPOS TT POO €€LTTE AvKdaovos ayNaos vLlos 


ce 


Kaptepodupe Saidpov ayavod Tudéos vié, 


> ? N th \ > / 
7 para o ov Bédos WOK damdooato, TLKPOS dLoTOS* 


la} 9 > 
viv abr’ éyxeln Tespnoomar, ai Ke THY. 
Ne We \ oh / ” 
1 pa Kal aptTreTTad@Y TrpoiEt doduyoc Koy eyVos, 280 
kal Bare Tubeida0 Kat aorida: TAs 8é Svarrpo 


> \ ON, / be i] is Xr e 0 
aixyn xarkeln mrapery Oopnce medacOn. 
T® O €mt pakpov dvoe AuKdovos dyads vids: 

an , 
“ BéBdnae Kevedva Suapmepés, oVSE o dio 


Snpov ér avoyncecOas: ewol Se péy’ ebyos eSaxas.” 28 


Or 


269. NdOpy AaopeSovros, 272. OAdeas, 
as OfAdus éépon € 467, “Hpn Ofdus éodca 
T 97. Others read @nAéas for OnXelas, 
with the Doric a of the acc. plur. fem. ; 
but this is not an epic form. 

270. yevé0An a stock, stud. 

272. phorope, Ar, and all MSS. but 
one of the second class ; but the variant 
pHotrwpe has been accepted by Bekker, 
Nauck, Christ, and others; it was read 
by Plato, Lach. 191 B; kal adrdy rov 
Aivelay xara Totr’ évexwulacc, Kata Thy 
Tov poBov érvatHunv, Kal elrev avrov elvac 
pnorwpa poBo.o. There can be no doubt 
that Homeric usage is on the same side, 
for wjoTwp P6Bo0 is always used of heroes 
(Z 97, 278, M 89, ¥ 16, cf. pihorwp diirfs 
N 98, ete.), except in the parallel passage 
0 108, where even the MS. authority is 
divided. Indeed the application of such 
a phrase to horses is in the highest degree 
exaggerated and un-Homeric: it is hard 
to conceive what can have induced 
Avistarchos to accept it. The nearest 
Homeric analogy is in the late passage 
B 767, poBov “Apnos dopeovcas, of the 
horses of Kumelos. 

273. For xe (here and 8 196) most edd. 
(including Nauck and Christ) follow 
Bekker in his conj. ye; but L. Lange, 
KI, p. 188 (494), has shown that this is 
wrong, by a comparison of I 141, 283, 
pw 345, See H. G. § 318. 


274. On this line see note on 421. 

278. Schol. A mixes up in his note 
two interpretations, according to one of 
which we should read # as a particle of 
asseveration ; the other would take # 
av7t rot ei. Though the former view is 
doubtless right, yet it may be said that 
the parataxis of the two clauses shews 
exactly how the use of e with the 
indicative arose, to express a concession 
made unconditionally. 


279. tTbx@pe A, caet. rUxouut, There 
is no case of el xey with opt. used in 
what Lange has named ‘‘subsecutive” 
clauses—those, that is, which we translate 
by “‘to see if,” ‘to try whether,” ete. 
The opt. in these always expresses a 
wish felt by the speaker (see on I’ 450, 
453), and xe is not compatible with a 
wish. It is therefore better to accept 
the reading of A, and explain it as 
arising from: an assumption, ‘in which 
case (ke) I suppose I shall hit you.” 
See L. Lange, KI, p. 199 (505) and 80 
(886). Of. & 225, T 70, where xev with 
the subj. only is found. See also H 243. 


281. For ris 8€ La R. suggests (and 
Nauck and Christ adopt) 7 6é, comparing 
E 66, H 260, Y 276, This is no doubt 
right, as 7 6€ would be likely to be 
changed, in order to avoid the (perfectly 
normal) hiatus in the bucolic diaeresis, 
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Tov © od TapBicas mpoaépn Kpatepos AvoundSns* 
“ HuBportes, ovd etuyes* atap ov piv choi y dio 
mplv y amoratcccOat, mplv y 4 étepov ye TecovTa 
aipatos doar” Apna tadravpivov TrodeuioTiy.” 

as pawevos tpoénke: Bédos 8’ WOuvev ’AOHvy 290 
piva Tap opbarpor, NevKors © érépnoev odovTas. 
Tov & amd pev yAOooay Tpumviy Taye YANKOS ATELPNS, 
aixpn © eEedvOn mapa veiatov avbepedva. 
nputre & €& dyéwv, apaBnoe 88 Tevye em avTo 
aidra Taudhavowvta, Tapétpeccay b€ of barrot 295 
a@KvTrodes* tov & ade XUOn ux Te mévos Te. 


? 
Aivelas 8 aropouce ody aorids Soupi Te waxpd, 


iS / s , € 5 , Res , 
eloas, 4n Tas ol épvaaiato vexpoy ’Axatol. 

\ mys ae > a 
aupt 8 ap avT@® Baive Nov ws adkl reroLOds, 


ip / ¢ / ay. 
mpoabe dé ot dopu T exe Kal aorida Tavtoa élonv, 300 
2% / v4 fal ? 
TOV KTAMEVAL MEMAWS, OS TLS TOD Y avTios éXOoL, 


288. This is the only case in Homer 
of piv with infin. after a negative clause. 
Bekker, offended by the fourfold repeti- 
tion of ye, wrote mplv dom., mply 7}. As 
mpiv seems to be contracted from mpéduor, 
a compar. of mpé, it may well have been 
long by nature originally. Though it has 
been pointed out that mpiy has a special 
affinity for ye, the combination occurring 
nearly thirty times in Homer, yet Z 465 
(2), O 74, a 210, 6 255, 7 196, « 289 are 
the only passages where ye is not elided; 
this very small proportion and the pre- 
ponderance of passages in the Odyssey 
are in favour of Bekker’s view. See 
Hartel, H. S. 109, La Roche, H. U. 256. 
apy is found in the thesis of the third 
foot without y’ Z 81, I 403, ete. The 
MSS. are divided between d&mromatoer Bar 
and -cac@at, the majority giving the 
aor.: A has a with « above. On this 
question compare I’ 112, and H. G. § 
238. 

289. For radatpwos see note on H 239. 

291. The course of the dart has given 
great trouble to critics ancient and 
modern. Some thought that the dart 
being miraculously guided need not 
pursue a natural course; others, that 
Pandaros was leaning forward to see the 
effect of his shot ; others, that the plain 
was not level, and that the chariots ran 
on the lower ground while the footmen 
fought from the heights (!). None of 
them seem to have hit on the absurdly 


simple explanation that Pandaros may 
have attempted to “duck,” bending his 
head forward a moment too late. The 
result would obviously be what Homer 
describes. 

293. edv0n, A and other MSS. with 
Ar., who explained ris épufs ératcaro, 
which the word cannot mean: cwet. with 
Zenod. égecv0n, “‘issued forth.” But 
there can be little doubt that Ahrens 
and Christ are right in restoring éé\v9e 
= é&7dOe. (The form with é for % is 
not elsewhere found, but has very likely 
been sometimes suppressed in favour of 
the more familiar #\9ov.) This is an 
interesting, because evidently accidental, 
proof that in the oldest form of the 
Epic poems the ictus sufficed to lengthen 
a short syllable without the aid of the v 
épedxvorixéy, and justifies Fick in omit- 
ting the v except where it is required to 
prevent hiatus. 

295. mapérperoay, swerved aside. For 
the canon of Ar. that in H. rpe?y means 
“* fugere, non timere,’ see Lehrs, Ar. 77 
sqqg. Hence Aineias leaps down, because 
his horses are running away. 

300. of of course goes with dépu, ‘his 
spear,” not with mpéc0e, which takes 
the genitive. 

301. rot y dvrttos, cf. P 8; the ex- 
pression is very strange, and might easily 
be emended é0 dyrios, the hiatus being 
normal in the bucolic diaeresis. As it 
stands, rod must mean ‘‘the dead man.” 
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6 dé yeppddvoy AGRE yeupt 


Q A lh , 

Tudeidns, wéya epyov, 6 ov dv0 y avdpe Pépocer, 

° Le NGO 
olos viv Bpotol eta’: o bé pw péa TadXE Kab ot0s 

a ? / \ 
TO Barev Aiveiao Kat icxlov, evOa Te wnpos 305 

if / 
iaxyio évatpépetat, KoTvVAny O€ TE py KadEoVoLY* 
ip i 7 & 7 x ay, en yi s 

OrAoce Sé of KoTUAnY, pos & auhw pH TEvovTe 


@oe & aro pwov tpnxds AiBos. 


: oan, a eer 
avuTap 0 y pas 


\ i 
gon yvvk épitr@v Kat épelcato yerpi Tayety 
yains: aught dé doce Keay VE éxaduev. 310 


kai vd Kev vO arorowTo ava avdpav Aiveias, 


ef pn dp o&0 vonoe Aids Ovydrnp ‘Adpodirn, 


pntnp, } pov bm “Ayyion téxe BouKoNéovte: 

appt & édv pirov viov éyevato Twiyyee NevKO, 

mpoabe S€ of TémAoL0 haewvod TT’ypLa KadVED, 315 
v4 yy i / lal , 

épxos éwev Beréwv, wn Tis Aavady tayvTrddAwv 

xarkov evi oriecor Barwv é« Cupoy édorTo. 


A N / 
» ev éov pirov viov breEepepev Tror€éuov0* 
? n rG / 
ovd vids Katravijos éAnOeto cuvGecrawv 


Tawv, as éréteAne Bonv ayabds Aropndns, 320 


> Io x: \ CN 2 / / ~ 
GX O YE TOUS MEY EOVS NPUKAKE fOVvUXAaS lTTOUS 
/ b) Ni / b] ” ic / f 
voodiv amo proia Bou, €& avtuyos via Teivas, 
> / 2 9 oh / . 
Atveiao & émaiEas KadXitpryas immovs 


303. péya epyov, ‘a great feat,” added 
parenthetically, ‘“‘in apposition to the 
sentence,” as it is usually called, though 
it really forms part of the complement 
of the verb \dBe. We way compare A 
294, may &pyov dbroelEoucn, and similar 
usages which will be found in H. G. § 
136, 2-4. There is nothing in Homeric 
usage to justify us in taking épyov in 
apposition with yepudédiov, as though =a 
great thing ; or in comparing such Herod- 
otean usages as péya xphua vds. dé 
povev: for this ‘“‘concessive” or potential 
opt. without dv see H. G. § 304, where 
reference is made to the similar use in 
a principal clause, peta Geds y’ €0\wv Kal 
Tyrdbev dvdpa cawoat. 

304. otov viv Bporol eior, compare A 
272. The phrase occurs four times in 
the Iliad, but not in the Odyssey. 

306. KoTvAn, the acctabulwm of Roman 
and modern anatomy ; the socket, suffi- 
ciently like a shallow cup, by which the 
head of the femur is articulated to the 
pelvis. Compare the use of xcorudnddv 
of the ecuttle-fish’s suckers in € 483 (also 
of the acetabulum in Ar, Vesp. 1495). 


309. épeloaro, propped himself up. 

310. yatns, the local or rather ‘‘ quasi- 
partitive ” gen., H. G.§ 151 a. For dud 
dé doce Van Herwerden and Nauck conj. 
aupt dé F dooe, which is undoubtedly 
right, as the hiatus in this place is not 
permissible. Eustathius mentions the 
reading d€ of doce, which looks as though 
seme echo of the truth had survived 
even to his day. 

311. drddouro, for the dmrdédero of 
later Greek ; so 388, P70. The Optative 
simply puts an imaginary case, without 
implying that it is past, present, or 
future: this information is sufficiently 
given by the context. Cf. Delbriick, 
So Bais Olle 

313. réke, conceived: cf. B 714, 820. 

314, exevaro, cf. mw 214, dudixudels 
mwatép’ éoO)bv. 

315. Kdéduipev, put as a covering: so 
P 132, X 313. 

320. For the position of réev ef, 332 
and 6 119. For cuvOeridwv, “agree- 
ment,” cf. B 339, 17 6) cwvOecla ; 

323. See note on 263, 
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éEédace Tpdwy per evevnpuidas ’Axarods, 


an \ / c fe Q 
dake 5é Anite éTap@ Hiro, dv Tepl taans 


lal ic: / A c 
Tiev OMNALKINS, OTL OL PpEecly apTLa Hn, 


\ 4 n 
vnvoly ems yAahupyow éavvéwev. 


& vf > \ /- > 
ov intov émiBas éaB via cuyadoevTa, 


ainva Sé Tudeidny péderre Kpatepwovuyas tamous 


ELLE LADS. 


¢€ Ye nan 
o 6€ Kumpw ér@yeto vnré yarke, 


M4 “d ay, 
ylyv@oKov OT avaNKes énv Geds, ovee Yedav 


/ eee? 
TAaMV, Al T 
Care Eee) 


OUT ap 


n / 
avop@v TOAEMOY KATA KoLpavéovaL, 
> 
A@nvain odte mroNTopOos ’Evus. 


> > Jae} / \ > 6 
arr OTe 8 p exiyave Todd Kal’ butdov ordlor, 


év0” émopeEdpevos peyabtmou Tudéos vids 
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325 
avTap 6 tpws 

330 

335 


” LA a / ? If \ 

aKpnv ovTace yelpa pweTadpevos o&és Sovpt 

> Z. be \ v Ss > / 
aBrAnxpHv* eiVap dé Sopu ypoos avTeTopncev 
apBpociov dia rémNov, Ov of YapiTes Kdpov avTai, 


326. For the phrase &ptia 4Sy cf. IL 
72, el poor kpelwy Avyapuéuvev ria eldeln. 
dprios seems to be the opposite of ay- 
dpo-cos, and to mean ‘‘ friendly,” agree- 
ing with his wishes. But in = 92, 0 240, 
Gpria Bdge means ‘‘to speak suitably, 
to the point,” and so it might be here ; 
ot would then be an ethic dative, ‘‘ be- 
cause he found him have apt knowledge.” 
But this is a less Homeric use of eldévac. 

327. For the dat. instead of the ace. 
after verbs of motion cf. the common 
phrase ér dddjdovow idvres, and others. 
H. G. § 198 ad jin. 


329. péerev with a double accus. only’ 


here: in II 724 we have Ilarpéxdw éperre 
Kpar. tmrmous. The word éew, from its 
primary sense ‘‘handle,’ came to be 
used often of ‘‘handling” or managing 
ateam of horses. Butit is not necessary 
to follow von Christ in reading pé0? ére: 
the constr. ‘‘drove the horses after T.” 
may be fully justified by such common 
constructions as periéévac twa and the 
like. Hence we have in © 126 iloxov 
pébere Opacity, “drove in quest of a 
charioteer,” where the direct object tous 
is omitted in Greek as in English. It 
is quite needless to follow Nauck who 
conjectures Tvéeldy érexe: while the 
reading of Zenod., xparepwrixeo’ tmmors, 
is doubtful on account of the late form 
irmows for trmoor at the end of a line. 
330. The name Kimprs is used only in 
this episode (422, 458, 760, 883), and the 
Cyprian worship of Aphrodite is not 
elsewhere alluded to in the Iliad. It 


appears however in the probably late 
passage @ 362, which in several respects 
may be compared with the adventures 
of the gods recorded in the present book, 

332. Compare E 824, udyny dva Koipa- 
véovra, and I’ 241 pdyny dvdpay, 0 183 
avdpa@v mrodémous, from which it is clear 
that dvdpév here is gen. after méAepor, 
not after xo.pavéovow. 

334. dmrdtov, cf. 6 341 ds “Exrwp dmage 
Kdpn KouowvTas “Axatovs, and P 462. The 
word seems to be closely conn. with 
érew (compare the use of épézew), and 
means ‘‘pressing hard.” It recurs in 
this sense in the metaphorical phrase 
ynpas dmdger, A 321, O 108: else it 
is always causal, ‘‘to cause to attend 
upon,” z.e. to attach to. 

337. Two sheets of A are lost here, 
including 337-635. GBAnxpyy, conn. 
with dards and padaxés, ef. BrdE, 
Herodianus on © 178 mentions a form 
BXAnxpés in the same sense. dvrerdpnoev 
may be either av-rerépynoev or avt-erdpn- 
gev, probably the former. The redupli- 
cated teropety is given by Hesych., and 
dyri- seems to have no particular force 
here. Cf. du-memadwy, and see K 267. 

338. The very rare neglect of the F of 
Fou led Heyne to conj. 6 for 6v, though 
mém\ov as neuter is not found in H., nor 
indeed anywhere except in the form 
mémha in very late authors. Another 
easy correction, made by Nauck and 
others, is ai for of. But in a fragment 
of the Kypria we find elwara fev xpot 
ésro T& of Xdpirés re Kal “Qpar rolnoay, 
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™ PULVOV Umrep Oévapos. 


ivép, olds mép Te peer paxdpecot Oeotow: 
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pée & aduBporov aipa Geoio, 


340 


A ? / 2 + 5 F; 
ov yap citov dove , ov wivovc aiotra oivov 


\ / z 
Tovvek avaipovés ciate Kal aPdvaTtot KadéovTat. 


ey 
n O€ péya idyouvoa amo &o KaBBarev viov: 
n 2 / 
Kal Tov pev peTa yepoly épvcato DoiBos AmodX@v 


/ lal / 
Kvaven vepéryn, wn Tis Aavady TayvT@Xwv 


yarKov évt otnOecot Barov éx Ovpov €doxTo- 
7H él paxpov duce Bony ayabds Aoundys: 


ce 


eixe, Avds Ovyatep, modéuov Kal SnioT#tos* 


a a ee ee a 3 aN Py ? if E 
1) OUN aNLs, OTTL YUVALKAS AVANKLOAS 17 EPOTTEVELS ; 


> / vA 9 / Fie Df 
ei 6€ ot y es TWOAEHOY TaAnTEAL, ) TET Glo 


350 


€ / / / \ + > Ae Ue A 6 56. » 
plyno ety TONEMOV YE, KAL Eb x ETEP@ t TVUONAL. 


a ? lal 
as éfal’, 4 § advouvo’ ateByoeto, relpeto 8 aivas. 
\ \ fF 4s ¢ n § / y Fees }- 
Thy pev ap “Ipis éXodca Trodjvepmos éEay’ ouirov 
5) / 207 ay 58 / / 
ayOomévny odvynot, medaiveto 5€ ypda Karov. 


i 4 7 5 ede tae | \ 6 a aN 
EUpeEV ETTELTA hays €7T aploTEpa OupoV Apna 


and this is certainly the more Homeric 
construction, cf. % 178, duBSpbcovov éavov 
éoa0’, ov ol “Abin tivo’ doxjoaca, This 
line is perhaps the only one in the 
iliad, therefore, in which there is no 
easy emendation which will restore the F 
to oi. The line is superfluous, and as we 
should not expect the garment to cover 
the mpuuvdv Gévapos, it may well be in- 
terpolated. 

339. mpupvov tarep Oévapos must be 
the same as yelp’ él xaprg, 458. Oévap 
appears to mean ‘‘ the palm of the hand,” 
v. Curt. Gr. Ht. no. 312, and L. and S. 
apupvev is only here used as a substan- 
tive, the ‘‘root of the palm.” 

340-2 appear to be a very poor inter- 
polation. tx@p is mentioned again only 
in 416 in an anomalous form. It is used 
by Aesch. dg. 1480 in the sense of 
“blood” simply: in later writers it 
means the serum of the animal juices of 
all sorts, including blood. Thus the 
appropriation of it to the divine blood, 
which is not adopted by any later poets, 
seems due to a mistaken attempt to 
reconcile 416 with 339 by this interpola- 
tion. 3842 is quite meaningless and 
absurd ; and with it 341 must be con- 
demned. 

344, éptoaro, best MSS. : épiccaro, 
Buttm. Lewil., 308 (¢.v.). This is one 
of the ambiguous cases which may be 
referred either to Feptw, to draw, or 


w 
Or 
Or 


(c)epvoua, to preserve; but it belongs 
more naturally to the latter. See A 216. 

350. The two clauses beginning with 
ef are evidently not co-ordinate or even 
consistent. The train of thought is, ‘‘if 
you mean to frequent (cf. A 490) the 
battle-field, you will (be taught to) 
dread the battle if you so much as hear 
the sound of it anywhere”; which is 
quite natural, and does not involve any 
discontinuity of idea, mv@écOa is prob- 
ably used of direct hearing, not in the 
sense of ‘“‘hearing battle talked about,” 
cf. O 379 érvOorvTo Kriroy, 224 peaxns 
émvOorTo. 

344, peAatvero, z.c. was stained by the 
heavy alua. 

355. em dpiorepd: it seems most 
natural to suppose that the Greek poet 
always looks at the battle from the 
Greek side. The left would then mean 
the part of the battle most distant from 
the Skamander, on the right bank of 
which the fighting must, according to 
the actual geography, have taken place. 
But this will be inconsistent with l. 36, 
where Ares is left beside Skamander. 
But it has been shown by Hercher that 
it is impossible to reconcile Homer’s geo- 
graphical statements either with them- 
selves or with the reality. The Skaman- 
der in particular is an arbitrary quantity, 
sometimes treated as running  trans- 
versely between the city and the ships, 
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oe olive > 
Huevov, népe & eyyos éxéxTo Kal Taye tao: 
Ls XN \ > nr 
9 O€ yVVE épiTrodca KaciyynTtoLo pidoto 
N / / v vA 
oe Et ROUSE TE Ke QTEEV LTTOVS* 
« / / x 
pire Kaclyvnte, Koptoal Té pe, Sos Sé oe Urtrovs, 


y uae D) a Sf ” ie, 
opp és “Odvpmrrov txopat, tv aBavatwv os éoriv. 


360 


/ ” - v N 
Atv axXOopat Erkos, 6 we Bpotds o’Tacev avnp, 
Tvdeidns, ds viv ye kal dv Au ratpl payouto.” 


See, 


as hato, TH oS ap 


"Apns ddxe xpucdumuKas trrovs. 


9 8 és Sidpov EBawev axnyewévn pirov Top, 


\ Ve 3 
map S€ of "Ipis éBaswve xal via Kaleo yepoir, 


365 


/ I 3 1 \ > Z. 
pactiéev & éXaav, To O ovK aéxovTE TETETOnD. 


aia 8 ere? ixovto Oedv &d0s, aitov "OdvpTrov: 


” 
eV 


9 o/ ” / Laan ame 
lLITTTOUS EOTIOE TOONVELOS WMKEA Ipus 


Avcac’ é€& byéwv, Tapa S apBpociov Barev eidap: 


% 8 év yovvact Timte Atavns 80 >Adpodirn, 
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pntpos éhs: 7) & ayKxas édabeto Ovyatépa Hy, 


fi / / ” > +S 3 of 2) te Me 
NeElpl TE py Katépetev, Eros T épat ex T ovomater* 


/ fe 
“ris vv oe ToLdd épeke, pirov téxos, Ovpavidveav 


iy. id UY \ On an 
paridiws, es el TL KaKoV péCovcay evoTrn ;” 


sometimes as lying alongside the field, 
and often forgotten altogether (Hom. 
Aufsitze, pp. 50 sqg.; cf Ribbeck in 
Rhein. Mus. 35, 610). 

356. “éxéxAtro vitiosum,” Nauck, per- 
haps rightly: for in the first place the 
idea of a spear leaning upon mist is 
quite un-Homeric ; and in the second it 
can only apply to tmmw by a violent 
zeugma, for which support can hardly 
be ‘armel in TI 327, trma depolrodes kal 
mouxtha Tevxe @xeiTo (See note). 

357. KactyvqTovo is of course to be 
taken with ious, not with jreev, which 
would require an accusative. Avocopévy: 
this verb always lengthens a preceding 
vowel in the Iliad (except II 46, 47), 
apparently because it once began with 
another consonant, probably y, of which 
however no trace has remained; the 
cognate languages afford no information. 
Cf. note on A 15. 

359. 86s 7é, Barnes and most follow- 
ing edd. with one MS. only: caet. Sos 
8 The collocation of re and dé is not 
very rare in H.: a very similar instance 
is Q 480, adrév re p0om, méupov dé pe 
atv ye Oeciow ; so also YW 178, m 432, 
and (according to best MSS.) m 140; 
and @ 368, otre... 6é. This seems 
sufficient defence for the traditional 


reading here. The dé makes the second 
clause more emphatic, because it is 
contrasted, instead of being co-ordi- 
nated, with the first; there is a shght 
anacoluthon, but vigour of expression is 
gained (see Hentze, Anh. ad loc.). 

361. €\xos, the accus. of a subst. is 
found only here with dxoua, but we 
have a neut. pronoun in Z 523, I 77; 
and the accusative of a participle N 
352. We might compare also E 757, ov 
veuertin “Apn Tdde Kaprepa épya. Per- 
haps however in this case it is to be 
regarded rather as an accusative of the 
part affected. See H. G. §§ 186-7. 

370. Dione appears only here in Homer: 
she is named incidentally, among. other 
daughters of Okeanos and Tethys, in 
Hesiod, Theog. 353, and as present at 
the childbearing of Leto, Hym. Apol. 
93. Her cult seems to have been Thes- 
protian and connected with that of Zeus 
at Dodona. The name itself is probably 
connected with Lat. Diana, and in form- 
ation it resembles Avdyvoos. 

374. évemg only here (and ® 510%); 
it evidently means ‘‘openly,” in the 
sight of all. Schol. B mentions a variant 
évur}, which can hardly be right, per- 
haps he means évwml, which is given by 
another Schol. 
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» ? / . 
tiv © npelBer erecta piropperdys ‘Adpodirn 375 
/ 
“ obra pe Tudéos vids brépOujuos Avoundns, 
CA SN /- XN ¢ / rE 
obvex éym hirov viov bre&épepov mod€moL0 
Aiveiay, ds éuol mavtav Tod pirtatos éotuv. 
lal 9 iA 
ov yap éte Tpawy Kab "Ayavdv PvAoTTLS aivn, 
2? 
arn dn Aavaol ye kab adBavarocs wayovTat. 380 
Thy © npelBer erevta Arovn Sia Bedov: 
“ réthali, Téxvov éuov, Kal avaoyeo Kndowévn Tep* 
Todo yap O71 TAhwev “Odtpria Sdbpar éyovTes 
€& avopav, yarét ddye em’ addAjrowee TLHEeVTES. 
° ) » . 
TAH wev ”Apns, OTe wiv “Otros Kpatepos Tt ’Ediadrns, 385 
raises ANwfjos, Sjoav Kpatep@ évi Secpo- 
A Jee) i / / a 
yarKéw & év Kepauw Séd5eTo Tpicxaidexa pnvas. 
kal vb Kev v0 amronrovTo "Apns Gros Toréuor0, 
el ay jenTpuL) TrepiKadArns "Hepi Bora 
¢ / b} / € 2 Ef v - 
Eppeg eEnyyerrev: 0 & &&éxrerpev "Apna 390 
Ba if \ PA: \ >? / 
non TeLipopevov, yarerrds bé € Seapos edduva. 
TAH 8 “Hon, ote www Kpatepos mais "Auditptovos 
deEvTepov KaTa pator dicT@ TpiyrAwyive 


383. The sense is the same as 873. 
tTAfpev, with the usual punctuation after 
e& avdpay, is here used absolutely ; but 
this is hardly to be paralleled in H., the 
expression rtAjre, dir, B 299, being 
rather different. It would perhaps be 
better, as suggested by Heyne, to take 
didyea as the object of rAjuev as well as 
of émirtOévres. For the use of the latter 
verb cf. B 39. Fulda (Unters. tiber die 
Sprache der Hom. Ged. 224) says that 
ddyos was originally used of mental pain 
only, aud that the three passages in 
which it is used of bodily pain (here, 
895, B 721) are of late origin. He might 
have added \ 582. 

385. For the legend of Otos and 
Ephialtes, the youthful giants who piled 
Pelion upon Ossa, see X 308 sgg. The 
traditional explanation makes them a 
personification of the triumph of agri- 
cultural pursuits (Adweds from ddw%) 
over warlike passions. rods ’ANweldas 
pact Karamadoa: Tov mbdemov Kal Tas és 
avrovy mapackevds, Kal év elphyy rovfoa 
Biorevew Tovs avOpdrovs, Schol. D on X 
308. Other legends, as well as some 
tedious moralising by Porphyrios, will be 
found in Schol. B here. 

387. The képapos reminds us of the 
enormous jars, quite large enough to 


hold a man comfortably, found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Hissarlik; see the illus- 
trations to Jlios, pp. 38, 378, 589. 
These jars are of course of earthenware. 
The epithet xaAkeos is added in accord- 
ance with the usual practice of deserib- 
ing the utensils of the gods as made of 
the more valuable metals, while men 
used baser materials: cf. 724  sqq. 
Eurystheus, according to the legend, of 
which representations on archaic vases 
are not uncommon, lived in a brazen 
képaues sunk in the ground, for fear of 
Herakles. 

388. For the construction see 311. 

389. pyTpuiy, of the sons of Aloeus, 
apparently: but according to others, of 
Hermes. But it is evidently meant that 
the step-mother does what she can to 
thwart her step-sons. Their mother is 
called Iphimedeia in 305. 

891, Bdpva, rather eddurn, as Nauck 
suggests, from ddurnue (893). Cf. how- 
ever-ntda, which, as Fick has remarked, 
is an analogous form from avdnu (Aeol. ? 
avdau), not a contracted imperfect. 

393-400 seem to belong to the legend 
of the campaign of Herakles against 
Pylos, which recuis, but without the 
divine elements, in A 690, where the 
Schol. says, ‘Hpaxdjs rapeyévero els Itdov 
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/ / / te 
BeBrAnKes TOTE Kal pL aVyKeTTOV AGBev Adyos. 


an >? if > a 
Tr S AiSns ev Toice TeA@pLos @KdY dLoTO?, 


395 


Lee 4 CAPE, b / aN \ ’ / 

EVTE pv WUTOS avyp, vios Atos aiyLoyoto, 

b] / > A \ 

év IlvAw év vexverot Baroy ddvyyow edaxer. 


—adtap 0 BH mpos Sdpma Ards Kalb pwaxpov "Odvprrov 


n > / > 16 
Kp ayéav, odvvnot TeTappévos, avTap d1aTOS 


Oo éve oTtBap@ HArAnraTo, KAde Sé Ovpov. 


400 


n Lee Ea / ? / . 
TO © emt Laujwv ddvyndata dappaxa TATTWV 


cokes ? > \ 2 fe 
HKETAT * OV pev yap TL KaTAaOYHTOS ye TEéTUKTO. 
¥. b] / A > 
axéTALOS, OBpipmoepyos, Os ovK GOeT aicvdra peCov, 
A f la / e yf 
ds TOEoLow Exnde Oeovs, of "ONvptrov Exovow. 


\ Fe SEN la na lal ? 
aol & én todToyv avnxe Ged yravedtres “AOHrn: 
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/ 5 c 
VHTLOS, OVSE TO Olde KATA Ppéva Tudéos vids, 


xpnvov Kadapoltwy, ot dé Ilvdcoe dmok)ei- 
caves TAs TUAaS ovK elcedéEavTo aro’ Ed’ 
w opytobels 6 ipws érdbpOnce I1v)ov. 
aweudxouy 6 TH pev Nydet rpets Geol, 
Tlocerdav “Hpa Ardwveds, 7 5é “Hpaxet 
btw “AOnva nal Zets. According to 
Hesiod, Scut. Her. 359-367, Ares was 
among the victims on the same occasion : 
Hon wév TE E Hye Kal &ddore werpynIjvac 

éyxeos huerepov, 80’ brép Ivdov juabdevros 
avrlos torn euelo, maxns dmorov mevealywy. 
So also Pind. Ol. ix. 29-35, where Herakles 


audi Tivdov oradels iperde ILocedar, 
Hperdev 5é ww apyupéw THEW TeAeulCwv 
Hoi Bos, ovd’ Aldas dxujray exe paBddy. 
(Cf. Apollod. 2, 7, 3, and Pausanias, 
yi. 25, 3). The legend no doubt belongs 
to the journey to Hades, to recover 
Alkestis or to bring back Kerberos. 
There was clearly some primitive idea 
that Pylos was the gate of the under- 
world; a special cultus of Hades there 
is mentioned by Pausanias, J.¢., as 
being founded on the gratitude of the 
Pylians for his alliance with them 
against Herakles on this occasion. 
This is probably the explanation of 
the statement made by Schol. V that 
Aristarchos took mv¥Aw in 397 to be 
another form of 7’Ay, meaning simply 
“in the gate of hell” (for which idea 
compare > I 312; and the epithet 
auddprns applied to Hades). But seeing 
that the legend was so definitely localized 
at Pylos, it is much more likely that 


Aristarchos explained the name IIv)os to - 


mean ‘‘the gate of hell,” and was mis- 
understood by his followers, than that 


he assumed a synonym of mv\y which is 
not found elsewhere in Greek (H. uses 
only the plural wvda). é@& vexteror 
would most naturally mean ‘‘in the 
country of the dead,” and this would 
agree with such a double sense of Ilv\g, 
but there is no strong reason why it 
should not be the same as év vexddeco., 
886. In any case it can hardly go with 
Bare, which means ‘“‘hitting him” ; 
for there is no Homeric analogy for 
translating it ‘“‘casting him among the 
dead.” 


401. Ilauhewv is only mentioned again 
by Homer in 899 and 6 232, where he is the 
progenitor of the race of physicians, see 
Solon, fr. 13, 57, and Pindar, P. iv. 270, 
écol 8 laryp émcxatpiraros, Iladay 0€ coe 
rua pdos. He isapparently not identical 
with Apollo, who in Homer has no 
healing function (cf. however II 514-529). 
So Schol. on 6 232, diadéper 6 Uarhwy 
> AmédXwvos ws Kal “Holodos waprupet, “el 
uy Amo\av PotiBos trex Pavdroo cawoat, 
7) kal Laujwv, ds ardvtwv pdpwaxa older.” 


403-4. These lines, or at all events the 
second, can hardly be in place here, 
though the nominative in an exclama- 
tion is quite regular; v. A 231 and 
viyreos just below. But in all such cases 
the adj. immediately follows the mention 
of the person referred to, whereas here 
Herakles has not been mentioned since 
397. Christ is therefore perhaps right 
in putting them (in brackets) before 398. 
For éRpysoepyds Ar. seems to have read 
aisvdoepy6s, which does not go well with 
the aicv\a immediately following. 
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étTt wan ov Snvat0os, ds aOavdroce MaynTat, 
lal if / 

ovo€é Ti puv Taides ToTl youvact Tammabovow 
eNOov7’ éx moréuoto Kal aivis Sniothros. 


n an A / 
Ta viv Tudeidns, ef Kal dra KapTepos éeotw, 410 
ppatécbo, yun Tis of duclvov ceio wayntar, 


pn Onv Aiyiareva repippov ’AbSpnartivy 

€€ Urvov yodwca pirous oixhas éyelpn, 

Kouplo.oyv Toléovca TocW, TOV aplarov “Ayaan, 

ipOiuy aroyos Acoundeos tmmodduou0.” 415 
7 pa kal aupotépnow am ivd yeupos dudpyvur’ 


arGeto yelp, ddvvar dé KaTnTibaVvTo Bapetat. 

ai 8 avt eicopdwoar "AOnvain te Kai “Hon 

KepTomios éréecot Alia Kpovidny épé0ctor. 

Toior Sé pvOwy Hpye Oca yavedris "AOHvn: 420 
“ Led wartep, pa Ti joe Keyorwoeat, OTTL Kev clTw; 

7 para by twa Kbrrpis "AyaudSov dviica 

Tpwoly dua orrécOa, tods viv exmayra birnoer, 


407. Cf. Z 130. pdda goes with the 
whole clause, “of a surety.” Of. B 241. 

408. mrammréfovo, so Nausikaa calls 
her father mdérma, £ 57; compare also 
#: 42, and for the addition of the parti- 
ciple in the next line the similar Z 480, 

412. Aigialeia, wife of Diomedes, was 
the youngest daughter of Adrestos, and 
aunt of her husband ; for Tydeus had 
married her elder sister Deipyle, see = 
121. Soin A 226 Iphidamas is married 
to his maternal aunt. This seems to 
shew that relationship through the 
mother only ceased to be recognized in 
Greece at an early date; though Mr. 
M‘Lennan thought that traces of it 
existed till historic times, and that the 
change to the recognition of paternal 
kinship is recorded in the trial scene in 
the Hwmenides. If this be the case, it 
must have been a peculiar instance of 
survival in Attica. It may be said 
generally that in Homer the idea of 
kinship is almost the same as our own, 
though relationship through the mother 


is not quite so close as with us. Shy 
must go with yodwoa, “with long 


lament” ; but this is not very appropri- 
ate. Perhaps the original reading was 
84 F’, lamenting him. 

412, For the feminine patronymic 
*ASpyortvy cf. I 557 Evqivyn, Z 319 
"Akpioubyn. 


415. Phis Tine seems to-be~an-inter= 
) 
Cre © Wea ke 
~ 


winatmina VAN 


polation;-and™ out of place, "tikew*03e4— 
above. If it is to be accepted at all it 


evidently ought to come after 412. For 
ihOiuy cf. A 3: as used of women it is 
an Odyssean word, except T 116. 

416. MSS. are divided between ixé, 
‘xp, and iySp. As the word is masculine 
in 340 and elsewhere in Greek, the first 
form is preferable, on the analogy—not 
very close, however —of iSp@ (A 621) 
For Xxepés Zen. read yepoiv. 
conj. auporépya’ ix&p’ ard XELpds. 

418. The return of Athene from the 
battle-field to Olympus has not been 
mentioned: see 510. The “taunt ”— 
which almost descends, it must be ad- 
mitted, to the level of ‘‘chaff”—looks 
like a conscious allusion to A 7-19. 
For 421 cf. E 762, a 158. 

423. The MSS. are divided between 
dua oréoba and dw éorécOa: the latter 
would be a reduplicated aor. for ce-o7eé- 
c@u, and te this the breathing of 
éoréunvy would seem to point. So we 
have orwrvra w 349, éorolunv 7 579, 
$ 77, éorécOw M 350, 363 ; but ometo K 
285, omécOa here and 6 38 with a var. 
lect., x 324 all MSS. ; eomduevos M 395, 
N 570, K 246. Of these we may observe 
that the initial ¢ is in no case needed, 
being always preceded by an elision ; in 
K 285, x 324, it cannot be inserted. 
Bekker and Nauck are therefore probably 
right in reading éwa omésGac here, and 


Barnes 


Tov Twa Kappélovea Ayauddav évrétov 


LAIAAO® E (v.) 


1uz/al 


\ / tal ¢€ 

Tpos xpvcén Tepovyn KatapvEaTo yelpa apaunv.” 425 
Os Pato, peldnoev O€ TaTip avdpav Te Gedy TE, 

Kal pa Karecoamevos Tpocéepn xpvoénv Adpodirny: 


(a3 


” ie ea ie 
OU TOL, TEKVOV ELOY, déd0Tat TONE LNLA epyas 


adra ot ¥ ipepdevta peTépyeo Epya yamovo, 
tadta § "Apne God Kal AOjvn mavta pwedjoet. 430 


Gs ol ev ToLadTa Mpos GAXAjNouS ayopevor, 
> / >] / \ 
Aiveia § érropovaoe Bony ayabos Avoundns, 


, ee is > SN a 
yuyvorKov, & of avTos UTelpexe yeipas “AmoAN@V* 
>? > id tA Y Ape > ys 
GN by dp odd Ocdv péyav feo, ieto & aici 


ING fk an \ > N \ Je: an 
(VELaV KTELVAL KAL ATO KAUTA TEVYEA OvUgaL. 435 


\ x 3) 3 / 
Tpls MeV ETTELT ETTOPOUTE KATAKTAPEVAL LEVEALVOV, 
\ ye <7 I ay 
tpis S€ of éotupércée hacwiy doriS ’Amodov. 
S D <e: 5 \ fe b) / / = 
GNX OTE ON TO TETAPTOV ETTETOUTO dalpwove ios, 


Sewa 8 cpoxrjoas tpocédy éxdepyos “Atro\Nwv* 
“ doateo, Tudeidy, Kat xateo, wndé Geotow 440 


5S ?) / / fal al 
io Gere hpoveey, émel ov Tote PUAOV ojrotov 


> / rn x > / > 2 rd » 
adavatav Te Gedy yapat éEpyomevav T avOparov. 
as pato, Tudeidns S dveyateto tuTGov dricca, 


analogous forms in all the other passages. 
It is significant that in Hym. Hom. 
xxix. 12 two MSS. give 7’ oreoGe, not 
@. So we have meracrépuevos, and in 
the compounds the later Greek MSS. 
always give the shorter forms, ém- 
omécba, etc. (see Hayman on 6 388). 
rovs viv tkrayAra didyoey, cf. T 415. 

424, réy twa takes up Twa Axauddwy 
above. asi has remarked that the 
speech seems to shew something of the 
freedom of familiar conversation. 

425. patty Ar., dparyy vulgo. The 
word must once have begun with a con- 
sonant, probably F, on account of the 
hiatus here and > 411, YT 37; the two 
other places where it occurs, II 161, « 90, 
prove nothing. No plausible etymology 
has been suggested. The soft breathing 
probably arose from the idea that the 
word meant destructive, and came from 
dph or palw ; but this is not tenable. 

431. This line appears to be a ‘‘tag” 
by which a return is often made from 
an interpolation to the original narrative. 
It is especially common after scenes in 
Olympus of doubtful authenticity: H 
464, @ 212, = 368, @ 514. It occurs 


also E 274, N 81, II 101, and sixteen 
times in the Odyssey. (So La Roche.) 
It is clear that 432 originally followed 
352. The myths, of which the interven- 
ing lines are full, are almost totally dis- 
tinct from those of other parts of Homer, 
and the quasi-comic scene in Olympus 
is nearly allied to others where we have 
good reasons for suspecting a later hand. 
Several peculiarities of diction have also 
been pointed out in the notes. 

436 sqq. Cf. IL 784-786, which seem 
to be modelled on this passage ; so also 
II 703-707. 

440, The very marked assonance is 
curiously overlooked by Bekker in the 
very full list of similar phenomena given 
in H. B. i. 185-195. 

441, For toa dpovéew compare A 187, 
toov émol pacha. 

442. xapal épxopévev go closely 
together in the sense of émxoviwr, 
hence the position of re: so Q 250 Boi 
dyabév re. Compare also phrases like 
"Apne xrdmevos, which are commonly 
written as a single word. For the 
thought cf. P 447, 00a re yatay éml 
mvele. TE Kal Eprelt. 
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/ ? / 
pnviv arevdpevos ExaTnBorov AmoXXvos. 


¢ /- n 2 / 
Aiveiav § amdrepOev ouirov Ojnev ’AmodNwv 


445 


Ilepyape etv leph, 00c of vnds ye TéTUKTO. 
7 To Tov Anrd te Kal "Aptewss ioyéatpa 
év meyaho advT@ aKéovTd Te KUdaLVOY TE: 
avTap 6 eidwrov TedE apyvpoto£os ’Amodwv 


A Ny / lal a 
avTo T Aiveia txedov Kal TEVYETL TOLOV 
t 


apt & dp’ ciddédr@ Tpdes kat dior ’Ayatol 

dyouv adrAnrov auhl ornbecat Boelas, 

aomioas evKUKOUS NaLONLA TE TTEpOEVTA. 

59) Tore Oodpov "Apna tpoantda PotBos ’ArédAXwv* 


6c ® 


Apes, “Apes Bpotonouyé, wrarpove, TevyeouTANTA, 45 


Or 


ovK av &1 Tovd avdpa payns éptoao peTenOwr, 
Tudetdnv, ds viv ye Kal av Au ratpi payorro ; 


K / \ a : one ” Bate 5 2X A 
UTrpLoa KEV TPWTA oNE OV OUTAGE XELP €7Tb KAPTO, 


? lal ¢ ti 5 ”» 
avTap éreit avT@ por errécovuto dSaipovr icos. 


e > \ > \ s > / / ” 
ws eum@v autos mev edéero Mepyauw axpn, 


460 


Tp@as dé otixas obdos "Apns @tpuve pweTenOov 
eldopevos “Axduayte O08, iyyjTope OpnKarv. 
vidow dé IIpidpowo Svotpedéecar Kédevev* 


446, The ye here seems quite out of 
place, and was no doubt inserted into 
the original yds érérux7o from ignorance 
of the fact that the ictus was sufficient 
to lengthen a short syllable. Apollo, as 
often, shares a temple with his mother 
and sister. 

448. It is remarkable that the word 
dSvrov occurs only here and in 512, 
nor is there any other trace in Homer 
of a holy place ‘‘not to be approached ” 
by the profane. x’8atvov, they not only 
healed him, but made him éven more 
glorious than before. This is worthy of 
gods when they tend a favourite. Com- 
pare T 33, rae ypws éumedos 7) Kat apelwy, 
It is not necessary to adopt Herwerden’s 
con]. Kdevov or kpdawvov (Hesych. xndalver, 
mepiuva), 

449, The mention of the ‘‘ wraith” is 
not like Homer, nor does it appear on 
other occasions when a hero is snatched 
away bya god. It plays no further part 
in the action, nor does there seem to be 
the least surprise shown at the reappear- 
ance of the original Aineias in the field, 
l. 514, Thus 449-453 are probably inter- 
polated ; the last two lines come bodily 
from M 425-6, 


452. Boelas is the genus, dom(Sas and 
Aatovjia the species, as both are made 
of hides. The epithet eJkuxdos seems 
to refer to the concentric circles of the 
wooden framework which formed the 
foundation of the shield. atoyia were 
probably aprons of leather, with the 
hair left on (Adovos), which hung down 
from the lowest part of the shield in 
order to protect the legs from arrows. 
See a discussion at length in J. H. 8, 
iv. pp. 285-288, 

453. wrepdevra, fluttering. 
is elsewhere applied only to arrows and 
érea. The old explanation that it meant 
Koga, éappd, and that raha were 
therefore a lighter sort of buekler, is 
quite untenable. 

455 = 31, which is also followed by 
ovK ay 6%, 

461. Tpwds, so La Roche: 
but this form could not be a fem. adj. 
The variant Tpdwy which is found in 
MSS. of the second class is evidently a 
gloss, to explain that Tpwas is an adj. 
See Cobet, M. C. 337. 

462. Ares, the god of the Thracians, 
naturally assumes the form of a Thracian 
chief: see N 301, 


The epithet 


al. Todas, 


450 
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“ @ viels Lpidpoto dvotpedéos Bacid ios, 
és th ére xrelverOar édcete Nadv ’Axatots ; 465 


4 els 6 Kev audl mAs evTOLTHOL WAXOVTAL ; 
Keitar avnp, dv 7 tcov ériopev “Exrope die, 
Aivetas vids peyadjtopos ’Ayyicao: 
GAN ayer ex drolc Boo cadcopev ecOdov éraipov.” 
Os eim@v @Tpuve pévos Kal Oupov éExadoTov. 470 
év0 ad Laprndav para veixecev “Extopa Siov: 


“"Extop, 7h 81 Tor mévos olyeTar, 5 Tpily ExEoKes ; 

dfs mou drep Nawy Tod éFeuev 78 erriKodpov 

olos, cv yapBpotct Kaovyyytoici Te Toto: 

Tav viv ob Tw eyo idéewv Svvap’ ovSE VoRaaL, 475 


> \ / i$ a 
GANA KaTaTT@TTOVGL, KUVEs HS audi NéovTa* 


¢€ tal ys / Q vA / Dep mae ky, ” 

NHELS OF HaNXOMET » Ob TEp i eT LKOUPOL EVELLLEDV. 
\ \ BAN ee. 2\ s / A 

KQL Yap EYWV ETTLKOVPOS E@V para TnroGev ikaw 


an x 
trod yap Aukin, BavO@ ere Swyevte: 


” Ma e'd / } 

&0 droxov te pidny durrov Kal vyTLoy vidv, . 480 
\ \ / ) F 

Kad S¢ KTHpaTa TOAAG, Ta T EOeTAL, OS K émrLOEuns* 


> \ Se Le / 7 2 
GdXd Kad ds Avxlovs dtptve Kal péwov’ avdTos 


avdpi payncacbar: atap ov Ti poe évOade Totov, 


al > / 2 
oldy K He hépocev "Ayasol H Kev ayover. 
7 7 > 
tivn 8 éornkas, atap ovS dddoLoL KENEVELS 485 


lal / 
Naoiow pevéwev Kat Gpuvepevat pecow* 
/ ¢ > a / € id iy 
by Tes, ws aio Nivov adovTE TAaVaypov, 


465. For the dat. after xrelvecfar we 
may compare the similar construction 
after Sduvacda (0 244), bmoxdoveerOa, 
@ 556, ete. 

466. évmoujrouct Ar., -ryu Zenod. The 
testimony of the MSS. is divided, but is 
rather in favour of the reading of Zen. ; 
and in Il 636 we have évmordwy, 
while in y 434 the MSS. all give évroén- 
rov. It is apparently not possible to 
introduce uniformity into the practice 
of the Epic language in this respect. 

471. This is the first entry in the story 
(excepting of course in the Catalogue B 
876) of Sarpedon and his southern 
Lykians, who henceforth supplant the 
Lykians of Pandaros. See note on 105. 

473. MSS. are divided between $fjs 
and dys; Ar. read the former which he 
explained to be the imperf. = épjo0a, 
while ¢fs is the present, according to 
the tradition. 

477. 8é, so five MSS. and Schol. A on 


B 131: the vulg. & aé is merely a 
needless attempt to help the metre. 

478, tkw, so Bekk. and La R., MSS. 
Hjkw ; but the old tradition is unanimous 
in favour of the form with c; v. La R. 
Teatk. p. 288. kw has crept into the 
vulgate in three other passages, = 406, 
y 325, 0 329, but with little MS. authority. 

481. Ka 8é, as though Kxarédurov had 
preceded. Precisely similar cases will 
be found in I’ 268, H 168, W 755. Sar- 
pedon means of course that he has left 
his wealth, forgetful of the protection 
which it would need against the raids of 
his needy neighbours. 

484, Observe the effect of the “ bucolic 
diaeresis ” in preserving the length of the 
last syllable of *Axatot before a vowel. 

487. The use of the dual here is hard 
to explain, unless it refer to the wives 
mentioned in the preceding line, and 
mean ‘‘caught in pairs, man and wife” ; 
which seems highly improbable (so 
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BJ ie UA 4 \ us, V7 
avopact dvopevéccow €X@p Kal KUPHLG@ yévna be: 


€ N LD / NIN / / ¢€ / 
ot Oé TAY EKTTEPTOVT EV VAaLOMEVHY TOL UELHV. 


NSN \ / , t , \ 
aol oé XP” TAOE TTAVTAaA peewy VUKTAS TE Kab Hap; 


490 


> \ / a 3 7 
apxyous Maocomevm THrAEKAELT@Y ETLKOVPMV 


Ue > / \ 3 > y, > re » 
vorewews exéewev, Kpatepnv 8 atobécOar évirny. 


as Pato Laprndav, Sdxe dé dpévas “Exrope p0Oos. 


een VAC: 3. / \ / 3 a 
avtixca 5 &€& oyéwv ovv Tebyerw GdTo yapate, 


IrXX 8 Ios 8 a \ Ne v A 
TANA@OYV o&éa OUpEe KaTa OTPATOV WXETO TAaVTH 


495 


Schol. B tpets kal ai yuvatkes, see H. G. 
§ 170). Others make it = od cal 6dabs : 
others explain it as a relic of the primi- 
tive origin of the plural from the dual, of 
which however the traces in Homer are 
doubtful, see note on A567. Mr. Monro 
suggests that a line alluding to the 
absence of Paris may have dropped out, 
so that ddévre may mean ‘‘you and 
Paris.” But there is no single case in 
Homer where the loss of a line can be 
assumed with reasonable probability ; 
the tradition was wonderfully tenacious 
of all it had got, as well as acquisitive 
of new matter. Again the length of the 
a in Faévre is almost without analogy ; 
itis true we have é@\wv in Attic, but that 
is simply a case of double augment, like 
édpwv. We find however adévac with a 
in Hipponax, jr. 74, 1. Knés (de Dig. 
p. 75) suggests that the long a may be 
due to the preceding F as in d-ayés 
575, ovhapuds for Fodayuds, and perhaps 
édyn, see on I’ 367. But in all these 
cases the long vowel is im arsi, which 
makes a great difference. Bentley’s 
conjecture, vou mavdypoo Fadévtes, re- 
moves both difficulties ; but there is no 
trace of a tradition to support it, nor 
any obvious reason why it should have 
been altered to the text; and there is 
no other case in Homer of a short vowel 
before yp, though it might be argued 
that the analogy of Bp and dp would 
justify this. Unfortunately, owing to 
the lacuna in A, we have no evidence 
as to the Alexandrian view of the 
passage. \Tryphiodoros however seems 
to have read it as it stands, for he writes 
(674) GAN of ev dédunvro Nvw Oavdroro 
mavdypwy (J. A. P.). It may be observed 
that the emendation vow for vou, 
though it removes the difficulty of the 
quantity, introduces what is equally 
objectionable, an un-Homeriec rhythm, 
H. G. § 367 (2). 

Fishing with a net is mentioned again 
only in the simile in x 383 sqq., nor 


does fishing with an angle, which is 
several times mentioned in the Odyssey 
(6 368, « 251, 332) occur in the Iliad, 
except in 2 80. This all seems in favour 
of supposing that at all events the lines 
487-9, if not the whole speech of Sarpe- 
don, do not belong to the oldest part of 
the Iliad. It cannot perhaps be proved, 
but it will I believe be felt that the 
periphrase voy rdvaypov does not sound 
like a genuine Homeric name for a net ; 
it is very different from the simple 6é«- 
Tvoy Tohvwrov of x 385, and reminds us 
rather of the Hesiodic style, in which 
periphrases are so common; or even of 
the tragedians. Compare Aesch. Cho. 
507, tov ék Buvb0d KNWOTHPA TwovTeEs 
Mvov: and of the net cast over Troy, 
Agam. 357-361, oreyavoy Sixrvov . . . 


Méya dovdelas ydyyakiov, drys wavaddrov, - 


The word ayis is dx. Ney. in‘ Homer, and, 
in the sense of mesh, in all Greek till we 
come to Oppian. 

489. ékméprovo’, al. -wo’, but the 
reversion to the principal construction is 
more Epie. 

492. evurq is here, as always, reproof 
as felt by him to whom it is addressed, 
cf. A402, & 104, « 448. Hector is 
urged to ‘‘ put away, remove from him- 
self,” the reproach which is laid upon 
him by the allies. The expression is 
the converse of pduov dvdwar B 86, 
Edeyxelyv dvabjoe. X 100. It is there- 
fore quite needless to follow Nauck 
in reading wrodéy Oar, ‘accept their 
rebuke.” The MSS. vary between Xade- 
my and xparephy : the latter is given by 
the best. Paley compares Hes. Opp. 
762, phun—apyaren pépew Xarerh & dzro- 
Géc8a, which shews the evident origin 
of the variation. The interpretation of 
the Schol., that Hector is urged ‘to give 
up the habit of severe rebuke” towards 
his allies, is on every ground untenable. 

495. Sotpe, so Bekker for dodpa of 
MSS. ; no doubt rightly; ef. T Th), 
43, ete. 


it 


ut 
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dtpivov mayécacbar, éyerpe Sé dvAOTLY airy. 
oi & eENediyOnoav kal évavtios écrav "Ayaidy: 
"Apyetou § bréuewav dorrées ode bdBnbev. 
ws 8 dvewos dyvas fopéer lepds Kat Grads 


b) 5 lal , v4 
AVOPOV ALK LOVTWY, OTE TE 


Eav01 Anuntnp 500 


/ > / rm wd / 
KPLVn ETTELYOMEVOV QAVEMLOV KQApPT OV TE Kab dyvas* 
¢ Ie Wf fx 
at 6 vmonNeveaivortat axyuppial? as TOT “Ayauol 


NY / / ¢ lal 
Nevkol vrreple yévovTo Kovicdre, Ov pa dv adTav 
> \ >? oe 3 / / vA 
ovpavov és TodkvyaNKoy érréTANYoV TOdES imTO?, 


SN 3 / ¢ \ > » € a 
ay eriypicyopmévwv: uTo 5 eatpedoy ivioyhes: 
ot O€ pévos Yeipav iOds pépov. 


505 
appt oé vicra 


Godpos “Apns éxdrduwe pdyn Tedecow apyyor, 
> an 

TavToe éTovyopevos, TOD O éxpalawwer éedeTpas 
? ry 

DoiBov ’AToAX@vVOS ypuTadpor, Os puy averyeLy 


Tpwoly Oupov éyetpas, érel ide Tladrad’ ’AOnvnv 


510 


oixomévny: 7 yap pa Twédev Aavaoicw apnyov. 


499. tepds, consecrated to Demeter: 
cf. A 631, dddirou lepoi dxriy. ddan, 
here and N 588, Y 496, “threshing floor,” 
generally “orchard.” But the former 
meaning seems to be the oldest, cf. ddéw, 
ddodw, dws, and many kindred forms 
from root Fed, which will be found in 
Curt. Gr. Ht. no. 527. The question 
whether the right form is d\w7 or ddwy 
is doubtful; we have a similar variation 
between ddodw and ddodw, but thee in 
any case does not seem to be primitive, 
and it is therefore best to follow the 
MSS. in reading ddwds, though La 
Roche prefers ddwds, on the strength of 
the tradition of the grammarians. For 
another elaborate simile taken from the 

rocess of winnowing cf. N 588 sqq._ It 
2 not clear whether the wind used is 
ereated by a fan, or whether they took 
advantage of the natural wind; but the 
probability seems in favour of the former, 
so that éwevyouévwv will be a passive. 

503. 8¢ atrSv, through the men (as 
opposed to the horses), ze. the mpduaxou 
fighting in front of their chariots. 

504. modvxadkov, as y 2; cf. xdAxeos 
P 425, crdnpeos, 0 329. For the thematic 
pluperfect émémAnyov cf. H. G. § 27. 

505. €rupic-yonevav seems to apply to 
the whole of the combatants, not to iz- 
mov, as generally thought. tmérrpepov, 
kept wheeling about, as the line of 
mpouaxor on whom they attended swayed 
backwards and forwards. Cf. 58l.s° 3° 

506. For pévos xerpav, tOdsy pipev we 


e@e ? 
9a 


may compare avy p Baroy . . . méve’ 
avipay A 447, and épida mpopépovrac 
He 

507. paxy may go either with the 
preceding or the following words. The 
rhythm and the analogy of A 521 are in 
favour of the second alternative, while 
Il 567 speaks for the first, and the 
omission of the object around which the 
darkness is cast produces a rather bare 
effect. Perhaps uayy may be regarded 
as performing a double function, going 
both with éké\uWe and dprywr. 

508. For the éperpal in question see 
455. 

509. The epithet xpvocopos recurs only 
in O 256, and has caused some surprise, 
since the sword is not the weapon of 
Phoebus. So in the Hymn. Cer. 4 even 
Demeter is called ypucdopos, and accord- 
ing to the Schol. on O 256, Iévdapos 
xpvcdopa ’Oppéa dyolv. Hence some 
of the old grammarians explained éop 
as having meant originally ‘‘imple- 
ment,” éAov, in the widest sense, to 
include both the winnowing-fan of 
Demeter and the lyre of Apollo. But 
there is no trace in Homer of such a 
wide meaning of the word dop, which is 
probably the same as ensis (for 2-sor ; 
Schrader, S. wad U. p. 315). We can only 
say that this seems to be one of the 
archaic epithets of gods, of which we 
cannot understand the full significance. 

53° S21; ctxougvyv, somewhere between 


5 2992 and’-418 « see note on the latter 
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/ =) 3 if 
avtos & Aiveiay ara tiovos €& advTovo 
e if / id a) 
Ke, Kal ev aoTnOecot pmévos Pare Troimeve Kady. 
\ iN / 
Ailvetas 8 érdpoiot peOiatato: Tot dé yapnoar, 


S fe / 
@s eldov Swov Te Kal apTeywéa TpootoyTa 


515 


Kal pévos éoOrov éyovta: peTadrAnoay ye ev ov TL 
ov yap éa Tovos dAXos, dv apyupoTokos éyerpev 
"Apns te Bpotorouyos "Epis 7 dpoTtov pewavia. 

tous © Alavte dvw kab "Odvaceds cai Acoundns 


/ € BY ‘A > x 
atpvvov Aavaods modemeCéuev* of dé Kal avTol 


520 


/ YA > / 
ote Bias Tpdwv trredeidicay ote iwxKas, 
a / / / 
arr” Euevoy vehérynaw éoxotes, as Te Kpovier 


vf yy 
vnvewins éotnoev er akpoTroNoLowy Operow 


x > > o ” 
atpéuas, Opp ebdnat pévos Bopéao Kal &d\rwv 


n >) Vf. ov / / 
Say perov QVEL@V, OL TE vepea OKLOEVTA 


Or 
bo 
Or 


a fal a Df: 
Tvoimnow Nvyuphot StacKidvaow aévTes: 


e lal / 

as Aavaol Todas jévoy gumredov 008 béBovto. 
5 / 

"Arpeidns 8 av bpirov éhoita TorAdrR Kerev@V: 


€e 


> » BA 5 ¢f- 

& diro., avépes ote Kal Gdxipov Arop édeaOe, 
an Ni; so f: 

adjrous T aideicbe kata kpatepas topivas. 


530 


fal / 4 JEN / 
aidouévoy avopav Tré€oves cOoL HE TepavTat, 


line. But the lines 508-511 are almost 
certainly an interpolation, as was shewn 
by M. Haupt, for they are not all 
consistent with the content of 455-459, 
to which they refer. Besides in 461-470 
Ares has been doing precisely what he 
is now said to have been bidden to do. 
The repetition of dpfywy in the form 
dpnyev is clumsy, and atrés 512 is not 
clear; it seems to have supplanted an 
original PotBos. 

516-518 look like an interpolation to 
explain what some prosaic rhapsode 
seems to have felt as a lack of historical 
probability. mévos &dAos is not a 
Homeric phrase: we can only explain 
it to mean ‘‘toil of different sort,” é.e. 
war as opposed to curiosity. Heyne has 
remarked that for é\Xos we should rather 
expect an epithet such as almvs. dpyv- 
pdrofos is not elsewhere used as a sub- 
stantive, but we may compare yAavedmes 
© 373, etc., npryéveca x 197. The last 
half of 518 is from A 440. It may 
further be observed that "Epis in the 
other passages where she is mentioned 
(A 440, A 3, 73, T 48) always appears in 


521. iwxds, apparently conn. with 
dusxkw : Curtius explained it as passing 
through the form djéxw, and losing the 
5; but in the last edition of his Gr. Et. 
he appears to have abandoned this. Cf, 
E 740, A 601. 

525. vyvewtns: for this genitive of 
time see H. G. § 150. We may also 
compare the use of the gen. with éri in 
Attic. 

525. faxpedv, MSS.: the original 
form must have been faxpeéwv. Ahrens 
(Beitr. i. 4) derives the word as faxpéFns 
from xelp (stem yxepF), applied properly 
to warriors, ‘‘strong-handed”; and then 
by metaphor to wind and horses (N 684), 
“strong” simply. This seems more 
natural than the ordinary derivation 
from xpavw, éxpaov (on which see 138). 

529. GAkwpov Frop erecGe only here: 
but cf adkwor Frop éxwv, IL 209, 264. 
The phrase has a superficial resemblance 
to our “take heart.” In the repetition 
of these lines 0 561-564 we have aid 
béc@ é&vt Oud. For the Homeric con- 
ception of aiddés see Nagelsbach, Hom. 
Theol. 323. Most MSS. give 8 after 


the introduction to a fight, Neavercastally,:  saydenévwy, but Ar. omitted it, and it is 
as here, in the course ef it. ROSE omsleseeItOD ayecessary, 
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>] / 7 
Aiveiw érapov peyabdpov, Anuxdwvta 
/ A fal mime. 
Ilepyacidny, dv Tedes duds Upidpoo réxecow 535 
a > \ \ 
Tiov, met Boos éoxe peta TpwToLoL pwayerOaL. 


Tov pa Kat aomida Soup) Bdre Kpetov “Ayapyéuvev: 

7 & ov« &yyos épuTo, Suamrpo 5é eloato yadxos, 

vetaipn & év yaotpl bia SCworhpos éXaccev. 

Sovmncev Sé trecav, apaBnce &é Tevye em avo. 540 


ld > i an 
év@ adr’ Aiveias Aavady édev dvdpas apioTous, 
vie Atoxdjos KpyOwvd te ’Opairoyér Te, 


a € ni \ / 
TOV pa TaTHp mev Evatey eveTievyn evil Pnpy 


pla 


KX / / 2 8 lal 
apveios Buoto.o, yévos & Hv €x Totapoto 


*Ardecod, bs 7 edpd péee LvrAl@v dud yains, 545 


a L 2"9 
OS TEKET Opciroyov TONET oT avdpecow AVAKTA* 


"Opairoyos & dp’ étixte Avoxdja peydOupor, 
ex d¢€ AroxAjos Seduudove Taide yevéo On», 


Kp7Oev ’Opciroyos te, wayns ev eiddte Taans. 
N \ fs) ee / / SEN n 
T@ [EV ap nEnoavTe peratvawy étl vnov 550 
"Trwov eis evr@dov dw’ ’Apyelovow érréa Onv, 
tuunv “Arpeidns “Ayapéuvove cat Mevedrdo 
apvupévas To 8 avOu Tédos Gavarovo Kadvrev. 


/ / / / + fal 
oi@ TH ye NéovTE VW bpEos KopudHaow 


538. See on A 138. 

539. veatpy, only in this phrase, conn. 
with véaros, ve.d6, in the sense ‘‘ lowest” 
- (root ni, which is found in Skt. in the 
sense ‘“‘down’’). The ordinary deriva- 
tion from vé(F)os is untenable; as the 
local sense of véos is not to be established 
from a few casual uses of Lat. novissimus, 
when it does not occur in all Greek, much 
less in Homer. véaros it is true is used 
occasionally in Attic Greek = vewraros, 
but this is likely enough to happen, as 
a word in universal use is always apt to 
- attract to itself sporadic archaic forms 
which resemble it. Thus Curtius’ objec- 
tions to Fick’s and Hbel’s explanation 
(Gr. Et. no. 431) seem quite inadequate. 
For the fem. suffix -epa cf. toxéarpa, 
mleipa. Sia {worfipos, and therefore also 
through the lower part, or ¢@ua, of the 
Odpné. See on A 187. 

543. @npq, also in plur. @npal, in 
Messenia; see I 151, y 488, o 186: it is 
the modern Kalamata. 


N 


553. dpvupéve, cf. note on A 159. 

554. ol rH ye as it stands must be 
for rw ‘ye, olw, by a violent hyperbaton, 
the phrase being thus an anticipation of 
Tolw rH in 559; or else it must mean 
‘‘even as they, were two lions bred.” 
Neither alternative is agreeable, the 
second perhaps being the worst, as there 
is no case in H. where a simile is thus 
introduced as a direct statement, the 
relation of the thing illustrated and 
the instance illustrating it being re- 
versed. ‘Ofpe?” Nauck, for rw ye; but 
then the corruption is inexplicable. 
The same may be said of Heyne’s olw 7’ 
atre, and Forstemann’s 7a olw Te. olw 
at@wve conj. Diintzer, when the synizesis 
might explain the corruption but is itself 
unparalleled. The evil is probably past 
remedy, 7 ye representing some adjec- 
tive which was thrust out because it was 
unintelligible and forgotten. As to the 
dual Schol. B mentions the legend that 
two lion’s cubs were always born at one 
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iy / cf A = 
erpadhérny vo untpt Babeins Tappeow VANS 5D 
fe N n 

TH bev ap apmavovte Boas Kat ipia pipra 

A / \ > x 
otaOpmovs avOparav Kepailetov, Opa Kal AUTO 
> n > / If 6 > if NY rn 
avopov év Tadhadunow Katéxtabev oes yarko. 


> / / 
Tolw TH yelpecow UT Aiveiao dapévte 


Karmecétny éhaTnow éorKoTes UYnARow. 560 
To dé mecovT éedénoev apnidiros Mevédaos, 
BH dé Sia Tpopaxywy KexopvOpuévos alSorre yank, 


/ 2 / a 5 ” r L Ke 
OEe€l@y EyXELNV* TOU WTPUVEV [LEVOS PS, 


s 
Ta ppovéwy, va yepow tm’ Aiveiao dapein. 


con 
tov © tev ’Avtiroyos weyabvpov Néoropos vids, 


OU 
for) 
Or 


BH Sé bia Tpopayov: trepi yap Sie Towéve Nadr, 
pn TL TAO, péya 5é ohas arroodyete TOvoLO. 


\ \ \ ean, Noe > Na 
T@ ev 67 Yelpds Te Kal eyyea o€voEevTA 
na / 
avtiov GAdprwv éxéTnVY pewadTe payer Oat, 


"Avtinoyos S& war’ ayys TaploTaTo Towers Lady. 


Or 
ar 
Q 


? lal / \ / 
Aivelas & ov peive, Ooos ep éwy TodemioTns, 
5 A > / s 
as eidev S00 POTE Tap aAAHNOLCL MEVOYTE. 


5 ay m 
ot & érrel ody vexpovs Epvcav peta Nady ’Ayadv, 


T@ pev apa SeirA@ Barétny év yepolv Etalpor, 


avT@ Sé otpeplevte weTa TpwTorct payécOnv. 


or 
a 
Or 


” 
évOa Uvraipévea édétnv atadavtov "Apne, 


birth, and that the lioness never had 
more. 

555. For the intransitive use of érpa- 
oov cf. B 661. 

556. Uhia: this adjective occurs only 
in the phrase igia wda. The nom. may 
he Figuos or Figus: if the latter, Figs may 
be a neuter used adverbially rather than 
a case of Fils = vis. But this last view 
is supported by the analogy of Ie xrdme- 
vos to “Apne (dat) krdwevos. It might be 
supposed that ipsa was formed by a 
mistake from t¢., wrongly supposed to 
beaneuter; but this is highly improbable 
in view of the fact that the adj. oceurs 
only in a single stereotyped phrase, which 
therefore presumably is a part of the origi- 
nal furniture of Epic poetry. © The whole 
question is however difficult; see Curtius, 
Gr, Ht. no. 592. 

567. darorpy ere, droruyxety Touijoevev, 
Schol. B. For the word ef. y 320, 6vrwa 
mptov damrocpykwow dear és médaryos 
méya rotov: and for the thought A 172. 
mor, two MSS.: caet. rdOy. The former 
is preferable though not perhaps abso- 


lutely necessary : see H. G. § 298. odas 
is found only here, elsewhere cq@eas. 
Ahrens conj. oe. 

574. Sedo: for this phrase, which is 
not so much an expression of a sense of 
pathos on the poet’s part as a euphemism 
for “dead” (so Déderlein), cf. & 65, « 65, 
with X 76. 

576. édérny, in accordance with Ho- 
meric usage, can only mean “slew.” 
In N 658 this same Pylaimenes is alive, 
and weeping at the bier of his son, 
This inconsistency has caused infinite 
searching of heart to critics for hundreds 
of years, and is one of the founda- 
tion-stones of Lachmann’s ‘‘ Kleinlieder- 
jiiger” school: even Christ is greatly 
exercised by it. (He thinks that N 658- 
9 may have been an epilogue added to 
furnish a fitting close to N 330-655 when 
recited as a separate poem, and subse- 
quently adopted into the Iliad on account 
of their intrinsic beauty.) Butitis really 
just such a slip as might be made even 
by a poet who wrote; in works which 
must at first have been recorded as well 
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> NY / 

apxov Iaddayovev peyabipov domictdéwv: 
\ \ Cee Den he 

Tov wev ap Atpeidns Souvpixdertos Mevéraos 
€ Lad SP: - al 

eoTaot eyyxel vite, KaTa KAnida TUYHoAS: 


“Avtiroyos S¢ MiSwva Ban nvloyov Oeparovra, 


580 


> \ > » 
ec Odov ’Atrupviddny, 6 § iméotpepe wdvuyas iaaous, 


Xeppacdio aykava tuxdv pwécov: éx & dpa yeupav 

nvia rede edépayte yapat récov ev Kovinow. 

‘Avtiroxos 8° dp’ érai€as Elpes race KOpany, 

avtap 6 y acOpuaiver évepyéos &xrrece dippou 585 
KvpBayos év Kovinow ért Bpexpov Te Kal wpous. 

dna pan éxtrHKer, TUE yap audOovo Babeins, 


lf 2 / 
opp imma mrAnEavTE Yapyal Bdrov év Kovinor, 

\ if me S. f- lal 
tous iwac’ “Avtiroyos, peta dé ctpatov jac’ “Ayatav. 


\. GS. / 
tovs 0 “Extap évonoe kata otiyas, apto 8 ém avrovds 


Kexdnyos ama 5é Tpdav elrrovto dddayyes 591 


Kaptepai: npye © dpa cgw “Apns Kal rote Eve, 


as conceived by the brain alone, it is 
only strange that more such errors are 
not found. Zenod. seems to have written 
the name KvAaévns in N. 

581. The charioteer was following 
close behind his master, and seeing him 
slain was beginning to turn for flight. 

582. tvxelv takes the genitive: hence 
ayxeva must be construed with Bde 
above, zuxwv being used absolutely, 
*“not missing him.” See H. G. § 151. 

583. édépavre: for the use of ivory in 
adorning harness see A 141. 

586. kipBaxos and Bpexpds are drat 
Aeyoueva In Homer. The former recurs 
however in the sense of ‘‘ helmet” in O 
536. Diintzer connects the two by 
explaining the adj. here to mean ‘‘in 
a curve,’ and the substantive ‘‘the 
curved,” z.¢. vaulted part of the helmet ; 
ef. ximrw. The Gramm. quote a doubt- 
ful xvBn = the head, whence also xuBioray 
II 795, = 605. Instead of Bpexuds the 
forms Bpeyuss, Bpéyua, Bpéxua, are found 
in later Greek. 

587. The manner in which Mydon 
falls is not very obvious. The most 
probable event would be that he would 


fall out of the back of the car; for in 


any other direction the rail and frame- 
work of the car would support him. 


- He might then lie with his feet still in 
_ the car, and his head and shoulders upon 


the ground, But then itis hard to see 
how the horses could be said to kick 


him; and the Homeric chariot was 
hardly large enough to hold the whole 
of the legs and part of the trunk of a 
man in a reclining position. It would 
seem therefore that he was standing 
sideways in the car, so as to look at his 
enemy while he wheeled; and when 
wounded fell backwards over the side of 
the car, his knees hooking over the 
dyrvé. The ‘‘soft sand” explains why 
the car was brought for a while to a 
standstill ; it would be absurd to sup- 
pose, as some commentators have done, 
that his head dug a hole in the sand 
so as to keep him fixed. ydp d&pd0oro 
is the reading of several MSS.: vulg. 
ydp p, a mere attempt to improve 
the metre, which was good enough be- 
fore. yap WaudOo.o is another conj. 
with the same object. In 589 Bekker 
reads rovs 6’, but the MSS. give rods 
only, which must be the relative, though 
this does not sound quite like Homer. 
Nauck is perhaps right in marking the 
line “‘spurius?” especially as the next 
begins with the same word. 

592-3 again look like an interpolation. 
For ’Evvaé see 333,-the only other 
passage where she is named. Kvdoipds 
seems to be another _personi i 

, Hes. Scut. Her. 156, Ar. Pax 
compare “Ad«kj and “Iw«y H 740, 
éxovoea then 
But 
TONE LOLO 


255 5 
and perhaps ®vga I 2. 
means “having as her attendant.” 


comparing A 4, "Epiéa... 
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4 pev eyovoa KvOoumov avaroéa SnuoTHTos, 
"Apns 8° év maddunoe med@pvov éyyos évepa, 


U eo) 
potra 8 ddXote pev mpdcO’ “Exropos, adXoT omic bev. 


595 


rov 88 iSdv plynce Bony ayabds Avopundys. 
as &° br avhp arddapvos, tay ToNéos medLoLo, 
ony er @kupo@ ToTaL@ Grade TpPOpEovTe, 
abp@® pmopyvpovta idév, avd T Spay orricco, 


a dh east ae a, 
&s tote Tudeidns aveydfero, etre Te NAM 


600 


“@ pirot, otov 8) Oavpalomev “Extopa Siov 


by / 


ALY MNTNV rT éuevar Kal Oapoaréov TONELLI THY" 


a 


To 


c 


e lal a \ > / : 
5° aiel mapa eis ye Peay, 05 Nowyov amuvet 


la lal lal 2 \ > / 
Kal vov ol Tapa Keivos "Apns BpoTe@ avopl €oKes. 


an / \ > / 
Gna pos Tpdas TeTpappEevolr aley OTTLTTW 


605 


elxere, und’ Ocois peveawwemev ips wayer@ar.” 


Ted oi 


&s dp’ &bn, Tpdes 8€ wdra oyedov 7rvOov avTaov. 
BA ies , an / > i / 
év0’ “Extowp duo pate KaTEeKTAaVEY elOoTe Yapuns, 
/ 
ely evi dipp@ éovte, Mevéc Onv "Ayylarov TE. 


Tm Se TecdvT édénae péyas TeXapowvios Alas: 
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a / a 
oth S& pan éyyds lov cal axovtice Soupi dace, 

\ 4 ” / er A OD TREN A 
kal Barev “Apdiov Ledayou viov, bs p’ évi Mace 


vale TOAVKTHLWY TOAVANLOS, ANAG E jLotpa 


LO VA \ / / \ ie 
Ay emixovpjoovta peta Upiapov te Kal vias. 


Tov pa Kata Soothpa Bdrev TeXapovios Aias, 


ih cy. f} Ni / / ” 
vetatpn © év yaotpt tayn SodktyooKioy eyyos, 


Sovmnaev bé TET OV. 


0 © érédpape haidipos Alas 


7, / lal Peo / ges 
Tevyea TVANTWV" Tpaes & ert dovpat éyevay 


répas pera xepoly €xovoay, it is quite 
possible that «vdo.uds may be an attri- 
bute of Enyo, which she is regarded as 
carrying in her hand. The epithet 
dvai8hs, which is sometimes applied to 
inanimate objects, decides nothing. 

597. améXapvos, which occurs only 
here, may very likely mean, as suggested 
by Autenrieth, ‘unable to swim,” sine 
palmis. It is generally understood to 
be ‘‘ shiftless,” without resource. 

601. ctoy, neuter, used as an exclama- 
tion, “how,” ¢.e. how wrongly, @avpé- 
towev is probably an imperfect. 

603. mapa eis: the hiatus here can 
hardly be right; van Herw. conj. dp’ 
dp’ ets, Bentley mapa rls ye, Nauck dp’ 
#es, a form which is found in Hesiod, 
Theog. 145 (a suspected passage however), 
and would support Benfey’s comparison 


with Skt. évana rather than Curtius’ 
derivation from root sam (see Gr. Et. 
599). 

604. Ketvos, “there”; DT 391, cf. H 
175, K 341, 477. dbuAig, 

606. MSS. peveatvéuevy, Ahrens and 
Heyne pevealvere Fidr. Nauck con- 
jectures Ae@ for @eo?’s, on his principle 
that the shorter form of the dat. plur. 
is to be expelled from Homer. 

612. Ilavrg, this would seem to be 
the same as ’Amaoés in B 828. Of 
course we might read év ‘Amaiw@ here. 
But the shorter form is supported not 
only by the MSS., but by Strabo as 
well as Herod. and the Ht. Magn. For 
614 compare B 834; it is evident that 
the composer of the lines in B had this 
passage before him, though there Amphios 
is called son of Merops. 
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? / / 
ofa Tappavowvta: adxos 8 avedéEato TrodXd. 


Set ¢ \ fal 5) 
avTap 0 aE TpogBas éx vexpod yadxeov éyyos 


5) A UES at Yee 
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>’ 2 > PNG) 

éoTacat ovd ap éT ada duvycato Tevyea Kana 
” > rE fa} > / \ / 

a@pouv apedéobat: éreiyeto yap Beréerouv. 

8 lal 8 sé > > Ma AY / > , 
elge 0 OY apdhiBacw Kpatepny Tpdwy ayepoywr, 
a ONG / Wee} fa) Aone. J Sg 2) WY? 

ot ToAOL Te Kal EcOAol épéctacay eyxe EyovTes, 
tf 2 / / 

ot € peyav ep éovta Kal ibOipov Kal ayavov 625 
> ooeeS: / € 

aoav aro oheiwv: o 6€ yaoodpevos TerewixyOn. 

e e \ L 
@s ol mev TovéovTo KaTa KpaTepHy boplvny: 


TAnrorenwov & “Hpaxreidnv jiv te péyav Te 


@poev eT avTibéwm > 80 7 7 
p vTiléw Lapirndove pmotpa Kpataw). 


KS oY ey, \ \ 3 
of & Ote 61) oxedov joav én’ adXHAOLoW iovTes, 


630 


/ 
vids @ viwvds te Avos vehernyepérao, 


Ni \ / fi a 
Tov Kat TrXyrodemos TpoTepos pds mUOoY eeumrev: 
“ Saptidov, Auxiwy Bovdndope, tis Tou avaryen 
/ > TANS] a/v ‘a > / if 
Trace evOdS eovte wayns adanwove hot ; 
86 Oé / A x if > f 
yrevdopuevor O€ cé hact Atos yovoy airytoxouo 625 
CN > \ \ / > 7 > a 
ElLVal, ETTEL TOAAOY KEelv@V éTrLdEevEat avopar, 


PN \ > / I] \ / ’ / 

ot Avos é&eyevovto ért mpotépwv avOpdrev: 
al 

adXotov twa hace Binv “Hpaxkdetnv 


623. d&pdlBaots, only here (but cf. 
apoBacts 8 75). It clearly means the de- 
fence of the fallen body by the Trojans: 
ef. the use of the verb in A 37, ¢ 198, 
EB 299, & 477, P 4, etc. Déoderlein is 
therefore wrong in taking it to mean 
‘he feared to be surrounded by the 
Trojans.” 

625-6 = A 534-5, ¢.v. 

627. We now come to an episode 
(627-698) which is doubtless a later 
addition, probably by the same hand 
to which we owe the insertion of the 
Rhodians in the Catalogue ; see note on 
B 655. Not only can the passsage be cut 
out here without being missed, but it is 
not alluded to in any way whatever in 
any other part of the Iliad. Von Christ 
seems to regard it as having furnished a 
model for the fight of Patroklos and 
Sarpedon in II, but the connexion is in 
any case not close, and the converse 
might equally be the case, as 674 evi- 
dently assumes the later story. The 
treatment of the subject is excellent, and 
shows that the composition must at least 
date from an age when Epic poetry was 
still in its bloom. 

632. It has been pointed out by Ameis 


that this is the only passage where the 
apodosis to the formal 630 contains a cal. 
636. From this line on A is again 
written by the first hand (see on 337). 
638. @AX’ otov MSS. with Ar. and 
Aristophanes: dA)’ ofoyv (2) Nikias and 
Parmenio: daddoltov Tyrannio, followed 
by Bekker, Nauck, and Christ. The 
first reading may be taken in two 
ways: (1) exclamative, ‘‘but what a 
man do they say was H.!” (2) “But 
(those sons of Zeus were) such as.” (2) 
involves an awkward ellipse, and in (1) 
the presence of 4\d¢ is hardly consistent 
with the sense assumed. ofos when used 
exclamatively always begins a clause, 
e.g. 601, a 32, etc., and in the phrases 
® momo... olov ames H 455, cf. O 
286, etc. In 6 242, \ 519, where dA)’ 
ofov begins a line, it is evidently sub- 
ordinate to a preceding verb (though it 
is no doubt true that this subordinate 
use originally grew out of a primitive 
parataxis where ofos was an exclamation). 
Thus &Aotov seems to be decidedly the 
best reading. The objections of Ameis, 
(a) that dddotds mus are not elsewhere 
found together, (b) that dAXotos is not 
elsewhere in H. used of purely mental 
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“n ZL wh 
eival, €uov matépa Opacvpéuvova Cujodéorta, 


i, 
bs Tote Sevp’ éerCav &vex’ irtov MaopédovTos 


640° 


&& olns ody vnvol Kal avdpdot Tavpotépotow 
Thlou é€ararake modu, yipwce © ayuias: 
col € KaKxos péev Oupos, aropOuviOovce Sé Naoi. 
ove€é Ti oe Tpdecow diopar ardxap écec Oat A 
NOovT éx Avins, od& ei para Kaptepos éoct, 645 
aN br’ éuol Sunbévta Tiras ’AiSao_Trepjoev.” ae 
Tov 8 ab Laprndov Aveiov ayos avtiov nida: 
“ TAnronew’, 4) Tou Kelvos atroédecev "INov tpnv 
avépos adpadinaw ayavod AaopédovTos, 
6s pa pw ed EpEavta Kak@ Hvirare pb, 650 
ov8 amédoy’ immous, av eivexa THAOOEY 7rOEv. 
col & éya évOade dnl povov Kat Khpa wédavav 
€& euéOev redEecOar, gud © tv7d Soup dapévra 
edyos euol Saceww, Wuynv & "Aide KAVTOTOAG.” 
as Pato Laprndav, 6 8 avécyeto pweldwov éyyos 655 


qualities, are only weak special pleading. 
The latter indeed is hardly true in the 
case of 7 265. Finally it is urged that 
adoidy Twa is too weak an expression in 
this speech. ‘lhe question is one which, 
in the almost equal balance of authorities, 
must be left to each reader to decide for 
himself. Of course in a case like this 
MS. authority has no independent value. 
For the masculine adj. with Blyv cf. A 
690, etc. (H. G. § 166, 1), 


639, Opacvpeuvova, here and \ 267 
only, probably to be referred rather to 
Mévos (néuwova) than pévew. Cf. ’Aya- 
Meu wr. 

641. For the legend that Herakles 
had saved Hesione, the daughter of 
Laomedon, from a sea-monster, and had 
then destroyed the city because defrauded 
of his recompense, the famous mares of 
the stock of Tros, ef. Y 145. For olys 
ovv one good MS. reads otyow, which 
is to be preferred as giving the longer 
form of the dative. With 646 compare 
WV 71. 


653. rev§eo Oar, in passive signification, 
as Odvaros Kal fotpa réruxra, I 101: 
Taxa THdE TeTevEeTaL almds dreOpos, M 
345, and many similar instances. Ameis- 
Hentze strangely deny the possibility of 
the use of revgec@a in this way, and say 
that it must be from tvyydvew ; but the 
only analogy which can be quoted is far 


from close: A 684, & 231, ruxe (TUyxave) 
moANd. But the question is one of com- 
paratively small importance, as tevxw 
and ruvyxdvw are simply different forms 
of the same verb, the intrans. forms 
éruxov érixnoa TeT’xnKa being said te 
““come from” one present, the transitive 
érevéa Tevéw, and the passive rerevEouat, 
rérvyuat from the other. The present 
phrase shews exactly where the point of 
contact between the two lies. 

654. The epithet kAvtér@Ao0s may 
perhaps mean only that Hades, like an 
earthly king, has splendid horses as a 
sign of regal magnificence. But as it 
is used of no other god it is possible 
that it indicates the connexion of the 
horse with the under-world. There is 
no other trace in Homer of such an 
idea ; but the god of death is commonly 
associated with the horse in Etruscan 
art, and the modern Greek death-god 
Charos is always in the popular imagi- 
nation. conceived as riding. So too the 
horse always has his place in the story of 
the rape of Persephone. For the bearing 
of this on the vexed question of the sig- 
nificance of the horse in  sepulchral 
monuments see Prof. P. Gardner’s paper 
in J. H.S. vy. 114. It is probable that 
we have here a trace of ¢the religious 
ideas, not of the Greeks strictly speaking, 
but of the earlier non-Aryan population 
whom they subdued. 
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Trnrorepos: Kal Tov pev dwapth Sobpata papa 
ex yelpav HuEav: 0 pev Bddev adyéva pécoov 
Laprndav, aiypr S& Svaprepés HAO areyewvn, 
Tov d€ Kat bpOarpav épeBevvy VDE éxddvrpev: 
TrAnrorenos & dpa pnpov apiotepov eyxei waxp@ 660 
BeBrAHKew, aiypr dé SiésovTo patwowoa, 
dotéw eyypiyupOcioa, matHp S Ere Rowyov dpuvev. 

of pev dp avtiOcov Xapmnddva Siou ératpor 
éFépepov moréuovos Bapuve dé pwv Sdpu pwaxpov 
EAKOmEVOV' TO mev Ov TLS émeppadcaT ovdSE VONGCED, 665 
pnpod e&eptcas Sdpu petdwor, opp’ ériBain, 
oTrevoovTar: Tolov yap exov Tovov apptéTrovTes. 
TAnorcpov © évép@bev éevevypsdes ’Axasot 


éLédepov trorgmoro: vonoe dé dios Odvaceds 


TAnpova Oupov Eywv, waiwnoe Sé of pirov ijTop* 670 
pepunpr&e 8 erevta cata ppéva Kal Kata Ovpdr, 


x , \ e\ 2 / , 
1) TT pOTEp@ Atos VLOV épuySovmroto OL@KOL, 


a of n / Mf \ 
4 & ye TOv TAEovev AvKlov amd Oupoy édouTO. 


BEAD sf > 


OU ap 


"OSvache peyarytope popoipov ev 


ipOtpov Aids vidv amoxtapev of€s yarno: 675 


TO pa kata TANOdv Avel@y tpdre Ovpov ’A@Hvn. 


&0’ & ye Koipavov eitev ’AXdotopa te Xpoplov te 
, > 
“ArxavSpov 0" Adov te Nonpwova te Uptraviv te. 


if tA > if / Tal 
kal vi « &re wrAéovas Avklov Krave Sios "OdSvacers, 


ei pn ap o&d vonoe péyas Kopubaionros “Exrap. 680 


656. dpaprq MSS., duapry Ar., who 
held it to be syncopated from dpaprHdny. 
This is of course wrong, but very prob- 
ably the omission of the « may be a 
genuine tradition of the fact that the 
adverb was originally not a dative but 
an instrumental. The accent should 
then be amapr7. 


661. patpdooa: for this personifica: 
tion of the spear cf. \Aadmeva A 574, 
0 317, and A 126. 


662. er, like 674 a hint of the future 
death of Sarpedon at the hands of 
Patroklos. éyxpubetoa, grazing: the 
word is always used of close contact in 
Homer: « 516, Y 334, 338, N 146, 
P 405, 413, H 272. For a full discussion 
of this and cognate verbs see Ahrens, 
Beitriige, p. 12 sqq. 

666. émrtBaln, stand on his feet, cf. 
uw 434, ode ornpléac mociv eumedov ob’ 


émiBjvat. The phrase however is a 
curious one, and Nauck and others are 
pera right in rejecting the line as a 
gloss. 

667. dpdvérovres, dealing with him, 
lit. ‘‘handling him”; they had too 
much to do with the work of carrying 
and protecting him. 

670. patynoe here evidently indicates 
violent rushing, as 661: cf. O 413, 
palvera 7TOP. 

673, tv mredvav Avklov, see H. G. 
§ 264, ‘the article marks contrast, but 
not definition, or should take the lives of 
more Lykians instead. Here of méoves 
does not mean ‘the greater number’ 
but ‘q@ greater number,’ in contrast to 
the person mentioned.” 

678. This line is taken verbatim by 
Vergil, Aen. ix. 767; Ovid, Met. xiii. 
258. 
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BH Sé Sia mpopdyov KexopvOuévos alors yarKe 
deiua pépwv Aavaoior: yapn 8 dpa ot mpoc.dyte 
Lapirndwy Aros vids, eros 8 ddodudvov eutrev: 

“ TIpeapidn, wry dn we EXwp Aavaoiow éaons 


rn f / x / eds 
KeloOat, GAN érduvvov: erevtad pe Kal AltroL aiwv 


685 


\ 5) PAS) ay, 3 
év Tones vwerépn, erred ovK ap Ewedrov eyo ye 
/ 2 / tal 
vootnaas oikovee hirny és Tratpida yaiav 
er) ig os / /- \ at es 29 

evdpavéety aroyov Te hidny Kal viriov viov. 

& uf \ ? yA / 6 / \ Hy 

as Pato, Tov 6 ov TL tpocédn KopuOaionros KTP, 


arra TrapniEev edimnuévos dppa Tayiora 


690 


\ \ e/ 
acat ’Apyeious, modéwv 8’ ard Oupov erosTOo. 


/ a lal 
of ev dp’ avtiOcov Laprndova Siow Eraipor 


e / \ t ee 
eloav oT airytoxowo Avos TepiKarrE Hny@ 


éx 8° dpa ot pnpod Sdpu pelrwvov ace Ovpate 


iPOipwos [lekaywv, 65 of didos Fev éraipos: 


695 


tov & édume uy, Kata 8 oplarwav KéyuT’ aynrvs. 
S aS / \ \ \ / 
abris 8° eumvtOn, rept dé mvow) Bopéao 
an v / 
Cwyper érumvelovoa Kaas Kexadnota Ouvpdrv. 


“Apyetoe 8° bm’ "Apne cab “Exrops YaNKoKopveTH 


Yoh \ fal 
OUTE TOTE T POT PETOVTO MeNAWaav ért VNWV 


700 


+ > > id re > ’ TN b] / 
ovTe ToT avTepepovto wayn, GAN aidy briccw 
/ Sane ries \ / -¥ 
xabov8’, ws ériOovto peta Todecow Apna. 
4 / an if, x, > / 
év0a tiva tpadtov, tiva 8° botatov eEevaprEav 


683. On account of Féros Bentley 
interchanged Acds vids and mpoordyri. 
But the violation of the digamma may 
be due to the later origin of the episode. 
for the constr. xépq ot, see H. G. § 145, 
note 4, 

685. KetoBat, the long a in thesi is 
excused by the strong diaeresis at the 
end of the first foot. Cf A 39, B 209, 
ete) HG. § 380) 

690. For the construction of Nedun- 
pévos see note on A 465, 

693. gyy@: this can hardly be the 
same as the oak which formed a land- 
mark close to the Skaian gate (Z 237, 
H 22, 60, 1354, A 170, © 549), as there 
is no hint that the fighting is near the 
walls. Any oak was equally sacred to 
Zeus. 

694. Oipafe simply = out, as IL 408, 
@ 422, « 410, etc. It can hardly be 
meant that the spear is thrust through 
like the arrow in 112. 

697. éurviven, La R.; it appears from 


Schol. A on X 475 that this was the 
reading of Ar.; MSS. aumviven, but 
this word is properly used of a panting 
warrior recovering his breath, A 327, 
X 222, ete., éumvivOn, of one who has 
fainted ‘‘coming to.” See La R., H. T. 
190. Van Herwerden has pointed out 
that the correct form must be -7vb0n, as 
there is no trace of a » in any other 
form. The Townl. gives dumvicbn: A 
has dumvtOy with y added above. 
Hesych. €urvteyn, & éaurg éyévero, Kat 
Eppovncev. 

698. {éypet perhaps here from gw 
and dyelpew (or éyelpew), and thus a 
different verb from the commoner 
swypeiv = to take prisoner (§wds-drypety). 
Ovpsv is object of kexagnéra, as is clear 
from € 468, ur) we... Jaudon kexadnora 
Ouudv. Compare X 467, amd Wuxhy éxd- 
muocev. The verb means *“ having 
breathed ont”; ef, Hesych. xéxnde, 
TéOvnke, and kexagnora, éxmemveuKbra. 
Curtius, Gr. Et. no. 36, and p. 511. 
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WA 
Exrwp te Upiduoto ras Kal yadxeos "Apes ; 


> / 72 
avTieov TevOpavt’, émt S& mrAnEvrov ‘Opéctny, 


705 


Tphxyov 7 atyxunrny Airddov Oivopuady Te, 
Oivoridny 8 “EnXevoy cai OpécBiov aioropuitpyy, 
és p ev "Try valeoke péya TAOUTOLO pmeuNros, 
Ain KeKALWEVOS Kyndioids: map Sé of addow 


lal / an 
vatov Bowwtol, wada triova Shwov éyovres. 


710 


\ Dias 5 Hf / 
Tous 8° ws ovv évonoe Ded NevKeAEVOS “Hpn, 
> , ? / 2 oN A Ae. / 
Apyeious dX€éxovtas évl KpatepH topivn, 
> Y Meee? °-AG f: 54 / A 
avTix nvainy érea TTEpoevTa Tpocnvoa* 


co X 4 > v \ / > , 
@ TOTO, auyloVvoto Atos TEKOS, aTPUT@V, 


me h \ Lo} 
7p Gduov Tov pdOov vréotnwev Mevedrdg, 


715 


CEN > / > b] / ’ / 
tov EKTTEPOAVT EUTELVEOV atrovéec Oat, 


> A a 
ef o0T@ paiverOar éacomev otro "Apna. 


arr’ dye 82) Kal vat pedapeOa Oovpidos axis.” 


707. atodoptrpnv, having a sparkling 


irpn, or metal waist-band, which was> 


visible below the thorax. See note on 
A137. Butmann, Lewil. p. 66, explains 
it to mean ‘‘with flexible uirpn,”’ which 
he takes to be a band worn under the 
worn and invisible ; but, as Ar. rightly 
observed, ‘‘Homer does not make 
epithets dd rév dgavay,” and this 
interpretation is therefore untenable. 
aiédos is regularly used of the glancing 
of light on metallic surfaces, as in 
KopvOatonos, alohodapyé. The  dwpné 
being made of two solid plates of metal 
could certainly not be called in any 
sense flexible. 

708. “YAy with ¥ also H 221, but v in 
B 500: Zeuod. “Ydy, but the name of 
the Boeotian town was certainly Hyle: 
a Lydian “Yéy is mentioned in T 385. 
pepnros with gen. only here and N 297, 
469. The use may be classed with those 
mentioned in H. G. § 151, c, d. So 
Aesch. Sept. 178, wérec0é & iepSv Snulwy. 

709. KecAupévos, “‘on the shore of,” 
ef. O 740 mévrw Kexdypévor, IL 68 pyypive 
Oardoons KekNarar. The word seems 
properly to be used of land sloping to the 
water’s edge, 6 608, v 235, axrh Kei’ at 
xexyuévn. The Kephisian lake seems to 
be the Copais as in Pind. P. xii. Die: 
see Pausan. ix. 38, 5. 

710. 8fpov here evidently has the 
purely local sense, ‘‘territory”: for 
which see on B 547. 

711. The following section, down to 


the end of the book, is rejected by the 
school of Lachmann, following Haupt. 
The most serious objection to it seems to 
be that the long and pompous description 
of the equipment of the two goddesses is 
out of proportion to the effect they pro- 
duce on the battle-field, and that the 
wounding of Ares, which does not seem 
to be contemplated in 130-2, is an 
exaggerated attempt to outbid the 
wounding of Aphrodite. 753-4 seem 
also to be borrowed, not very appropri- 
ately, from A 498-9, and, as von Christ 
has remarked, 791 from N 107. So also 
719-721 = © 381-8, 733-737 = © 384- 
388, 745-752 = © 389-396. It can 
hardly be said positively that either 
passage is older than the other, so far 
as the evidence of borrowing goes; but 
the general character of © would lead us 
to believe that the lines are originally in 
place here. Again 711-712 = H 17-18, 
713 = A 69, 714 = B 157, 716 = B 118, 
738 =B 45, 743 = A 41, 769=9 46, 
775-6 = 368-9, 782-3 = H 256-7, 787 = 
© 228. This is certainly a suspicious 
proportion of borrowed lines; but on 
the other hand the style of the passage 
is spirited, and does not shew any weak- 
ness of imagination. 

715. For the use of the cognate accu- 
sative with troorfva cf. B 286, x 483; 
and see H. G. § 136 (3). dv is here 
demonstrative, ‘‘ that.” We do not hear 
elsewhere of any such promise made by 
the goddesses to Menelaos. 
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a / 
as ébat’, oS’ ariOnce Oecd yRavKearTis ’AOnyn. 


 pev errovyomevn ypvodumuKas évtvev trmrous 720 
“Hpn tpécBa bed, Ouyarnp weydrovo Kpédvouo- 

"“HBy 8 aud’ dyéerct Oods Bare KapTtnvNa KUKNA, 

KarKea oxTaKvnwa, oLdnpew &Eovt augis. 

TOV } ToL ypucén its abOcTos, avtap trepbev 

xXorKe’ éerlacwtpa Tpocapnpdra, Oadpua iSéc Oa: 725 
TrIpvat © apydtpov eicl TEplopojot aupotépwber. 

Sigpos 5€ ypucéoior Ka} apyupéocw iwaow 

évtétatat, Sora) be Teplopopoe avtuyés eiow. 

Tod 5° €& dpyvpeos pupyds mérev- avtap ér axp@ 

dice xptoevov Kardov Cuydv, év S& Xéradva 730 


722. For a general account of the 
Homeric chariot see Helbig, H. E. pp. 
88-110. The body of the car was very 
light, and when not in use was taken to 
pieces and put upon a stand ; see © 441, 
douara 8 Au Bwmotcr rider, Kar& Nira 
mwerdgoas. Hence the first thing to be 
done in making it ready was to put 
on the wheels, as is done here, For 
oxéerot most MSS. read oxéerdi, one 
dxeopt, which is perhaps right. 

723. Xad«ea, so MSS. ; Bentley conj. 
xarxe’, but the hiatus is legitimate after 
the first foot. The usual number of spokes 
in the early Greek monuments, as well 
as in the Assyrian and Egyptian, is six 
or four; but eight are found in the 
archaic sarcophagus from Klazomenae 
published in the J. H. S. vol. iv. 
In any case, as Eust. remarks, the 
largest number possible would be attri- 
buted to the divine chariot, which has 
all the parts made of metal which in the 
human car were of wood, even straps of 
gold and silver instead of leather, For 
Firus (felloe) = Lat. vitus, see Curtinus, 
Gr. Et. no. 593; and cf. A 486. 

725. érloowrpov, “tire,” from o&rpor, 
another name for the felloe, according 
to Pollux: ef. éveowrpos 2 578: the der. 
is uncertain. 

726. mAqpvy, “nave,” Gr. Et. no. 
366, where Pictet’s explanation “Je plein 
de la roue” is accepted. Tep(Spoyos is 
used here in a slightly different sense 
from 728, though we can translate both 
by “running round.” Here it evidently 
means “‘rotating,” while in 728 
means “surrounding”; B 812 gives yet 
a third meaning. Hesych. Tepldpouoe * 
Tepipepeis, sTpoyyUNor, no doubt applies 
to 726, but does not give so good a 


sense. 
the car. 

727. 8ippos, here in the narrower 
sense of the platform of the car on 
which the riders stood. (Hence the 
breastwork which surrounded it in front 
and at both sides is called érdidpids, K 
475. dxea, which is always used in the 
plural, implies the whole complex body 
of the chariot, including axle, pole, ete.) 
This platform is composed of straps 
strained tight, and interwoven, which 
formed a springy surface such as would 
save the charioteer from the jolting of 
rough ground. This device is known to 
have been employed in Egyptian chariots, 
and gives a simple explanation of the 
phrase évrérarae which has puzzled 
commentators (cf. also K 263, r 577, 
Y 201 &v & érdvuco’ indvra Bods, to form 
a springy bed). See Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians, i. p. 227, J. H. 8. v. 199. 

728. Sorat, apparently because the 
&rvé ran symmetrically round the car, 
forming a handle behind on both sides. 
There is no reagon to suppose that there 
were two rails one above the other. 

729. wé\ev: the transition from the 
descriptive to the narrative tense is 
made one step earlier than we should 
have expected. Hence Bentley conj. 
méXet. But, as Hentze has remarked, the 
imperfect is justified by the fact that the 
pole was not an immovable part of the 
chariot, but was put in when the chariot 
was made ready ; so that the word really 
belongs to the narration, not to the 
description. mé\ev is not simply = 
iw, but means “stood out.” 

730. Store: for the details of the process 
by which the yoke was attached to the 
pole see 2 265-280, and a full discussion 


Guiporépobey, on both sides of 
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Kan’ éBare ypvoev* bd 5é fvyov jyayev "Hen 


Y, eS S n> » ve a 

LUTTTTOUS WKVUTTOOAS, MEMLAVL &pLdos KQAL AUVTNS. 
SEES "AO / / A \ Shey, 

auTap NVaLN KOUPN tos avyloyvoto 


/ \ / 
méTAOV Mev KATEYEVEV EavoY TATPOS eT OvVSEL 
f- (4 eo > \ / 
TowKiNov, Ov Pp avT) ToLnTaTO Kal Kade YEepoly: 


» dé xiTav évddca Ards vehednyepéTao 


A 3) / We / 
Tevyeow &s TONE“oV Owopicaeto SaxpvoerTa. 
’ \ ed ‘Meme, Ya 
apo 8 dp’ dpmorcw Barer aiyidia Ovoavoeccay 
/ a 
Sewwyv, tv mépe pev ravtn PoBos éotepdvotat, 


, Iw > Le 
év © épus, ev © adxn, év O€ Kpuvoecoa boxy), 


740 


év 5é te Topyein cedars Sevvoio Tedapov 

Sevv Te cpepdvy Te, Ads Tépas airyeoyouo. 

xpatl © ér auhiparov xuvénv Oéro TeTpadbadnpov 
xpuaelny, EKATOV TONY Tpureero” apaputav. 


of the question in J. H. S. vol. v. The 
usual explanation will be found in Auten- 
rieth, s.v. (vydv. Aéradva, broad leather 
breastbands by which the horses were 
attached to the yoke. Traces seem only 
to have been used for the cecpaédpos. 

734. éavdv, ‘‘pliant,” as elsewhere 
when it is used as an adj. witha: it is 
not to be confused with the substantive 
Fe(c)avés (I. 385, etc.) “‘ garment,” and 
should perhaps be written éavés, as it 
may be derived from édw, in the sense of 
“yielding.” (See Buttmann, Lewil. s.v.). 

736. The xurév I take to be the ozper- 
ros xirdéy, a stout pleated doublet de- 
signed to shield the body from the pres- 
sure of the yéada (see on E113). Hence 
the adjective éavés is fitly used to con- 
trast with this martial garb the soft 
robe which Athene wears; and there is 
no need to follow Ar. in joining Avds 
with revxeow instead of xurGva. It may 
be mentioned that Zenod. rejected 734- 
736 here, holding them to be borrowed 
from © 385-7, while Ar. maintained the 
conyerse. 

738. On the aegis cf. B 448. It is 
conceived by Homer as a shield of the 
ordinary sort, made of metal, as is clear 
from O 309, where it is said to have 
been made by Hephaistos the yaAxevs. 
The later idea of a goatskin seems to 
have arisen from a false etymology, com- 
bined perhaps with the influence of 
some non-Hellenic cult such as is de- 
scribed by Herodotus, iv. 189. The 
word éoreddverat is used in the descrip- 
tion of Agamemuon’s shield, A 36, 
where the Gorgoneion is the object in 


question. It is hard to say exactly 
what it means here, as if there was an 
actual allegorical representation of 680s 
it can hardly have extended all round 
the rim; neither can it have been a 
central ornament, for that position must 
have been occupied by the Gorgoneion. 
It is probable therefore that Homer meant 
only vaguely to express that Rout fol- 
lowed wherever the shield was turned. 
But even so we must admit a curious dis- 
erepancy with A 36, where an actual 
representation is undoubtedly meant. 
The Gorgoneion itself was probably in 
its origin a device meant to terrify the 
enemy, like the hideous faces which 
Chinese warriors carry on their shields. 
From this it came in more civilised times 
to be regarded merely as an dorpomaoy 
or charm to avert the evil eye and other 
dangers. The expression Avds 7épas 
implies this further stage. 

743. aphlhorov with pdr (or Para, 
as the gender is uncertain) on both sides. 
I have endeavoured to shew (J. H. S. iv. 
p. 294) that the ¢ddrou were metallic 
projections, survivals of the horns which 
formed an ornament of the helmet of 
the primitive peoples of the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. tetpadddAnpos is a word 
of doubtful meaning; it may perhaps 
mean ‘‘ having four ornaments affixed to 
the dro,” such as are depicted in 
Te Tl, See, Ailes as MNS word dudi- 
gados does not exclude the possibility 
of four dé: it only means that they 
were placed at the sides of the helmet, 
not, as was often the case, in front. 

744, The exact meaning of this line 
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lal \ / SNF 9 na 
nev avakrivas TuKwov védos 48 émibeivas. 
n / 4 v4 
Th pa dv abtdwv Kevtpnvexéas éyov tartous. 
e lal Yj of ” 
evpov d€ Kpoviova Oedy atep iywevov ddXrov 


is not clear. dpapvtav has been ex- 
plained ‘‘ fitting the warriors of a hun- 
dred cities,” de. big enough for a hun- 
dred armies to wear. But this is too 
absurdly grotesque for Homer. The 
alternative is to make it = “‘fitted with,” 
z.e. adorned with representations of the 
warriors of a hundred cities; that is 
perhaps with a battle-scene between two 
armies and their allies on a vast and 
supernatural scale. So a battle-scene 
was depicted by Pheidias on the shield 
of his Athene Parthenos; but then it 
as a Gigantomachia in which Athene 
took a prominent part ; nothing of the 
sort is indicated here, nor does dpaputa 
seem a likely word to express the metallic 
adornment of the Homeric age, which 
consisted of inlaid work. With the Gdn 
exaroy Ovodvos dpapvia = 181, the rds 
mupyos dpapvia O 737, and the dariyn 
vreprepln dpapvia ¢ 70, the case is evi- 
dently different, though they shew that 
dpapvia can mean ‘provided with,” 
mpvdées is itself a word of doubtful origin 
and meaning: it recurs A 49, M GeO 
517, ® 90, and may mean either “ foot- 
men,” as opposed to tmmfes, or “ cham- 
pions.” It is possibly connected with 
mpvds, the Cretan word for the war- 
dance, and may therefore have once 
meant champions who danced in front 
of the army to provoke the enemy. 
Hermann and others have seen a further 
allusion to the hundred cities of Crete ; 
and the line may therefore be one of the 
passages which seem to have a special 
connexion with that island. See on 5 
590. 

745. pddyea: this adj. recurs only in 
the parallel © 389: it probably means 
“‘sparkling like fire” with the bright 
metal. Homeric gods do not go, like 
the Semitic, with flames of fire about 
them. 

746. 8ipvnot, so most MSS.: A ddu- 


vyot with Ar.: but the subjunctive is 
out of place in a direct statement as to 
the use of the spear; in other words we 
have here a particular statement, although 
the present implies iteration, not a gene- 
ral statement as in a simile, or as in the 
next line, where the subj. xoréccera 
implies ‘‘ with whomsoever she is wroth.” 


749. Observe the freedom of the — 
imagery by which the gate, though said 
to be a cloud in 751, is made to creak. 

750. émurérparrar, so MSS.: émrer- 
pigarat Bergk, from Athenaeus (iv. 
134); but the singular is quite defensible, 
as ovpavds and OvAvumos if not identical 
are at least closely connected. For the 
construction of the following infin. see 
H. G. § 284 (1). 

752. kevtpnvexéas, only here and in 
the identical passage in ©. It seems to 
come from éveyxetvy, ‘enduring the 
goad.” It is a question as to what this 
xévrpov really was. It would naturally 
mean a sharp-pointed rod, such as is 
used by the charioteer represented in 
the Burgon amphora. But a compari- 
son uf Y 430 and YW 582 seems to shew 
that it was identical with the iudo Orn, 
which can be nothing but a leathern 
thong. Whether this thong had a sharp 
point at the’end or not it is beyond our 
power to say. Cf. also A 391, Kadpetoe, 
KévTopes troup, 

753-4 = A 498-9. The mention of 
the dxpordrn xopudt seems out of place 
here, as the goddesses are on their way 
to earth. It almost looks ag though 
there were a confusion between heaven 
and Olympus in 749-50; but as Aris- 
tarchos carefully pointed out, Homer 
always means the actual mountain when 
he speaks of Olympus, not any aerial 
dwelling of the gods, at least in the Iliad. 
Ar. explained dxpordrn as = dxpn, “very 
high,” which is most unnatural, 
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an? f 
Liv baatov Kpovidny é€eipero cal mpocéerev: 
“ce Ted T / > / aA LO \ y 
atep, ov veuerifn “Apes Ta0e KapTEpa Epya ; 
¢ Vinca) e a 
OccdTlov TE Kal oloy am@dece Nady ’AYaLav 


/ 2. ON > \ / © 
pdrb, atap od Kata Kocpov, éuot 8 ayos, ot dé Exy ror 
L 7 Si 
réprrovtas Kirrpus te kal apyuporogos ’AqroANov 
7 a / a > sa 
ddpova Tovtov avévtes, ds ov Twa olde OémioTa. 


760 


le} / 9 > 
Led marep, } pa Th por Keyoddceat, ai kev "Apna 


uypas meTAnyvia wayns éEarrodiopar ;”’ 
’ nh iat / / y ie 
trv & amaperBopuevos mpocéhy vehedrnyepeta ZLevs* 
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6 
+ ¢ 
) * dyper wav of éropoov “A@nvainv ayeheiny, 
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ve 14 
bs éhat’, ov8 amiOnoe Ged NevKdrevos “Hpn, 


/ 2 AL \ ’ 
pdortitev 8 tous: tH 8 od« aéxovte TeTEcOny 


\ / a / 
peconyvds yains Te Kal ovpavod aaTEpoEVTos. 


bacov 8 nepoesdés avip ev opFarpotow 
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oe > a Vy, phe yy / 
Y)LEVOS €V OKOTTLY) NEVTOCMY ETL OLVOTTA TTOVTOY, 


Toacov ériOpeHaKoval Gedy inpnyées Umrrot. 
GAN bre 8} Tpolnv i€ov Trotaye Te péovre, 

& coe > / / +O\ Ss i, 

XL Poas 2tLoels oupBarreTov HOE LKapavopos, 


757. kaprepa %pya, so most and best 


- MSS. : py’ atdnda Schol. A and Apoll. 


For the constr. of the acc. H. G. 
For ”Apet the best MSS. give 


Lex. 
§ 136 (13). 


-*Apn, but this is not a form of the Ho- 


meric declension of the name. 

758. éccarvov, only here: the later 
Epics have toocdriov. Cf. peoodros in 
Callimachos, and tordrios by toraros. 

759. épol 8 dxos, either an accus. in 
apposition with the sentence, or, perhaps 
more simply, we may supply éo7.  &ky- 
Aout, ironical. 

765. &yper seems to be a stronger word 
than dye, though the two are probably 
connected: see Curt. Gr. Ht, 117. 
Others refer it to aipéw. It is used only 
in the imperative; the plur. is found 
only in v 149. 

770. epoeSés, an adj. almost con- 
fined to the Od., especially as an epithet 
of the sea; sometimes of dytpov or oréos, 
and once of érpy 233, where it clearly 
means ‘‘the rock so distant as to be 
like mist.” When used of the sea it 
seems to express the vague colour of the 
distant water, which the haze of distance 


almost melts into the semblance of the 
sky. So here ‘‘so far as a man sees in 
the haze of distance,” 7c. up to the 
utmost limit of human vision. As to 
construction, the neuter seems to be used 
attributively, agreeing with éccov, and 
the accus. expresses extension. 

772. wbnxées, compare Vergil’s fremit 
alte. Nauck and van Herwerden how- 
ever would read tWatyeves, on account 
of the digamma of Fyx7: this is possibly 
indicated as a variant by Hesych., amd 
rod els tos exew Tods tpaxrdous, otoy 
twaixyeves; Suidas bwnxjs 0 tWatyny. 
Two MSS. give tWavxdes, one bWnuxées. 
The word recurs in Y 27, but without 
these variants. 

774. The only other places where 
Simoeis and Scainander are distinguished 
are Z 4, M 22, 6 307. Of these the two 
latter are almost certainly of late origin, 
while in the first what is probably the 
old reading omits all mention of Simoeis. 
There is therefore very strong reason for 
supposing that there was only one river 
named in the original legend ; Simoeis 
may possibly, as Hercher thinks, be 
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another name of the Scamander pre- so often associated with the gods of 
served by tradition. If the two are dif- Homer, in the vivid comparison of the 
ferent, the only stream which can be short and quick yet would-be stately 
identified with the Simoeis is apparently steps of the two goddesses to the strut- 
the pitiful brook of the Dumbrek-Su, ting of a pigeon, so unlike a hero MaKpd 
which runs from KE. to W. on the N, Bids. _ (Mr. Monro takes t@uara to 
side of Hissarlik, and does not join the mean the Slight of doves.) 

Mendere at all. It entirely ceases to run 785. Stentor is never named again by 
in summer (Schliemann). “On the cxfjua Homer, and there seems to have been 
"AXkwarixdy, by which the plural (or, as _no consistent tradition about him. Some 
here, dual) verb goes with the first of two called him a Greek herald; Schol. A 
nominatives, instead of following both, Says Tweés adrov Opaxd pacw, ‘Epun dé 
Aristonikos remarks rotrw 7G er re- wept peyarodwvlas épicayta avatpeO vat, 
mredvaxe xkab “Akudy* 616 Kat Kadelrac adrdv be evpety Kal thy did xbydov ypa- 
"ANkwavixdr, obx bre abros rpBros expjoato div (sic: Schol. B unxaviv, the de- 


GN’ Ort Te Toovrw He mewdredvaxer. vice of the speaking-trumpet: this is 
He quotes other instances from Y 138, the rationalising explanation). rues 
« 518, &€ 216. de "Apkdda gacly eva roy =révropa, 

776. mwovdtv is of course a feminine, kal év 76 karahoyw mddrrover rept adrod 
as In movddty é¢’ dypiv K 27: so novs u —orkyxous. ey Tie 8 ov iy 6 arixos (se. 
369, and O4Avus generally. dp is never 786) did thy darepBonrrv. Bopp and 
masculine in H. H. G. § 116, 4. Bergk may be right in explaining the 

777. On &pBpootn see note on B19, name as originally meaning “Thunderer,” 


778. All MSS. give af 86 but rd 8é is from root stan, for which see Curt. Gr. 
found quoted three times by Scholiasts Hz. no. 220 (Skt. stanajati = it thunders). 
(Soph. £7. 977, O. C. 1676; Eur. Ale. XaAKedovos is not elsewhere found ; but 
902): there can be little doubt there- compare B 490, = 222 dra yddxeov. 
fore that this rare feminine form is the The Stentorian voice was proverbial in 
original, and was excluded because un- the time of Aristotle ; see the well- 
familiar. So in © 3878, 455 we have known passage in the Pol, Ray ll! 
feminine duals identical in form with For other instances of the superhuman 
masculine: and also Hes. Opp. 198- power of gods see 859, # 148, 

9. The word para does not seem to 787. For &éyxea (édeyyées one MS., 
recur (before Callimachos) except in Ar, Kakedeyxées) see note on A 242. 
Hymn. Apoll. 114 Bay 8 (Ivis and Eilei- ai8es is a nominative used interjection- 
thyia) rool rphpwor medecdow Ona? oxorat, —_ ally, apparently as a sort of imperative, 
which is the passage quoted by Aristo-  aldds Zorw dui and equivalent to aldo 
.® * phanes, Av. 575, “Ipw dé y’ "Ounpos épack’ Oa ev} duug, O 561, 661. The regular 
lkéXnv elvae rpijpwrr medely. There is meaning of the word is of course ‘sense 
Perhaps a touch of the humour which is of honour,” “recognition of the just 
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_ rebukes of men”; it is not used in the 
sense of ‘‘ disgrace” like alcxos or aic- 
xvvn, either in Homer or later Greek. 
The phrase recurs in © 228, N 95, O 502, 
II 422; and in a slightly varying form 
P 336 aldws uev viv oe y . . . “Thioy 
eicavaBfvar, where we must take it to 
mean ‘‘this is a thing to arouse a feeling 
of rebuke,’’ just as we say ‘‘it is a shame 
to do so and so,” meaning a thing to be 
ashamed of. 80s ayyrot, like €idos 
dpicre, I’ 39 (there was a variant dpucroe 
here). 

789. Aristarchos held that the Dar- 
danian gate was the same as the Skaian. 
Of course the question is insoluble ; but 
ee note on B 809. The name recurs 
4 gain in X 194. 

791. The best MSS. give viv 8 éxds, 
a few of the inferior viv ® éxadev. Of 
course the former is right, as cas had F. 
- But from a scholion by Didymus on N 
107 it appears that Zenod. and Aristoph. 
read voy 62 éxds, Aristarchos viv 6’ &xa- 
ev: a clear proof that Aristarchos did 
not always know what was the best 
- tradition, or else deliberately rejected it 
from preconceived notions. The ex- 
pression xothys éml ynvot is not appropri- 
- ate here, as it is in N 107, where the 
Greeks have actually been driven back 
to the camp. Either therefore the line 
must be borrowed here, or a mistaken 
reminiscence must have caused some 
corruption. 

793. érépouee, ‘sprang to his side,” 

ef. W 343 Umvos ér., and P 481 dpy’ émo- 


povcas. Elsewhere it always indicates 
a hostile onslaught. 

795. It might have been supposed 
that Athene had healed the wound in 
122, but there is no explicit inconsistency 
between that passage and the present. 
See II 528; when a god miraculously 
heals a wound we are told so at length. 
Many critics however have made this 
supposed ‘‘ contradiction” a fulerum for 
breaking up this book. For the double 
ace. after Bade cf. 361, O 405, Q 421, and 
H. G. § 135. 

796. The wound is in the right 
shoulder (98) through the top of the 
yvadov, and just where the broad strap 
by which the shield was held crossed 
the shoulder, which it would seem there- 
fore the plates of the cuirass did not 
quite cover. The shield, as we should 
expect, hung at the left side. 

797. 7 may be either reAapave or 
idpGr. It is not perfectly clear how he 
could get at the wound to wipe it with- 
out taking off the orpemrés xiray. 


802. There is considerable doubt as to 
the punctuation of this passage. Fasi 
takes 805 as a parenthesis. Similarly 
Mr. Monro regards it as epexegetic of the 
preceding. Ameis less probably takes 
kal p OTe wep . . €xTaipdooe as a 
general protasis, which is superseded and 
forgotten in favour of the special case 
introduced by the second protasis, ore Te 
. . . Kaduetwvas. For the story see 
A 384 sqq. 
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803. vérdw *Ayardv is the same as 
Hobvos édy in A 388, exrarpdcoey, 
make display, see B 450. 

808. According to Aristonikos this 
line was inserted here by Zenod. from A 
390 (and E 828), but omitted by Ar. on 
the just ground that Athene is here 
emphasizing her restraint, not her sup- 
port, of Tydeus ; the interpolation de- 
Stroys the effect of the following line. 


S11. todvdué, see A 165. As the x 
is loug by nature (-dixos) the ordinary 
accent modvaé ig wrong. Cf. however 
knpvé : some of the old grammarians held 
that ¢ and v were never long by nature 
before &, 

818. oéov Ar., ody best MSS. Ar. 
admitted the contracted form only after 
a vowel. 


819. dvrukpd, see 130, 


824. pdxnv in local Sense, ‘‘the 
battle-field.” TéNenos is never used in 
this way. é&vé should be da, as it 
imniediately follows its case; but Ar. 
refused to be consistent, on the ground 
that the word would thus be liable to 
confusion with the vocative of avast 
and the imperatival éyq — arise. In A 
230 he wrote dua, not dla, for a similar 
reason. The whole theory of accentua- 
tion is full of regularities, which in many 
cases no doubt represented a genuine 
usage, but were a subject of helpless 
groping after principles among the Alex- 
andrian grammarians, 

27. +6 ye, for that matter: cf. p 401, 
MATE Te Hnrép’ éuhy dfev 76 YS, wyTEe Tw? 
@Xov. But it looks almost as if the line 
were a reminiscence of 5 342, wire decv 76 
ye SeldiOe pre zy’ av dpav dWerbar, where 
the 76 is probably governed by dpeoba. 
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828. émurdppobes, a word of quite 
uncertain origin; apparently identical 
in sense with émlppofos in A 390, though 
an etymological connexion is hardly 
possible. See note there. 

831. ddAompdcaddoy, ‘‘double-faced,” 
one thing to one person, another to 
another. This treachery of Ares is again 
alluded to in & 418, otvex’ ’"Axavovs KdX- 
Aures, atrap Tpwoly breppiddoow apuvecs, 
but no other trace of it occurs in Homer. 
ruxrdéy is another drat Neyouevov in this 
sense: it apparently means “finished, 
wrought out,” ze. complete: cf. rervy- 
pévov = well wrought, Y 741: so Tuk- 
thot Bbecow, well wrought, M 105, and 
in the sense of ‘‘ artificially made” p 206, 
5 627. 

832. mpdnv, see B 303. otetto, 
‘pledged himself,” see Curt. Gr. Lt. 
no. 228. 

833. paxtoerOar, several MSS. give 
-cacOa in spite of the following future ; 
which shews how little authority the 
codices have in a question of this sort. 

834, r&v Sé may be mase., sc. “Axadv; 
but perhaps it is rather more Homeric 
to take it as neuter, “‘ those promises.” 

838-9. aberobyrar orlxor dUo, Bre ovK 
dvaryKato Kal yedotor, Kat Te evavTiov Exov- 
res, Tl ydp, el xelpioTor Hoay Tais Wuxais, 
everde?s 5¢ kal evocapkor; %.¢. the fact that 


O 


Diomedes and the goddess were dporoe 
does not involve their being heavier. 
But the couplet is quite in the spirit 
of the whole passage, which seems ex- 
pressly to exaggerate the physical quali- 
ties of the gods, ¢.g. 785, 860. We may 
compare Aen. vi. 413, ‘““gemuit sub pondere 
cymba Sutilis” (of Charon’s boat). For 
bhyvos there was an old variant mjdwos, 
found in Eustath., Hesych., and Zt. Mag., 
and said to mean some kind of wood. 
For this word reference may be made to 
the article 2766s in Liddell and Scott. 
For dv8pa 7’ in 839 Ar. read dvdpa 8’. 
His idea apparently was that re put the 
goddess and the hero too much on an 
equality. 

841. In A and C 846 is inserted after 
this line, in the former with the note 
év dddos 6 orlxos pera Téoocapas otixous 
keira. It will be observed that the 
change makes little difference. éfevape- 
tev and évdpitev (844) are the reading of 
Ar. with the best MSS., ‘‘was despoil- 
ing”: others (probably Zenod.) e&evdpiger, 
“‘had slain.” There is no other case in 
Homer of a god in person actually slay- 
ing and despoiling a hero. 

845. ”Av8os kuvén, the “Tarnkappe” or 
‘‘Nebelkappe” of northern mythology, 
not elsewhere mentioned in H. It is 
alluded to however in the (psendo-) 
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SedTepos avl’ wpyato Bonv ayabos Acoundns 
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lal uA 
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a 5 / \ 
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éx bé ddpu OTACEV AUTLS. 


/ XN he 
dccov T évvedyirot ériaxov 1) Sexaxytdot 


avépes ev TOEUM, Eplda EvvadyovTes ”Apnos. 
Tovs © ap’ vd Tpbpos eidev “Ayavovs Te Tpdds Te 
/ if yy came. i / 
delcavtas: tocov éBpay “Apns atos Trod€moto. 
¢ pigs / 3) \ / SE 
oin 5° é€x vedhéwv épeRevyn phaiverar anp 


/ Ae 30 7 t > L 
KQAULQATOS EF AVELOLO Ouaaéos OPVULEVOLO, 


850 

855 
0 8 éBpaye yadxeos “Apys, 

860 

865 


Hesiodean Scutwm Her. 227, and in 
Aristoph. Ach. 390 ; Plato, Rep. x. 612 B. 
It appears too in the legend of Perseus in 
Pherekydes, and is a piece of the very 
oldest folklore. The name ’Alénys here 
evidently preserves something of its 
original sense, the Invisible (’AFlSys). 
It is of course not necessary to suppose 
that the poet conceives Athene as liter- 
ally putting on a cap; he only employs 
the traditional—almost proverbial—way 
of saying that she makes herself invisible 
‘to Ares, 

848. This line is perhaps interpolated 
by a rhapsode who read éfevdprtev in 842, 
and thought that an infinitive was re- 
quired after gacev. This idea led to 
another unmistakable interpolation, Q 
558. 

851. tvyév, of Diomedes’ chariot: 
Ares is clearly on foot (he has lent his 
chariot to Aphrodite, 363), 

852. €déo8ar, so A and other MSS. : 
vulg. ddécou, but this by Homeric usage 
could only mean to dose his own life. 

854. taép, so A: caet. tm’ éx, which 
appears to be accepted by almost all 
edd., though no approximately satisfac- 
tory explanation has been given of the 


word, which can only mean “from 
under.”’ Athene of course is on, not 
under, the chariot ; and to suppose that 
she could direct the shaft from a place 
where she was not herself is to make her 
very unlike a Homeric deity. With the 
reading of A there is no difficulty what- 
ever, and the authority of this MS. is 
as great as that of the consensus of all 
the rest, so that there need be no hesi- 
tation in adopting it. It is strange that 
neither Nauck nor von Christ so much 
as mentions the existence of the variant. 

857, dre Kara Ta Kotha pépn efdvvuvTo 
Thy plrpay* Kal éore StdackadiKds 6 Témos 
(i.e. *‘this is the locus classicus”). For 
the nature of the uirpn see on A 187. 
For pltpnv of MSS. Ar. read pirpy ; 
both cases appear to be equally Homeric : 
see & 181, K 77. 

860. This hyperbolical distich recurs 
in & 148-9. Ar. is said to have read 
-xethoe for -xiAo, ‘‘with nine lips” (!) 
For the last half of 861 compare B 381, 
& 448, T 275. 

865. katparos %€, after hot weather : 
so Schol. It is hardly possible to get 
any good sense if we join é€ with dyéuovo. 
It is not easy to say what the phenome- 
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Kat p’ oNopupopevos errea TrEpoevTa Tpoanvoa* 
“ Zev matep, ov vepeoifn Opav TaOE KapTEpa épya ; 


eit Sa; / 
atel Tot piytota Oeot TeTANOTES Elmev 


GXANA@V LOTNTL, xapw dvOperot pépovtes. 


\ uA Z Q 2 \ \ / + / » 
col TravTes payoperla: ov yap TEKes adpova KoUpHY, 87 


Or 


> , - > \ / 
ovAoMEevNV, ) T alev anovra Epya péunrev. 
YA \ \ / 
adXdov pev yap waves, bc0t Oeoi cio’ év “Oddprro, 


coi T émureiOovtat Kal dedunuecOa ExacTos: 

TavTnv & ovT rei mpoTuBddrEat ovTE TL épye, 

GAN avins, érel adros éyelvao raid’ aidnrov: 880 
} viv Tvdéos viov brepdiarov Aroundea 

papyaivew avénkev er abavartowcr Oeotow. 

Kumpida péev tpatov ocyeddv ovtace xeip’ él KapTe, 
avtap éreiT avT@ pot érrécouTo Saipovt icos: 

ara wo bTHverkav Tayées Odes" 7) TE KE Snpov 885 
avtod mipwat émacxyov ev aivyow veKxddecour, 


non meant may be; perhaps a whirl- 
wind of dust raised by the Scirocco. 
Others take it to be a thunder-cloud 
‘¢ standing out to the eye from the other 
clouds,” (?) 

874. xdpw dv8peror, so La R.: the 
best MSS. follow Ar. in reading xdpu 8’, 
but the particle appears to be merely an 
insertion to assist the metre. Bekker 
rejects this line and the preceding, not 
without reason, as they are quite wide 
of the aim of the rest of the speech. So 
also Kéchly and Nauck. 

876. adqjovda, so MSS.: but there is 
little doubt, as Clemm has shewn, that 
the word, which is not found elsewhere, is 
only an itacistic mistake for aFtcvda, 
iniqua, from Fioos; hence the commoner 
contracted form aicuXos. 

878. SBphperba, are subject to you, 
T 183, \ 622. For the change of person 
ef. H 160, P 250. 

879. mpoTiBd\dAcar apparently means 
‘tattack,” ‘‘make an onslaught.” There 
is no other case in Homer of such a use, 
nor does the middle voice of this com- 
pound seem to recur in Greek literature, 


until the late Epic poets. Mr. Monro 
explains ‘‘ dost give heed to,” comparing 
émiBarrAduevos Z 68, and BddrecOar évl 
Aug, pera ppeciy. 

880. For dvins most MSS. give davies, 
Schol. A on % 131 dwe?s. The second 
form can hardly be right, the first is in 
accordance with the analogy of dvinet, 
the latter is supported by mede? K 121, 
ribet N 732, a 192. In a point where 
the authority of MSS. is nid it seems 
better to take the more archaic form, as 
it has respectable authority; as it is 
very probable that forms of the so-called 
“‘ Keolic” conjugation have constantly 
been altered,to suit the later conjugation 
of contracted verbs. avrés is explained 
by Schol. B pévos, ¢.¢. without the inter- 
vention of a mother. There is no trace in 
H. however of the birth of Athene from 
the head of Zeus; and the word here need 
mean no more than ‘‘thou thyself” didst 
beget (emphatically) ; ov réxes above (875) 
isalsoambiguous. al8ndov, destructive, 
as0p,B455. (Welckerexplains “secretly 
born,” as without a mother. But see 897.) 

886. verdSerov, dm. Neyouevov, Cf. 
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/ / / 
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> > / 
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fa) / / / 
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900 


O 118 KetoBar 6uod vexveror wel” atware 
aati Kovinoww, and II 661 év vexdwy dayvpe : 
see also note on 397. Ares, being im- 
mortal, seems a little confused between 
his two alternatives; the contrast to 
§#s (another dr. Ney.) should of course 
be €0avor ; this being impossible he has 
to substitute the rather weak expression 
of the text. 

887. Gpevnvds, only here in Il.: it 
occurs several times in Od. in the phrase 
vexvov auevnva Kapnva and once (7 562) 
of dreams. It appears to be conn. 
with yévos, but the formation is not 
clear. 

891. See note on A 177. 


892. adoxerov: the formation of this _ 


word, which recurs only in Q 708, is 
hardly explicable. According to Bekker 
it is for dv-avdoxeros, through the stage 
dv-a(v)oxeros, the second » being lost 
before the o, and the first then having 
to follow suit, that the word might not 
be confused with dyd-cxeros in the 
opposite sense. If so, it is probably a 
late and wrong reading, for which 
avaoxerov ought to be substituted here 
(so Wackernagel) : mere possibilities of 
confusion do not set aside the ordinary 
laws of linguistic formation. According 
to another view we have a case of ‘ Epic 
diectasis” for doxyeros. This is not 
impossible in a passage which may 
possibly be of late origin, and contem- 
poraneous with the formation on false 
analogy of dpdgs for dpdes through the 
stage opds. 
893. omovdq, as B 99, ete. 


894. évverlyow, for ever. (évinu) ; 
the lengthening of the first syllable may 
be due to the ictus alone ; or possibly to 
a reminiscence of j, év-jeo-in, though the 
latter alternative is the less probable. 

898. For qoba the best MSS. give 
joPas, an impossible form, invented for 
the supposed benefit of the metre. The 
form oic@as however seems to be well 
attested in Eur. Jon. 999. For évéprepos 
Zenod. read évépraros. The two last 
words of the line apparently mean 
‘*lower than the sons of Uranos,” ¢.e. 
the Titanes imprisoned in Tartaros, as in 
O 225, olmep évéprepol eioe Beol, Kpdvor 
dudls édvres. This however is quite 
unlike the Homeric use of the word 
Ovpavlwves, and may be another mark of 
later date ; the Titan myths, like those 
relating to Kronos, seem only to have 
become part of the acknowledged belief 
of the Greek nation at large in post- 
Homeric times. If we take Ovpavlwves 
in its usual sense, we must translate 
either “lower than the heavenly gods,” 
or “‘low among (partitive gen.) the 
heavenly gods”: either of which inter- 
pretations makes the passage intolerably 
weak, For the threat itself compare 
© 13-16: and for the Titanes © 479, 
= 279, Hesiod, Theog. 720. 

900. See 401-2. Here the best MSS. 
read mdocev or éraccev, and either omit 
901 or give a note to say that it was 
sometimes omitted; only those of the 
second class giving mdcowv, which is 
necessary if 901 is read. The note in 
Schol, A (Didymus?) laxés ¢dpuaxa 
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map 6é Adi Kpoviovs cabéfeto Kvdei yaiov. 

ai 8° abdris mpos SGpua Atos peydrovo véovto, 
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Tavcacar Bpotodouyov “Apnv avdpoxtaciaav. 


wacoew (i.e. not dapuak’ éraccev: the 
omission of the augment is always re- 
garded as an Ionic peculiarity) shews 
that Ar. also omitted 901. 

902. émds, fig-juice used to curdle 
milk for making cheese: another material 
for the same purpose in classical times 
was muria or Tduicos, ‘rennet,’ which 
is still employed. émeydpevos might 
quite well be taken as a passive, ‘* being 
stirred” ; but the common Homeric use 
of the participle is rather in favour of 
taking it as a mid., ‘‘makes haste to 
curdle” (cf. Z 388, émevyouévn aducaver, 
ete.) ; the point of the simile lies in the 
speed of the process, so that the repetition 
of the same idea in wd’ Ska in the next 
line is excusable. 

903. mepirpéperar, ‘‘curdles,” so 
Herodianus ap. Eust., Apoll. Lew. ; 
MSS. zrepiorpéperat, which is obviously 
inferior, cf. & 477 caxéeco. mepitpépero 
KpvoranXos, where also, as La R. remarks, 
six MSS. give repuorpépero, though it is 
meaningless. So ¢ 246, quiov pev Opepas 
NevKoto yddaxros. The idea evidently is 


that Paieon miraculously turned the 
flowing blood to sound and solid flesh. 


905. On this line Ar. remarked 67c 
mapOevikiy Td Novew (it is always the 
maidens who give the bath): ov« otdev 
dpa bp ‘“Hpakdéous atryy yeyaunuérny, 
ws &v tots AOernudvos év ’Odvocela (viz. 
d 603) ; a characteristic specimen of the 
great critic’s acumen, though the argu- 
ment is not in itself convincing to a 
chorizont. 

906. This line was marked by Ar. 
with ‘‘asterisk and obelos,” the former 
implying that it occurs elsewhere (viz. 
A 405, where see note), the latter that 
it is wrongly inserted here. The reason 
for the latter decision is that Kdet yalwv 
is out of place on an occasion where 
Ares has so little to be proud of. 


909. ”“Apnyv is the reading of nearly all 
codices, and of Herodianus, who also 
preferred “Apy to “Apec in 757: but it 
only occurs here, so that the one MS, 
(Cant.) which gives “Apy’ is not improb- 
ably right. 
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Tpdav 8° 01d0n Kai ’Ayatay ptroTs aivy: 


ToANa 8 dp évOa Kal &v’ 1Ovce pwayn Tredio.0, 
aAprwV LOvvopévov yYadKypea Sovpa, 


peconyds Totapwolo LKapdvdpov Kal cTomadimyns. 
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The sixth book with its immortal 
scenes between Diomedes and Glaukos, 
and Hector and Andromache, forms with 
the preceding tale of war and carnage a 
contrast which places it in the front rank 
of all poetry. But, as we so often find 
in the Iliad, supreme beauty of individual 
parts is not inconsistent with grave diffi- 
culties as to their relation to one another, 
and to the story at large. 

There is a natural division of the book 
between lines 311 and 312, where it is 
not improbable that the repeated és may 
indicate a break in recitation. The two 
parts however are closely connected, as 
the second continues the account of 
Heetor’s visit to the city, which begins 
in the first. The quotation by Herodotos 
of lines 289-292 as being év Acourdeos 
apirrely indicates that there was origin- 
ally no distinct break between E and 
the first section of Z But, as has 
already been mentioned, this single 
rhapsody contains one of the most 
glaring inconsistencies in the Homeric 
poems ; Diomedes in E has power given 
him to know god from man, and wounds 
Ares and Aphrodite, while in Z he doubts 
whether Glaukos be not a god, and 
declines to lift his spear against him if 
he be. Such an anomaly cannot be 
accounted for unless by the assumption 
that the two episodes of the wounding 
of the gods are a later addition to the 
original apucrela. The contrary assump- 
tion, that the Glaukos story is the later 


addition, is entirely opposed to all prob- 
ability ; we can understand that the 
superhuman victories should be added 
to that part of the tale which presents 
only the common powers of the hero, 
but not that they should be totally for- 
gotten if they belonged to the plot from 
the first. 

The episode of Glaukos and Diomedes 
has however incurred suspicion, on 
account of a curious scholion of Aris- 
tonikos, 7 durdA} bre peraribdact tues 
adr\axbce TavTny Thy ctoracw. Unfor- 
tunately he does not tell us to what 
place these unknown authorities trans- 
ferred the scene, and modern critics 
have in vain endeavoured to find one as 
suitable as the present. The proud 
words of Diomedes in 127 must come 
after the beginning of his dpucrela, and 
therefore no mere alteration of place 
will do away with the contradiction 
between the following words and_ his 
supernatural vision and achievements 
in E; so that there can be no gain from 
any attempt to find a fresh connexion. 

The allusion to the worship of Dionysos 
in 130-141 is probably a mark of later 
origin in that passage, which can how- 
ever be cut out without injury to the 
context. With this, exception there is 
nothing to be said against the claim 
of the episode to rank as a portion of 
the original Acourdous dpuorela, which it 
leads to a fitting end by contrasting the 
romantic chivalry of the two heroes—like 
that of Saladin and Coeur-de-Lion—with 
the carnage of the book before. 
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It has further been objected with some 
force to the introduction of the book 
(1-72) that it does not suit what follows ; 
for Diomedes here again sinks into the 
background, slaying only two enemies, 
no more than fall to so insignificant a 
hero as Euryalos; so that the words of 
Helenos in 97-101 are quite out of place 
at this particular moment. It is prob- 
able therefore that these 72 lines belong 
to the episode of the wounding of Ares, 
and are designed to lead the way back 
to the original Diomedeia which is 
resumed in |, 73. 

Doubt has also been thrown upon the 
episode of Hector’s visit to Paris (313- 
368). Ithas apparent reference through- 
out to the end of the third book, yet 
none of the allusions exactly suit (see 
particularly 337 compared with I 428- 
436). The words x6dov révde in 326 are 
hard to explain, and would be more 
natural if they followed a scene in which 
Paris had actually left the battle-field in 
resentment at some outbreak of anger on 
the part of the Trojans. It is therefore 
possible that the duel in I, which we 
have already seen reason to suppose a 
later addition to this part of the Iliad, 
may have supplanted such an episode ; 
but the proof of this is certainly not 
very strong. In any case the scene with 
Paris forms a most effective companion 
and contrast to that with Andromache, 
which is (with the exception of a few 
lines, 433-438) above suspicion. 

1. oi60y, was left to itself by the 
departure of the gods, after the events 
of the last book. Cf. A 401. 

2. meStovo, “along the plain,” as 
usual: not a partitive gen. after év@a. 
iver is the regular word for “charging,” 
A 507, A 552, etc., the parallel form 
i@vvew being used for the transitive. 
The mid. ivverOar recurs only € 270, 
x 8. lOvvouévwy is gen. abs., the subject 
being easily supplied from the first line: 
addprwv is doubtless the gen. usual after 
verbs of aiming (H. G. § 151 ¢), and is 
not in agreement with the participle. 
Cf. N 499. 

4, The ordinary reading of this line is 
weconyus Beudevros lode Edvo.o po- 
dwy. But Aristonikos says (7 dr) bre 


év rots dpxatous éyéyparro “ weconyvs mo- 
Tauoto Dkaudvdpov kal cromadluyns”” * Od 
Kal év rots brouynuace péperat. vorepov 
dé mepireccw &ypawe ‘* weconyis DiudevTos 
idt HdvOo.0 podwy.” rots yap mept Tod 
vavoTdbuou Témros 7 ypadh cuupéper, mpos 
ods udxovrat (‘‘se. hi versus illa lectione 
retenta” Lehrs). Further Schol. BLV 
say mpérepov éyéypamro “ weconyls mora- 
soto Dkaudvdpov Kal oromadrtuvns”* to- 
Tepov de Aplorapxos Tavrny Thy hékw (sc. 
the present vulgate) etpav éméxpuvev. 
Xatpis dé ypdde ‘‘ueconyds morapoto 
Vkaudvdpov Kal Didevtos.” Various 
emendations of the scholion of Aris- 
tonikos have been proposed ; ¢.g. Lehrs 
conj. év tots ’Apiorapxelors for éy Tots 
dpxatos: Sengebusch éy 77 mporépg Ta 
"Aporapxewv. But there is no reason 
to go beyond their plain sense; viz. 
that Ar. found the reading of our text in 
his ‘‘ancient” authorities—what these 
were we cannot say—and adopted it in 
his first edition and his ‘‘notes”; but 
that he subsequently found the reading 
of the present vulgate—again we do not 
know in what authorities—and adopted 
it in his second edition as being more 
in accordance with the Homeric topo- 
graphy of the camp, on which, as we 
know, he wrote a special dissertation. 
The crowadiuvn or “estuary” is not 
elsewhere mentioned. The name itself 
is very unlikely to have been invented, 
but very likely to have been supplanted 
by the more familiar Zibevros. It ap- 
pears moreover that the old tradition 
was so strongly in favour of our text 
that Ar. had difficulty in finding support 
for the variant which he preferred on 
other grounds. These grounds however 
have lost their weight to us, especially 
since Hercher has shewn that in all 
probability the Simoeis was, if known at 
all to the original legend, only another 
name for the Skamandros. The two are 
distinguished only in E 774 (q.v. ), M 22, 
© 307 ; and all these passages are reason- 
ably suspected on other grounds of later 
origin. (The only other places in which 
the name Simeios occurs are HE 777, A 
475, T 58; cf. A 477, 488). Every 
arsument therefore points te the adop- 


tion of the older reading of Aristarchos. 
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tov p’ &Bare mpatos Kopvbos pdrov immodaceins, 
év 58 petaor@ mike, Tépnoe 8 dp’ doréov eiow 10 
aixypn xarkein? Tov € oKOTOS dace KaAU EP. 
"AEunov 8 dp’ éredve Bony ayabos Avopndns 
TevOpavidny, os évacev évetipévn év “ApioBn 
apvet0os BoTovo, piros 5° Av avOpedtroiow 
Tavras yap pireerxev 65 Ere oikia vaiov. 15 
GXNG of od TIS TOY Ye TOT Hpxece ANUYpoV OdEOpov 
mpoo Bev CTA aS, aXN appa Oupov ammipa, 
avtov Kab Oepdrovta Kadrjotov, 65 pa 708° tmmev 
éxxev tdnvioyos: T@ 8’ dudwo yaiav édvrnv. 
Apicov & Edptandos kat “Odértioy éEevapEev: 20 
BH Se pet? Aicnov kal IIjndacov, ots rote viydyn 
unis “ABapBapén téx’ apdpove Bovxoriovre. 
Boveoriov 8 Av vids ayavod Aaopédovtos 
mpecBvtatos yeven, cKOTLoV Sé E yelvaTo pxjTHp* 


if. cee ee eee f / \ Pe 
Touaivov & ém decot plyn piroTHTL Kal evvy, 


bo 
Or 


¢€ etienl < if / / to 

» & vmoxvoapévn Sudupdove yeivato Taide. 
fal / a 

Kal péev TOV UTédXUGE péVos Kal haidima yvia 


Mykiotniddys Kal ar’ @duwov Tevye eotra. 

*Aotianrov 8° ap’ éredve peverrtorenos LLodvtrolrns: 
Ilidvtnv 8 "Odvceds Tlepxdciov eEevaprEev 30 
éyxet yarkelo, Tedxpos 8’ Apetdova Siov. 

"Avriroyos 8’ "ABAnpov évijpato Soupt hacwe 

Neotopions, "EXatov 5& dvaé avdpav “Ayapéuvor: 

vate §& Satvidevtos éuppeitao trap’ dxyOas 


oropad(pvy probably means a marshy 
estuary, not of the Skamandros, but of 
some adjacent stream such as is now 
formed by the Diimbrek-su, which it has 
been proposed by Schliemann to identify 
with the Simocis. 

6. dws, salvation, as © 282, A 797, 
1195. For this Akamas see B 844, 

9. pddov, see on I’ 362. 

14. Bidrovo, cf. B 544, 

15, idéerkev, used to entertain}; ef. 
T 207, and xpy Eetvov mapedyra pidelv, 0 74. 

17. mpdoev travtiacas, standing be- 
fore him to meet his enemy. 

19. th’ Avloxos is the reading of all 
the best MSS., ef. aol & tm’ drifoves 
joav, > 519. But the vulg. ddyvloxos, 
a word not found elsewhere, is sufficiently 
defended by the analogy of vrodpcds, 
5 386, brodpyorjp o 3830; and it avoids 


the awkwardness of the detached sé, 
yatayv eiTnv, the realm of the dead 
being under ground. Cf. 411, w 106. 
Schol. B explains it 87 yay rapérres 
évedicavro, which is obviously inappro- 
priate, as there is no burying in question 
at all. 

24. okdrioyv, by a secret amour = Twap- 
Oévios, IL 180. Cf. Aen. ix. 546, furtim. 
pfyy sc. Bukolion. 

34, vate 8é, so MSS. with Ar. : Zenod. 
ds vate, acc. to Ariston., who accuses him 
of making a false quantity. On N 172— 
the same difference is noted, and the 
same accusation made, but the text of 
the Schol. gives vde. Now vdw from 
root nas to dwell (Curt. no. 432) would 
be just as possible by the side of valw, 
as 1s vdw to flow (from root srw, Curt. 
no, 443) by the side of valw ¢ 222 in the 
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IIndacov aitrewnp. 


Piraxov 8 Ere Anetos pws 35 


/ ’ ft 

gevyovt : Kupizundos 5é MedAdvOtov éFevaprEev. 
v 
Aspnaotov 8 dp’ érevta Bony ayabos Mevédaos 
\ Er” + ts / ©. 3 / / 

Cwov €d’* trmw yap ot atufouévw mrediovo 

bfm eve Bradpbérte pupixive, ayxtrov appa 

Yi A 

akavt év TPOT@ PULO avT@ pev EBHTHY 40 
\ / » 

Tpos TOW, H TEP Ob GdAXOL aTUSOpEVoL hoBéorTo, 
\ 

avtos 8° é« Sippovo rapa tpoyov éEexvrlc On 


\ / 
mpnvys €v Kovinow él oroma. 


© / coy. 
map oé ot éoTn 


‘Arpetdns Mevédaos éyov SoduyoaKtov éyxos* 

ASpnotos 8 dp érevta AaBov édXicoeTo yotvov' 45 
 Corypet, “Atpéos vié, ov d’ aka déEau dtrowa. 

ToAAa 8° ev advetod TaTpos KEyunrALA KEtTaL, 

XANKOS TE YpUTds TE TOAVKUNTOS TE TLSNpPOS* 


a f ti \ 
TOV KéV TOL YaploalTO TATHp aTrepEiol ATrowwa, 


+ SN, - \ UA p> \ \ > lal ” ~ 
el Kev ee Cwov TweTvOoir él vynvolv “Axaov. 50 
& / an 2 of LY pee Ve BA 
as pato, TO 8° dpa Ovpov évi ornPecow Exrecbev. 
Je / > n an 
Kal oy pov Tay’ Ewedre Oods él vias “Ayaidv 
ze 2 / / > > 2 / 
dace © Oeparrovts Katakéwev? adr “Ayapeuvov 
> / 5 , yf Mh 54 yA 
avtilos HAGE Oéwv, Kal omoKkrAnoas Eros nvda* 


same sense. It is therefore possible 
that Zenodotos may have found and 
discussed an old reading és vde, but pro- 
posed to write és vate on the analogy 
of éuzatos, ofos (~~), etc. ; and that the 
Scholiasts have jumbled up his remarks 
into the form in which we have them. 


35. For this I1q8acos in the Troad cf. 
@ 87, © 92. Strabo calls it a city of the 
Leleges opposite Lesbos, and another 
legend identifies it with Adramyttium. 
A town of the same name in Messene is 
mentioned in I 152, and there was a 
Iijédaca near Halikarnassos. 

38. arvfopéva meBSloro as = 7. 

39. BArAadGévre, entangled, cf. H 271. 
ayktdov, like xaumrthov E 231, is only 
once used of the chariot. It doubtless 
indicates the curved form of the front. 

40. év mpaéTw Hupo probably means the 
end of the pole where the yoke was 
fastened, also called dxpos, H 729; ef. 
TIE 371, Q 272. 

45, yobtvev with \aBwy, as A 407. 

46-50 = A 131-5, and ef. K 378-381. 

46. {éyper, take me alive. In E 698 
the meaning is quite different. The last 


syllable remains long because of the 
pause at the end of the first foot. 

47. év watpds sc. dwbuart, Z 378, Q 309, 
482, etc. 

48. modtKpnros, implements wrought 
with much labour. The working of 
iron was of course a difficult matter in 
early days, especially as by primitive 
methods of smelting it would be obtained 
not in the pure malleable condition, but 
combined with a certain amount of 
carbon, making it more like steel or cast- 
iron, hard and brittle. 

51. éarevOe, endeavoured to persuade 
(observe the different sense of the aor. 
in 61). So best MSS.: vulg. dpe, 
which is less appropriate; for, as La 
R. points out, the appeal is not to Mene- 
laos’ emotions, but to his reason. The 
line recurs several times, always with 
dpwe (B 142, T 395, A 208, A 804, N 
468, p 150). 

53. Kkatageuev is of course aor. not 
fut. ; see [ 105. 

54. a@vrlos, so Ar.: Zen. dyriov. In 
other passages Ar. seems to have pre- 
ferred the adverbial, Zen. the adjectival 
form. There is little or no ground of 
choice (La R., Teatkr. p. 198). 
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Mevénrae, ti Sé od KHSear od Tas 55 


avopav ; % col dpiota rerointat Kata olwov 

mpos Tpéav ; Tav ph TU orexpvyo aimvy bXeOpov 
xelpas 0 nperépas, und’ bv Twa yaotéps urn 

kobdpov éovta pépor, pnd’ ds piyol, GAN dpa mavtes 

‘Thiov é£atronolar’ axnSecro. Kab apavtou.” 60 


® a / ia 
OS elT@OV TapéTrELoEV aderhevod hpévas pos, 


y , ¢ bee ees \ 4) y” \ 
AT lia TTAPELTT@Y* oO 5 aTrO €VEY WOATO XELpL 


jpw ”Adpnatov. 


Tov S€ Kpeiwv ’Ayapeuvev 


5 ¢ > ra 2 sh \ 
ovTa KaTa Natrapny: 6 & avetparet’, “Atpeidns 88 
/ + 
AAE év orHOeor Bas é&éorace HeiAwvov eyxos. 65 
N oh 
Néotwp 8’ Apyelourw éxéxrero HaKpov aiicas: 
5 / vo 
“@ dirot hpwes Aavaol, Gepatrovtes “Apnos, 
/ rn + uey 4 > / / 6 
HM) Tis vUY évapwy éTiBardOpevos peromic bev 
a a Sf 
MibLveTo, OS KEV TELoTA pépov ert vias tentat, 
arr’ dvdpas KTelv@pev* erecta dé Kal Td Exnroe 70 
3 Zp lal > 
vexpovs du mediov curnaere TeOvn@tas. 
a \ 
OS elT@ov wTpuvE mévos Kal Oupdy éxdorov. 
> io n /- ? n 
év0a Kev adte Tpdes apnidirov ir’ Ayaav 
” ied ae, 2 > / 5 L 
Tiuov eicavéBnoav avarKkeinot ALEVTES, 
3 Neil Ad / \ “RB a -\ 75 
ec Mt) ap Awe Te Kal “Exrope eime tapactas 7 


57. The note of interrogation after 
Tpwwy is not in the vulg., but it is shewn 
to be Aristarchean by the remark of 
Herodian that the # is dtamopytikés, in- 
terrogative. On the whole it is more 
Homeric to have two consecutive ques- 
tions in a case like this than a question 
followed by an indignant exclamation : 
= 265, O 245, wr 424, p 376 (Hentze), 
dpiora is not an ady. but subject to 
merolnrac: for the impersonal zroe?raé 
Tie KakOs is not Homeric, 

59. hépor opt. by attraction, as usual 
in sentences expressing a wish. The 
use of Kodpos to signify ‘‘ babe” is quite 
unique ; it elsewhere connotes rather a 
man in the prime of life. Dod. thinks 
it means ‘‘of noble blood,” but this 
weakens the sentiment quite intolerably. 
If, as we should suppose, it means ‘ male 
child,” we must regard the opt. as ex- 
pressing a hope, not a command ; un- 
less Agamemnon’s fury makes him quite 
unreasoning. 

61. wapémetoev, so MSS.: La R. need- 
lessly reads érpeev supported by the 
mention of it as a variant in two MSS. 


(AO). apazel@w is the usual word, H 
120, N 788, etc. a&Sedderod, for adeddedo, 
see Hf 21. 


62. atowa: there are very few cases 
in the poems of a moral judgment of the 
poet upon the acts of his characters. 


Against the present one we may set the — 


kaxa dpeol pjoaro épya of the human 
sacrifice in © 176. 

68. émtBaddAdpevos, “throwing himself 
upon”’ the spoil, half in a physical, half 
in a metaphorical sense. For the gen. 
Ameis compares x 310, "Odvejos érecov- 
Mevos. The word occurs in later Greek, 
e.g. Aristot. Pol. 1,9, 16, rod ed Shy émB., 
with the purely mental sense, ‘‘ desire 
eagerly”; like érécoura: A 173. 


71. ovdtoere, a potential fut., with 
double ace. like all similar verbs, Zenod. 
read Todwy au medlov oudjoomev evTea 
vexp@v : on what authority of course we 
cannot say. 

73-4 = P 319-390, 
Schol. B fay 
humour : 


“*Nlav otde 7d Tis eiuapudyys 6 
Twounrhs,” 


ind, see I-61. 
once shews a touch of — 


% 
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/ » 
IIpcapidns “EnXevos, oiavoTrodwv dy’ apiotos* 


\ 


ics 2 if a is 
Aiveia te kal “Extop, émel movos tupe pdducta 


4 \ / 
Tpdev cat Aveiwv €yKEKNTAL, OUVEK ApLoTOL 


A > aD. / / 
Tacav ew iObv éote payecOal Te ppovéew Te, 
a> > lol \ \ 
THT avTov, Kal Naov épuKadKeTE TPO TUAG@Y 80 


/ > / \ lous lal 
TAaVTN ETT OLY OMLEVOL, TT Ply aut év xepat YUVQALK@YV 


4 
gevyovtas trecéew, Sniovce S& ydppa yevérOa. 


> \ > / / 
autTap émel Ke Harayyas éroTpiynTOY amTaaas, 


npels wéev Aavaotor paynoodped’” ado pévovtes, 


\ / / / 
Kal pada TeLlpomevol Tep: avayKain yap érrelyes: 85 


7 » 
“Extop, atap od TONLYOE beTépyeo, etme © émrerta 
/ fal A . 
pntépe of Kal éun: % dé Evvdyouca yepaas 
\ » 
vnov “AOnvains yAavewribos év moder aKpN, 


/ tal Li a / 
oifaca Kdnids Odpas iepoio Sopuoso, 
/ x iva ¢ 8 / / roe / 
TéTAOV, OF ol OoKéeL YaptécTaTos HOE MéyLTTOS 90 
s 28 te if ¢ \ I > a 
eivat evil peydp@ Kai of TONY Pirtatos avTy, 
a > / 
Geivat “AOnvains emt yotvacw huKopoL0, 


76. oiwvorddav bx’ Uptoros (v. A 69) 
so MSS. : but the Schol. A (Didymus) 
says that Ammonius alleged as the read- 
ing of Aristarchos paytis 7’ olwvomddos 
te, and adds épyov 5é rd cadés elev’ 51d 
OixGs (.e. this is to be recorded as a 
variant of Aristarchos). 

79. Wiv, cf. 6 434, ofoe uddiora Terol- 
dca wacav én’ iOdv, for every enterprise, 
lit. ‘* going.” 

82. mweoéey implies tumultuous rout ; 
compare the frequent but sometimes 
ambiguous phrase éy vyvol mecéerOat, 
where the confused rush to the ships 
seems to be sometimes that of the victors, 
sometimes of the vanquished: B 175 
(Gey e235, A 311, M107, P6389. 
Xepol yuvatkay, ironical of course. 

83. émwel ke with aor. subj. = fut. 
exactus, as A 191, Y 10, o 150. 

86. arap ov, for the order cf. 429, 
130. 

88. vnév, sc. to the temple. 
KexAnato Bovdjny, K 195. 

90. 8s all MSS. and Herodian: most 
edd. write 6 on account of the F of Fo, 
and there can be little doubt that this is 
right. Nearly all the other cases of of 
for Fo can be set right by slight altera- 
tion, but see note on E 338. The men- 
tion of the peplos carries our thoughts 
to the Panathenaic festival at Athens. 
But the idea of propitiating divinities 
by clothing their images with costly robes 


Cf. dcoe 


is not only one of the most natural and 
universal of primitive cults, but survives 
in full force to the present day in many 
parts even of Western Europe. It was 
particularly appropriate to the goddess 
who presided over feminine handiwork, 
including weaving, cf. E 735. It is 
therefore quite futile to seek for Athenian 
inspiration in the present passage. 
Compare Pausan. ill. 16, 2, vpalvovor dé 
Kara eros al yuvaixes T@’ATb\AwWHL XLTOVA 
TQ év Awtkdaus, andy. 16, 2, dia méumrou 
dé thaivovow erovs TH “Hpa mémov al 
éxxaldexa yuvatkes (in Olympia). 

The appeal to Athene is made not 
because she is the special guardian of 
Troy, but because she is recognized as 
the protector and strength of Diomedes ; 
only through her can his valour be 
abated. The title of épvotmrodts (305) 
is general} In virtue of her warlike 
nature she is the guardian of citadels, 
where her temple stands. 

92. The words éml yotvaor. seem to 
imply a seated image; that is, a rude 
wooden £6avoy such as survived in many 
Greek temples to historic times. Later 
legend connected such an image, the 
Palladium, with the fate of Troy. In 
view of the objection that such Palladia 
were always standing, not sitting, figures, 
Schol. B after explaining é7f as = rrapd, 
which is obviously wrong, quotes the 
authority of Strabo —who says that 
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kal of tmoaxécbat dvoKaldexa Bods evi vn@ 


, y/ > ie 
Hvis neéaTas lepevoéwev, al K edXeNoN 


” \ / > if \ / if 
aoTU TE Kab Tpawv ahoyous Kal VTA TEKVA, 


ive) 
on 


al kev Tudéos viov amoayn “Indiov ipijs, 

» / 
ciryplov aixunTny, Kpatepov pnotwpa poBo.o, 
A \ SRN: / 7A gl \ / Q 
ov 6n eyo Kadptictoy Ayatav dnt yeverat. 


ovd’ "Ayirjd Tol” HOE oy eSeldipev, dpxapov avdpar, 
dv mép pact Oeds éEéupevar: aX’ O0e Aimy 100 


if / > / ” 
patvetat, ovdé Tis ot SUvaTar pévos tcopapifev. 


Re 


As bad’, “Extap 8’ od Te Kacvyynt@ ariOnoev. 


avtixa 8 &€& dyéwv aby Tedyerw GdATO yapace, 


TAaNNOV roe o&éa Sodpa KATO oTpaTov @XETO TAaVT 


o 


oTptvev payécacbat, éyerpe Sé PUAOTLY aivyv. 105 
ot & édediyOnoav Kal évaytios écrav ’Ayarov: 
la) n / 
"A pryetou S UTEXOPNTAY, AREav SE Hovoro, 
' la / 
hav Sé tw’ ABavatov €& odpavod acTepoevTos 
Tpwoty areEjcovta KatedBéuev’ as edéduy ev. 
“Extop o¢ Towecow éxéxrXeTo paxpov avoas: 110 
Pp Pp 
“ lal ¢ / / co > Maa J 
Tpoes trépOuyoe TnexNewtol T emiKoupot, 
avépes Eote, hiro, wpyncacbe dé Povpidos ad«is, 


ancient sitting images of Athene were 
found in Phokaia, Massalia, Rome, Chios, 
and several other places. Mr. Ramsay 
has found such archaic sitting figures in 
Phrygia (J. H. S. iii. 43), Oetvar: the 
only instance in H. of the infin. for 
imper. in the 3d person with its subject 
in the nom. (7, 87): as they are so 
distant from one another, it may be 
questioned if we ought not to assume an 
anacoluthon ; 7.e. that when the poet 
began with 7 he was thinking of con- 
tinuing with dérw. See note on I 285. 
94, Hvis according to the old expl. 
from évos (évcaurés), ‘fone year old.” 
It is now referred by Gobel, followed by 
Ameis, to a root dv “to shine,” ef. voy, 
but the existence of such a root is doubt- 
ful. Diintzer derives from dyw, as if = 
perfect, réXevos. The word occurs only 
in this connexion (ef. y 382), so that the 
question cannot be solved. qKérras, 
not having felt the goad. The 7 must 
represent an original a- lengthened as in 
adOdvaros, HydBeos (see A 252), etc., by 
the ictus. The word occurs only here. 
96. For at kev Ar. read ds Kev, just as 
in r 83 he read #v aws for ux) mws, where 
it was preceded by another uj wws. As 


Hentze on 7 83 points out, he seems to 
have done this in both cases in order to 
bring the second clause into logical 
subordination, sacrificing the vigorous 
but less formal parataxis given by the 
repetition of the particles. 

101. For ot8€ rls of and trodapltey 
most edd. now read ov rls of and dvriept- 
few after Bentley on account of the double 
neglect of the digamma. It must how- 
ever be confessed that the former change 
at all events is not entirely satisfactory. 

104, For 80tpa we should have ex- 
pected dovpe, which Bekker gives against 
all MSS. : cf. A 43. Two is the regular 
number for the Homeric warrior: it is 
strange that a schol. of Porphyrios on 
I 379 quotes this very line as evidence 
of the fact. 

109. ds Ay Sev dvrl 70d otirws 
éhéhixdev, Nikanor. Cf. 166 ofoy &xov- 
gev, and note on A 157. There is no 
reason for taking #s in a temporal or 
causal sense. ééArxOev and ely Onoav 
above should, as elsewhere, be éFeA: see 
on A 530. 

112. Zenod. read this line dvépes eore 
Pool kal dudverov daoret Bay. It certainly 
seems more probable that this should 
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Ba Sac Fe / 

opp av éy@ Byw mpott "Tuo 75é yépovoww 
” n 

elm@ BovudeuTHot Kal nweTépns adoyour ww 


/ 

Saipoow apjoacOa, trocxyécOat 8° ExatouBas.” 115 
e ” 
@s dpa povncas aréBn KopvOaionros “Extap: 


> \ / N 
aug S€ uv obupa titre Kal adyéva Sépua Kerawvor, 
yy A 
avtvE 1) Tupatn Bev aaidos dudanroécons. 
Tradkos 8 ‘Imrodoyoto mais Kat Tudéos vids 


> , > / A a 

és pécov aupotépwv cuvitny memaate wayerOar. 120 
ew o \ Nees 

ot 8° dre 8%) cyedov Hoav er’ addijdotow iovtes, 


\ 4 
TOV TpoTEpos TpocéerTre Bony ayabds Aroundys: 
Sey ee K-39 L n > 2 
tis 6€ ot écot, pépiote, KatabvnTav avOperar ; 


> \ 4 Bey: / » 
OU MeV yap TOT OT WTA Hayy eve Kvovavelpy 


\ if, > \ \ rn \ 
TO Tplv: aTap pev vov ye TOAD TPOBEBHKas amdyT@Y 125 
fal VA A 0 SN / 4 
o@ Odpoes, 6 T euov SorvyocKiov eyxos Eueuvas. 
‘ J a fal 
Suvotiver Sé Te Taides Gud péver avTLWacuy. 
>’ fi 7 n 
ef O€ Tus GOavadtwv ye KaT ovpavod EiAndovOas, 


> XN b] / fal b J tf lA 

ovK dv éy@ ye Beoiow émovpaviotcs paxoiuny. 
Oe \ nde A , e\ ah IN / 

ovoe yap ovoe ApvayTos vlios KpaTEepos L\uKOOpyos 130 
SY i n 

Shiv Hv, Os pa Ocotow érrovpavioww épitev, 


iA 4 if fh 
8s rote pavouévoto Avwvico.o TuOnvas 


have been altered into the regular formula 
than vice versa. Of course for audverov 
we must read dutvere. This will have 
been changed, in order to avoid the 
apparent hiatus, by those who believed 
_that the dual could be used for the plural. 
For 606s used in this way ef. II 422. 

114. The word BovdevrAs does not 
recur in Homer, but the BovdA7 was an 
integral part of the heroic polity. The 
members of it are usually called -yépovres 
(v. on B 58, A 259), and in the case of 
the Trojans dyuoyépovres, I 149, cf. X 
119. They are however not mentioned 
in the sequel. 

117. For the construction of the 
Homeric shield see J. H. S. iv. 268. 
The hides of which the body was formed 
were turned up at the outer edge of the 
shield to form a rim, and so prevent any 
friction against the edge of the metal 
facing. This rim is the dvrvg Hector 
walks with his shield hanging—probably 
at his back—by the retauwv. muparn 
does not imply, as some have thought, 
that there was more than one dy7vé, any 
more than mp&ros puy.ds (40) implies more 
than one pole. 

120. dpdorépwy, the two armies. But 


A gives duorépw, and all the Alex- 
andrian critics seem to have read lévre 
in the next line. 

124. The omission of the object is 
rather awkward: hence van Herwerden 
and Nauck insert o’ after uaxn. 

130. The legend said that the contest 
arose when Dionysos was bringing to 
Europe the orgiastic mysteries of Phrygia. 
Lykurgos was king of the Edones, see 
Soph. Ant. 955. Pausanias (vil. 18, 3) 
mentions a similar legend as current at 
Patrae (Avdvucov évratda émiBoudev0évTa 
tro Tirdvev és ravroiov aducéobar xly- 
dvvov). Both are evidently reminiscences 
of opposition offered to the introduction 
of a new and foreign worship. For 
ot8t yap ov8t cf. B 703, EH 22. MSS. are 
divided between the forms Avxéopyos and 
-epyos: the latter seems more correct, 
but the balance of evidence is in favour 
of the former. So in the oracle in Herod. 
1165: 

131. Shv = dyvaits, E 407: for the use 
of eful with adverbs v. A 416. 

132. riOqvas: this title recals the 
maenads of later Dionysos-worship. It 
appears to have had a peculiar mystic 
significance, from the words of Soph. O. 


\ 
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IAIAAO® Z (vr) 


cebe kat nyd0eov Nuojiov: ai 0° dua racat 

OicOra yapal Katéyevav, oT avdpopovoro Avxovpyou 
Oewvopevar BouTrAHye: Atdvucos 5é hoByPeis 135 
Stcc0’ dros KaTa Koda, O€étis 8 brredéEato KodhTr@ 
SevduoTa* xpatepos yap exe Tpopmos avdpos OpoKNy}. 

TO pev erreit ddvcavTo Oeol peta SwovTes, 

Kal pov tuprov €Onxe Kpdvov mais: odd’ dp’ ete dnv 


5 hs lal na 
Hv, eel aOavatorow arnyOeto Tact Oeoiow. 


odd’ dy éyo waxdpeco Geois eOédoips payer Oar. 


nN D X 
et 5é Tis éoou BpoTay, of apotvpns KapTrov edovawy, 


9 


lal Sf > 
daocov 10’, ds Kev Odcoov Or€Opov Treipal” ixnat.’ 


Tov 8 ab@ ‘Imonrdyowo mpocntda paidipos vids: 


“ Tudeidn peydOupe, Ti 1) yevenyv épecivers ; 


145 


olin mep pUAXwY even, Toln Sé Kal avdpar. 
pirrAa Ta pév T AvEewos yawddus yéer, Ara é O Hr 
TyreOowca pvet, gapos 5° éruyiryverat Spy: 


as avdpav yeven 7 wev pve, 7 8? amodryer. 


C. 1050, morviae ceuvd riOnvotvrar TéXn 
Ovaroiow. The maenads typified the 
nymphs who nursed Dionysos at his 
hirth : Hymn. Hom. xxvi. The word 
pawds occurs ence in H., in a simile—X 
460. Dionysos is mentioned again in 
the Iliad in & 325, and in the Od. AX 
325, ef. w 74; all probably passages of 
later origin. It is therefore not im- 
probable that 130-141 are an interpola- 
tion ; to this conclusion the virtual re- 
petition of 129 in 141 strongly points. 
133. Nvofvov: the sacred mountain 
of Nysa was an integral part of the 
Dionysos legend, and was no doubt 
brought into etymological connexion with 
the name of the god. It can hardly have 
been a real mountain, as the usual tradi- 
tion placed it in India, while here it is in 
Thrace, where the name was given toa 
district in Helikon. Schol. A moreover 
mentions several other sites, including an 
island in the Nile (as Hymn. Hom. xxxiv. 
9), so that Nysa evidently went where- 
ever the cultus was localised. @vc0\a 
is another word whose exact meaning 
can hardly be ascertained. It would 
naturally mean the thyrsi, but the 
Scholia explains it of various other ob- 
jects of mystic significance: of pév rods 
KAdOous, of O€ aurréXous, ol dé Tods OUpcous, 
roUrecTt Tas Bakxixas Spdkas, & éore 
Atovvotaxa voTypia® évioe dé wrdvra Kowds 
Ta mpds Tiv redeTHv. (This sense of dpdé 


is not mentioned by L. and S.) The 
same may be said of BoumwAné, which 
does not again occur in Homer, and is 
explained either as ‘‘ ox-goad,” or ‘‘ pole- 
axe,’ in which sense later writers use it. 
It may possibly have some mystical con- 
nexion with ravpos as a name of Dionysos. 

136. The line is evidently modelled 
on 2 398. For oByGels above Zenod. 
read yodwGels, which is obviously less 
appropriate. 

138. Beol feta Ldovres, an Odyssean 
phrase ; 6 805, € 122. ruddéds is a word 
of later Greek: ddads is the Homeric 
word. 

143. melpara, a doubtful expression : 
either ‘‘the uttermost bounds,” like 
Téhos Oavdroo: or ‘the bonds,” lit. 
ropes (cf. « 51, 162). See on H 402, 

146. ron 8, with dé in apodosi, is the 
reading of Ar. and the best MSS. 

148. 8€ here = when. For &py A 
gives &py, which was the reading of 
Aristophanes. The subject will of course 
then be @vdAa, ‘ they succeed in spring- 
time.” Aristoph. also read ry\e0dwyra. 

149. ve seems to be intrans., though 
there is no other instance of such a use 
in Homer, and it appears specially harsh 
after the transitive in the preceding line. 
Moschos and Theokritos both use ¢vovre 
as intrans., perhaps in imitation of this 
passage. It is of course possible to 
translate ‘‘brings forth children,” but 


LAIAAO® Z (vt) 


€60" eOéreus, 
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\ nr / a 
Kal Tadta Sanpevat, Opp’ ed eidfs 150 


neeTEpny yevenv> Trodrdol dé pv avdpes icacw: 
gore Toms "Edvpn pvye "Apyeos immoBdrouo, 
&v0a S& Licudos écxev, d KépdiaTos yéveT avdpar, 
Llaudos Alonridsns: 6 & dpa TAadcov téxeO’ viov, 


avtap Tradkos érixtev aytpova Bedrdepodovtnv. 1 


Or 
Nn 


T@ 6€ Geol KadrOs TE Kal Hvopénv epaTewny 
BA > “ye € la an 
amacav: avtdp ot IIpottos Kaka pnoato Oupe, 
ef «o> 9 / +- > \ \ / iol 
ds p é€x Shou éraccer, érel TOAD pepTepos ev, 
At / 5 WA A Wy Cae x / > / 
pyetwv: Leds yap ot bd oxnrTpwe eddpaccer. 
lal be \ Il fd > Si n> of a 
T@® O€ yuv7 IIpoirou émeunvato, St *Avtea, 160 
/ 
KpuTrTadin PiroTnte piynweval* AANA TOV Ov TL 
any? oh 
meld’ ayaba hpovéorta, daippova Berrcpodorrny. 


this to a certain extent destroys the 
symmetry of the comparison. In any 
case the idea is the same: ‘‘one genera- 
tion is in full vigour while another is 
dying out.” ‘The reading of Alexio, jyév 

. . 7d€, hardly deserves consideration. 

150. Sanpevar, infin. for imper., with 
the punctuation of the text, which is 
that of Nikanor. It is perhaps better to 
leave out the comma after é@éAers, and 
paraphrase ‘‘but suppose you wish to 
learn this also.” The assumption of an 
omitted apodosis is unnecessary. Fora 
similar ambiguity cf. & 487, o 78. 

151. This line looks as though it were 
merely added to supply an object to 
eldjs. The neglect of the F of Ficac is 
suspicious, and Nauck is probably right 
in bracketing it. 

152. Ar. pointed out that Homer uses 
the old name ’E¢vpy in the mouth of 
the hero, though in his own person he 
says KépwOos (B 570, N 664). pux@ 
”Apyeos, i.¢. in the corner of the Pelo- 

onnese. So y 268. For this sense of 
Apyos v. B 287, T' 75, ete. 

153. Képdioros, craftiest, as v 291, 
Kepdahéos. 

155. It will be observed that the act. 
and mid. of rixrw are applied indiffer- 
ently to the father ; so also of the mother, 
e.g. B 728 and 742. 

157. According to the legend given 
by the Schol., Bellerophon, who was 
originally called ‘Im7évoos, got his name 
from slaying one BéXepos, a prince in 
Corinth. Being exiled for blood-guilti- 
ness he came to Argos (or Tiryns) to 
seek purification from King Proitos. 
But this of course is not Homeric, the 


idea of purification for blood being alto- 
gether later. 
158-9. These lines appear to anticipate 


the sequel, the ‘‘ driving from the land”’ 


meaning the errand to Lykia. The 
object of Sdapacoe may be either ’Ap- 
yelous or BedANepopdyrny, 1.¢. either ‘ Zeus 
had made P. king of Argos,” or ‘‘ Zeus 
had brought Bellerophon under the 
power of P.”’ by making him an exile 
(eg. on account of homicide) from his 
own country. The latter alternative 
gives the more vigorous sense, and the 
variant piv for olf, which is found in 
several MSS., thus, though only a gloss, 
appears to be a correct one. Perhaps 
the old reading was é dduacce (or F 
édduacce). *“Apyelwv is gen. after djuou: 
for péprepos in this phrase is always used 
absolutely, and géprepos ’Apyeiwy in the 
sense of ‘‘ prince over the Argives” would 
be quite un-Homeric: it means that 
Proitos was in a position of power over 
Bellerophon. 

160. “Avrea, called SevéBoa in the 
later legend. 8ta is used also of Kly- 
taimnestra, in a purely formal sense im- 
plying no moral approval, y 266: ef. I 
352. 

162. dya8& here only in Homer ap- 
proaches our wor' —food in -the mors! 
sepse Even here the idea seems to be 

eing of an excellently wise disposi- 
tion,” gpecl yap Kéxpnr dyabjov: for 
aya6és in Homer regularly implies ‘‘ that 
which is good of its kind”; the idea of 
an absolute standard of moral virtue, 
which is connoted by our phrases, “‘a 
good man,” ‘‘a good deed,” and the 
like, is later than Homer. 
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# 8& ~evoapévyn Lpotroy Bacidha mpocyntea: 
‘reOvains, @ IIpoir’, 1) KAKTAVE Bedrepodovrny, 


/ / > >? 7 ? 
ds pw eOerev Hirornte peynpevat ovK eOedoven. 
a » / oo, Se BA 5 
as bato, Tov dé dvaxta yoros AaBev, oiov axovoev 
lal \ if lal 
KTeivas pev p adéewe, ceBdooato yap TO ye Buy®, 
is ie / 8 Vi S v4 / ON sig 
méurre S€ pov Aveinvee, oper 6’ 6 ye onwata AvYp4a, 


165 


n / / 
ypapas év twivakt TTUKT@O OvpopOopa Torna, 


a ® n / 
delEas O° Hvadyer @ TrevVOEpe, Bhp’ atrodorTO. 


170 


adtap 0 BH Avinvde Oedv br’ audtpove ToT. 
GX bre 8 Aveinv ie BavOov te péovta, 
mpoppovéws pv Trev avat Avxins evpetns: 
évviap Eeivioce Kal évvéa Bods tépevoer. 


arn’ ote 817 Sexatn épadvn pododdxturos Hos, 


175 


164. reOvains 4, ze. I pray that you 
may die if you do not slay. The alter- 
native explanation, ‘‘if you do not kill 
him, he will kill you,” is obviously 
absurd. 

165. p, te. mo, as o =o, A 170. 
Those who are sufficiently curious will 
find a very amusing instance of scholi- 
astic lucubration on this passage by 
Sechol. B (ed. Dind. iii. p. 289). 

166. otoy d&koveev shews traces of the 
primitive ‘‘exclamative” use of olos, 
“what a thing he heard!” When in- 
corporated into the sentence hypotactic- 
ally, this becomes = 6rt To?or. 

167. dAéeve with infin. ; cf. N 356, and 
for the second half of the line infra 417. 
p here, as in 158 above, A 524, etce., 
probably represents an original F’ = ¢. 

168. It seems impossible to deny that 
these famous lines imply a knowledge of 
the art of writing in Homeric times. It 
is however to be remarked (1) that the 
knowledge is attributed to a family with 
Eastern (Lykian) affinities ; (2) the word 
Ovuopdpa seems to indicate the frame of 
mind with which savages regard writing : 
as a magical process, that is, which is 
capable of working mysterious effects 
upon the bearer; in 6 829 it is used 


-of magic potions, ¢dpyaxa OvuopOdpa, 


which come from Ephyre, Bellerophon’s 
home. Thus the knowledge of writing 
is precisely what we should expect at the 
earliest stage ; it is only a knowledge of 
its existence as a means of communica- 
tion among certain families from Asia 
Minor. Prof. Sayce appears to have 
proved the existence of a syllabary in 
Asia Minor quite independent of the 


Pheenician alphabet. The reference may 
possibly be to a form of this, or to some 
yet ruder but effective means of com- 
munication, such as we find in the 
Australian message-stick or the picture- 
writing of the North Americans. In 
any case it is now known that the art of 
writing was introduced into Greece far 
earlier than Wolf supposed ; it has been 
traced back to a period which probably 
coincides with the composition of the 
later parts at least of the Homeric poems. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that 
ypddew and its derivatives (ypamrvs, ém- 
ypaBdnv, etc.) always mean ‘‘scratch ” 
in Homer. Cf. H 187. 

169. wrukt@, probably a double wooden 
tablet with the writing inside, and sealed 
up. 

170. & mevOep@, sc. the father of Anteia, 
called Tobates by the later legend. Per- 
haps he is identical with Amisodaros, 
bs pa Xipatpay OpéWev duamaxéryn IL 328, 
though the anxiety to have the Chi- 
maira killed is hardly consistent with 
the word Opépev. 

174. évvijpap, the regular ‘‘round” 
number in Homer, followed by dexdérn as 
in A 53, Q 610, 7 253. The entertain- 
ment of a guest before enquiring his 
name was an essential condition of 
hospitality in days when it was an even 
chance that a man might be an enemy, 
so that the enquiry itself would be a 
mark of suspicion. So at the court of 
Alkinoos Odysseus is not formally asked 
his name till the second day of his sojourn 
(@ 550), and oven simpler questions are 
not put to him on the first day till he 
has been entertained (y 238), 


Kelle. og-eeradid CHA Wax Creomug. 
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\ Lf vs a 
Kal ToTe pu épéeive Kal Free ohua idécOat, 
iA Cee. S53 na / if / 
OTTL pa ot yapuBpoto rapa IIpoitoo péporto. 
> NX > \ \ a an 
avTap érel 51) ofa Kaxov trapedéEato yauBpod, 


Ta a / c aX, > / eS: 
POTOV MEV pa NIMALPAV ALALLAKETHY EKEEVT EV 


TEPVEMEV. 


’ if a 
» © dp env Oetov yévos odd’ avOparar, 


180 


mpoabe réwv, dmibev Sé Spaxwv, wéoon Sé xiparpa, 
Sedov atrotvelovea Tupos mévos aidopévoto. 

Kal Ty pev Katérepve Oedv Tepderot TiOHjoas: 
SevTepov ad Yorvporos payynoato cvdaripovow* 


Kapticrny oy THY ye waxnv Pato Svpwevac avdpov. 185 


TO Tpitov av Katérepvev Apalovas avtvaveipas. 

TO 8 ap’ avepyopéve, TuKivov Sdrov &AXov Upawev: 
kplvas é« Avxins ebpeins datas apictous 

elce NOYov' Tol S° ov Te wadLW oiKdvde véovTO: 


mavtas yap Katéredvev aputpov Bedrcpodportns. 


190 


b] ae: X n / / 
arn’ Ste 81 yliyvaoke Oeod yovov ndv éovTa, 

> na / / ce ESA / o 
avTov piv Katépuxe, didov 8’ 6 ye Guyatépa Hy, 


176. ofpa is slightly different from 
the ojuara of 168, and signifies the 
tessera hospitalis as a whole, apart from 
the marks which determined its signifi- 
cance. déporro: the use of the middle 
is unusual, but clearly means ‘‘ brought 
for his own behoof.” To take it asa pass. 


9 would be entirely un-Homeric. 


a 


179. dpo.pdkeros is one of the many 
obscure epithets of Homer: cf. II 328. 


a It is used again of the mast of a ship in 


he 2 storm, & 311. 


The old interpretation 
was duayos. It is better referred to 
paidoow (from pak, a secondary form of 
pa-) in the sense ‘‘ furious,” ‘‘raging,” 

180. Qctov yévos;—ac cording to the 
legend in Hesiod the offspring of Typhon 
and Echidna. 

181. This line is remarkable as being 
the only case where Homer formally 
recognizes the mixed monsters which 
play such a prominent part in later 
Greek mythology. Even here he makes 
no mention of the winged horse Pegasos, 
who is an integral portion of the legend 
in Pindar (QJ. xiii.), unless a reference 
to him be found in eG repdrecor, which 
may mean anything (cf. A 398). It is 
therefore highly probable that 181-2 are 
an interpolation from Hesiod (Zheog. 
323-4). 

184. Lodrbporor, cf. ¢ 283. Herod., i. 
173, identifies them with the Milyai, the 
original inhabitants of Lykia: according 


relink 


pda prcenonst thar 9 


to Strabo (i. 12, 10) and Pliny (H. N. v. 
27) this would seem to have been the 
general name for the Semitic inhabitants 
of Southern Asia Minor, the Milyai, 
Kabali, and Pisidians being subordinate 
divisions. It is a natural inference from 
the passage in the Odyssey that they had 
been driven to the mountains by the 
invading Lykians (who, ace. to Herod., 
came from Crete), and were in a state 
of chronic feud with them. 

186. For the Amazons see I’ 189. 

187-190. These lines have rather the 
appearance of an interpolation imitated 
from A 392 sqq., a passage which may 
have suggested itself at this point to 
some rhapsode’s mind owing to the 
recurrence there of the phrase Oedv 
repdecor mOhoas in 183. amuKivdy Sddov 
looks like a reminiscence of ruxwov Nbxov 
in A, where the adjective is used in a 
different sense. Indeed A actually 
reads \éxov here (corrected in margin). 
The object of Iobates was to avoid him- 
self killing Bellerophon, his guest. 

191. ylyveoke, began to perceive. 
Qeod ydvov, because according to the 
legend (which Pindar follows, Ol. xili. 
69) he was in reality the son of Poseidon. 

192. (Sov, offered: the imperf. is 
somewhat more picturesque than the 
following S8xe, as it brings before us in 
connexion with ylyrwoxe above the 
gradual opening of the king’s eyes, 


A) 


Cpen ered werk 
ut. VV twit a 
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lal an lite ; 
dake dé of TYshs BaciAnibos Tyucv mdons 

\ / ¢ 4 ya 4 BA IAX 
kat pév ot Avxwoe Téwevos Tapov é€oyov ddXwv, 


n / 
Kadov dutarujs Kab apovpns, ddpa vémorro. 


195 


A fe 
© érexe tpla téxva daippove BeAXepodovrn, 
"Ioavdpov te Kal ‘Immodoyov Kal Aaoddpeay: 


Aaodapetn péev maperéEato pntleta Leds, 


¢ 


> 


So 


lal Ls na rn 
GAN’ ote 8) Kal Keivos amnybeto tact Ocoicw, 
\ / 3 > a 
TOL O Kam Tedlov TO *AXnLov ot0s aXaTo 


» © étex avtlOcov Lapmnddva NANKOKOpUaTHV. 


200 


Q Va 
ov Oupov xaréSwv, mdérov avOpoérav adeelvor, 
\ Ya 5S / 
"Ioavdpov € of vidy "Apns a&ros mroréuor0 
> / 
Hapvapevoy Yorrmovor Katéxtave xvdadipoic wy, 


Thy && YyoXooapévy xXpvonvios "Aprems &xra. 


205 


/ » AN fo} \ / ws 
‘Imrondoyos & ew erixre, nad exe Tod pnut yevéc@at: 


whereas d@xe merely states a fact. With 
193 cf. I 616. 

194. réyevos, a grant of public land, 
apparently in gratitude for his services 
against the Solymoi. Of. I 578, 1 184, 

195. dpa véporro, so most MSS. ; 
but A and others have Tupoddpoto as M 
314, where the line recurs, 

199. Arist. remarked that the Homeric 
genealogy of Sarpedon differs from that 
afterwards current (e.g. Herod. i. 173), 
according to which Minos and Sarpedon 
were sons of Europa. 

200-2. These lines interrupt the narra- 
tion, and Kéchly considers them inter- 
polated, though there is no obvious 
reason why they should haye been 
inserted here. kal seems to indicate 
that they belong to another context, for 
it is not in relation with anything else. 
Mr. Monro takes it to be “even he, whom 
they had formerly loved and protected,” 
Ameis’s explanation, “ Bellerophon like 
Lykurgos,” (140) is too far-fetched, and 
Porphyrios’ ‘like his children” is open 


to the obvious and fatal objection that 


the anger of the gods against his children 
does not precede but follows, Again, as 
the passage stands, riy d€ in 205 is too 
far separated from its antecedent in 198, 
If 200-202 followed 205 there would be 
no further difficulty, 

201. "Ahoy, cf. oi oTparnyol... drl- 
KovTo Tijs Kiduxlns és 7d ’AX}tov medlov, 
Herod. vi. 95. The poet evidently means 
to hint an etymology in the word aNaro. 
The use of the article is not like Homer : 
Bentley conj. 747’. 

202. Sv Bupdy Kary, cf. 75 Oupor 


fdovres, and 2129 chy Zea Kpadinyv, where 
Schol. A says, Iv@ayépas Tapawel Kapdiay 
uh éoOlev. There was evidently some 
legend of the madness of Bellerophon, 
but we know nothing of it from other 
sources, cf. Pind. Ol. xiii. 130, Sivacvydco- 
kat 8 air@ udpov. Madness has always 
been considered a direct infliction of 
heaven: so inc 411, when the Kyklopes 
think that Polyphemos is mad, they 
say vododv y’ od mws errr Ads Meydou 
aréacba. mérov avOpdrev, cf. Gedy 
cmdecke KeNevOov, I 406. 

205. Xpvohvios is used only here of 
Artemis, 6 285 of Ares (in Soph. O. C. 
694 of Aphrodite, and of Hades in 
Pindar, according to Pausanias, ix. 28, 4). 
Gobel (Lewitt. ii. 32) objects to the deri-_ 
vation from #yia on the ground that. 
neither Artemis nor Ares (exe. E 356) is 
ever represented by Homer as driving a 
chariot. He therefore refers the word 
to root ay, to shine, and explains it as 
“‘gold-gleaming”; and in this he is 
followed by Ameis-Hentze. But the 
existence of root ay in this sense is 
very doubtful (cf. Hrs, Z 94); it is better 
to abide by the old interpretation, and 
admit that here, as in so many divine 
epithets, the exact significance is doubtful. 
kAurémw)os as applied to Hades is a very 
similar case: see E 654. For Artemis 
as the bringer of sudden death to women 
cf, 428, T 59, \ 172, 197, etc, The 
Lykian system of descent was through 
the mother (Herod. i, 173); hence 
Sarpedon as son of the daughter inherits 
the kingdom, not Glaukos, 

206. 8° &’, so Bekk. and La R: 
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it / ) ees / 
méume O€ w és Tpotnv, kat wor dda TOAN érrérerXev 

\ > 7 N 
alev aploTevery Kal UTEipoyov Eupevar adrD?, 

\ / , ¢ 

pnde yévos Tatépav aicyuvéuer, ob péy’ aplorot 
BA > -B 4 > / \ > ifs > Mg 
ev T Edupn éyévovto cal év Avin edpetn. 210 


TaUTHS ToL yevens Te Kal alwatos eVyowar eivat.” 
as dato, yiOnoev Se Boy ayabds Acourdns. 

éyyxos pev Katémrntev évt xGovi mrovAvBorteipn, 

avTap 0 peruxylowce Tpoontda Trowméva NadV* 


CEL Da 


/ iA, a / 
pa vv pot Eeivos Tatpduds éoot Tadatos* 215 


Oiveds yap mote Sios autbpova BeAXepodpdvtnv 

Eeivic’ évl peydpowow éelxoow war épvas. 

ot 6& Kal GdAHAOLCL TOpor Eewria Kadd* 

Oivevs pév Swotipa didov doivixe paevvor, 

BeAnrepodpovtns dé xptoeov démras appixvTrerrov, 220 
kat pv éy@ KatéXerTrov tov év Sopac’ epotc.. 


tg > > / 

Tudéa 8 od péuvnuat, éret w ere tuTOdy édvta 

/ > ae) / lal 
KarAdp, oT év OnBnow amdreTo Nads Ayala. 

an a \ \ 32 a id wv - Pe 
TO® viv cot pev éyw Eeivos pidos "Apyei pécow 

> / \ > cy, lal an 
etl, od S év Avxin, bte Kev Tav Shpov teomar. 225 
éyyea S addjrov aredpucba Kal Sv oulrov: 

\ \ \ > a lal / ? rd / 

MoAXol pev yap €wol Tpades Krevtoi T érrixoupoe 


MSS. 6€ w’, which is obviously wrong, 
as the orthotone form must be used when 
an opposition between different persons 
is indicated, as here. 

208. This famous line recurs in A 784. 

211. The lineage of Glaukos was no 
doubt an important tenet among the 
Asiatic Ionians, some of whom, accord- 
ing to Herod. i. 147, had taken his 
descendants to be their kings. 

213. For the érf of all MSS. Bekk. 
conj. évi,according to the regular Homeric 
use, A 378, etc. ; La R. compares V 876 
for this use of éi, but that passage is un- 
doubtedly spurious. 

216. The legend was that Oineus 
brought up his grandson Diomedes after 
the early death of Tydeus before Thebes 
(v. A 378, 409). He is mentioned also 
B 641, and in connexion with the story 
of Meleager I 535. 

219. On staining with purple (crimson) 
ef. A 141. The material of the belt is 
of course leather. 

220, d&pcuxdareddoy, A 584. 

221, pu, neut., cf. « 212 (p 268). 
The line of course means “I still preserve 
it as an heirloom.” 


péuynuac is very unusual in H.: ef. I 
527 (réde Epyov), w 122 (rdde mdvra), 
and perhaps ¥ 361 (Ar. dpéduous, MSS. 
dpbuov), where the analogy is far from 
complete. Heyne suggests that there 
may be a pause after Tvdéa, ‘‘as for T.”’ 
Diomedes means to explain how the 
friendship of Bellerophon with Oineus 
can be called rarpdtos. 

225. t&v, sc. of the Lykians, a rather 
obscure relation. Perhaps the original 
reading was 6y, ‘‘thine,” which Ar. 
would not allow to be used of any person 
but the third (A 398), 

226. The MSS. are equally divided 
between éyxea and éyxeor: A has the 
former in the text, with the latter written 
above it. It seems that Zenod. read 
éyxeot 5 adjAous, Ar. &yxeot & aAAHAWY, 
explaining ddedueba by pedwueba to 
account for its governing a genitive. 
But there is no trace of such a con- 
struction in H., though the verb is 
common enough; we are therefore bound 
to acquiesce in the reading of the text. 
SV OulAov, in the throng as well as on an 
occasion like the present év mpoudyouor. 


222, Tv8éa: this use of the acc, 1} 
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/ / \ \ 5 i 
xrelvesy, bv Ke Oeds ye TOPH Kal TOTOL KlyElo, 
\ 2 i N59, Nigags, / 4 8 4 
monrol & ad cot “Ayatol évarpépev, Ov KE OvYNAL. 


6 b) \ 7h 
revyea 8 AdAjAoIs Errapeipoper, ddpa Kal ode 


na of a , Led Qe > »” 
YYWoaly, OTL Eetvoe TAT PW@LOL EVVOME EelLVal. 


e / 
bs dpa davncavte Kal’ intov aigavte 


an Va \ / 
yeipds T GdMjpov AaBETHY Kal TLIeT@CAYTO. 


év0’ adre TAadvxw Kpovidns ppévas é&éXeTo Zevs, 
ds mpds TudetSnv Aroujdea rede’ adperBev 
ypvcea YadKELwv, ExaTouBoe évveaBolov. 
"Extop 8 as SKatds te wUdas Kal dyyov tkavev, 
dud dpa piv Tpdav droxor Boy nde Avyatpes 


lal / M4 
eipopevar Taidds TE KATLYVHTOUS TE ETAS TE + 


\ / ¢ 25 7. (4) lal BY fa) = fe 
Kal TTOCLAS* O ) E€TTELTA UVEOLS EUNET AL AV@YELV 


240 4! 


maaas é£eins: moddHaoe 5é Knde EpjTrTo. i] 


= 4 ¢ Me fr RIVCk 
GXN bre 61) Tpsdporo Sopov repixarr€e txavev, iy 


228. Beds ye, so best MSS.: Bekker 
reads re from inferior sources. But the 
two ideas are not to be divided: the 
thought really is, “‘ whom god permits 
me to catch.’ The ye emphasizes the 
touch of modesty, which is consistent 
with 129. 

233. Cf. & 286, B 341, for the clasping 
of hands in token of a pledge. 

236. For prices calculated in oxen, as 
a mere measure of value, cf. a 431, B 
449, 705. 

This almost burlesque ending to one of 
the most delightful episodes in Homer has 
greatly exercised critics. Nothing else 
in the Iliad or Odyssey can be compared 
with it, unless it be the evident satis- 
faction with which kepdocvvn is regarded 
(e.g. v 291 sqq.). On tho other hand 
generosity between fe’vo. is repeatedly 
spoken of in terms which shew that the 
poet fully entered into the chivalrous 
liberality of the heroic age. There is 
no ground whatever for rejecting these 
three lines as some have wished to do. 
They were Homeric in the eyes of Plato 
(Symp. 219 A) and Aristotle (Hth. WV. v. 
9, 7), nor have we any reason for beliey- 
ing that before that time it was possible 
to treat the Homeric poems with ob- 
vious levity. We seem therefore to 
have an outbreak of conscious and 
deliberate humour, which is only so far 
isolated that it appears among men and 
not, as elsewhere, among the gods. 

237. For the oak-tree at the Skaian 
gate cf. I 354, A 170, H 22, ® 549. 


The two former passages do not exhibit 
the variant mvpyov for dnyév, which is 
given here by A and other MSS. : it is 
therefore best to acquiesce in the text. 

239. elpdpevar maidas, sc. “about their | 
sons,” the so-called schema Homericum ; 
so K 416, Q 390. 

241. For xqSe épfrro see B 15. €€- 
e(ns does not seem very appropriate ; 
hence the old variant, maou mad’ for 
mdoas, mentioned by Aristonikos. Diint- 
zer on this ground rejects the line. The 
athetesis might, with Paley, be extended 
to 240; the couplet was possibly added 
by a rhapsode who considered that the 
husbands ought te be named among the 
objects of anxiety. 

242-250. This passage is one of the 
loct classict on the heroic house: a 
subject on which reference may be made!) | 
to Prof. Gardner’s paper in J. H. S. iii. 
264-282, and to the elaborate and on the 
whole satisfactory discussion in Buch- 
holz, Hom. Realien, ii. pt. 2, pp. 86- 
137: the latter is chiefly founded on the 
dissertation of Protodikos, de aedibus 
Homeri, Leipz. 1877. These are now 
supplemented, and in some important 
points superseded, by the evidence of Dr. 
Schliemann’s last excavations, published 
in his Ziryns (1886). For the al@ovear 
see note on I 472. The position of the 
sixty-two 04Aapou is not easy to explain. 

Of the twelve which belonged to the 
married daughters, as they are described 
as tySo0ev avAfjs, it seems to be reasonable 
to suppose that they were additions to 
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lal > ie / a 
Ecoths aidovonor TeTuypévov, aiTtap év avTo 

ie > + a 
mevTnKovT évecav Odrapor Eextoto diGoL0, 


TAnclov AXAnA@V Sedunpévor: EvOa dé Traides 


245 


KowmavTo Ipidpoto Tapa pvnoThs adOyouow: 
Koupdav 8 étépwbev évaytios évdobev adrijs 
dédex Exav Téyeot Odrapor Eeototo riOo10, 
TANTLOY AdAHAY Sedunpévos’ EvOa SE yapBpol 


Kotuavto IIpudpovo map’ aidoins adoyo.ow. 


250 


évOa of nrvodwpos évavtin HrAvOE wnTNP 


Aaodixny écayouca, Ouvyatpav eldos aplatny: 


the house, built along one wall of the 
courtyard, and thus allowing for the 
expansion of the family. One such 
appears to have been found at Tiryns in 
what Dr. Schliemann calls “the court of 
the women’s apartments,” though it is 
more probably a separate house. Dr. 
Dérpfeld writes (Tiryns, p. 239): “A room 
was built in, which was entered from the 
east colonnade. Although its walls are 
of the same rubble masonry as the walls 
of the palace, and its floor is covered 
with a well-smoothed lime concrete, yet 
this room must be a later addition, be- 
cause it disfigures the court, and shuts up 
part of the east colonnade. But it must 
also have been built before the destruc- 
tion of the citadel.” With regard to 
the fifty chambers of the sons the case 
is not quite so clear; év atr@ seems to 
imply that they were a part of the 
original buildings of the house, probably 
in the mpdéSopos (like the @ddamos of 
Phoinix, I 472), and therefore ‘‘over 
against” those in the avd.  Téyeos, 
which does not recur in Greek, is ex- 
plained by the Scholiasts as depos, as 
though ‘built on the roof.” But this 
is hardly likely in the case of chambers 
éySoev avdFs, where there was no roof. 
More probably it means “‘ provided with 
roofs” to sleep upon, according to the 


custom of eastern countries ; this would 


imply that they were on a scale of 
proper magnificence. This is also in- 
dicated by the number fifty, which no 
doubt would distinguish the scale of 
heroic royalty from that which was 
possible for ofo. vdv Rporot elow. 

It has been suggested that the Trojans 
were in the stage of domestic economy 
which is known as the “ common house”’ 
system, where a “ joint undivided family” 
is kept together as a single unit, at 
least so long as a common ancestor is 


alive. Sucha family, however, regularly 
includes only the sons and unmarried 
daughters ; so that we can see a reason 
why the sons here are in the house, 
while the married daughters, perhaps 
bya special favour, are only accommodated 
with lodgings outside the actual duos. 

In 245 and 249 MSS. vary between 
mAnolorandrAyoclov. Both are Homeric, 
but the latter has the evidence of the 
similar passages, 115, £14, in its favour. 
A in both cases gives m\nolov with ¢ 
written over the vy. In 246-250 there is 
a similar variation between tap aiSolys 
and mapa pvnorys: but the evidence is 
in favour of the latter in 246 and the 
former in 250 (where Didymos says that 
it was the reading of Ar.). 

251. iriddwpos, the explanation o 
Apoll. Lex. seems to be right: ma Kab 
mpoonvh Swpoumevn Kara Tiv wadotpoplay, 
ef. Fria Pdpyaka, and Hrodwpov Kimpzdos, 
Stesich. a 35, 2 (Bergk, p. 985). 

252, Aaodlkny érdyoura can only 
mean ‘‘ bringing in Laodike” with her ; 
but there is no significance in such a 
description, and the pointless mention 
of a kwddy mpdcwroy has naturally given 
great offence to commentators. More- 
over without this line it would be more 
natural to suppose that his mother came 
out of the house to meet him. Hence 
Ar. wrote és dyouca, and explained pds 
Aaodtkny mopevoyévn, comparing els ’Aya- 
péuvova H 312 for e’s used with a person. 
But for the intrans. use of dyew he 
seems to have brought no authority, 
nor is any to be found in Homer, except 
the very doubtful ééayayédvres in H 336. 
Many critics consider the line an inter- 
polation meant to refer back to IT’ 1243 
where however it is not Laodike herself, 
but Ivis in her likeness, who is in the 
house of Paris, and therefore (v. 317) out- 
side that of Priam. 
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a 1 > + Saf OTS? . 

éy T dpa ot pd yetpl, Eros T epat ex 7 ovopatev 
\ / 

“réxvov, Tite ATT@V TOAELOV Opacdy EeirnAoVOas ; 


4 para 61) Teipovar Sva@vupos vies “Ayardy 255 
papvdapevot trept adotu, oé © évOade Oupos aviKev 

eOovr’ é& axpns Todos Au xelpas avacyxetv. 

ara pwév’, Oppa KE ToL pedLNd€a oivoy eveiKa, 

as otretons Avi tratpt Kal ddXows GOavdtotoww 


an \ \ > / By, Ne 
Tp@Tov, eTreiTa € KAaVTOS dvncEai, al Ke TingOa. 260 


n / / 2 »/ 
avopi 5é KeKuNn@Tt pévos péya oivos aé€er, 
7 lal 14 ” 
@s TUN KéKunKas autvov coicw éernow. 


/ a 
Tv & npelBer’ erecta wéyas KopvOaionos “Exrwp: 
5 / / a 
“wa pol olvoy deLpe Hehidhpova, ToTVLa mHATEP, 
fol Me e 
Mn we arroyuiacns péveos, aes Te NdO@pat: 265 
xepat & avimroow Avi re(Bewv alOora oivov 
&lopas: ovdé wy ete KeXawedpés Kpovior 
v \ / A > uA 6 
aipate Kal WOpw TeTaaypEevoy evyeTdacbat. 
/ / 
GAA od mev Tpds vndov ’AOnvalns ayerelns 


255. Hekabe answers her own question. 
Some have taken this and the next line 
interrogatively, but # udda is never used 
in this way : it always expresses a strong 
asseveration. Svcavupor, cf. Penelope’s 
kaxotNoy ovK dvouacTryy rt 260, and M 
116 wotpa Svodvupos. 

257. Of course é@\@dvra goes with 
&v@dde, and é &kpys awdAvos with dva- 
oxe. For the temples on the citadel see 
E 446: the existence of one to Zeus 
there perhaps follows from X 172. The 
prayer is actually made to Athene, for 
the reason given in the note to 90, and 
explained by Hector in 277. 

258. dpa ke... evelka, a fut. exactwm, 
‘*till I have brought.” H. G. § 287. 

260. MSS. vary between 65é kadrés, dé 
« atrés, and 6€ x’ (xe) adrés. La Roche 
discusses the question of crasis in Homer, 
Hom. Unters. pp. 288-7, and decides in 
favour of the first. Orasis in Homer is 
established, as far as the Alexandrian 
text is concerned, by ovuds © 360, 
wirds W396, dpioros Tada obveka TodveKa, 
ete. ; and though xe in the present passage 
is possible, yet xat gives a better sense. 
In N 734, y 255, ¢ 282, cat alone seems 
to be admissible. Cf. also y’ *uets B 
238. It is not improbable that in all 
these cases however the a is really 
elided, as not unfrequently in verbal 
forms: so we find o’ and w’ for co and 


wot. The instances are then reduced to 
a very small number: for épioros the 
metre always allows 6 dpioros, for wirds 
we may read avrés or odros, for oduds 6 
éués, or better, as Nauck has suggested, 
duds. See H. G. § 377. 

261. péya is probably an adverb = 
Heyd\ws, rather than a proleptic use of 


the adj. = dore péya elvar. Of. p 489, 
Méya wévbos deter. 
262. “‘Spurius?” Nanck. The line 


is certainly rather flat in this place ; and 
Tvvn elsewhere is always the first word 
in the line. 

265. The vulg. puts a comma before 
and a 0’ after wéveos against overwhelm- 
ing authority, including that of Ar. and 
Plato (uh Mav, & daméne, axptBoroyod, 
Hh Ww dmoyuudcns wéveos, Orat. 415 A). 
In X 282 however néveos aks Te must 
go together. 
the present day in his appreciation of 
the disadvantage of stimulants during 
severe fatigue. The simple yudw is used 
in the literal sense ‘‘to lame” in © 402, 
and the metaphorical ‘to weaken” by 
Hippokrates. The appropriateness of 
the expression here is obvious. 


266. avimrourww, so Ar. and all MSS. 
but one, which follows Zenod. in reading 
avinryow. Cf. E 466, where Ar, read 
évronrotow, Zen, évronriow. 


Hector was on the level of 
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yy \ lg 

épxeo ovv Ovéecow, dod\riccaca yepatas: 270 
> 7 / 

metrov 8, bs Tis ToL YaptécTaTos HSE péyLoTos. 

v PANN he a 

got évl peyadpo Kat Tot TOAD hirtatos avTy, 


\ \ > / iy 
tov Oés "AOnvains émt yotvacw jvKopovo, 


/ e an a 
Kal ot brocxécOar Svoxaidexa Bods évi vn@ 


7 > / € ee ” 3) 3 / 

NVLS NKETTAS LEPEVTEMEV, AL K ENENTH 275 

” \ i 

dotu Te kat Tpdwy adoxyous Kal vimria Téxva, 
/ / e / an 

ai kev Tudéos vidv atooyn “Idiov ipijs, 

yy > / \ / / 

Gryplov aixuntHny, KpaTtepov pnotwpa poBovo. 

> N \ \ \ \ > 

GNA od pev mpos vnov "AOnvains ayeretns 

yy >] \ \ / vg 

épxev, ey dé Ildpw pereredooua, dhpa Karéoow, 280 
yy a 20€ ») > / > Pe C2 / ‘s i 

al « é0édyo° eimovtos axovéuev? ws Oé of adOe 


yata yavo péya yap pv ‘Odvprrvos Etpefe Thpya 
Tpwal te cal Ipudpm peyadjtope totd Te Trasciv. 


Pe 
el Keivov ye loouue KaTeNOovT “ALdos cico, 
"% iY 
hainv kev pirov HTop dildos éxredabéc Oar.” 285 


270. Ovea, apparently “burnt-offerings ” 
in the general sense: Homer makes no 
mention of incense properly so called, 
nor would that suit the compound 
Ovockéos. (It is however possible that 
in % 172 édalw 75 pad of Te0vMpevov, fev 
a scented oil may be meant.) The word 
recurs I 499, o 261, in the latter case as 
a correlative to Ovovra. Cf. Lehrs. Ar. 
p- 83, and the commentators on ¢ 60. 

271-278. See 90-97. 

281. &s Ké ot, all MSS.: but xe is 
absolutely inconsistent with the direct 
expression of a wish. The words can 
only mean ‘In that (or some) case the 
earth would swallow him up.” The use 
of mas dv in later Greek (7s xe, 0 195) 
to express a wish is entirely different ; 
for there the speaker represents himself 
as asking ‘‘in what case would a thing 
happen?” His desire that it should 
happen follows only from the anxiety 
with which he seeks for its conditions, 
and hence depends entirely on the in- 
terrogative form of the sentence. In 
short xe necessarily implies some con- 
ditioning circumstances, whereas a wish 
necessarily excludes them (see Lange, 
EI, p. 183). It seems therefore inevitable 
that we should read 6é with Bekker. A 
similar question arises on o 545, where et 
xe apparently expresses a wish, but Lange 
shews that it is really a conditional pro- 
tasis: EI pp. 192-4 (particularly note 16), 
and H. G. § 300, where this instance 


might have been mentioned. For yaia 
xavor cf. A 182. ad@, on the spot, E 
296, etc. 

284. "Aros elo, sc. Sduov: for eiow 
in the I]. always takes the acc. after it ; 
and ’Aldns is a person, not a place, cf. A 3. 

285. There are three readings of this 
line: (1) that of the text, which is not 
given by any MS., but was the reading 
of Zenod. ; (2) ppév’ &rep mov, instead of 
plrov Frop, A and Aristarchos ; (3) ppév’ 
dréprov, vulg. with all MSS. but A. 
Of these (3) construes, but the form drep- 
mos is barbarous. Heyne has remarked 
that it is not found in the Lexica of 
Apoll. and Hesych. The Homeric form 
is drepmis. (2) was explained by Aris- 
tarchos as follows :—dd&arjmc dv ExNeja Oar 
Ths Kaxorrabelas kal xwpls adris yeyovévat’ 
evict 5é dyvohoavres ypdgpovow aréprov, 
i.e. **I should deem that (being) apart 
(ov 2) from lamentation I had forgotten 
it in my heart.” But for the authority 
of Ar. such an elucidation would prob- 
ably not have been listened to for a 
moment. It can hardly be called Greek, 
much less Homeric. The only resource 
is to adopt the reading (1): it is quite 
impossible to say whether Zenod.invented 
it or found it in old sources; but his 
authority is surely enough to give it the 
precedence over nonsense, however well 
attested. At the same time we must 
admit that there remains the problem 
how the other reading came into exist- 
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as &bal’, 7 Sé Horovea Toth péyap’ apdutrorovcwy 
KéxkNeTo* Tal §° ap’ d0AMocay Kata dory yeparas, 
avTn § és Odrapov kateBnoeTo Kndevra, 
ev? écav of mérror TamTotKiroL, épya yuvaredy 
LSovlov, Tas avTos “AdéEavdpos Geoesd2)5 290 
~ | yaye XSovinber, eTLTAOS evpéa Trovrov, 
| THY Odd, Ay “Exévny TEP avnyaryev evTrarépevay, 
Tov é&v devpayévn “Exd8n fépe Sdpov "AOnvn, 
Os KaANCTOS env TrotkiApacw HOE MLéyLOTOS, 
aorTip & as améXaprev &xcvro dd velatos ddXwv, 295 
BH ®& tévat, rorra) 8d HeTEeccevovTo yepatal. 
ai & Ste vnov Yeavoy "AOnvns év wérex aKpn, 
thot Obpas duke Ocavd kaddTrapyos, 
Kicenis, aoyos “Avrivopos imtroodsoto* 
TID yap Tpdes €Onxay "A Onvains (épevay, 300 
ai & ONOAVYH Tacat "AOnvy XElpas avéryoy: 
7 © dpa wémrrop éhodca Ocavad kaddTrapnos 
Onxev "AOnvains er} youvacwy NUKO{LOLO, 
evyouévn 8 npato Aros kovpn pmeydrouo+ 
“mroTyy "AOnvatn, puolirrons, Sta Geawr, 305 


PP ec 
ence—and of this no satisfactory solution tives to Troy on the third day from 
has beew given, Sparta. He quotes the lines ag being 
288, kateBihoero, 7.0. from the vrepiov Atoundeos dpirrely, a title now con- 
on the first floor, where the women fined to E, but perfectly appropriate to 
worked, to the 9ddamos or treasure-cham. the present passage, as down to 310 
ber on the ground-floor at the back of the Diomedes is still the chief terror of the 
house (see the plan in Buchholz, LRealien), Trojans. The reading of the MSS, of 
288 = 0 99, 289 = 9 105, 293-5 = o 106-8, Herodotos agrees exactly with the vul- 
with small variations, One of the edi. gate: but we could not expect to find 
tions of Ar. had also the variant 4 8 eis them an independent authority. 
olkov lodca raptoraro Pwpianotcw from o 290. For rds Weleker conj. To’s, Which 
104: but Hekabe is already in the olkos. gives a much more likely sense. The 
Kndevra, T 382, change may naturally be accounted for 
289. This line as given in the MSS. by the neighbourhood of the fem. sub- 
twice neglects the F. Bentley with one Sstantive. 
MS. conj. raumolkira for -o. For éy@? 292. rhv 86y, as § 165, H. Gg 136, 
égav oi (Ar. dody, to shew that of was not avyyaye, properly ‘took away to 
the article) Heyne Proposes évOa 8 éay, sea,” cf. I'48; and ef. kare ety, to return 
Nauck & 6a 7’ av, Paley éy@’ jw oi after home. 
Hes. Theog. 321, ris o jy Tpels Kepanat. 295. velaros doy : fo 
Compare o 105, where Ameis takes oi for use of the superl. see A 505, dkumopdraros 
the article, &\Xwy : and for velaros, A 381, I 153, 
The lines 289-99 are quoted by 298. For this Theano cf. B Oy oN 
Herodotosg, ii, 116, together With § 297. 224. From 300 it would appear that 
230, 851-2, as evidence that Homer her post was ag much a civic ag a religious 
followed the old tradition of the journey appointment, 
of Paris and Helen to Egypt related in 303 = 92, 308-310 = 93-95, 
113-115, and was therefore not the author 305. épuo-lrrohu, MSS. : 
of the Kypria, which brought the fugi- pvolrro, Scho). A, 
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aEov 81) &yyos Avopndeos, 75€ Kal adrov 

/ \ rn 
mpnvéa Sos meager YKarov mTpoTapoile TUAAwY, 
Yj n a a 
oppa Tot avtixa vov dvoKaidexa Bods evi vn@ 


BA 2: a 4 / ” ’ S 

NVUS NKETTAS LEPEVTOMEV, al K EdXENTNS 

yy Ni “ue , > / \ / Va ” 

aoTv TE Kat Lpw@wy aoxous KQAL VNTLA TEKVA. 310 


as épar’ evyopuévn, avéveve Sé ladrds “AOnvn. 


as al pév p’ evyovto Atos xotbpn peyarovo, 
"Extop 8€ mpos Sépuat ’AnreEdvdpor0 BeBixewv 


4 Fares yee iN > / 
Kana, Ta P AUTOS érev&e Ovy avopacw, ob TOT dipirTou 


yaav évi Tpoin épiBdrake TéxToves dvdpes* 315 
iv a) / / x an \ > \ 

ot ot érroincay Gaddapov Kal S0pua Kal adrjv 

éyyvOe te Ipudpoto cal “Extopos év réXev &xpy. 

év?’ “Extap eioire duidiros, ev 8 dpa yeuph 

y DY ee Ks Me, / SN te SN 

éyyos ey’ évdexdrnyu: mapoile dé AdureTo Soupds 

aixun yarkein, Tept dé ypiceos Ode TopKNs. 320 


cdppares O 354, IL 370, but that is from 
Feptw to draw, a distinct verb from pvouat, 
épvouat to protect (see on A 216), which 
has v in the sigmatic forms with but few 
exceptions. fvolrro\s occurs in Aesch. 
Septem, 129. 306-7 are imitated by 
Vergil, Aen. xi. 483. 


B11. dOeretrar bre mpods ovdév 7d éme- 
pevnua (concluding remark) kal ovK 
elOccuévov * KaTa pev yap Td évayTloy 6 
Zeds ériBeBarot karavetwy (i.e. apparently 
it contradicts the promise of Zeus in A). 
Kal é&fs 8 émdeyoudvou ‘as al pév p’ 
e’xovTo” capes ylverar Tepioads 6 otixos* 
yedola dé kal ) dvavevovoa ’AOnva, Schol. 
A (Aristonikos?). It is hard to believe 
that such remarks come from Ar., who 
ean hardly have forgotten the fact that 
dvavevew is repeatedly used metaphoric- 
ally by Homer to signify a refusal. The 
line it is true may be spared, and the ds 
at the beginning of two consecutive lines 
is certainly a stumbling-block (but cf. 
P 424). Bekker and Nauck content 
themselves with rejecting the line; but 
the real explanation seems to be that 
suggested by Bergk and developed by 
Christ, that 311 is the ending of the 
Avoujdeos dpiorela, and 312 the first line 
of a new rhapsody: cf. X 515, W 1. 
With 311 compare II 250, and still more 
B 419, I 302, which shew that the 
émipdynua is not unusual as the Schol. 
says. 

312. The imperf. followed by the 


4 


plup. shews that what follows happens 
contemporaneously with the preceding. 


316. It looks at first sight as though 
Sapa here meant only the great hall as 
opposed to the sleeping-rooms. But the 
word is of general signification, and 
includes the women’s apartments in X 
442, p 541, o 314 (see Buchh. ii. 2, 129). 
It is more reasonable to regard it as mean- 
ing the building as opposed to the avA%, 
and thus including the @ddamos as a part. 
The latter is particularly named because 
it is the scene of the following incident. 


319. It is impossible to say whether 
we ought to read éy’ év8exdrnxv with 
MSS., or @xev dexdarnxv with some of the 
old commentators. Either length seems 
unwieldy to us, but in O 678 Aias ‘uses 
a pike of twice the length, and Xenophon 
(Anab. iv. 7) incidentally mentions that 
the spears of the Chalybes were 15 cubits 
long. See J. H. S. iv. p. 299, where 
also will be found some remarks as to 
the mépxys. The old explanation of 
this is no doubt correct, 6 xplkos 6 ouvé- 
xwy Tov aidnpov mpos Td Evov TOD Sbparos. 
Dr. Schliemann found at Hissarlik spear- 
heads with flat bases and holes for nails, 
by which they were fastened into a slit 
in the shaft. This necessarily implies 
the use of some sort‘of ferrule to prevent 
the wood from splitting, probably a 
“lashing” of wire. mdépo.be, ‘‘ before 
him” as he went: cf. T 437, eudv Bédos 
6&0 maporlev. 
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we he Chm yf 
tov & ebp’ év Oardum mepiKarréa Tevye ErovTa, 
> / \ , Ww} 4 lg? i¢ tf ; 
aorisa Kal Owpnka, Kal ayxirda TOE apowvTa 
L >» A \ 
"Apyein & “Edévn per’ dpa Suojoe yuvackiv 
wn A a A 
Aoto Kal audimodovot TEpLKAUTa Epya KédeEveEr. 
lal Pi 
tov & “Exrwp vetkercev Sov aioxypois éréecou: 
/ / Cie lal 
“ Saypove, ov péev Kada YOXoY TOVd évOeo Oupe. 
\ \ / \ / > ig lal 
Naol pev POwiOovat epi mTOdLy aimd TE TEtYOS 
/ / 
poapvapevor: céo & elvex’ autTn TE TTONEMOS TE 
> Ne 
dotu TOS appidédne- od & av payécato Kal ddro, 


TAIAAOS Z (v1) 


325 


321. érovra, “handling.” The root 
sak, which appears in Greek as é7, is 
apparently a derived form of sa “‘to- 
gether”; whence comes the sense of 
“laying hand to” a thing, and in the 
middle voice ‘‘joining oneself to” a 
person, %.¢. accompanying. dw is pro- 
bably also a parallel formation from sam, 
the longer form of sa, and shews clearly 
the connexion of the ideas of joining and 
iouching. The simple érw occurs only 
here; the compounds have acquired 
more or less metaphorical senses, which 
may nearly all be brought under the 
cognate ideas of treating or managing. 
The aor. is, with very few exceptions, 
only found in émiomrely pdpouov Fuap 
and similar phrases; where it has the 
sense of joining, t.¢. reaching, an end (ef. 
French toucher & sa jin). (See a full 
discussion of the verb in Journal of 
Phil. vol. xiy. p. 231 sqq.) Owing to the 
ordinary view that dudémewv mepiérew, 
etc., mean ‘‘to busy oneself about” a 
thing, critics have found a needless diffi- 
culty in the absence of the preposition 
here ; Bekker has even conjectured crept 
kaé\\wutor mepexadréa. Curiously enough, 
the next line is the only place where the 
simple agav is found, though the com- 
pound adupapay is common in Homer, and 
éraggy is Attic. Both verbs are closely 
connected in sense as in origin; the 
“‘dandy” Paris is turning over and 
admiring his fine armour with the same 
affection which Odysseus shews to his 
old bow, rékor evigua, mdvryn dvacrpwpar, 
go 393; in 7 586 rdkov audaddwrras 
means ‘‘handling” the bow with the 
intention of using it. 

322. The comma after OépyKa is ap- 
proved by Nikanor, and is undoubtedly 
right: the two participles need a con- 
junction, as they are obviously co-or- 
dinate, ® 204 being an isolated and 
harsh exception. It is not necessary 
to do more than mention the curious 


variant réga powyra which is found in D 
and explained by Schol. LV to mean 
‘*making bright.” 

324. The constr. Kedevew til te is 
elsewhere found in H. only where the 
accus. is a neuter pronoun, eg. p 193, 
Td ye 6H voéovre xedevers. The simple 
dat. of the person is however common 
enough, and the addition of the ace. to 
express the content of the verb is quite 
in accordance with the use of that case. 

326. ob . . . Kadd, see H. G. § 186 
and compare ot te Weddos éuas Aras xaré- 
Aefas I 115. The mention of the ydXos 
has caused critics a good deal of trouble, 
as Paris’ absence from battle would seem 
to be sufficiently accounted for by his 
defeat at the hands of Menelaos. It 
seems best to suppose therefore that 
Hector speaks ironically, in suggesting 
that Paris has some cause of offence 
against the Trojans: though Paris him- 
self seems to take the remark seriously 
(335), and the irony is perhaps almost 
too veiled for the Epic style. There is 
a possible alternative, to take yéXov as 
meaning “the anger of the Trojans 
against you,” such as is exemplified in 
I’ 56, 454, of which we should suppose 
Paris to be conscious. This suits the 
answer of Paris in 335 better, as véueous 
is commonly used of the indignation 
shewn by others; eg. B 136 réueos dé 
Mot e& avOpwrwv ercera, x 40 av O porwr 
véueois, cf. N 122 ev dpect béc0e &kacros 
aldG kal véweow. On the other hand it 
leaves tévSe without its proper deictic 
force ; we should be led to suppose that 
Some particular manifestation of Trojan 
resentment was immediately present to 
Hector and Paris, but this is not the case. 
The :phrases xérov & ero Oyud‘d 102, 
and i) xddov eyOeo Ouue w 248, are also 
strongly in favour of the interpretation 
first given. 

329. paxérato, fall out with, as E 875, 
I 82, ete. 
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4 / / yy a / 
dv Tia Trou peOrévTa ldots TTUYEPOU TrOdE“LOLO. 
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330 


b) 2s. y\ 
GX ava, wn Taxa dotv Tupds Sylovo Oépnras.” 
Ny > > 
tov & adte mpocéevrrev “AréEavdpos Oeoerdys* 
‘ec oR > / > 5 2 / SUD ee SEN, > 
KTOp, émel pe KaT alcay éveikecas od vTép aicar, 
4 Vis 
Tovvekd Tot épéw ov dé ctvOeo Kal pev Akovaov. 


BY ae eN ih / 

ov Tor eyo Tpwwrv Toccov xOd@ ovd€é vEepécot 

4 > - 

juny év Oarduwe@, Eerov 8 axei mpotpatréc Oat. 
nr h PASE, fal 

vov O€ me TrapelTroda’ aoyos madaxkois éméeoow 


335 


ef > t e ~ 
apyno és morepov, Soxéer S€ wot BSE Kal avTO 
Awiov écoecOat: vikn S érrape(Betat advdpas. 


> , wv nr > / eS / 4 / 
aAXrX aye VUV ETTLIMELVOY, APNLA TEVYEA bvo° 


340 


) U0’, éym S& pérerps, KiynjoecOar Sé o dio.” 

as dato, Tov & od Tt mpocédy KopvOaioros “Exrap: 
tov & “Enrévn pvOo.or trpoonvda peirduylovcw* 
“ Saep éueto, KuVOS KaKo“nydvoU oKpvoécoNsS, 


ov Ser > of, evant, na / y 
OS fh OPEN NMATL TO, OTE ME TPWTOV TEKE MNTNP, 


345 


‘ olyecOar mpopépovea Kaki avéwovo Ovedra 
. els dpos 1) els Kua ToAVHAOlaBoLo Oaddcons, 
eva pe Kdp arroepse Tapos TAade Epya yevéc Oar. 
avtap émel Tade y Bde Geol KaKd TeKpApavTo, 


> \ ” edge > / ay ” 
avdpos Erett Mpeddov apetvovos Eval AKOLTLS, 


350 


a by Va / \ 7 / y Hs) , 
Os 70n Vé“ETlV TE KAL AiaxYEa TOA avOporov. 


, > eae ee n / x & Sh sey Cee 2 
TOUT@ ovT ap VUV ppeves EMLTEOCOL OUT AP OTT LOO @ 


ee 


330. 8v twa, so Ar. ; MSS. ev tua. 

331. mupds Oépynrat, as A 667, and in 
a different sense p 23. For the use of 
the gen. cf. H. G. § 151 ¢. 

Boob) 59: 

334, Of. A 76. ovv0eo = mark my 
words, as T 84, 0 318, m 259, p 153. 

336. mpotparréo Pat, to yield myself up 
to anguish (at my defeat); an isolated 
use of the word. 


ie Abont a reference to 
I’ 432.but the a arriyaey 
exact. Ohana 


339. érape(Berat dv8pas, shifts over 
the warriors, z.¢. goes first to one, then 
to another. For this use of duelBecda 
ef. O 684 Op@aKwy &)dor’ er Gddrov apel- 
Bera, a 375 apePiuevoe kara olkovs. 
For the sentiment cf. T 440, = 309. 

344. For kakounxdvov éxpvoécons, 
Curtius, (Zt. no. 77), after Payne Knight, 
would read kaxounxdavoo Kpvoécons, right- 
ly. éxpudecca is a vox MiMi Tecurring 
only in I 64, which admits of the same 


: qrorLyrer see 


correction. For xpvées in this metaphor- 

ical sense cf. E 740, I 2, and we may 

perhaps compare pryedavt “EXévy T 325. 
346. Compare v 61-82, where the ¥ 


dpmuaz, the personified storm-winds, carry xy | 
So also wa 


Lenny sn 
ions 


off the daughters of Pandareos. 
a 241. 

348. drdepoe, swept away ; prob. root 
vars of Lat. verr-ere: cf. also & 2838, 
329, and Curtius, Ht. no. 497 b, St. vi. 
266 sqq. For this use of the indic. of 
the past tense to express a supposition, 
by a sort of attraction to the mood of 
the principal verb dere, see H. G. § 
325, where it is well explained. The 
other instances in H. are 350 below, « 
218, 6 178. 

349. rexpatpopat, to ordain as a final 
decision, as 7 317, cf. H 30, 70, x 563, 
A 112, w 139. 

351. qn, indic. as 348. _vépeots here 
nation felt by men.” For atoxea = 
reproaches, see 524, T 242. 


ae Oe 
evidently means ‘‘the righteous indig- gy, yy 


ten ha Cheat Nas 
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” A / > / 6 27 
ECOOVTAL’ TH KAL [LLY ETTAUPN TET al OlW. 


lal na , 
GN dye vov eloedOe Kal Keo THOS ert Sidpo, 
Sdep, émet ce padiota Trovos ppévas appiBEBnxev 355 
vA ede) lal aN \ YAN: / 8 a SND: fol 
elven’ éweto xuvos Kal ’AreEdvdpou ever apyys, 


e oe \ a \ , ¢ No nee Die 7 
olow émt Leds Onke KaKov mopov, WS Kal OTIdTw 


By / > / ” 
dvi pero mehanped coidipot éooopevoltow. 


THY S nuetBer arr eta 


a fe Kopvbalonos “ "Exrop: 


un i Kae’, “Enevm, pe Sates ep ovoé pe Treicets* 360 
non yap ee Bupos érécoutat, opp’ errapbver 
Tpdeoo, ob péy’ éueto mroOnv arreovTos eyouri, 
GANA ov i, dpvude TodTov, émrevyés Ow de Kal avdTos, 


as kev ew evtocbev Todos KaTamap yn ova. 
Kal yap éyov oikdvde éXevoopuat, dppa idwpar 365 
3 ns o- / } \ / e/ 
oiKnas Gdoyov Te PiAnv Kal vHTLOY vVLOV* 
> t > 80) A »¥ ey Y a 
ov yap T 01d’, % éte ohw brotpoTos tEopar adtis, 
non we vd YEepot Oeot Sapowow "Ayadv.” 
e 7 Z > / Uh ad 
as apa dwvicas améBn Kopvdaioros “Extap. 
aivva & érrev? txave Sdpmous éd vareTdovtas, 370 
amas om us 3 / , > i} 
ovd’ etp “Avdpopaynv Neveddevov év pmeydpo.ow, 


xo 


/ 
aN ye Edv madi Kal dupiTorAw évTréTA® 
/ 

Tupyo epecTHKEl yoowod TE wupomévy TE. 
“Extop © ws ovK évdov audtpova téTmev AKolTL, 
” S225 > \ © Sa x PY 8 lal Ba = 
éotn em’ ovdov idv, meta 5é Sumpow Eevtrev: 375 
GR er 5 / s Oy f) 

el © aye pot, Suwal, vnueptéa puOnocacbe: 

an ro / , > / 
7h &Bn “Avdpowayn Neveddevos €k meyapoio ; 

/ > 

née 7H es yaNowr 1) elvatépwy évTréTNo?, 


Dae 


H és “AOnvains éEolyetat, &vOa mep adda 


A 410. 


cS 353. éravpqoerOar, reap the fruits: 
raed Wy, 


VN 5 


™™356."apxfjs, so Zenod. and one MS. ; 
the rest with Ar. having drys. See note 
on I’ 100. 

358. dolSuor, cf. 0579-580, tva Fou kat 
éooomevorow dowd, and w 200, of Klytaim- 
nestra, oruyeph 5€ 7 dod# eooer én’ av- 
Opcvmous. Paley quotes also Theokr. xii. 
11, érecoopuévors 5é yevolucda maow dodd. 
The phrase éccouévourw dod} occurs also 
Theog. 251, in a good sense, in which 
signification the adj. eed drat Neyer ov 
in H, occurs often in later Gr ‘eek, 

361. For this use of 8ppa where we 
should rather have expected the infin. 
(as I 398, 42) cf. A 133, A 465, E 690. 
It is hardly likely that éréooura is used 
without the object expressed (in A 173 


gpevyew is to be supplied), in which ease 
dppa might indicate a purpose. 


365, The best MSS. give otkdv8’ éce- 
Aedoopat, but some six or seven either 
read olkévde €Xevvouae or have variants 
pointing directly at it. There can there- 
fore be little doubt that La R. is right 
in adopting it in the text after Ahrens ; ; 
the vulg. is obviously an attempt to 
avoid the hiatus, which in the principal 
caesura is quite legitimate. 


376. « 8 dye, used in addressing 
several Dern ane followed by plural, 
as B 331, 487, T) 441, ete. So in 
Attic, Aesch, ie “440, Eum. 307, ete. 


378, yarsov, elvarépwv, her husband’s 


sisters or his brothers’ wives, glores and 
tanttrices, 


£ 
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Tpeal cuTrdKapsot Sewny Geov ido KovraL o 380 
Tov © avt’ otpnpy Tain mpos pmoOov eurrev: 
“"Ketop, émel wan avoyas adnbéa pvOjoacba, 
ouTe 7 &s yadowp ovT eivatépwv évTrémrOV 
ovT és “AOnvains éEoiyeras, vOa rep ddrat 
Tpawal évrrAdxapor Sewviyv Ocdv itdoKovTas, 385 
arn’ él mipyov éB8n péyav “INiov, ottvex” dxovoev 
tetperOae Tpadas, péya Sé xpdtos eivar Ayator. 
» pev 02 pos Telyos érrevyomévn adixdver 
patvouevn évxviar péper 8 awa traida TLOnvn.” 
7 pa yuri tapin, 0 8 amrécovto Sépatos “Extwp 390 
THY AVTIV OddV adTLS eUKTLLEVAS KAT ayuLds. 
edTe TUAaS ikave Suepyopevos péya doTu, 
LKatds, TH ap Euerre SieE(pevar rediovde, 


év@ droxos Todvdwpos évavTin HrAOE Oéovea 
"Avdpopdayn, Ovyatnp pweyadHtopos ’Hertiwvos, 395 


5) i, A Y \ 
Heriav, ds évacev b70 Idk trnéoon, 


/ 
O7nBn bromNakin, Kirixeco avdpecow avacoov: 


n \ if, »” > a 
TOU TEP én Ouyarnp eyed Exrope YANKOKOPVGTH. 
4 ca. a 5/. ? i Pe) / / 3. 

H ot Erect HvtTno , dua & apdimoros Kiev avTh 


388. adikdve, apparently in perf. 
sense: cf. % 48, € 159, v 328. 

389. potwopévy, cf. X 460, also of 
Andromache, pawad: ion. 

390. 4 pa with the subject expressed 
as here is rare ; the only other cases are 
y 837, x 292, X 77. In the second 
clause after 4 pa kal however the subject 
is not uncommon, e.g. A 528 (Ameis- 
Hentze, app. on o 356). 

392. edre is used asyndetically as 
always when the clause which it intro- 
duces stands first in the sentence ; see 
Ameis and Merry on y 9. 

393. ty dp, so MSS. (except a few 
which give 79 6’ dp’): the vulg. 77 yap 
is merely a device to avoid the hiatus. 

394. aodv8mpos, Hesych. moda da- 
Botoa S&pa, modUmepvos, modvedvos, and 
Schol. A modi edva mapa Tov ayvdpds 
haBoica. But the &va were given not 
to the bride, but to her father. The 
dGpa however may indicate the gifts 
which human nature would prompt the 
suitor to offer when, as in Homeric days, 
woman had begun to assert her inde- 
pendence, and the édya were no more 
than a relic of the already extinct custom 


of the actual purchase of wives. But it 
does not seem quite natural to describe 
a wife as ‘“‘having had many wedding- 
presents made to her.” Others compare 
it with jmrddwpos (251 above) in the 
sense of ‘‘generous,” ‘‘open-handed,” 
which is preferable. 

396. ’Herlwv seems to be attracted to 
the case of the following relative; see 
H. G. § 271, where & 75, 371, K 416 are 
quoted: Bekker, H. B. i. 314, adds 
others, e.g. 674, 122. Thus Bentley’s 
*Heriwvos 6 vate is not necessary. A 
similar case of epanalepsis in a different 
case is to be found in a 50-51— 


viow év dupiptry, 600 7’ dupadds éore 
Oardoons, 
vijoos Sevdphecoa, Ved 6 év Suara vate. 


The site of Thebe is fixed by the later 
name O78ns mediov, given to the plain of 
Adramyttion, Herod. vii. 42, ete. For 
’Herlwy cf. also A 366, Y 827, X 479. 

398. exe’ “Exropi: this use of the 
dative (which is not mentioned in H. G. 
§ 143) is analogous to the dat. after 
daudcew, etc. (cf. TY 301), For éxew = 
have to wife, ef. I’ 123. 
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/ + 
maid émt Kodm@ &xouo ATANAPPOVA, VHTLOY GUTS, 
¢ js > / > / > ee ») n 
Exropidny ayarntov, adiyKuoy aoTept Karo, 

> X e »- ~ 
tov p “Exrwp KxadéeoKe LKapavdplov, avTap ol addot : 

5S / 
’Aatudvakt’* otos yap épveto “Idsov” Extap. 5 


400 


7 ToL 6 pev peldnoev idov és maida cLwTh* 
"AvSpomayn 5€ of ayys Tapictato Sdxpu xéovea, 
ty 7 dpa of bd yeupi, eros 7 par’ éx 7 dvopater: 
“ Sayovie, POices ce TO TdY pévos, OVS €dealpets 


405 


A Oe fh AN s , 

Taisa Te yNTIAaYOV Kal Eu appopov, 7) TaXa KNPH 
a > \ 

ced Ecopat' Taya yap oe KaTaKTavéovol Axatol 


mavtes éhoppnbévtes ewol 5é Ke Képdsov ein 


410 


lal 4 / Me > NS ee / 
ced apapaptovon yOova Svpevat: ov yap ET ahAH 
3 Ve / iy 
éorat Oadrwpy, érel av ob ye TOTMOV érLoTyNS, 


> Ss, 9: > 2 ” N x / / 

anxr axe ovoé [LOL EGTL TATNP KAL TOTVLA LHTNP. 

3 AY | €: % > / Py auNe / ¥ 
TOL YAP TATEP GMOV ATEKTAVE OLOS yirreEvs, 


\ / 
éx O€ modw trépcev Kirixwy éd vateTowoar, 415 
> > 
Onnv wnpirvrov: cata & Extavev “Heriowva, 
NOE Eevaoute, ceBadooato yap TO ye Oupne 
ovoé py eEevaprte, docato yap To ye Oupe, 


400, vqmvov atrws, no more than an 
infant ; cf. I 220, H 100, © 474, X 484, 
etc. 

402-8. These lines look like an inter- 
polation intended to bring in the name 
of Astyanax, so well known from the 
Cyclic poems (cf. Pausan. x. 25, 4), but 
probably not Homeric. Compare X 506, 
the only other passage where the name 
occurs in Homer. Moreover the deriva- 
tion of the name is not very fortunate ; 
for in no sense was it true that Hector 
“ruled” Ilios (for this sense of piouac 
ef, I 396), and if we understand it to 
mean ‘‘ protected” (in battle), it does 
not explain *Aorvavat. Plato however 
knew and commented on the lines, 
Oratyl. 392 C, olcOa bru" Opnpos 7d madlov 
7d Tod “Hxropos rd trav Tpdwyv dnot 
KadetcOac Aorudvaxra, ZkKaudvdprov dé 
OArov Ore Vd TOv yuvaikOy; and 393 A, 
6 yap dvat Kalo Exrwp cxeddy Te radrov 
onualver, ob yap dv ris dvak 7, Kal Exrwp 
Onmou éott rovrov. 

407. Saisdvie: for the meaning of this 
word, which is here really untranslatable, 
see on A 561. 

408. &ppopos, cf. X 485 dvodumopos : 
here and Q 773 rwes ypddovow  éudv 
pépov,” ov 0 (Ariston.). In uv 76 we have 
the curious phrase potpdy 7 dupmoplny re 
kaTrabyntav dvOpmémrwv, which apparently 


means ‘‘that which fate does and does 
not bestow,” 7z.e. both good and ill 
fortune, Thus &umopos means ‘‘ deprived 
of motpa,” the just due of mankind, and 
hence = ill-fated, opposed to poupnyeris, 
I 182 (qg.v.). In = 489 = e 275 it simply 
means ‘‘not partaking of.” 

409. Kataktavéovet: Cobet, M. C. p 
330, denounces this form (which recurs 
& 481, = 309) as a barbarism, due to 
a false analogy with forms like xaréxra, 
xaréxravov, karéxrabey: he is probably 
right in restoring xaraxrevéovow, which 
Nauck adopts in his text. 

411. adapaprovry, losing, as X 505. 
XOdva Sipevar like yatay édvryv, 19. 

412. motpov éricmys, see note on 321. 

413. Cf. Soph. Ajax, 514: the whole 
speech of Tekmessa there is worth com- 
parison, as it is evidently full of re- 
miniscences of this scene, many lines of 
which are quoted in the Sophoklean 
Scholia. 

414, apdv (al. dudv) is apparently a 
proto-Epic form of *uérepov: but in all 
the passages where it oceurs it may = 
“mine,” not “our”; and in some of 
them this sense is decidedly preferable, 
as in the present case and 9 178. It 
looks as though éués was assimilating an 
archaic form, whose real sense was only 
weakly supported by tradition. 
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> ay / \ 
GN apa pw Katéxne ody évtect Sardaréorow 
QI 9 N Py Sar? \ 
nd émt op’ exeev wept bé mredéas éfdTevoay 
VA > a y 
vipat dpertiades, Kodpar Auds aiyroxoro. 
A / ¢ \ / 
ot 6é pou Erta Kaciyvntor écav év peydpo.our, 
€ \ lal 
ol pev TravTes i@ Kiov Hwate ”ALdos elo’ 
oe \ / / lal > \ 
TavTas yap Katérepve TroddpKns dios “Ayidrevs 
\ Te) > / n 
Bovoly ém eidutrodecce Kal apyevvis dlecou. 
/ os A /- oS 
pntépa 8, ) Bacirevev bro IIddxw brnéoon, 
Nee ae NN devo 4) oO Ae as / 
THY ETEL AP CEDP HNYay ap adXOLOL KTEATETOL, 
x oe NS 2 / 
a 6 ye THY atTrérXuce AaB@v atrepelov atrowa, 
N eee te) 
matpos © év pweydporor Bar’ "Aptemss ioyéatpa. 


Al oS A fons \ \ t / 
KTOP, aTap Ov fol €OOL TATNP KAL TOTVLA NTP 


OX if. \ / 

HOE KaTlyVnTOS, oD Sé fot Oarepods TrapaxoiTns: 

2 eels a / sh > an / 2 eo SN ue 
GAN aye viv €dNEalpe Kal AVTOV pi ETL TUPYO, 
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425 


430 


AS ARs 3: iN ve / fal 
Bn Tald dppavixov Onns ynpHnv TE yuVaixa* 
Aaov Sé oTHhcov Tap épivedyv, &vOa paricta 


418. It was a universal custom among 
the primitive Aryan nations to bury a 
warrior’s arms with his dead body ; it is 
needless to refer to more than the excava- 
tions at Mykenai, where an extraordinary 
quantity of swords was found in the 
graves with the dead. So Elpenor prays, 
X74, GAG me Kakkar adv TedxerW dooa 
po €orw: see # 13. It is noteworthy 
that armour is not mentioned in any of 
the three full descriptions of a funeral 
(W 165-177, Q 785-804, w 63-84; in the 
case of Achilles his armour was of course 
given to be adjudged by the Greek 
captains, w 85). But the idea that the 
departed warrior needed his arms in the 
next world belongs rather to the time 
when the body was buried than when, 
as among Homeric and later Greeks, it 
was destroyed by burning. Thus the 
casual mention of arms and burning 
together, here and in i, seems to indicate 
an irrational survival among newer cus- 
toms of an older practice, which in the 
time of Thucydides had actually come 
to be considered Karian, z.¢. barbarian. 
The same is the case with the burning 
of garments as a funeral rite (X 512). 

421. of... ot, a good instance of 
the parataxis of co-ordinate clauses by 
which the relative was developed from 
the demonstrative. 

422. ig, masc. here only: the fem. ta 
occurs frequently. The origin of the 
forms is doubtful ; i@ will be formed by 


false analogy if ta comes from pla, but 
this is very doubtful. The fem. ta is 
also found in an Aeolic inscription (Col- 
litz, 214, 12), and is given by the tradi- 
tion in Sappho (fr. 69), but there is no 
other trace of the masc. 

428. Ban “Apreuts, cf. 205. 

429-432. For imitations of these fam- 
ous lines, see (besides Soph. Aj. 514, 
already referred to) Eur. Hed. 278 ; Ovid, 
Her. iii. 51; Ter. Andria, i. 5, 60. 

433-439 were athetized by Ar. on the 
grounds (1) that it is not fitting that 
Andromache should act like a rival com- 
mander (avristparnyev) to Hector ; (2) 
that it is not true that the wall is repre- 
sented as specially accessible at this spot ; 
nor are the enemy now near the walls. 
A modern reader will probably feel with 
more force the objection that we are 
presented with an anticlimax after the 
noble outburst of the preceding lines. 
But perhaps this is not a more valid 
criticism than the reasons of Ar. There 
was a legend—which of course may have 
grown out of these words —that when 
Apollo and Poseidon built the walls of 
Troy the mortal Aiakos helped them at 
this point of the circuit ; see Pind. Ol. 
viii. 31-46, where Apollo says to Aiakos, 
Ilépyapos dud reais, pws, xepos épyactais 
ddioxerat, This is the Scompdmoy re- 
ferred to in 438. For the épweds as a 
landmark v, A 167, X 145: it stood in 
the plain outside the wall, so that this 
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dpBarss gore Todds Kal éridpopov émAeTO TELXOS* 

\ \ ial >’ / > / > © oF: ~ 
Tpis yap THY éMovTes érrespynoavd of apiotou 435 
dud Alavte Sto Kab ayaxduTov ‘ldopevia 
AS’ dud Artpeldas cai Tvdéos dNkipov viov* 

BA 4 Ve 4 6 If aN AS / 
} ov tis opw eviorre OeorrpoTri@y ev 10s, 


\ 


7 \ > lal > va \ > , ” 
i vu Kab adbtav Oujos emotpuver Kal averyet. 
5 7 : 
chy & abte mpocégertre méeyas xopv0aionos ” Extwp* 440 
S 4 4~? rn 
“F Kal uot Trade TavT|A peel, yUvas: GANA War’ alvas 
aidéouar Tpdas Kal Tpwdbdas édxeowTreTovs, 
7 x A / ? / J 
al Ke Kakds Bs voohw advoxal@ TrodE“oL0* 
‘) / \ ” ’ N / ” ’ \ 
ovdé pe Oupds dvawryer, érel pafov eupevar éoOnXos 
aicl Kal mpwtowor peta Tpwecor payer Oat, 445 


2 / Ke VA / DA Pe B) a 
dpvipevos TatTpos TE meya KhEOS HO é€“ov avTov. 

5 \ IN , 5 sv is \ \ , 
eD yap éy@ Tobe oda KaTa Ppeva Kal KATA Oupov: 


Lcoetas Ruap, OT av ToT dd@AH “Tue0s ip?) 


Kat Iplapos Kal Nads évppedto Tpsdpovo. : 


by / 
GXN od por Tpdov Toccov péder Ayos Orrico, 


450 


bY a ¢ 
ob avths ‘ExaBns obte Ipsdpuoto AVQAKTOS 


BA M4 iv t Ne \ 
ovTE KATIYVHTWV, Ol Kev TONEES TE KAL écOXot 


3) if yA © a a / ee 
év kovinos mécovev tT avdpace dvcpeveecouy, 


ry, n a / 2, a ~ 
dacov ced, OTe Kév TIS Ayar@v XANKOYXLTOVOV 


Saxpudercay dynTat, édevOepov uap aovpas. 455 


ft a 
nab kev év”Apyer éodca Tpds aAAns taTov Vpaivos, 


cal kev BSwp popéors Meconidos 7 “Trrepeins 


line seems inconsistent with the preced- 
ing adrod pluv’ ent mvpyw, an argument 
for the interpolation of the passage. 

435. Of course tpls must refer to the 
period before the opening of the Iliad : 
this is not in itself an objection to the 
genuineness of the passage, ef. I 352 
sqq. We should however have expected 
Achilles to be named among the leaders. 

442, So X 105, under similar circum- 
stances. éAkeourémdovs : for the form of 
the compound see H. G. § 124 ¢, 126, 2. 

444. od8 . . . dvoyer, litotes, like ov« 
éav, ‘* forbids.” 

446. Heetor’s only object is honour, 
as he despairs of final success. dpvv- 
pevos, A 159. 

447-9 = A 163-5, 9.2. 

453. The opt. wérovev throws into the 
background, as a mere imagination, the 
fate of all but Andromache, which by 
the subj. &yytae is emphasized as a fact 
vividly foreseen. talvots and hopéors 


again present less vividly the secondary 
consequences. For the two latter forms 
a few MSS. give tdaivys and dopéys, 
which Bekker has adopted, needlessly. 

455. H. uses éXet@epos only in this 
phrase (II 831, Y 193) and xpnrjpa- 
édevOepov, inf. 528. Cf. dovdcov Fuapy 
463, and many phrases in which fap is © 
used to express a state. 

456. mpdos &Ays, at the bidding of 
another woman. For this use ef, A 259 
(H. G. § 208). 

457. "Ev Oepdrvyn 5& xpivnv thy Meo- 
onlda lScv otda, Pausan. iii. 20, 1. (Ther- 
apne was in Lakonia.) According to B 
734 ‘Yrépea was a fountain in Thessaly. 
Cf. Pind. P. iv. 125,-éyyls pev PEpys 
kpdvav ‘Yrepnda Nuwdv. Déderlein has 
well observed that Argos indicates 
Agamemnon, Messeis Menelaos, and 
Hypereia Achilles, as the probable pos- 
sessors of Andromache. Aristarchus re- 
marked that owing to these words of 
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/ a: / \ 
TOAN aexalomévn, Kpatepr S émuKeiceT avayKn* 
/ te 
Kal Toré Tis elrnow id@v Kata Sdxpy xYéovoar: 


f a 
‘’Extopos 4O¢ yur, 0s apirteverke mayer Oar 460 
Tpowv immodduor, dte “Iwov appepayovto. 


e VA De: \ ? x A ” ” 
@WS TWOTE TLS EpEeel, oot ) av VEOV EDOETAL anyos 


xATEL TOLODS avdpos, apdbveww SovdAOV Fpuap. 


? / A \ lal 
aNd pe TEOVNOTA YUTH KATA yaia KANUTTOL, 


/ a an an a » 
mplv yé Tu ahs Te Bons cod O EXKnOpoio TudécOar.” —-465 
Os eltr@v ov Tatoos dpéEato haidipos “Exrwp: 
XN to / \ / > / i 
ap 5 0 aus mpos Kooy évGavoro TLOHVNS 
éxrivOn iaxyov, Tatpos pirou du atvxGeis, 
/ / 2O\ ie € Ve 
TapBHoas yadKov Te (6€ hodov immLoyaiTny, 
Sewov am axpotarns KopvOos vevtovta voraas. 470 
ba > > / / / \ / / 
éx © éyéXacoe TaTHp Te piros Kal TOTYLA wNTNP. 


\ at / 
avtix amo Kpatos Kopv? etrheTo haldyuos “Extap, 
Kal Thy pev KatéeOnxev ert yOorvi Taypavdwcar, 


> \ y 7 aA I e\ \ 7 a . 
avtap 6 xy dv pidrov vidv érel KbcEe THAE TE YEpair, 


5S >] lal 

eimre © érrevEadpevos Aut 7 ddrowolv Te Oeotow 475 
an i \ 

“ Zed ddrot Te Geol, Sote 84 Kal Tévde yevér Pas 


aw > / € \ 5 / > / y 
maid éuov, as Kal éyd ep, apimperréa Tpwecow, 
bbe Binv T ayabov kat "[Niov ide avaccew: 


Homer later tragedians (of vewrepor) 
regularly introduce the captive Andro- 
mache as bearing water. This is done 
by Eur. Andr. 166, &« xpvonhdrwv 
 revxéwy xepl oretpovoay “Axedgou dpdcor. 
459. The subj. is virtually equivalent 
to an emphatic future in this phrase, 
for which see also 479, and H. G. § 
275 b. This use is generally confined 
to the subjunctive with dy (xév). Cf. 
however A 262 and note there. 

463. dptverw is added epexegetically, 
‘such a husband for saving thee from 
slavery,” cf. 8 60 yuets & ot rb vu Toto 
dpuvéuev. 

465. yétt, so best MSS. after Herodian: 
vulg. y’ ér, which is also an old read- 
ing defended by Ptolemy of Ascalon. 
arv0éoPat with the gen. of the thing 
seems here to mean not, as usual, ‘‘ hear 
the news of,” but ‘“‘hear” directly: 
otherwise the phrase is intolerably weak. 

“Hentze compares O 224, where however 
the more usual meaning is admissible. 
Another case will be found in the phrase 

— mvbécbar ayyedns, to hear news, which 

occurs P 641, 685, & 19. Simple hear- 


Q 


ing is not the original sense of the word, 
but only a Greek weakening of it (Curt. 
Et. no. 328). For @ &xnOpote Nauck 
conj. Te kAavOuoto0, which however is not 
an improvement: Bons and éAxnOuol0 go 
together by hendiadys. 

475. ele 8, so Ar.: MSS. elarev, a 
change probably due to copyists who did 
not understand the use of ‘‘dé im apo- 
dost.” 

478. For *INlov Bentley conj. daoi, 
on account of the F of Fidu. But it is 
remarkable that 7¢:, unlike the other 
forms from the stem is, never absolutely 
requires the F, and in five passages does 
not admit it (B 720, A 287, E 606, M 
367, \ 284: of these Bekker has emended 
all but the first and the present passage, 
v. Knos. de Dig. Hom. p. 128). It is 
therefore best to leave the text. It is 
possible that the line may be interpo- 
lated, as Heyne suggests, in allusion to 
the name Astyanax. It is added asyn- 
detically, so that te . . . kat belong 
together, co-ordinating Biny dyaéy to 
dvdocew, as though for avdooovra, a rather 
harsh anacoluthon. ‘There is a variant 
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/ N > / > 
Kal joré Tus elmot ‘ TaTpos y GbE TONAOY apeEtvav 


/ 
éx modkéuou aviovta dépot 8 évapa Bpotoevta 


480 


xrelvas Syvov avdpa, yapeln S& Ppéva pHrnp.” 
Gs elt@v adoxovo pins év Yepoly EOnKkev 


mais’ év: 4) 8 dpa puv Kknodei déEaTo KOATO 


f > / / . ai 
SaKpudev yeddoaca: Toot 6 édénoe vonoas, ie 


/ / / 4 5 2 bgt) Sr: \ 
yerpl TE puLy Katépetev, eros T epat Ex T ovopater 
a ff / > / a 
 Saypovin, pn, yot FL, Alnv axayiCeo dupe: 
> / f >’ x Ni ” Fat 
ov yap Tis w vIep aicay avnp “Ards Tpoidet: 
a“ / yt a a 
potpav & ov twa dnus wepuypévoy Eupevat avdpov, 
/ , \ n / 
ov KAKOV, OVdE ev ecONOV, Er)VY TA TPOTA yévnTat. 
b > > Ly aA \ > > Aa ” / 
GX’ eis OlKOV Lovca TA o aUTHS Epya Komtte, 
/ 6 
istov T HraKaTHY TE, Kal audiTrOXOLCL KEéNEVE 
/ /, 
épyov érroiyerOar> modemos 8’ avdpecce perroer 


490 


Binv ayabby re, but the line would be 
improved by the omission of the particle 
re altogether. 

479. For elmo. MSS. give etryo., but 
the former is doubtless the right reading, 
for several reasons. (1.) The Schol. A 
(Nikanor) on the line runs 76 és, “‘ cal 
moré Tus elmroe éx ToNgmou avidyTa”: there- 
fore el7roc must have been the reading of 
Ar. The same words are quoted in the 
Schol. on N 352, and oc is written over 
notin A. (2.) Out of 120 passages where 
marpés occurs in H. the a is nowhere 
else short. (8.) The confident predic- 
tion expressed by the subj. (cf 459) is 
quite out of place among the optatives 
of the prayer. The mistake no doubt 
arose from a reminiscence of 459. y 
88e is also the reading of Ar., and 
clearly superior to & dye, which is given 
by all MSS. 

480. dvidvra appears to be governed 
by etzroc in the sense ‘‘say of him as he 
returns”; but this construction seems 
to be quite unique. The possible alter- 
native is to translate ‘“‘say to him” ; 
though this is hardly sufficiently sup- 
ported by the passages quoted, M 60 
(210, N 725), P 237, 334, 651, Tf 375, wp 
91. In all of these etre stands immedi- 
ately with its object. We may however 
compare Tt 834, aodXol dé uv écOddv 
éevrov : from which we may explain the 
clause here ‘‘marpds .. . duelywy” as 
a sort of object-clause expressing the 
content of the verb like éc@\év. So we 
have éd elrety twa, to speak well of a 
person, a 302. These lines cannot fail 


to recall the famous prayer in Soph. 47. 
550— 

® wat, yévoro marpds evruxéorepos, 

Ta 5 ANN Buotos, Kal yévou ay od Kaxds. 
* 487. trép atoay, see B 155. “Adi 
tmpordper, A 3. 

488. For thé use of the middle perfect 
participle see X 219, « 455; in a 18 
mwepuyévos fev déO\wv the gen. implies 
escape from troubles in which the sufferer 
was actually involved ; the accus. implies 
successful avoidance (v. Nitzsch on a 18). 
For the periphrastic perf. ef. mepuday- 
bévos eivac Y 343, and in the active EB 
873. 

489. rd mpSra, once for all, see A 235. ,, 

490-3 recur with slight variations in| 
a 356-9, ¢ 350-3; and for the last line} 
and a half cf. also Y 137, \ 352-3. The4p 
present context is that which they suit\ — 
best (v. Scholia on a 356), and if there//J 
has been any copying it is from here. 4 
Ta oO adrijs, so edd. with one MS. (caeé: 
cauTis), in accordance with the canon off) 
Arist. that the compound reflexive pro- 
nouns are not found in H. The elision 
of the a of od is however not very natural, 
and it is possible that the MSS. here are — 
right and the canon wrong ; v. La Roche, 
Hom. Unt. p. 139, according to whom ~ 
we must read abrov pév (not adréy uw) 
in 6 244, Nauck conj. 7é’ adrijs. F 

492. érolxerai, properly of weaving — 
only: cf. A381. But the word came to — 
be used vaguely, of ‘‘ going about” one’s 


work as we say. Cf. v 34 déprov érol- 
xeo0at, p 227, « 368 epyor. 
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Taow, €or é wadiota, Tol “INl@ éyyeydacw.” 
me ” / / 
as apa hovicas Kopvd’ eireTo dald.mos “Extwp 


immoupwv* addoyos dé hirn oiKkdvdSe BeBrKeww 


evtpoTadifouévn Oarepov Kata daxpu xéouca. 
aipa 8° érei@? txave Sopous éd vacerdovtas 
“Extopos avdpodovoto, Kuynoato 8 évd0o0u toddas 
apdimorous, Thaw 88 yoov macnow évapaer. 


€ x yy \ Ie di re 
at pev étt Swov yoov “Extopa @ évi oikw: 


> / ay. ¢ / >) fe 
ov yap july ET EhayTo vTTOTpoTOV EK TrONEMOLO 


i€eoOar mpopuyovta pévos Kal yeipas “Axaor. 
ovde Idpis d7Ouvev ev inynrotot Sopotory, 


2 oe > \ ie fal 
GX’ Oy éret Katébu KUTA TEevYEA TOLKiAA YAK, 


po Susy, de De ened \ n / 
GOE€VaT ETTELT AVA ADTU, TOG KPQalTTVOLol Tetrol0as. 


505 


® > oe Swat Kee > / ay / 
WS OTE TLS OTATOS LTITTTOS, AKOOTNOGAS ETL party, | 


deapov atroppHéas Gein wediovo Kpoalvar, Mh. me S. 


> oS fe > lal tal 
ei@Oas Aovecbar Evppetos ToTapoio, 
/ e a \ / ” > sh \ rn 
Kvdlowy* wrod oé Kapn éxet, audi 5é yaiTas 


iy ¢ > sh 
@pmows aiccovtat: 0 0 ayrainge tetroLOes, 


510 


avg c a / / > ma) \ \ vo 
pia € yovva héper meta T Gea Kal vomoy imTov: 


493. For maow épol S& pdédiora 
Bekker, followed by Nauck, conj. raox, 
paduora 5° éwol, which is probably right ; 
as it not only admits the F of Fidig, but 
brings the phrase into agreement with 
the similar passages, X 422, a 359, dX 
353, 353, w 61. 

500. ydov, an anomalous form, “ per- 
haps an aor. from the noun dos; so 
possibly érAecOa to get ready, from 
bmdov, and Oéppero grew warm, from 
Oepuds,” H. G. § 32. (Add xrime by 
kruméw, © 75.) Cf. also the pf. part. 
repugores, from vga, and other possible 
instances, 1b. § 26, 5. Others regard it 
as a mistaken form for yéwy (yodw) which 
oceurs x 567. Fick (Hom. Od. p. 2) 
reads yéav, comparing yéay in a lyric 
fragment (Bergk, fr. adesp. 77). 

505. With this and the following lines 
compare X 21-23, and for the whole 


famous ,simile, Verg. Aen. xi. 492 
497. We: “ of Sal an Eons Fat, 


506. otards, ‘‘stalled,” cf. the wo 
sta-bulum. aKoothoas: Hesych. dxoory: 
Kp.O mapa Kumplos. Schol. A, xuplws 
6é maou ai tpogat adkooral Kcadotyrac 
mapa Oceccadois. A variant dyoorjcas 
was explained to mean “‘ befouled,” from 
an imaginary édyoorbs = piros. The 
former explanation must be accepted, 


though the word dkoorj is not known 
elsewhere. 

507. Cf. X 23, Oénoe rirawduevos me- 
dio. On the form detw cf. Curtius, 
Verb. i. 304, Gr. Et.’ p. 577. It would 
be better to write @evw for 6éFw in 
Homer, as a proto-Epic form, on the 
analogy of the Aeolic rvevw, and the fut. 
Gevoec Oat. 

510. 0 8é, a nominativus pendens. For 
similar anacolutha compare B 353, HE 
135, a 275. 

511. 48ea, haunts: so the word is 
used in & 411 of the sties in which the 
swine sleep, and frequently for ‘‘dwell- 
ing-places” by Herodotos (v. 15, etc.) 
vopdv, pasturage. 

The swing of the dactylic verse has 
been universally recognized as harmoniz- 
ing with the horse’s gallop, like Vergil’s 


‘*Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit 
ungula campum.” 


The effect depends not only on the 
rhythm, but partly on the nasal con- 
sonants and the p. It is dangerous to 
lay too great stress however on_ the 
rhythm: Mr. Nicholson has pointed out 
that the passage which in all Homer 
shews the largest consecutive number of 
purely dactylic lines (five) occurs in the 
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e Xi i BA 

&s vidos Ipsdpwovo dps cata Ilepyapou axpys, 
/ / e aes, / > 1K 

TevYETL TAaLPaivaVv WS T NAEKT@P, €BeBnKev 


/ / 
Kayyaroav, Tayées 5é Todes HEpov. 
. > / Lee 1a) ae 
“Extopa Siov éretpev adergeov, evT ap ewehdev 515 


aia & érevta 


otpéperO &x yadpns, 60 7 oapile yuvarkl. 

tov mpotepos mpocéertrev "AréEavdpos Geoerd:js 
“DO, i pdra yn ce Kal éootpevoy KaTepiKo 
Snbivev, ovS HArAOov évaicipov, ws éKéXEUES. 


i 
tov & amaperBopevos tpocéhn Kopvbatonros “Extwp: 


6c 8 / > > BA , ? VA a 2 / ” 
ayove, ovK av Tis TOL aVNP, OS Evalatpmos EN, 
/ / > Wee lA ? 
epryov atyunoese wayns, EEL ANKLWOS EooL: 
lal \ > I \ > > \ fol 
GNAd éx@v peOets Te Kalb odK eOédets* TO S Ewov KAP 
+ >? @ a 60 ¢ \ £4) oy, RE fi 
dyvutat év Ove, 60 vmep cebev aiaxe aKxovw 


¢€ \ / Cs rn 
TOS Tpdav, ot éyovee TONUVY TOVOV ElVEKa CEL. 


aX’ lower: ta 8 Sricbev apecoopel, al Ké Twos Zevs 


den érroupaviow Oeois aievryeveTnoty 


KpnThpa otncacbar €devOepov ev eyaporow, 
> / > / >’ / > / ” 
éx Tpoins éddcavtas évevnudas 'Ayatovs. 


description of Patroklos’ funeral! ( 
166-170.) 

513. Aéktwp the Shiner, z.e. the sun 
(Curt. Ht. no. 24; Skt. ark’-as = sun) ; 
so T 898, &s 7’ prAéxTwp ‘Trrepiwy. Mr. 
Gladstone’s explanation, that the word 
is another form of d\extpydy, has not 
found followers. 

514. kayxaddov must mean ‘‘laugh- 
ing with self-satisfaction”; so K 565, 


y1, 59. But in [I 43 it means “scoff- 
ing” (in later Grk. xaydgw: Lat. 
cachinnus). 


ddprte, cf. X 127. 

518. 7 pada Sy: Paris exaggerates an 
imaginary accusation by way of “fishing 
for a compliment” ; a most vivid touch, 
which is partly lost if we put a note of 
interrogation at the end (cf. Schol. A, 
Td} mevoTiKOs Kal 7OuKds). 

519. évalouysos both here and in 521 
can be expressed by the Lat. cwstws (here 
iusto tempore). The connecting link is 
the idea of ‘‘proper measure” ; ef. brép 
alcay, 3338, ete. 

522. tpyov, what you effect in battle: 
ef. A 470, 539, 

523. +d is of course not the article, 
but the accusative representing the fol- 
lowing object-clause. On the expression 
Kip év Oupo Hentze remarks that it virtu- 
ally means ‘‘my heart within me.” The 


Homeric man half personifies his own 
thoughts as something distinct from 
him ; hence such phrases as rin joo Tadra 
iros diehéEaTo Ouyds ; ere mpds dy weya- 
yTopa Ovudy: compare the expression 
in the Psalms, ‘“‘I commune with my 
heart.” It is therefore wrong to com- 
pare more or less rhetorical phrases like 
“‘in my heart of hearts.” 

524. dkovw must here be subjunctive, 
as A 80, ete. 8@ of course is é7e, not 
OTL. 

526. ra 8é, ‘‘ the rest,” ze. the hard 
words he has had to speak to Paris, now 
and previously. dperodpeba, I will make 
up for: exactly as A 362. 

528. otjcacbar, set up as the centre 
of a banquet where the freeing of Troy 
should be celebrated by libations to the 
gods. Cf. I 202, xpyrijpa xa@lora. For 
the middle Paley compares Theokr. vii. 
150, xpnrijp’ “Hpaxdfr yépwv éordoaro 
Xelpwr. 

529. €Adoavtas, we should have ex- 
pected the dative: but the ‘‘accus, cum 
infin.” construction has begun even in 
H. to exercise the attractive power which 
afterwards became so extensive (H. G. 
§ 237-241), aided in this particular case 
by the obvious ambiguity which would 
arise from the vicinity of the other 
dative @eots. 
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The seventh book falls naturally into 
the two parts indicated by the Greek 
title. After a short introduction, which 
really belongs to the preceding book 
(1-16), the single combat of Aias and 
Hector occupies more than half the rest 
(17-312), and is then followed by a dis- 
tinct section which relates the burning 
of the dead and the building of the wall 
round the Greek camp. The two parts 
must be treated separately, as each has 
its own difficulties. 

The first part may be fairly counted 
among the best pieces of the Iliad. The 
casting of the lots is a highly spirited 
and picturesque scene, and the dialogue 
between Hector and Aias is admirably 
characteristic of the two heroes; it is 
only in the words of Menelaos (see note 
on 98) that we find anything at variance 
with the general tone of the epos. It is 
hardly likely that any doubts would 
have been suggested as to the genuine- 
ness of this part but for the existence 
_ of Book 1. Butif we take it in con- 
nexion with that book, the inconsist- 
ency of the two is striking. It is in it- 
self somewhat surprising that two duels 
should be fought on the same day ; 
but when we remember the very remark- 
able manner in which the first had 
ended, by an unpardonable violation of 
a truce made with all possible solemnities, 
and then find that the second is entered 
upon by the two parties without apology 
or reproach, the difficulty is one which 


can hardly be explained. Nor can it be 
smoothed over by the excuse of artistic 
propriety ; for no canon of art will justify 
what we have before us; a duel which 
is proposed as a decisive ordeal, designed 
to finish the war, is succeeded at the 
distance of a few hours by another which 
is a mere trial of prowess, entered upon 
é& &p.dos, as is expressly declared. This 
surely approaches near to the limits of 
an anticlimax. And the sense of incon- 
sistency with the third book is infinitely 
heightened by the fact that we do find 
in our text a brief allusion in Hector’s 
words, 69-72, to the violation of the 
oaths. If this discreditable incident had 
been absolutely ignored, it might have 
been possible to explain the fact by say- 
ing that the third book, though in the 
chronological sequence only a few hours 
distant, is, in fact, to a hearer sepa- 
rated by a much longer interval, so that 
the whole of the first episode might have 
been considered to have served its pur- 
pose and been forgotten. Hector’s almost 
cynical allusion seems as if designed to 
exclude this possibility, and to bring 
the incongruity into the most glaring 
light. 

In any case then we must undoubtedly 
begin by cutting out these lines, while 
at the same time it may be remarked 
that there isin the MSS. what may be 
a valuable hint to shew that they were 
not originally to be found here; for in 
line 73 the reading of all the MSS. is 
iuiv pev ydp, for which editors have 
accepted the reading of Aristarchos, vuiv 
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& év yap. It hardly needs pointing out 
that the 6é is required only if 69-72 
stand in the text, while if they be cut 
out the speech runs on quite naturally 
with the pev ydp in 73. 

With this omission once made there 
ceases to be any reason for supposing the 
author of this episode to have had any 
knowledge of I and A; and we have a 
rational ground for holding that we have 
here the oldest form of the duel incident, 
subsequently developed into that be- 
tween Menelaos and Paris. It is possible, 
as Christ has suggested, that these twe 
forms of the same idea may have been 
used at first as alternative passages, the 
one longer and the other shorter, of 
which either one, but not both, could 
be used in making up an Iliad for the 
purposes of recitation. In any case to 
a hearer they are separated as they stand 
by a sufficiently long interval to make 
their inconsistency the less obvious ; but 
to hold that they were composed in their 
present form for their present places in 
a poem conceived from the first as a 
whole, is hardly within the bounds of 
reason. 

We now pass to the second part of the 
book, lines 313-482, where the difficulties 
are of a yet more serious nature. Con- 
troversy has long raged round the build- 
ing of the wall by the Greeks in the 
tenth year of the ‘siege; Thucydides 
pointed out the inherent improbability 
of such a delay, and the words of & 31-32 
seem to imply that the wall was built 
when the ships were first drawn up on 
the land. The fact seems to be that as 
the wall is not mentioned in the earlier 
battles, which are all fought out in the 
open plain, while it is an important ele- 
ment in the part of the story to which we 
are now coming, it seemed to some rhap- 
sode that a specific account of the way 
in which it was introduced into the story 
was required, and that he chose this 
place for interpolating it ; possibly using, 
as I have suggested on line 340, a piece 
of older poetry in which the building was 
described, but at an earlier period of the 
siege. It has been argued that, though 
the wall may, according to the tradition, 
have been built at the time of the first 


landing, yet it might with poetical pro- 
priety be brought in at this point of a 
poem which designs to give a complete 
picture of the siege in the space of a few 
weeks ; just as Priam may thus be de- 
fended for not knowing by sight the 
Greek heroes before the Teichoscopy (see 
introduction to IT). But if poetical 


propriety is to be made the standard, we 


should look for some more obvious 
motive for the selection of this point for 
the first building. The Greeks have met 
with no reverses sufficient to demand a 
further defence ; and if it be replied that 
the absence of Achilles would be enough 
to make them anxious as to their posi- 
tion, it is strange that there should be 
no allusion to such a feeling in the 
speech of Nestor, from which it could 
hardly be absent if the poet had it in 
his mind. Further, the whole descrip- 
tion of the building is very hurried and 
even obscure, little resembling the style 
in which an event of importance to the 
future of the story is generally told. On 
the other hand there are passages against 
which in themselves no serious objection 
can be raised ; the burying of the dead, 
the Trojan assembly, and the description 
of the primitive market with which the 
book ends. I see no reason why these 
should not all be pieces of the original 
story, not very artistically joined to- 
gether by passages which are chiefly 
made up of lines from other parts of the 
Homeric poems, and contain a good 
many obvious interpolations, including 
a long one which was unanimously con- 
demned by the judgment of antiquity 
(442-464). Hence arises an obscurity 
in the chronological sequence of the 
days which can hardly be paralleled in 
Homer. 

1. mvAéwv, Bentley conj. rédews or pa 
mudéwy, as the gen. plur. fem. in -ewy 
is almost always counted as a single 
syllable. The only exceptions appear to 
be M 340 Kal wudéwv and ¢ 191 éxrds 
Ovpéwy. (He should however have rather 
suggested 74)10s, as mé\ews is not found 
in H. except as a variant in one or two 
passages, A 168, Y 52.) 

5. There is the same variation in the 
MSS. here between éret xe kduwow and 
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érel kexduwow asin A168. Aristarchos 
seems to have preferred the former, as 
Ariston. says @v Tie ypaderae erty’ edy 
5é ob ws Ex, mpoevektéov UP’ Ev, KeKAPOTL, 
ws NeAGXwOL. 

6. advrov éAatvovres, here only for 
the frequent phrase (in Od.) da rvmrov- 
res. Schol. A mentions a variant épéo- 
OOVTES. 

9. For the title kopuvqrns see line 
138, and for the difficulties involved in 
the legend, 149. 

10. Bodms is used of a mortal as in T 
144, where see the note. 

12. erebdvy seems to be merely one 
of thenumerous synonyms for the helmet: 
see K 30, éml orepdvyy xeparjpy delpas 
OiKaro xadkelny. It can hardly mean 
any special part, as here it covers the 
neck, while in A 96 it goes over the fore- 
head. There is no archaeological evidence 
of anything that can be called the “brim” 
of the helmet. For Ato Ar. read AvvTO, 
as in 16. 

15. émudApevov, compare E 46; the 
aor. part. here is a reason against regard- 
ing ériBnospevoy there as a future ; it 
can only mean, ‘‘just mounted” on his 
chariot. 

17. The Argives appear to be routed 
after their success in E with very little 
trouble ; but this is no doubt in order 


to avoid the monotony of fighting. The 
dpusreta of Diomedes, having been fully 
developed, is now dropped. The turning 
of the battle—which here has no great 
effect upon the story—is told in a con- 
densed form ; 17-18 = E 711-12, 19 = B 
167, 21 = A-508. 

22. nye, the oak tree near the Skaian 
gate, see on E 693. 

25. Oupds dvijkev: this phrase, which 
is peculiar to the Iliad, occurs only here 
and © 395 without aninfinitive expressing 
the aim. The passage in ® seems to be 
a reminiscence of the present lines. 

26. The epithet érepadkfs occurs only 
with vixn, except in O 738, where we 
have érepadxéa djuov. The idea in all 
cases seems to be ‘‘a victory giving 
might to the other side,” «ae. turning the 
tide of battle, 8rav of vuxGyTes vikGrrat, } 
drav ol mpwny wKnbevTes viKnowor, Schol. 
A; in O the dfpos is a reserve to change 
the tide of war. It is easy to see how 
from this meaning is derived the use of 
érepadkys in later Greek (Herod.) in the 
sense of anceps pugna, a battle where the 
tide keeps turning. This however cannot 
be deduced from either of the alternatives 
which have been proposed—(1) “decisive” 
victory, giving might to one only of the 
two parties; (2) victory “of other 
strength,” z.¢. won by divine interfer 
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ence (Mr. Monro; in O 738 “a people 
to gain fresh help from”), We may 
compare for the sense of érepos in com- 
position Zeds érepoppems, Aesch, Supp. 
408 ; érepdppomos = “ambiguous, uneven,” 
and the only other compound of érepos 
in Homer (in a rather late passage, how- 
ever) érephuepos, “ changing from day to 
day,” \ 303. Compare also Aesch. Lers. 
950. 

28. This line is a simple but good 
instance of the way in which the condi- 
tional sentence has been formed from two 
originally independent paratactic clauses, 
The optative in what we now call the 
““protasis”’ has its original Meaning of a 
wish ; the apodosis is added to shew the 
result of the wish, with xey to refer back, 
“in that case.” Thus the line really 
means “Ah would that thou mightest 
hearken to me! Then it would be far 
better” (L. Lange, EI, p. 52); and we 
might even put a colon instead of a 
comma after 1/Oov0. 

30. rékpwp, properly a thing estab- 
lished ; hence, as in A 526, the deter- 
mination, settling of a resolve ;_ or, as 
here, a fixed goal, a limit of destiny. 
This is illustrated by 1. 70 below, ‘‘ Zeus 
settles an appointed time, against which 
you are to take Troy or yourselves be 
vanquished.” Hence, as Buttmann re- 
marks, comes the later sense of  foretel]- 
ing by a sign”; for one who foretells 
an event by personal divine knowledge, 
like Kirke (« 563, A 111), ““appoints,”’ 
‘‘destines” it to mortals; to a god the 
two are identical. In N 20 Poseidon 
txero réxuwp, Alyds, i.e. “the goal which 
he had set for his journey” ; II 472 roto 


eUpero réxuwp, ‘attained the end at 
which he aimed.” The only question 
which can arise on the present passage 
is whether réxuwp means “the limit set 
by fate for Ilios,” or “the goal set for 
themselves by the Greeks with regard to 
Ilios.” Ameis, on the analogy of II 472, 
accepts the latter interpretation. There 
however the verb is etjpero in the middle, 
which makes some difference (v. however 
5 374), while here it is in the active ; 
and the similarity of 1. 70 seems decisive 
in favour of the former: “let them fight 
on” (the fut. gives the sense ‘‘for all I 
care”) ‘till they find out by experience 
the limit set by fate for Ilios.” So I 
48, 418, 

32. For ddavaryot Aristophanes read 
dudorépyat, Zenod. aavdrouonr, 

36. For pésova with fut. infin. cf. B 
544, 0 522, ete. The pres. and aor. infini- 
tives are however rather more common. 

39. oidBev otos, which recurs 1. 226, is, 
with alvé@ev aivds, 97, a peculiar 
to this book, and hard to explain. Of 
alyd0ev aivés we can only say that it isa 
case of emphasis produeed by the familiar 
resource of reduplication, as in Méyas 
Meyahworl, SWimor diréXecTov ; no one 
has succeeded in explaining why the 
local suffix -@ev, with its very definite 
signification, should be used for the 
purpose. In old@ev otos the meaning 
seems to be ‘‘man to man,” and the 
repetition will then have a ground 
beyond mere emphasis. Bentley sug- 
gested olov, Doderlein olw (with payé- 
cacGac); and either of these would make 
the phrase a little more intelligible. 
The closest analogy is perhaps to be 
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found in avrds dd’ atrot, atrds Kab’ 
atrév. Phrases like d\\ofev ddXos, B 
75, have only a superficial resemblance, 
as in them each word has its distinct 
and separate meaning. 

41. dyarodpevor, either ‘ admiring” 
his chivalry, or ‘‘jealous” of their 
honour (cf. ¥ 639 dyacodpevor rrepl vixns 
—a doubtful line however), “grudging” 
him the advantage. Observe the change 
of mood in éépcevay, these two lines 
being added independently, and express- 
ing the remoter result. 

44, Ovpo, i.e. not by the outer ear, 
but by his power as a soothsayer, Z 76. 

48. For a wish expressed by the 
(potential) optative in a question cf. 
A 93. The clause is virtually a protasis 
of which the apodosis is here the imper. 
xd@icov, as in A rAalys xev (L. Lange, 
EI, p. 75). 

53. This line was athetized by Ar. on 
the ground that Helenos had understood 
the counsel of the gods only dua rijs 
pavrixfs. This is a frivolous objection ; 
prophets have always been accustomed 
themselves to describe the divine ad- 
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monitions as a voice speaking to them, 
even when the outer world gives a 
different name to the communication. 
The previous line, though not rejected 
by Ar., is open to far graver objection. 
For it corresponds to nothing in the 
words of Athene or Apollo above, and 
seems quite inconsistent with Hector’s 
words in 77, to say nothing of his 
behaviour in 216. 

54-6 =I 76-8. The joy of Hector is 
rather less appropriate here than in I. 

59. There can be no doubt that the 
gods are supposed by the poet to take 
the forms of birds. Some have under- 
stood éouxdres to mean “after the manner,” 
not ‘in the likeness,” of birds; a trans- 
lation which might be supported by B 
337. But there is certainly no gain of 
dignity in supposing the gods to sit in 
human form at the top of a high tree. 
A similar transformation of Athene into 
a swallow takes place in x 240. The 
explanation of one Scholiast, ws eplger 
dpveoy puT@, otrw Kal abroi padlws éxa- 
6écOnoav, is hardly likely to gain much 
acceptance. 
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63. oplé, lit. “shudder,” the ripple 
before a rising wind. Cf. gpl pédawa 
6 402, & 126, and for the gen. Zeiporo, 
vrd ppixds Bopéw VY 692. 

64. Aristarchos read wévtov tr’ airy, 
taking weddvec as transitive. There was 
another reading méyros tm’ atrov (se. 
Zépupov). The reading of the text seems 
to be eclectic, but it is strongly sup- 
ported by « 406, #yAvoe Sé mwébvros br’ 
avrjs. Ar. was no doubt led to read 
movrov by the fact that verbs in -dvw 
and -aiyw are almost always transitive 
in Homer. We have however in YT 42 
kvddvw intr. by the side of the trans. use 
in & 73, and so ifdvw is intrans, except 
in YW 258. Curtius (Vb. i. 265) remarks 
moreover that peddyw appears to be 
formed as a denominative from the 
noun-stem pedav-, in which case the 
analogy of verbs where -av- is a forma- 
tive of the present stem would not hold: 
but it may come directly from the root ; 
cf. wod-tyw by «éddos, which are doubt- 
less connected (Zt. no. 551). 

69-72. These lines, which must refer 
to the violation of the truce in A, are 
rejected by a large proportion of critics, 
and seem intolerable in the present place 
(see the introduction to this book). 
For the meaning of texpatperar eis 8 
ke, see on 1, 30. It is not at all necessary 
to supply kaka after rexualperac: the 
object of the verb, as there indicated, 
is the whole relative clause els 8 xe, ete., 
““appoints us a limit, viz. until.” 


72. The MSS all give Sapelere. Some 
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have taken this to be an opt., but there 
is no analogy whatever for such a form. 
The best attested form of the subj. is 
Saunjere, which is restored by Bekker 
and La Roche. A full statement of the 
general question between e and 7 is 
given by Mr. Monro, H. G. p. 316, App. 
C. Christ however holds that the forms 
with e really represent an old sub- 
junctive in -w, analogous to the Doric 
and Sanskrit futures xpuylw bhétsjami 
(Rhein. Mus. xxxvi. 28). He has how- 
ever to alter the MS. reading in many 
passages where it gives 7 before e and 7. 
In the conflict of traditional testimony 
it can only be said that his view is 
sufficiently probable to justify us in 
retaining the MS. reading here. See on 
ely in 340. 

75. The MSS. give péy, for which Ar. 
read 6’ év. There can be little doubt 
that wéy was the original reading, only 
changed to 5’ év after the interpolation 
of 69-72. 

74. For viv 8v twa Didymus mentions 
a variant ef kal twa, dveyer, so MSS. ; 
La Roche reads dyéyy: he points out 
that the use of the subjunctive is invari- 
able after és ris, where used, as here, 
to express a supposition: A 230, N 234 
and often (except apparently 6 114), In 
such a point the MS. reading is of no 
authority. 

75. The Alexandrian critics took of- 
fence at Hector applying to himself the 
epithet dtos. It will however be felt 
by any one who is in sympathy with the 
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heroic age that this is no more than a 
somewhat naive touch of self-conscious- 
ness such as is quite characteristic of 
Hector. tos indeed is in Homer little 
more than an epithet of ordinary courtesy. 
Hentze however remarks that the only 
other instance in Homer where a speaker 
alluding to himself by his own name 
adds a laudatory epithet is in O 22, 
where Zeus calls himself Zjv’ taarov 
photwpa. We may compare Vergil’s 
“Sum pius Aeneas.” 

76. ém\ paprupos, so A, as two words : 
ef. B 302 for the form pdprupos. The 
other MSS. give émiudprupos, which may 
be defended by the analogy of émBov- 
Koos, vdnvloxos, etc.: see Z19. The 
sense is the same in either case. 

79. Sdpevar: for the infin. used for the 
imper. of the third person see on I 285, 
Z 92; H. G. § 241. 

85. tapxtowor, cf. II 456, 674. The 
word is connected with rdpiyos, and 

robably with répcew, torreo (Curtius, 
Et.5 p. 729), and must therefore mean 
something more than simple burying. 
Helbig (Hom. Epos, pp. 42, 43) suggests 
with great probability that it alludes to 
some process of partial mummification, 
such as seems to have been used on the 
bodies found at Mykenai; most likely 


by the use of honey as a preservative. 
This was known in Babylon in early 
times, and was used when Agesilaos the 
Spartan king died in Egypt. The 
custom of placing pots of honey on the 
bier (see Y 170) may be a relic of this 
forgotten usage. 

87. For kat woré tis elaryoe followed 
by &s moré rus épéer cf. Z 459. The dif- 
ference between subj. and future is only 
that the former expresses a confident 
assurance in the speaker's mind, con- 
nected with the suppositions he has been 
making ; while the future simply makes 
an assertion independently of the man- 
ner in which the speaker regards it as 
connected with himself. It is well 
known that there are several ancient 
grave-mounds on the shore of the Hel- 
lespont (examined by Dr. Schliemann, 
see his Ilios) ; these no doubt suggested 
the speech of Hector. 

94. df 8& 84 is the regular com- 
plement of the formal line 92 in books 
H-I, where the two go together six 
times; and so twice in the Odyssey 
(n 155, v 321), but not elsewhere in 
Homer. Indeed the word 6y¢ occurs 
eighteen times in these three books and 
the Odyssey, against three times in the 
rest of the Iliad (once each in A, P, ®). 
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95. For velke. dve8(twv there was a 
variant, perhaps conjectural but very 
plausible, velke?, which Didymus men- 
tions as occurring in “some of the notes” 
(@y riot THY vrouynudrwy) of Aristarchos. 
It will stand for velxee, added asyndetic- 
ally as a continuation of ueréecrev. (For 
these ‘‘notes,” which were regarded as 
of inferior authority to the cvyypdupara 
or dissertations, see Ludwich, p. 24.) 

96. See B.235. This quotation from 
Thersites intensifies the singular contrast 
between the whole of the present address 
and the tone of courteous regret which is 
elsewhere so characteristic of the attitude 
of Menelaos towards the Greeks. For 
aivddev aivds see on line 39. 

99. The line is a curse, “May you 
vot away to the elements of which you 
were made.” The legend that man was 
formed out of water and clay is very 
common ; é.g. in Hesiod, Opp. 61, when 
Zeus creates Pandora, he commands 
Hephaistos yatay tec pipew: and the 
same idea occurs in the lines quoted by 
Schol. A from Xenophanes, which are 
to be read 
mavres yap yalns Te kal Vdaros éxyevduerba* 
éx yalns yap mavra, Kal els yhv mdvra 

TeNEUTG. 

100, dxdeés, neuter, adverbially. 
Others write ad«dées, nom. plur. by 
hyphaeresis for adeées, which perhaps 
has sufficient analogy to support it. See 
H. G. § 105, 4; Buttmann, Zewil. 296. 

101. r@Se, dative as with pdyeoOa, 
ete. 

102. melpara: it is hard to say whether 


in this and similar phrases the word has 
an abstract sense, “the issues of battle,” 
or a physical, ‘‘the rope-ends”’ (see mu 
51, 162); the contending armies being 
regarded as puppets pulled this way and 
that by the powers above, who thus 
become ‘‘wire-pullers” in the most 
modern sense. The latter explanation, 
which was adopted by Ar. (Schol. N 359), 
though at variance with the general 
Homeric conception of the gods, who do 
not usually need such grossly corporeal 
means of influence, seems to be indicated 
by phrases like xar’ ica pdxnv érdvuoce 
Kpoviwy A 336, ef dé Oeds wep tov Telverey 
mohéuov rédXos T 101, éprda xparephy érd- 
vuoce Kpoviwy II 662, alvordrny epida 
TToNELOLo Tavuccay & 889: as well as in 
the very difficult lines 

Tol & &pdos kparephs kal duorlov mo€uoro 

metpap €madAakavtes ér’ duoréporot Tavuc- 

cay, 


N 358-9. We may perhaps compare the 
symbolical action of the Ephesians, when 
they connected the temple of their goddess 
by a rope with the city walls to enable 
her to help the defenders (Herod. i. 26), 
and of Polykrates who dedicated Rheneia 
to Apollo by binding it to Delos with a 
chain. The phrases in question are 
therefore perhaps to be regarded as con- 
ventional survivals from a more primitive 
stage of religious belief which did not 
die out till a later period from the region 
of popular superstition. 


104. Budtovo rerevTh, ypdderar Kal 
Bavaroro rehevrh, Did. (Vergil’s ‘ mortis 
metae,” den, xii. 546), 
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108. For Sefurepfis ... xeipds Bentley 
would read dezrepiy xelpa, on account of 
Féros: cf. = 137, Q 671, a 121, ete. 

109. This use of xp4 with the gen. is 
elsewhere confined to the Odyssey. The 
form regularly used in this construction 
in the lliad is xped. For ava 8’ toxeo 
Herodianus and apparently Ar. read dvd 
5é oxéo or dy dé oxE0. 

lll. é€ épiB0s, “virtually ‘to fight a 
match,’” lit. to fight a battle arising 
from mere rivalry: cf. 5 343 €& épidos 
Pidounretdn ewadaoev dvactas, A 8 Epide 
Ewvénxe pdxerar. 

113-14. We have no incident in the 
Iliad to which these lines can refer ; 
indeed they contradict I 352. They 
can only be explained as a rhetorical 
exaggeration used at the moment for a 
special purpose. Ar. appears, according 
to Didymos, to have read rofréy ye and 
dytworjoat, and to have suggested 6 Kal 
péya péprards éorw in place of 6 mep oéo 
qoddov duelvov, Which he considered rude 
to Menelaos, 

117. The short a of dems is against 
the usage of the Homeric poems, which 
have retained the original SF of dFéos 
and its compounds. As an emendation 


Ahrens has suggested ef mép 1’ ddFevhs 
kal del: others have preferred to regard 
117-119 as an interpolation, the last 
couplet being made up of reminiscences 
of T 72-3 and E 409. The repetition 
dnlov . . . Smoriros ovcurs only here 
and 1743 it is especially disagreeable in 
view of the fact that dmor7s regularly 
means the general engagement, not a 
single combat. See on LP 20. For yévu 
kaumrew “to take rest,” cf. also € 453. 
The phrase is common in tragedy. 

120. See on Z 61. 

125. When Gelon demanded the 
command of the Greek army from the 
embassy who had come to ask his help 
against the Persians, Syagros the Spartan 
envoy replied “# Ke méey’ oludfevev 6 IleXo- 
arlins “Ayapeuvav, muddpuevos Draprujras 
rip tryeuovlyy dmaparpic bat bd Tédwvds 
re Kal Supnkoctwy.” Thisis evidently an 
adaptation of the present line, and is an 
interesting proof of the date to which 
the consciousness survived that a short 
vowel, at least before a liquid, could be 
lengthened by the ictus alone. For the 
visit of Nestor to Peleus, when enlisting 
the Greek army, see A 765 sq. 

127. Zenod. appears to have read és 
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more perpouevos peydd’ éoreve, taking 
perpbuevos as ‘‘being parted from his 
son.” But, as Didymos points out, such 
a sense of pelpecdar is not Homeric. 
The reading, if admissible, would have 
the advantage of avoiding the awkward 
repetition of elpduevos . . . épéwv, but 
would lose the essential contrast between 
ofudfere and éyjOee (see Ludwich, i. 275; 
Aristonikos on I 616). 

128. téxov, ‘‘ birth,” ¢.e. parentage: 
apparently a more special term than 
yever, family. The word recurs in this 
phrase again in O 141, o 175, and in 
both it may have the same meaning, 
though there is a possible alternative, 
‘‘offspring.” This does not suit the 
present passage, though the Scholiasts 
put it forward (rarépa kat matda, Schol. 
A), and it was the prevalent meaning in 
later Greek (e.g. Oldlrov réxos, Aesch. 
Sept. 372, 407). The only remaining 
instances of the word in Homer are T 
119, P 5, both times in the physical 
sense of ‘‘childbearing.” Ch YT 203, 
tuev F addprwv yeverv, Wmev Te ToKjas. 

129. This is the only case in Homer 
of the construction of dxovew with ace. 
and participle, so common in later Greek. 
mevOouat is used in the same way only in 
6 782. 

130. In his “corrected commentaries” 
(év rots é&nracpévos, see Ludwich i. 19, 
Lehrs p. 22) Ar. read Bapelas xelpas, 
‘hands heavy with age.” 


135. This passage can hardly be re- 
conciled with geographical facts. Ped 
is no doubt the same as ®eai (o 297) in 
Elis ; but there is nothing known of a 
Keladon or Iardanos anywhere near that 
town, nor, it would seem, are there any 
rivers that could correspond. Strabo 
wrote ’Axldovre for Kedddovrt, Xdas for 
@eids. Pausanias, v. 5, 9, identifies 
the Iardanos with the Akidas, on the 
authority of ‘‘a certain Ephesian.” Ar. 
took xeAddovre as an attribute of the 
Iardanos. The authorities and their 
various elucidations will be found in 
Ebeling’s’ Lexicon, s.v. KeAddwr ; it is 
clear that nothing short of the excision 
of 125 as copied from y 292 with a re- 
miniscence of o 297 (Christ), or a general 
assertion of an interpolator’s incapacity 
(Koéchly), will obviate the inconsistency. 
The cicerones of Olympia identified one 
of the scenes on the chest of Kypselos 
with this battle (Paus. v. 18, 6). 

142. This Lykurgos is included in the 
list of early Arkadian kings given by 
Pausanias (viii. 4, 10), who further 
mentions the ‘‘narrow way” which was 
pointed out as the scene of the death of 
Areithoos, and was even adorned with 
his tomb (viii. 11, 4). This is no doubt 
however founded upon the Epic, rather 
than upon genuine local tradition. The 
orewwmos 6665 evidently implies a pass 
so narrow as not to allow the xopuyyrys 
room to swing his club. 
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149. Itis clear that if the now aged 
Nestor took the armour in question in 
his early youth (153) from the man who 
had it from Lykurgos in his old age, 
the Areithoos from whom Lykurgos took 
it cannot by any reasonable chronology 
have left a son young enough to be 
fighting in the tenth year of the siege of 
Troy ; yet in 1. 10 this would seem to be 
implied. Moreover the Areithoos of 1. 8 
livedin Arnein Boeotia, whereas Areithoos 
here seems to be an Arkadian. The 
only way in which the two passages can 
be brought into harmony is by supposing 
that oy inl. 9 refers to “King Areithoos” 
of the line above, so that ‘‘ Areithoos 
the Mace-man” had a son, “King Arei- 
thoos,” who, we must suppose, migrated 
from Arkadia to Boeotia; and that 
Menesthios is grandson of Areithoos I. 
and son of Areithoos II. This explana- 
tion is however very forced, and leads 
rather to the conclusion that the author 
of the present passage was as vague 
about his legendary history as about his 
geography. We shall elsewhere (A 670) 
see reasons for believing that a speech 
by Nestor about his youthful prowess 
offered a convenient opportunity for 
later interpolation. 

153. 6, ze. in my hardihood: see A 
393. This is obviously better than the 
two ways in which w can be taken to be 


the pronoun of the third person: (1) to 
fight against his bravery; (2) in the 
courage of it, viz. of my spirit. No 
parallel can be adduced for either of 
these ; for (1) the nearest is the use of 
Bln in the sense of ‘‘a strong man,”’ for 
(2) the use of the quasi-personal epithet 
peyadjrwp with duuds. Zenod. is said to 
have read Odpce éu@, but to judge from 
his usual practice this is probably a mis- 
take, and means that he explained @dpoe 
& to mean Odpoer Eng. 

156. maptopos seems to mean “ sprawl- 
ing,” having passed through the sense 
of ‘‘dangling loosely” from that of 
“‘hung on at the side,” which we have 
in the case of the trace-horse. Of. Aesch. 
Prom. 363, axpetov Kat mapdopoy déuas. 
So in © 603 it means “‘loose, uncon- 
trolled,’ in mind. For moAdéds in the 
sense of “big” cf. A 307, ¥ 245, = 493, 
etc.: uéyas Kal moddds éyéveo, Herod. 7, 
14; mwoddh pev év Bporoior. . . . Kurpss, 
Eur. Hippol. 1, cf. 443; and often. 
The combination 7oAdés ts is common 
in Herod., but is not elsewhere found in 
Homer. 

160. With this use of ot of the second 
person cf. T 324, 6 dé... moheul ea. 
The use does not seem natural to us, 
and is made even less so by éaow in the 
previous line, where we should have 
looked for éaré. 
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171. The form werddacOe (and rera- 
AdoOa. in «4 331) can hardly be right. 
If they are derived from raddoow to 
scatter, sprinkle, the form should be 
memadaxGe, which was read by some here, 
but expressly repudiated by Aristarchos. 
There is no other instance of the use of 
mahdooouae to mean “drawing lots” ; 
whereas mdANouae does occur in that 
sense (O 191, @ 400), and has a redup- 
licated aor. dumreradkwv. We should 
therefore read memd\eobe here and rera- 
AéoPat in « with Doderlein and Nauck ; 
unless indeed we are prepared to follow 
Ahrens in regarding the text-form as an 
aorist with an a- stem, on the analogy 
of eta, wea, which certainly seems 
insufficient. 8s Ke Adxyow looks like 
the use of 8s to introduce an indirect ques- 
tion. But this is against all the history 
and use of the pronoun: the sentence 


really means, not ‘‘draw lots to see 
who shall be chosen,” but ‘‘ draw lots 
(for one man), and he shall be chosen.” 
Practically of course the meaning is the 
same, as the idea of a question is in- 
herent in the drawing of lots; but 
theoretically the distinction must be 
carefully observed. Cf. B 365 (Delbriick, 
tym. Forsch. i. 41). 


177. See I 318: the same variant 
Geors, i5é occurs here also. 


179. On the form of the prayer see B 
413, T 285. 


_ 184. evBéiia, A597. Some have seen 
in the use of the word an allusion to the 
sacred nature of an appeal by lot; but 
it may be no more than a graphic touch, 
It is evident that the marking in 175 
did not imply any writing, as no one 
understands any mark but his own. 
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ip éuBarev ayxe Tapacras, 
nOnoe Se Ovpe. 
190 
195 
200 
Kal KDdSos OTaTcoOV. 205 


ae eee ed »” AX / , lal 
as ap &épav, Aias S€ KopvaceTo vopoTL YahKe. 
avtap émel oi mavta Tepl xpol Escato TEvYEA, 


186-9. Observe the rapid changes of 
subject in these lines: tkave, the herald ; 
Bare and bréorxerde, Aias ; epBadev, the 
herald ; yv6, Aias. 

192. Soxéo, to think, with infin., 
seems to occur only here in Homer ; but 
o 382 shews the transitional stage, ‘‘ to 
seem to oneself.’’ St in the next line 
is of course an aorist. 

195. éh’ tpelwv, as T 255 én’ airdpu 
elaro ovyj. The idea seems to be, ‘‘Do 
not let the Trojans hear your words, lest 
they may endeavour to counteract your 
petitions by prayers of their own” ; this 
he immediately revokes by the kal in 
196, virtually = ‘‘nay.” There was a 
widely-spread primitive idea that every 
local or nationa! god could be approached 
only by a particular form of words, which 
was therefore carefully concealed from an 
enemy. Thus the title by which the 
god of Rome was to be addressed was 
concealed, as a state-secret of the highest 
importance. 195-199 were athetized by 
Zenod., Aristophanes, and Ar. on the 
ground that “‘they are not consistent in 
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the character of Aias, and that he raises 
objections to himself (avOuvrogéper éavr@) 
absurdly”; a judgment which does not 
commend itself. 

197. For ékév Ar. read édwy; but 
éxév and dékwy are sometimes joined 
more from a desire to emphasizing the 
second than in strict logic ; the phrase 
indeed may fairly be compared to alvddey 
alv@s and oldfev otos. The collocation 
recurs in a somewhat different sense, A 
43: cf. odk é6é\uv ébedovon, € 155, and 
yy 272, Aesch. P. V. 19, etc., for some- 
what similar reduplications. For the 
subj. Sinrar cf. the instances in H. G. 
§ 276 a. 

198. iSpely as IL 359, idpetn modduoro. 
Aristophanes seems to have read _ovde 
pev id, The best MSS. give ovdé 7’ 
ddpety. obtws, Doderlein conj. abrws, 
which is certainly more Homeric, ‘“‘a 
mere dolt.” 

199. For tpadépev, intrans., B 661. 
rropat, ironical, preciscly as we say 
“T hope I am not so stupid.” 

207. For redxea the MSS. give revxn 
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(A has ea written over 7). Elsewhere 
they vary between the two forms, but 
ea is most in accordance with the tradi- 
tion. (La Roche, H. U. 14, 6.) 

212. Broovpotor, ‘‘ fierce,” a sort of 
oxymoron with edidwy, like daxpuder 
yedtdoaca, Z 484. Curtius and others 
explain BXooupés as ‘big, burly,” deriv- 
ing it directly from /6d\a@ = vardh to 
grow, cf. BdwOpds “tall” (Gr. Et. no. 
658). But ‘‘fierce” is the universal 
meaning of the word elsewhere in Homer 
(O 608, A 86) and Hesiod (Scuwét. Her. 
147, 175, 250), and generally in later 
Greek. Plato however uses it to mean 
“burly,” “bluff? In rpocamact Fick 
would see a relic of a genuine Aeolism, 
mpos 8mmacr: but ‘smiling at his eyes” 
would be a strange expression, and Fick 
does not suggest any other interpreta- 
tion. mpoowrara occurs o 192. vépe, 
“as opposed to the face. So we have 
médes Kal xelpes UrepCev. 

214, pév, so Ar. : MSS. péy’. 
is little to choose between the two. 

219. The ‘‘ tower-like” shield of Aias 
is his constant attribute: it is the 
favourite type of the coins of his island 
of Salamis, and his son Eurysakes is 
named from it. Cf. A 526. The de- 
scription, 7UTe mvpyos, seems to suggest 
that, instead of being round or oval, it 
was oblong, like the scwéwm of the Roman 
legionary. This shape was not known 


There 


in classical Greece, but it is attested for 
the prae-Dorian times by the representa- 
tions of warriors on the archaic intaglios 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae 
(see J. H. S. iv. 283). 


220. xdAkeov erraBderov, explained in 
223. The seven layers of hide were 
probably fastened on to a wooden frame ; 
the layer of metal was nailed on the top 
of them. Observe the obvious allusion 
in Tuylos. . . redxwv, and cf. Téxrwy 
“Apuovlins E 59; and for the use of 
Kdpe, B 101. 

221. “Yn, in Boeotia, B 500, where 
the first syllable is long (in e7si), E 708. 
It has been suggested that this may be 
the town of the same name in Cyprus ; 
but Homer never shews such knowledge 
of distant countries as would be implied 
in his naming a mere artificer in Cyprus. 
Kinyras, the only Cyprian he mentions 
by name, was, as we know, a legendary 
and semi-divine character there (A 20) ; 
so that the breastplate which he gives 
to Agamemnon is another matter. 


222, aiddov, “‘sparkling” with the 
light upon the metal surface. This is 
the only tenable meaning of the word ; 
Buttmann’s explanation “ easily moved ” 
(Lexil. p. 65) is in the last resource based 
upon a mistaken notion as to the plrpy 
(see HE 707). ‘* Agile” is the last epithet 
to be applied to this shield of Aias. 
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226. oidBev otos, ‘‘man to man” (as 
39), by experience in single combat ; an 
ironical repetition of Hector’s own words. 
nvicas, giving his wrath 
full vent ; see on B 772. 

231. rotor ot, cf. P 164; the ol is 
epexegetic of roto, not correlative ; we 
might have had roto dyridca, as in B 
60. Heyne and others would reject 229- 
232, with little reason. Indeed the last 
line is evidently alluded to in 235. 

235. The usual course in a single com- 

bat was to draw lots for the first cast ; 
Aias, in telling Hector to 
begin, assumes a certain superiority, as 
though condescending to give his enemy 
every advantage, as in the old story, 
<¢Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les pre- 
miers.” Similarly in @ 440 Poseidon, 
as the older and wiser, tells Apollo to 
ake the first shot. This is why Hector 
eels himself treated like a child. eipy- 
rite, z.¢. try if you can frighten me: cf. 
Yt 200. 

238. The form Bdv is unique. It has 
been supposed to be a contraction for 
Boetnv, but this is quite incredible, and 
is not supported by the analogy of 
Bdcavrt in M 337. It is the ‘accusative 
of Bots, which is twice used to mean ‘‘a 
shield” simply (rux«rjo Boecot M 105, 
Boas avas M 187). The exact form of 
the word is however doubtful. There 
was a variant B® for Bsa, but as the 
Homeric form must have been féFa this 
does not deserve much consideration. 
Aristophanes read Body. We have how- 


ever some (very slight) testimony indicat- 
ing that B&s was a form in actual use, in 
Hesych., B&v* dorida, Apyeto.: and Pris- 
cian, vi. 69, “et Aeolis et Doris Bas dicunt 
pro Bovs,” cf. Lat. b6s, and Aeol. dy for ofv. 
Hinrichs (Hom. Zi. p. 98) thinks that 
av may represent BoF-v, but J. Schmidt 
has pointed out that it may be a very 
ancient form answering exactly to the 
Skt. gdm, ace. of gaus. (see H. G. § 97). 

239. The sense of tadatpivov and the 
construction of +é both admit of doubt, 
and hence several alternative explana- 
tions of this line have been offered. The 
common solution (that of Aristarchos) is 
that 7d is the relative agreeing in sense 
with B&v, as though odxos had been used 
instead: just as we have 76 following 
alyun in A 238; cf. also & 167, uw 74. 
Then radavpwov will mean ‘‘of tough 
hide,” from rada(F)os enduring, and the 
translation will be ‘‘ which is a sturdy 
weapon for me to fight with.” The title 
of Ares, Tadavpivos moheuiorns (E 289, 
ete.) will then mean “‘the warrior with 
shield of sturdy hide.” This is possible 
in itself; but as the adjective recurs 
only in these phrases, it is hardly possible 
here to separte rad. from moNeplfeu. If 
these two then be joined, we may take 
76 either as an acc., “therefore it is in 
my power,” or as a nominative repre- 
senting the whole of the preceding sen- 
tence, ‘‘that is to me.” With the last 
alternative again we may either take 
radavpwos in the sense given above, 
“that is to me (in my eyes) to fight as 
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a warrior with shield of sturdy hide” ; 
or we may derive the adjective directly 
from root 7(a)Aa, and divide it tada- 
Fowo-s, “shield-bearing” ; “that is what 
I call fighting as a shield-bearer.” And 
this appears to be the best explanation 
(so Hentze). It still remains a question 
whether radavpuoy is masculine, in a 
construction of accusative with infin., or 
a neuter used adverbially. The phrase 
Taharipivos modeuoTys appears to be in 
favour of the former alternative. 

240. ématgar, to charge, as éraléacke 
Kara mo0ov 2 159, “Exrop ératcowy VY 64. 
Fighting in the chariot is here opposed 
to cradln, battle on foot. 

241. péArreo Bat, to dance the war- 
dance to Ares. So when Meriones 
“dodges” to avoid a spear, Aineias 
calls him an dpynoris, IL 617. The 
allusion is evidently to the primitive 
war-dances in which all savage peoples 
delight, the warriors going through a 
whole battle-scene in dumb-show. 
Hector means, ‘‘I can dance the war- 
dance not only in mimicry at a feast of 
Ares, but in grim reality on the battle- 
field.” The custom, as we know, sur- 
vived till historical times in Greece, 
under the name of rupplyn. 


242. Hector breaks off, that he may 
not be suspected of talking only to gain 
time and spy out a weak spot. As 
Hentze remarks, ov yap . . . TUxwm is 
really a parenthesis between d\\d and 
the act of throwing, which forms a 
practical ‘‘ principal sentence.” Cf. ® 
487-489. 

244. A large part of the description of 
the fight is told in the same words as 
the duel between Paris and Menelaos: 
244 = 1 355, 250-4 = I 356-360, 256- 
7 = 8782-3, 259 =T 348, 264-5 =o 
403-4. 

247, 8d, in the sense of ‘passing 
through and out of,” regularly takes the 
gen. (see H. G. § 216); here, where the 
idea ‘‘out of” is not in place, it has the 
ace. 

255. &koraccapéve, i.e. out of the 
shields in which they were fixed. Some 
of the old erities seem to have held that 
éyxea must here mean dy, in order to 
give the participle its usual meaning, 
“drawing” a sword. It was probably 
on this ground that Zenod. rejected 255- 
257 (and probably 258). 


259. The reading of the MSS. here, 
as in I’ 348 (q. v.), is xadxéy. 
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267. érophddrov, érl 7G dupadrg. See 
note on peraudgiov, H 19. 

269. tv’ &réXeOpov, see H 245. éné- 
petoe, E 856. Here it seems to mean 
‘pressed into the spear immeasurable 
strength.” 

270. pvdoedé, like the upper stone 
of the ancient quern or handmill, such 
as is turned by the maids in 7 104, etc. 
So puddkecor, M 161. 

272. aomlS’ evixptphOels, so Ar. : 
MSS. domld. éyxpyupbels. This word 
seems to mean “pressed into” his shield 
by the force of the blow, which drives 
the shield hard upon him. Apollo is 


watching the fight from the oak-tree, 
1. 60. 

273. odtdtovro, the imperf. means 
‘‘they would have been for wounding 
each other.” 

275. Observe the ‘‘chiastic” arrange- 
ment, Tpdwy —’Axadv, TadOvB.os — 
"Ldatos. 

277. oxov, Bentley oxéGe, on account 
of the F of Fete. So also Christ. 

286. 1 wep dv otros, supply dpéy. 

288. The combat has been ¢& épidos 
only, a mere trial of skill. Thus Hector 
means, ‘‘Since you have proved your- 
self a match for me, we need go no 
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further.” This chivalrous acknowledg- 
ment of an enemy’s prowess is rare in 
Homer, and recalls rather the stories of 
mediaeval knighthood. 

989. wept, ‘ exceedingly.” 

291-2 are no doubt interpolated here 
from 377-8, where they are quite in 
place.  €répovoe evidently implies a 
general combat between the two armies, 
and is not consistent with the single 
combat, which is never put forward as 
intended to have any decisive result 
upon the course of the war. Nor is 
there, either before or afterwards, any 
suggestion that the duel is to be renewed. 
293 also was justly athetized by Aris- 
tarchos, as a weak repetition from 282. 
The speech runs quite smoothly when 
the three lines are omitted. 

294. ds ov te as though a second 
clause with cal éy subordinate to ws 
were to be added ; instead of which we 
have in 296 an independent sentence 
with the fut. in place of the subj. 

9295. Athetized by Ar. on the ground 
that by the special reference to érac (cf. 
7% 239) and ératpor it unduly limits the 
more general mdvras ’Axatods. 


298. pou seems to be a dativus ethicus 
belonging to the whole sentence, “on 
my account.” «vx dpevat, with thanks- 
givings; so evxwral, » 357.  Qetov 
ayava, the holy assemblage of wor- 
shippers. Some take evydueval mot to- 
gether, and understand it of quasi-divine 
honours paid to Hector, who @eds as 
rlero Shuw: but it is surely not allow- 
able to press a rhetorical expression into 
its literal sense in the very place where 
mention of the Oevos dydév makes such a 
meaning obviously impious. There was 
a variant Qvovrat for ducovra, apparently 
in the sense ‘‘do sacrifice to the as- 
sembled gods.” But such a construction 
is quite impossible ; though Oetos dyav 
certainly has this sense in 2 376. 

302. dpOphoavre “reconciled,” 
here ; cf. &pOucor, 3 427. 

305. 8i8ov, by the side of 8@xe, marks 
the second gift as simultaneous with the 
first; see H. G. § 71, 1. According to 
the later legends, both these gifts proved 
ill-omened to the recipients, Hector be- 
ing dragged behind the chariot of Achilles 
by the belt of Aias, who in turn slew 
himself with the sword of Hector; for 
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” is , aS. t / 
OMTTHOAV TE TEpLppavews EpvoavTo TE TAVTA. 


> Ni > \ / VW / rn 
avTap émel TavoavTO TOVOU TETUKOVTO TE OaiTa, 


td ’ > / 
Saivuvt’, ovdé Te Oupos edeveTo SatTos élons. 320 


yotrotow & Alavta Sunveréeooe yépatpev 


"a > A 
hpws “Arpeidys, edvpd Kpelov °Ayapeuvov. 
NY / 
avTap émet moavos Kal édntvos é& epov évTo, 


fal ¢ rs a 
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id 
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4 3\ / > / \ / 
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écxédac’ d&ds “Apys, wuxal & ’Avddade KaTijAOov: 
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a \ z \ eh A a > n 
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> X 8 2 / “a > @ Lo ¥) 
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/ / 
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€xOpav ddwpa SGpa, KovK dyfjoa: see 
Soph. 47. 1029. 

310. dedwréovres, still despairing of 
his safety, not yet able to believe that 
he was indeed alive. 

313. With this line begins the second 
and probably later part of the book ; see 
introduction. A large portion of it con- 
sists of lines which are found in other 
parts of the Iliad, and, in two or three 
cases, in the Odyssey. 313 =I 669, 
314-5 = B 402-8, 316 = 7 421, 317- 
320 = A 465-8, 821 = & 4387, 322 =A 
102, 823 =A 469, 323-6 = I 92-5, 326 
= US 

316, épol érov, handled, “treated” 
it, i.e. cut off the superfluous parts, in 
order to make it ready for roasting. 
Siéxevay, divided into joints ; pto-rvddov, 
cut into slices. 

321. So Herodotos enumerates among 
the privileges of the Spartan kings (vi. 


56), Tov Ovomevey drdvrwv Ta déppard Te 
Kal Ta VOTa hapBdvew opeas. Cf. Verg. 
Aen. viii. 183, ‘‘ vescitur Aeneas... 
perpetui tergo bovis.” 

332. KukAfoopev on the analogy of 
karaxnouev must be aor. subj. ; “let us 
wheel hither,” ¢.e. bring on waggons. 
The use of oxen to draw waggons occurs 
in Homer only here and in 2782. They 
are yoked to the plough, K 352, N 
703. 

334-5 were athetized by Ar. on the suf- 
ficient ground that the making of a 7vp- 
Bos dxpiros was inconsistent with taking 
home the bones: a practice which we do 
not elsewhere find in the Homeric age, 
though it is alluded to by Aesch. Ag. 
435-444. The use of actos too is 
strange ; the natural meaning would be, 
“that every man may carry his own 
bones back.” As it stands, we must 
take it to mean ‘‘that every man may 
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take somebody’s bones back to the 
children of their owner.”’ 

336. &ayaydvres, a difficult expres- 
sion. Ar. explained it ‘‘ marching out,” 
a sense in which the word occurs in Xen. 
and later Greek ; for the Homeric use 
he compared éodyouoa (Z 252), explained 
to mean ‘‘entering in,” but this is not 
satisfactory. é&dyew is used by Thue. in 
the sense of ‘‘extending” the circuit of 
a circumvallation (i. 93, 6 zepiBonos 
e&jx0n), and though the word is more 
naturally used of ‘‘drawing” a line of 
walls than of ‘‘ raising” a mound, still 
his is the most plausible explanation. 
Others again explain ‘‘bringing earth 
from the plain.” It would be most 
natural to understand ‘‘bringing the 
corpses out of the plain,” but this has 
already been mentioned in 332. 

337. &xptrov, one for all alike. The 
idea seems to have been to combine 
utility with piety by making the burial 
mound serve as part of the circuit of 
the walls. The mound is however never 
mentioned afterwards as part of the 
works of defence. 

339. mbdas does not necessarily mean 
more than one gate, in which sense Ar. 
took it. But it is probable that the 
poet regarded the wall as having several 
gates ; see note on M 120, 

340. ely MSS.: ef G. Hermann. 
There is a certain case of this form of 
the subj. in weretw YW 47, and possible 
cases in I 245, = 88, o 448 (for é\6y), 
p 586. The following remarks may be 
made upon the point :—(1) The form et’ 
would necessarily imply a subj. termina- 
tion -«w, such as is postulated by Christ, 
v, onl. 72. &c)y could never give ely, or 
(which La Roche would require) #y; 
there is no analogy with the vocalic 
stems @y- orn- and the like. (2) If a 
form ely existed, it would be almost 
certain to be corrupted into the ordinary 
ely. (3) The use of the opt. after a 


principal tense is far commoner than we 


should expect. But the instances com- 
monly given require important limita- 
tion. In p 243 ws do after an imper- 
ative expresses a wish, and here the opt. 
is in place. In A 344 the reading is 
wrong. In p 250 we may read &\¢y. 
In no other case do we find the pure opt. 
in final sentences after principal tenses, 
and the opt. with dy and key, though 
not uncommon, is entirely confined to 
the Odyssey. (See Weber, Hntwickelungs- 
gesch. der Absichtssdtze, pp. 43-45.) These 
considerations seem decisive in favour 
of the subj. here, if Christ’s suggestion 
can be accepted, and on this etymologists 
have yet to decide. If not, the only re 
source is either to suppose that in 489 
where the opt. is in place, we have 
piece of older poetry, which has be: 
worked into the story by composi 
Nestor’s speech out of it, while leavin 
one refractory word in the original form . 
or else to consider ety as a false archaism 
on the mistaken analogy of 6e/y and 
similar subjunctives. It is curious that 
another question between 7 and 7 arises 
in the same line, as there was a variant 
immndaoly (Schol. B), where the word 
was taken as a substantive—a reading 
which deserves consideration. For the 
ordinary reading, where it is an adj., 
compare imm7\atos, 5 607. 

342. ke. . . épvkdkot: here, in the 
relative sentence with xe, the opt. is 
quite in order; see the numerous in- 
stances in H. G. §§ 304-306. dpdis 
éotoa appears to mean “surrounding 
the camp”; but this sense of surround- 
ing completely properly belongs only to 
mepl: dudt and duis mean properly 
“‘on both sides” ; then they come to 
signify ‘‘on different sides,” and so can 
be used to indicate surrounding, not by 
a continuous line, but by individual 
points—a distinction corresponding to 
that between wmher and herum in 
German. The decpol dudls exovres in 0 
340 seem however to shew that duis 
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Tpowv ayEpoxXov.” 
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ds &hal’, of § dpa Twavtes eTnvne ay Bacwnijes. 
/ 
lov év moder aKPN, 345 
a ae , 
roto & “Avtivep TeTVvUpevos PX Gryopevely* 
t / nr 
« xé«ruTé pev, Tpdes Kat Adpdavor 7 érrixoupot, 
v > 7 / Q \ 22N / / 
Shp’ elrw, TA pe Oupos evl otnberou KENEvEL. 
SP: 3: a 
7 dyer’, Apyeiny “Edevny Kar kthpal? ay avth 350 
vov & bpxia mura 
Ta od vd TL KéepdLov HpiV 
\ ¢7 e BB 
pm péEomev doe. ] 
ao oe a rie A / 
7? dp &€ero, Toias 0 averTn 
/ 
Tools HVKOLOLO, 355 
5 érea TTEpoEevTAa mpoonvoa* 
> > 3 \ /- rover de) / 
vy ovKér euor hira TavT ayopeEvels: 
Bov apelvova ToddE VOTTAt. 
> > > \ \ an > \ lol > , 
el & éredv 67 TOUTOY ATO CTOVONS WYOpPEVvELs, 
col ppévas @recav avrot. 360 
@ frmoSdpmows ayopetoo. 
yuvatka pev ovK aT0OTW, 
aN ¢€ , lal 
£ "Apyeos 1)MeTEpov 60, 
Bev GAN ériOeivar.” 
> \ Se 8 ey, a a: / ate 
s elrav Kat ap eleTo, ToLoL 8 dvéotn 365 


Atruwby oO 
AapSavidns IIpiapos, 


Lay ayopne 


pw év ppove 


iva 


00 


deodwy pnatwp aTAaNAVTOS, 


ato Kal meTeeLTreV" 


came ultimately to be identical with 
rept, though perhaps only at a late date. 
I do not find any other instance however 
in Homer. In I 115 duis is clearly 
‘on both sides” of each heap, not ‘all 
around.” Perhaps therefore we ought 
to take it to mean here “apart from” 
the wall; the trench is generally con- 
ceived as being some distance away from 
the wall itself, and éyy’@& shews at all 
events that they were not to be in im- 
mediate contact, like the modern moat 
with a rampart. 

Half of the followi 
405) is made up of lines 
- parts of the Tliad. 

'~ 346. reTpnxvia, see on B 95; and for 
the ornac at the gates of Priam’s 
palace, B 788. 

352. Wevordpevor is not € 

in H. with an accusative. 


ng passage (344- 
found in other 


lsewhere found 
Hence some 


take $pxia to be an “‘accus. of relation,” 
‘having been false in the matter of 
the oath.” 

353, This line was evidently added in 
order to supply a verb to the phrase ov 
yb Te Képd.ov NMI, which does not need 
one. The clause tva pt péeEopev ade 
cannot be translated so as to make good 
sense: it looks as though it were meant 
for ‘unless we do thus.” But for such 
a sense the Greek language affords no 
support. Avistarchos, while obelizing 
the line, read i” ay for iva, which does 
not help matters. 

357. ida, pleasing 

362. dmdpypt, to 
ef. I 422. 

363. “Apyeos, 
of the Peloponnesos : 


(not ‘friendly ”). 
declare outright: 


here in the general sense 
Helen of course 


\ 


had been brought from Sparta. olkobey, 


from my own store. 
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\ / 
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/ fal 
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KoupLoinu & droyov Meveddou KudaNiLoLo 
od dynow Soécew: 7 pry Tpd€és ye KéXNovTat. 


368-9 are omitted by A. 

3871. There seems to be no reason for 
this advice here: the line is probably 
interpolated, owing to the similarity of 
the preceding line, from > 299, where 
it is appropriate, as the Trojans are 
camping in the plain near the Greek 
camp. 

375. éros, ‘“‘proposal,” which however 
is expressed not in a direct form, but 
politely as a supposition; as though 
“make to them this proposition; we 
suppose they will be willing,” etc. It is 
not necessary to supply any apodosis to 
al ke, elaréuevan represents the 3d person 
imperative, see on 79. 

380. Wronglyinterpolated from = 298 ; 
here the phrase kara orp. év Tedécoow is 
quite inappropriate ; cf. 371. The best 
MSS. omit it in the text, 


881. Aobev, next day; the Trojan 
assembly must, like the Greek council, 
have been held late at night. The Greek 
“assembly, it may be presumed, is being 
held to carry into effect the decision of 
the preceding council. But the want of 
clearness in marking the passage of the 
night is quite unlike the real Epic style. 

383. According to A 806 it was the 
ship of Odysseus, not of Agamemnon, 
which marked the place of assembly. 

387. eke... yévouro is not part of 
the message, but apparently a courteous 
introduction by Idaios himself oe ibe. 
Monro compares ‘‘an it please you.” 

393. 4] phy, virtually “although ” : 
this clause shews how such a con- 
junctional sense may arise in simple 
particles introducing a paratactic clause, 
where the concessive quality is given only 
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by the context. Tpées, Antenor seems 
to be regarded as the leader of a popular 
party. Cf. T 149, 454. For pyv some 
MSS. read pw. 

394. qvadyeov, so MSS. : Spitzner and 
most subsequent edd. read qvayer(v). In 
form it must be the imperf. of a second- 
ary present dywyéw (like yeywréw by the 
side of yéywva), of which however there 
isno further evidence. Bentley’s #ywyov 
(as I 578, etc.) is therefore preferable, as 
an aorist; see note on A 313, and for 
another view H. G. § 27. It may be 
observed that the change to the 3d plur. 
is natural, in order to shew that the 
subject is not the same as that of ob 
now. " 

400. ’AdeEivSporo, ablative gen. 
‘from A.” : cf. A 596. 3 

402. dd0pov trelpara, ‘Cissues of de- 
struction”: though the metaphor of the 
end of a rope is suggested by epimrac. 
See 102, B 15. 

408. There is a slight pause after 
vexpotoy, ‘as concerning the dead.” 

409, The sense seems to be ‘‘ there is 


no grudging concerning dead corpses, as 

to giving them the consolation of fire 

spéedily.” The last clause would in 

Attic be introduced by ph ov. Mr. 

Monro (H. G. § 234 jin.) regards the 

infin. as ‘‘equivalent in sense to the 

genitive depending on a noun”; ‘there 

is no grudging about the appeasing.” 

It seems simpler to regard it as a case 

of epexegesis, where the original dative 

sense of the infin. is still felt, ‘‘for the F 1 \? 
appeasing by fire.” For ob peda with or tis 
gen. compare X 243-4, undé Te dovjpww éoTw Wv ww De 
perdwr7). Tupds, as in mupds ehaxeiy, d 

mpjoa (B 415, g.v.), etc. pea 

411. 8pxia, the oath of truce. It is 
not clear why Idaios lifts his sceptre to 
all the gods, when only Zeus, the presid- 
ing deity of oaths, is named : see K 328, 
where the sceptre is again used as the 
instrument of the oath as in A 234. 

412. +6 as the article with oxjmTpov 
looks like a later use. Mr. Pratt (in 
MS.) suggests 6. 

414, AapSaviwves only here and © 
154; it is of course a patronymic ; cf. 
vies "Axaiav. 
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415, tmoridéypevor: Cobet (M. C. 360) 
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425 
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they could discern; andso,” ete. There 


conj. moridéxmevor, which is accepted by 
Christ. See B 794, VPS, ok &nc 

416. daréeurev, “declared,” as I 309, 
431, Y 361, and elsewhere ; cf. drépnu 
in 362. In A 515 and other place’ it 
means ‘‘ refuse.” 

418. There is a slight change of con- 
struction in repo. 8 pel? Any, as 
though another érepo had introduced 
the preceding clause. 

420. atpbvovro véxvs, so Ar.: MSS. 
&rpuvoy véxvas, but the active érpivew 
is always transitive. vékvs, acc. pl. as 
w 417: see H. G. § 100 for other instances. 
But the line is judged spurious by van 
Herwerden, Christ, and Nauck ; no doubt 
rightly. 

421-2 = 7 433-4. It may be observed 
that the lines appear to have been 
adopted in the Odyssey from this 
passage, not vice versa; as the omission 
there of the clause ovpavdv elcavuby makes 
the second line very awkward. 

423. 4vreov can hardly be a correct 
form ; we should rather read #vraov. 

424, xaherds qv: for the use of the 
adverb instead of the adj. with edué see 
H. G. § 162, 4, a &AAA in the next 
line means ‘‘but yet by washing them 


ce 


is no reason to limit the shedding of 
tears to the Trojans, as some have done. 
Priam forbids them to ery aloud, which 
was the habit of a non-Greek people, 
see (2 721: hence the silence of the 
Greeks does not need mention. 

428. érevyveov only here, and zapev7}- 
vey in Od. Itisareduplicated intensive 
of véw, vnéw. For the long syllable 
Curtius (Vb. ii, 153, 390) compares 
dat-dddA-w, Kw-KU-w, etc. Bekker how- 
ever conj. émevjeov, which is probably 
right. 

431-2 can hardly be considered genuine 
if 420 is to be condemned. Nauck and 
Christ however raise no objection to this 
couplet. 

433. In the compound dppirdun dudl 
seems to give the idea of doubtfulness, 
hesitation between two sides, just as in 
our ‘‘ twilight,” where twi- ‘‘is used in 
the sense rather of ‘double’ or ‘half,’ 
The ideas of double and half are liable to 
confusion ; ef. A.S. twedn, doubt, from 
the hovering between two opinions,” 
Skeat, Dict. s.v, This sense is common 
in later Greek compounds, aulroryos, 
dupryvoev, ete., but there is no other 
instance in Homer. 
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Thos ap audi mruprv KpiTos &ypeto ads “Axasav, 

ripBov & dud adtyv eva roleov éEayayovres 435 
axputov €x Trediov, ToTt & adrov tetyos eeupav 

mipyous @ ivndods, eihap vndv Te Kal avdTdr. 

év § adtoics winas évetroleov eb apapvias, 


dpa bv ad’tdwy immnracin 000s én: 
éxtocbev S& Babciav er adTe Tadppov dpvEav 440 
edpelav peyddny, év 5€ oKddoTIAS KaTemn£eav. 

Gs of pev Tovéovto Kadpyn KopowvTes “Axatot- 


of 88 Geol rap Znvi caOjpevor actepomnty 


Onedvto péya epyov “Ayadv yadkoxiT@van. 


roict Sé ptOwv Apye Uoceddov évocixGov: 445 


« Ted y aCe Ie) n Sent / a 
6D matep, 7 pa Tis éate BpoTay em atreipova yaar, 
‘& le) 2 / / fal 
: bs tus Or GOavadrto.cr voov Kal pAtu évirver ; 


> Cay ¢ \ 5 t / > \ 
ovy opaas, oTl 67) QUTE Kap) KOMLOWVTES Axazot 


lal > / na iA >? \ \ / 
TELYOS ETELYITTAVTO VEWY UTEP, apt dé Tappov 
Hracav, ovdé Geoior Sdcav KrELTAS ExaToUBas ; 450 


a S 5 / ” ad 2 gk) / Sey: 
TOU 1) TOL KNEOS €OTAL, OOOV T émtKlOvaTat N@S* 


an > / \ lal 
rod 8 émidnoovtat, TO eyo Kat PoiPos ’ATroAN@Y 


jpe Naopédovte moMiocapev GOAnoavTe.” 
Tov 88 péy’ byxOjcas Tpocédy vehernyepéeta Levs* 


another day must begin, but the mention 
of the night is even more imperatively 
demanded here than in 381. 

434, %ypero MSS., was awaked or 
aroused (éyelpw) ; #ypero La Roche and 
others, from dyelpw, “ gathered” ; and 
this is perhaps preferable. The same 
question arises on 789. 

435-440 = 336-341. 

443-464 were rejected as an interpola- 
tion by Zenod., Aristophanes, and Aris- 
tarchos, on the ground that the same 
question arises in the beginning of M 
with no allusion to this passage. In 
this they are followed by most editors ; 
and if we accept M 1-34 as genuine there 
can be no doubt that their judgment is 
right. If however that passage be re- 
jected, as seems to be necessary, there is 
no decisive argument against the episode 
here; though it is a suspicious fact 
that out of the twenty-two lines the fol- 
lowing appear more .or less in other 

laces: 443 =A 1, 445-6 =E 420-1, 
449-50 = M 5-6, 454 =A 517, 455 = 9 
201, 460 = B 140, 462 = M 31, 464 = E 
274, ete. ; or nearly half. 


445, Poseidon is not generally found 
in Olympos unless specially summoned, 
ef. f 13-14. 

447, évabe,, will declare his intentions 
to the gods in order to ask their appro- 
bation. This fut. of évémw recurs only in 
8 137,148. For the from root oem see 
Curt. Ht. p. 467, no. 632; the correctness 
of the form is shewn by the use in Pindar 
of évimrw, which is apparently a later 
deduction from the Homeric word. 

451. Sony sc. viv, so Ar. and A, with 
the Ambrosian palimpsest : 8eov is the 
reading of Zenod. and the vulgate. So 
also 458. 

452, 7d éyé, so Ar.: A and other 
MSS. 767’ éyé. The hiatus is harsh 
immediately after the main caesura. 

453. See & 446 (where Poseidon alone 
builds the wall), Pind. O. viii. 31: the 
story seems to be later than the older 
parts of the Iliad (cf. however Z 438). 
a0\fcavre, so best MSS. (Ar. -cayres), 
with much toil; cf. O 30, the only other 
instance in H. modtooapev, “built,” 
ef. meré\ccro TY 217. For pe most 
MSS. read fpwi asa dactyl. So @ 483. 
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’ L ® / rs 
@ morrot, évvotiyar evpvabevés, otov éevtres. 455 


n n / 
aAXos Kev TLS TOUTO Deady SeloeLe vOnma, 


A / \ > / (ole aus / ? 
0s Gé0 TOANOY ahaupOTEpOs YEipas TE MEVOS TE 

\ Noe / yy ¢ 2 iS > (koe 
cov © Tot Kr€oS EoTat, Ocov T éemrLKidvaTaL HOS. 


” / 5 x 5 J 4 ay \ 
AYpPEel fav, OT QV QUTE KAP) KOMOWYTES XaLOl 


olywvtat aby vnvot pirny és matpiba yaiar, 460 


lal / \ x > te a) la 
Tetyos avappHtas TO peév eis Ga TaV KaTayEdAL, 


adtis © jidva peyarnv vaudboics kardvwat, 


A Je ij Ta > “s > lal 3” 
WS KEV TOL MEYA TELYOS apanrovvntat Ayaan. 


@ ¢ \ a x > / Reh 
WS Ol MEV TOLAUTA TPOS aAXANOUS ayopEvOY* 


Svceto © Héduos, TeTENETTO O€ Epyov “Ayatdy, 465 
/ \ \ ie \\ f er 
Bouvgoveoy dé Kata Kdclas Kal Scptrov édovTo. 


ves © éx Anuvovo mapéotacav oivov ayoucat 

Todral, Tas Tpoénkev “Incovidns ’Evynos, 

Tov p érey’ “Trurtry br “Ijoove rowpéve adv. 

xeopis & ’Arpeldns “Ayapéuvove cat Meverdo 470 
Saxev ‘Inoovidns ayéuev wéOv, yidva pérpa. 

évOev ap’ oivifovto Kapn KopowrTes *Axatoi, \ 
Grote péev YANKS, Grow § alOwve oidypo, 

adrov O€ pivots, adAot § adTHor Boecow, 


adrov & avdpatrddeccu TiWevto Sé Satta Oadrevar. 475 
Tavvurxtos pev ererta Kapn KopdwyTes Axacol 
daivuvto, Tpdes 5€ Kata rrddw 48 émixoupor: 
/ , \ ft. / \ 
mavvuxwos 5€ odw Kaka wndeTo pntieta Leds 


463. dpoadSivynrar: this verb recurs 
only in the same connexion M 18, 82. 
Curtius (Zé. p. 230, no. 255, b) connects 
it with Bpad’s, Skt. mrdu-s for mardus, 
Ksl. mladu, tender. 

464. For this line as a sign of inter- 
polation see H 431. 

467. wapéotacayv, so MSS.: Bentley, 
followed by Cobet (M. C. p. 296), read 
mapéoravy, and the use of the aorist, 
‘‘arrived” then and there, not ‘had 
come,” gives additional point to the 
narrative, besides saving the F of Fotvos. 

468. This is one of the few allusions 
in Homer to the legend of the Argonauts. 
The others are in ® 40, YW 746, and w 
69-72. Lemnos is mentioned also in B 
722, 8 230. The Minyan colony there 
seems to be regarded as preserving a 
friendly neutrality towards the Greeks. 
In I 72 the supply of wine is said to 
come from Thrace, — 


470. xwpls, specially. 

471. pérpa, as Y 268, 8 355, implying 
some recognized quantity. 

472. &vOev dp’, 20’ dpa, Cobet (M. C. 
296), to save the digamma. 


474. attyo., “whole” or “live,” as 
opposed to the hides. 


475. Rejected by Zenod., Aristoph., 
and Ar,, on the ground that dvdpdzodor is 
a later word, unknown to Homer. The 
heteroclite dat. dvdpamrddeccr does not 
recur in Greek: it seems to suggest the 
derivation from dvdpds movs, which is 
however very doubtful. Zenod. ay dpa- 
médocr. Ar. also objected to the (fifth) 
repetition of &\)ox, 


478. There is no reason for confining 
ow to the Greeks alone; Zeus gives 
both sides alike ominous warning of the 
coming battles, 
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v Truce, mply dew ee Kpoviow. 


or 28 mew Ar. read mépevat. sisting in sleep.” Ovid. translates by 
ee I 713, 7 427. S8&pov seems ‘‘carpebant munera somni,” /asti, iil. 
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The plan of this book is simple. Zeus, 
in accordance with the promise given to 
Thetis in Book 1., forbids the gods to 
take any part in the war, in order that 
the Trojans may gain the upper hand. 
The Greeks are accordingly defeated, by 
means of a divine panic; and after a 
short rally, in which the archery of 
Teukros plays a chicf part, are again 
driven back to the ships. Hera and 
Athene, attempting to go to their assist- 
ance, are stopped by command of Zeus, 
and Hector and the Trojans, flushed 
with success, bivouac on the plain, in 
full hopes of capturing the Greek camp 
next day. The narrative is clear and 
consistent with itself; the chief diffi- 
culties with regard to the book consist 
in the question of its position in the 
scheme of the poem as a whole. 

Grote held that © was a part of the 
original ‘‘ Achilleis,” and followed im- 
mediately on A, the intervening books be- 
ing an interpolated ‘‘ lias.” There can 
be no doubt that the beginning of the 
book stands in close relation with the end 
of A; and the idea that the prohibition 
to the gods should follow the promise to 
Thetis is probably correct. But there 
is a great objection to the supposition 
that the book as a whole occupied a 
place in any original scheme of an Iliad. 
This lies in the fact that so large a 
number of lines is found in other pass- 
ages as to give to considerable portions 
all the appearance of centos made up 


from other books previously existing. 
This is especially noticeable in the 
transition from the opening scene in 
Olympos to the actual fighting ; see note 
on line 28. From 28 to 72 every line, 
except 33-37 and half of 51, occurs else- 
where; and in the rest of the book, 
excluding repetitions of messages and 
other lines within the book itself, no 
less than 203 lines out of 461 occur else- 
where in the Iliad and Odyssey. It 
may be added that the sudden changes 
in the fortune of war, without adequate 
cause in the defeat of individual Greek 
heroes, are hardly worthy of the best 
Epic economy. 

There is a sufficient motive for the 
interpolation of this book in the desire 
to fit Book rx., which, as we shall see, 
is almost undoubtedly of later origin, 
into its place in the story; for it pre- 
supposes a defeat of the Greeks. 

Here, as elsewhere in passages of prob- 
ably later origin, there are possibly 
fragments of old poetry worked in ; this 
is perhaps the case with the dpiorela of 
Teukros, which is quite in the Homeric 
spirit, and contains very few lines which 
reappear anywhere else. From 266 to 
329 there are only ten lines which recur 
outside this book, and of these several 
are quite formal. Christ thinks that 
the opening passage, 1-27, is also older 
than the rest. This is possible, but 
these lines do not fit in between A and 
A in their present form. 

In spite of this apparent want of 
originality in the composition of the 
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r4 / “f n : 
KEKAUTE pev, TavTes TE Deol Tacai Te Oéawvat, 5 


” ’ ” / \ 
[Opp eltrw, Ta we Oupos evi ornPecot Kerever. | 

/ i a 
pnte Tus ody OnrEva Beds TO Ye pajTE TUS aponv 

/ Py id 3 SN yy by Ee, / 

TelpaTw diaképoat emo Eros, ANN apa TavTes 

>? a> 4 
aiveit, dppa TayioTa TedevTHTw TAbE Epya. 
aA aes\' na 
dv 0 dy éyau amavevbe Gedy eOéXovTa voncw 10 

/ Elie, S lal ‘ 
éMovt 7) Tpwecow apnyéuev i) Aavaoicow, 
\ / 

TArAnyEels ov KATA KOTpoy eXcUceTar OdALVTOVEE: 
” is x C2 f b] / > / 
7 pv Eov pirw és Taptapoy nepoerta, 

A ES 
THAE “an, Hye BaOvotov vd ~Ooves éeate BépePpor, 
» / 
évOa ovdjpeval Te TUAAL Kal yadKEOS Ovd0s, 15 


Me ” ee ) / la / 
Tocco évepO “Aidew, dcov ovpavos éot aro yains: 


, 2) > oe SPN lal / € f- 
yvooeT €rrevl’, door eiul Oe@yv KapTLoTOS aTravToV. 


> 

et & aye weipjoacde, Oeoi, iva eidete TavTes, 
x 

ceipnv ypuoeiny €& ovpavobev Kpeudoaytes: 


book, it has undoubtedly great spirit 
and movement. If such a fancy may 
be permitted, one might almost say that 
it is such a work as might be expected 
from the author of Book rx. ; one who 
was a rhetorician of the highest order 
rather than an Epic poet in the proper 
sense, trusting for effect rather to his 
speeches than his narrative, and depend- 
ing to a certain extent upon intimate 
familiarity with the older poetry in order 
to produce so much of a story as was 
necessary to form a basis for his own 
splendid work. In any case we must 
not ascribe to him several passages of 
some length which, on any theory of the 
origin of the book, can hardly be con- 
sidered as anything but poor interpola- 
tions ; see 28-40, 184-212, 524-541. 

1. This line was placed by Zenodotos 
after 52. 

4, 4né, simply ‘‘thereat.” It does 
not necessarily imply the idea of sub- 
jection, but is commonly used of any 
phenomenon following in connexion 
with another. 

5. Ogawa, a form which recurs, only 
in this particular phrase, in © 20, @ 341. 

6 is omitted by the two best MSS., 


D. 

7. For @eés Aristophanes read deér. 
ro ye anticipates diaxépoa, ‘this, namely 
to thwart.” For the verb cf. O 467 
uaxns él unden xelper Sarudy, and évixav 
8 408. 

12, mwdnyels, sc. with lightning, as 
455, O17. For od kata Kdcpov cf. B 


,% 
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214 and 264. Ovddvprévée, zc. far away 
from the battlefield, cf. 456. 

13. The following passage seems to 
have been in the mind of the author of 
Hesiod’s Theogony, where we find several 
similar lines: thus Theog. 720, Tdprapos 
hepoes is tToccov evep? tbrd vyijs dcov 
otpavés ést amd yalns: 726, rov sept 
xarKeov Epxos éAjAaTa: 732, mvdas O° 
éréOnxe Ioceddv xadkelas: 811, évOa dé 
papudpen Te UAaL Kal XAAKeEOS OVds. 

14. The BépeOpov reminds us of the 
famous Bdpafpov at Athens. The word is 
used again of the cave of Skylla in u 94. 

18. I have followed Nikanor (with 
L. Lange and Déderlein) in putting a 
comma after mdvres and a colon at the 
end of the next line, so that xpeuacay- 
res goes closely with meipjoacbe, ‘ fasten 
a rope, and try me.” With the ordinary 
punctuation, in which there is a colon 
after mdvres and no stop after xpeudoar- 
res, it is necessary to assume a rather 
harsh change of construction, ‘‘the 
participle being regarded as half inde- 
pendent, and the imperative being added 
in 20 as though another finite verb had 
preceded.” (So Ameis. ) 

19. It is curious that this line, which 
evidently alludes to a mere trial o 
strength by pulling at a rope, éAku- 
orlvda, should have been made the base 
of all sorts of mystical interpretations 
and esoteric myths from the earliest 
times. Thus in Plato we find, Theaet. 
153 ¢, rhv xpvojv celpay ws ovdev Addo i) 
rov Hrov “Ounpos Aéye. Eur. Or. 982, 
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adres 8 é&drrecbe Oeol macai Te Oéavvas: 

ovk dy éptoait €& ovpavebey Trediovde 

Liv tratov pjotop, ovd et wadra TONAA KALOLTE. 
re 5) Kal éyo mpoppwv eOéoupe épvooal, 

abth kev yaly éptoa avti Te daracon: 

ceipyy pév Kev erecta Tepl plov OvAvprrovo 

Snoaluny, Ta 56 x adte petHopa mdvTa yévolTo. 
roacov eye tepl T cipi Oe@y epi 7 ciw avopotav.” 
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eb vu Kal typeis Spuev, 6 Tor cOévos ovK CT LELKTOV* 

arn éumrns Aavady drodupope? aixuntaor, 

of xev 62) KaKOV olTOV dvarrAnoavTes ONWVTAL. 

GAN 4 tot Todtuou pev abeEdpel, ds od KeAEVELS, 

Bourwy & ’Apyelous iToOncdpe®, fH} Tus ovyces, Acces 

[ds put) avtes OA@vTaL ddvocapévoto Teoto. | 
civ & éricSnoas Tpocépn vepednyepéeTa 
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ray ovpavod pécov xOovds Te TeTamevay 
aluphuac. wérpay adioeot XpyTeaor, The 


) neo-Platonists took up the idea, and from 


them it was handed on to the Alchemists 
of the middle ages, in whose mystical 
cosmogony the aurea catena Homert 
signified the whole chain of existences up 
to the quinta essentia wniversalis. The 
rope is here of gold simply because it is 
divine. 

23, Ameis points out that the 84 
shews that dre is here strictly temporal, 
and not merely conditional ; ‘‘as soon 
as I determined to pull.” For é0éXouse 
Aristarchos read €0é\w, which is perhaps 
less appropriate, as the case is purely 
imaginary ; see note on A 549, mpo- 
dpwy, in good earnest. 

24, For the use of the ‘‘ comitative ” 
dative with airés see H. G. § 144. The 
object of épboraupe is you.” 

25. The exact idea of this line is un- 
certain. It may mean that Zeus is in 
heaven, holding one end of the rope, 
and that he fastens the other end to 
Olympos as a part of the earth. This 
seems to have been the view of Aristar- 
chos. The alternative is to suppose 
that for the moment the poet forgets 
that Olympos is part of the earth, and 
conceives Zeus as fastening to a peak of 


Wann | 

it his own end of the'rope, and so leaving 
earth and sea suspended. This seems 
more natural, but contradicts the canon 
of Aristarchos, that in Homer Olympos 
is always the mountain in Macedonia, 
not another name for the sky. Lehrs, 
Arist. p. 168. 

28. The following passage, down to 
40, was athetized by Aristarchos, on the 
grounds that it is wholly composed of 
lines from other places, and that it 
entirely destroys the effect of the master- 
ful words of Zeus. Few will be disposed 
to doubt the validity of these reasons 
for condemnation. 31 is the same as a 
45, ete., 32-37 = 463-468, 39-40 =X 
183-185. The lines seem to have been 
added by some one who thought that 
excuse was needed for the moral support 
so freely given to the Greeks by Athene, 
K 507, A 488, O 668, P 552, etc. 


32. émvextdv, cf. E 892, and for otrov ~ 
avatrAfoar A 170. 


37. teoto is a quite impossible form, 
recurring only in the equally spurious 
line 468. Rohde and others have pro- 
posed to read recto tor ceto, which may 
be defended on the analogy of Teds 
(reFés) for ods: v. H. G. § 98. Zenod. 
omitted the line altogether. 


| pre- 
476. 
the word is Cyprian and the root is yeu: 
yévvov Kurproe kal aBe kal KAOfe : dard- 
yeme pee and vyyeuos sv\daB7, where 
jy is the known Cyprian form for oly. general 


Oupo. 
contradicts the former speech of Zeus. A 222. 
43. xpvadv, his panoply, made, like 49-50 = E 775-6, except that here the 
other divine gear, ie the le ee best MSS. give kara for mrepl. 
Cf. EB 729, etc. vro, a rather difficu ves ; 
form. fo ing to Fick it is for yév@ro Bl. KiBet yatuv, see A 405, B 906. 
from root gandh, ghand, of xavd-dvew, 
hend-o, etc. It recurs in N 241, (q..); 


The ordinary theory 
Zero, v standing for \ as in Dor. jvGe € 
for #\Ge, is untenable, as there is no sides the presen 
certain analogy for the representation of 
F by y, even s édelv was ever Feheiv, 
_ which is very dou 

47, nas seems to be regardedas ~ 614, T al. 
a part of Ida, cf. & 9992. According to 57. xpevot, cf. A341. 58-9 = B 809 
Kallimachos the peaks of Ida were Gar- 810, g.v.; 60-65 =A 446-51. 
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/ / 5 
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L 3 > \ € > / / > 
Os eitav vm dxerhe TITVTKETO YadKoTrod imTTH 
>: / / 
axuTréta, ypvoénow eOeipyow KOMOWVTE, 
\ o] 
xpucov & avros eduve Tepl xpol, yévto S ipacOdnv 
i, / a p 
xpuceiny EUTUKTOD, éod 8 érceBiceto Sidpouv. 
/ 8 2h, / A AN 8 > Li 4 / 
pdaotiéev © éXdav* TH O OVK aEKOVTE metéaOnv 
\ lal 
peconyos yains Te Kat ovpavod GOTEPOEVTOS. 
AAS 8 v4 / / a 
nv & txavev TorvTidaka, wnTEpa Onpav, 
Tdpyapov: évba Sé of téwevos Bapos TE Ourjeus. 
2 tarrous éoTnoe TaTyp avdpav te Pedy TE 
rvcas e& dyéwv, KaTa 8 népa Toudvv Exevev" 
> ys >) b] lal / A ” / 
abros 8 év Kopudiar KabéSero Kvdei yaiwr, 
/ n n 
eicopowyv Tpwwr TE modu Kat vnas “Axasov. 
c eof an ef ia tf > \ 
of S dpa Seimvov EovTo Kapn KopowvTeEs Ayatot 
ey \ 4 > ss > > a s 
piupa Kata Kucias, aro 8 avtod OwpynacorTo. 
Tpaes 0 add’ érépwbev ava TTOMY WTALCOVTO, 
J ial lal 
TAavpOTEpOl, Me Macav 88 kal ds topive payer Oar, 
an iy: an 
xX peLot dvayKaln, Tpd Te TAldwv Kal Tpd YUVALKOV. 
an >) St, I > ry RM / 
qacalt & wiyvuyTO TUAAL, EK 8 ésouto aos, 
f + al N' te ed ny >? y, 
meCol O immés TE TOAUS S dpupaydos opwpew. 
ew fees 9 lal ef lA i 
of 8 bre 84 p és x@pov Eva Evvwovtes tKovTo, 


/ 23° 3) € / x) > + \ / > > lal 
avy p €Rarov pivous, Tvv & eyyea Kal peve avdpav 


yarxeompnKcov * atap aomioes duhanrveroat 
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45 


50 


55 


60 


39. rprroyéveta, see A 515. mpddpov. garos, Lektos, and Phalakre. For the 


‘in full earnest,” which entirely expression unTépa Onpay cf. B 696, I 479, 


According to Hesychius ROW ev Or SthG camp. 


53. The Setmvov is here, as in A 86 
in anticipation of a long day’s 
fighting, taken before the start from 


ow £ felch 
Ct oD Ne CIrye 


$ Y io vTre 


55. It may be noticed that omNifeoPar 
in Homer means ‘‘to prepare” in a 
way, cf. H 417, etc. The use of 
that it represents the verb as identical with Owpjocer bar 
seems to be a later specialisation ; be- 
+ passage it occurs in 
Homer only in w 495, the latest part of 
all the poems. So the use of dada to 
ptful. mean armour occurs only in K 254, 272, 
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x ’ 
ernvr’ GAHANoL, Todds & Opupaydos ope@pecv. 
4 eh 3S: 2 / \ > \ } b) 8 lal 
év0a § Cf OlMMyn TE Kal evywry TéreEV dy Pav 
> y Nya yy ay? 5) ” a 
oXUYTwY Te Kah oAdupévonv, pée 8 Almare yaia. 
Ofpa wer Rds Fv Kad aéEero lepov nap, 
rn of 
Toppa wan appotépov Bore HUTETO, Timte Se rads: 
i ean: te > \ > / 
nuW0s © HédLos pécov oupavoy audpiBeBnxecy, 
Kal TOTE én vptceva TaThp éTiTaLve TaNavTa, 
2 ese, / n / / ; 
ev © ériOer Svbo knpe Tavnreyéos Oavdrouo, 7 
Tpdov & itmodduov Kat "Ayarov XANKoYLTAVOY* 
¢/- \ / , [a > » 5 > A 
eAKe b€ wéooa NaBdv- pete © aiotpov pap Ayaiov. 
ec Ni > lal lol b} \ \ / 
(ai bev Ayvarav knpes emi yOovt TovhuBoreipn 
Cys / X \ > x > \ ” 
elecOnv, Todav 8é TPos ovpavov edpdy aepOev.) 
Sa aN ee ” LN De 5 , \ 
autos 0 €& "18s weydr extuTre, Sarduevoy Se 
a Ve \u \ ? lal € pa / 
KE TéXNAS ETA NadV Ayatav: of 88 iSdvres 
OipBnoav, cad rdvras iad xXAwpov Séos efrev, 
oy By af: >) 3 \ iol / x9) 9 / 
ev’ obT’ “TSoueveds TAH wlpvewv odt Ayapéuvor, 
YA ed x i / ” 
oute 60 Alavtes HeveTnv, Oepadtrovtes Apnos: 
9S / 3 a 
Néorwp oios Epepeve Tepnvios, ovpos ’Ayady, 80 
+ = 7 >? 7% > / N / IA 
OU TL EK@V, UXX itTdIToS ETELPETO, TOV Barev Lo 


“tT 
Or 


—" 


66. tepdv fpap, so xvas iepdy A194, words in X 209-210, when the death of 
ete. The epithet expresses the natural Hector is at hand. In that passage it 
feeling of man towards phenomena which seems to be much more in place, as the 
he sees to be beyond his own power, and fates are really fatal ; whereas here the 
which he instinctively tends to worship only result of the ordeal is a temporary 
as actual superior beings. repulse of thé Greeks, which before long 

68. dpaibec secs, stood with both js decisively reversed, Tavnreyéos occurs 
feet upon the midst of heaven, as a also in the parallel line X 210, and often 
warrior stands with both feet over a inthe Odyssey, always in the same phrase, 
fallen comrade. Cf. 6 400, and in a The oldest derivation seems to be the 
metaphorical sense % 355. best, Taparerauev ny Exovros Thy ay nddva, 

69. érlrawve, drew out at full length, Hesych., “bringing long woe,” from 

so as to leave the scale-pans clear ; Tavads and ddyos. See Merry on B 
xe (72), lifted off the ground. The 100, 
exact relation which this balancing of 73. This couplet was athetized by 
fates, and the general power of destiny, Avistarchos, and seems quite indefens- 
bear to the omnipotence of Zeus, is a ible. The dual Ler Onv must be meant 
question which has greatly exercised to stand for the plural; there is no 
the minds of students. It is perhaps reason why Zeus should have taken two 
enough to say that such problems would fates for each side. Matters are not 
have been perfectly unintelligible to the mended by the alternative &eobey men- 
men of Homer's time; in a primitive tioned by Schol. A (Didymos?) The 
state of thought man does not seek for lines seem to be a gloss on 72, 
a rational consistency in his abstract 75. A free use of thunder and light- 
ideas. Such conceptions of fate and of ning is characteristic of this book ; gee 
Supreme divinity as he has, have in all 133, 170, 405. : 
probability been evolved in his mind by 81. Aristarchos, “in some of the 
two quite different processes, and he sees commentaries,” read Sduvaro, which 
no necessity to reconcile them. The seems rather more appropriate to the 
appeal to the scales recurs in the same effect of an immediately fatal wound, 
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Stos ’AréEavSpos, ‘Erévns ocus uKdpoto, 
aKpnv KaK Kopudyy, 60 TE MpaTat Tplyes lrToVv % 
Kpavio éumepvact, wddiota O€ Kalpiov éoTi. Z 
adrynoas § avéradto, Béros & eis éyxépadov 60, 9 
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\ ey. Pe fal 
atv © tmmous érdpake Kudvddpevos TEpl YAXKO. 


BA ~) ¢ / if / ’ ie 
opp oO yépwv (m7r0L0 Trapnoplas aTréTapvev 
& Do. 4 
gacyave aiccav, Topp’ “Ex«ropos @Kées (riot 
5 225,25 \ 
HrOov av’ iwymov Opacdy jvioyov popéovTes 


“Exropa. 


/ / ” p< / 
Kal vv Kev &VO oO yépav amd Oupov ddecceV, 90 


> ‘i vy ? \ if 
el un ap o€d vonce Bony ayabos Aropndns. 
opepdaréov & éBonoev érrotpvvev ‘Odvoja: 
« Svoyeves Aaeptiadn, Todupnyay’ ’Odvaced, 
mh hevyers meTa vOTA Baodv, KaKds Hs ev opiro ; 
pen Tis Tor pevyovTs peTadppévm €v Sopu mHEn. 95 
? x | Aas) By VA i , BA ce ” 
aX pév’, Ofpa yépovTos amecopuev aypvoy avdpa. 

&s épar’, ovS éodxovce TodUTas Sios ’Odvaceds, 

ara TapniEev Koidas éml vias ’Ayatav. 
4p § iS oF > / oi® vp > / 

vdeldns S adtos tep éwv Tpopdyoow éulyOn, 


84. For kalpvov see on A 185. 

86. ep XaAK@, a bold phrase, “writh- 
ing about the point of the arrow.” 
Similar expressions occur in N 441, 
570, ® 577, ¥ 30, d 424, w 395; but in 
all of these the victim is pierced through 
the middle of the body, which makes 
the expression more natural. 

87. The maphopos or extra trace-horse 
is mentioned by Homer only here and 
in IL 152, cf. 6 590 zpels tmmovs Kal 
Olppov. 

89. jvloxov is here used in the general 
sense of rider in the chariot, not as dis- 
tinguishing the driver from the mapa- 
Barns: so in T 401 jyox7a means the 
fighter. From 121 we see that as a 
matter of fact Hector is not conceived as 
driving his own chariot. So also P 427. 
It may be noticed that Opacds is an epi- 
thet peculiarly appropriated to Hector : 
it is used eight times of him in Homer, 
and only four times of all other heroes 
together. 

94. pera vOra Paddy, generally 
rendered ‘‘ turning thy back,” a strange 
use. It is perhaps allowable to_under- 
stand the shield as the direct object of 
Badd, ‘throwing thy shield behind thy 
back,” as we know was actually done in 
retreat, ¢.g. by Aias in A 545, dmfev de 
caKos Bédev éwraBdeov. The taunt in 


95 thus gains in sarcastic bitterness, 
‘take very good care of your back.” 
Such an expression as pera vara Bareiy 
describing a well-known manceuvre might 
easily pass into a technical phrase in 
which it was needless to name the shield. 
In X 283 however the words of 1. 95 are 
used merely to express the inherent dis- 
grace of a wound in the back; cf. also 
N 289. 

97. It was debated by the old critics 
whether érdxovoe meant that Odysseus 
did not hearken, or only that he did not 
hear what was said. The former was the 
view of Aristarchos, but the latter is 
supported by the fact that Homer never 
represents any of the leading Greek 
heroes as a downright coward. The com- 
pound does not recur in H., and both 
senses are found in Trag. The fact that 
the flight here is caused by the act of 
Zeus would hardly exonerate Odysseus 
under the circumstances, as Diomedes 
is able to resist the panic for a while 
under the action of a special incentive. 

99. avrés, ic. wdvos, as B 233, N 729. 
The phrase mpopdxorrw éy(x0n seems 
out of place here, as it is regularly used of 
a hero who comes forward from the rear 
to take his place among the champions 
of his own side; but now there are no 
Greek mpéuaxor at all, as all have fled. 


Ae 
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ath S& rpoc@ immav Nndqiddao yépovtos, 
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100 


kal piv dovicas érea TrEepbevTa Tpoanvea: 

“ @ yépov, 7 wanda by oe véou TELpovaL payntal, 
on dé Bin réAvTAL, yarerrov 5é cE YHpas orater: 
hrredavos S€ vb Tor Oeparrav, Bpadées S€ ToL immoe: 


n / » / 
GXN an’ wav dxyéov érriByoeo, dppa idnat 


olor Tpedsou trot, emia Tapevot TEedLoLo 

KpavTrvaa pan &v0a Kat év0a Sv@Kéwev Oe péBecban, 
obs tot an Aivelay édounv, pnotopa PoBovo. 
TovTo pev OeparovTe Kopeitav, THdE SE VAL 


7 
Tpwoly éf’ immoddmous iOdvopev, 6ppa Kal “Extwp 


110 


yy > Ni > si / / 3 E ” 
eloeTat, ef Kal euov Sopu paivetar év Tadaunow. 
f- e / i 
és épat’, ovS amiOnoe Vepnvios imaota Néotwp. 


Neoropéas pev eresO” imrous Oepdrrovte Kopettny, 
ibOtpwos LOéverds Te Kal Kvpupédav ayarjvep: 


To © els aupotépw Aroprdeos &ppata Byrnv. 


/ 
Néotop & év xelperot NAB’ Hvia cvyadoevta, 


paoriéev & immous: tdya S “Extopos dyye yévovto. 


la eae) \ lal ’ if / calf 
tov & iOus pewawtos axdvtice Tudéos vios: 


\ a / ee We ey CAS e P s 
Kal TOV MEV Pp abapaptev, ce) r) NVLOVOV Jeparroyta, 


vioy brepOvpov OnBaiov "Hyiorja, 


120 


a / 
immov nuvi éyovta Bare orAOos trapa pafov. 


BY eS) > / ¢ , / ee 
NpeTre & é& OYEWV, UTTEPHONTAV 8€ of tmarot 


@KvTrodes* TOD S ade AVON >ruy TE pévOS TE. 


(vA ’ ON v / , ¢ / 
Extopa & aivov ayos TuKace hpEvas NVLOXOLO* 


108. yfipas émdte, as A 321. Hereas 
elsewhere the MSS. vary between érdfeu 
érelyer and ikave.. 

104, For the horses of Nestor, which 
seem to have been as famous for their 
slowness as those of Diomedes for their 
speed, see Y 309. 

105-107. See EH 221-223; and for the 
phrase phorapa or photepe ddBoro, E 
272. Here, as there, MS. evidence is 
in favour of the latter reading, though 
the consensus is not universal. 

108 was athetized by Aristarchos, ac- 
cording to Aristonikos, on the following 
grounds :—ért dromov mpooriOévat Thy loro- 
play rq@ elddre Kal 6 Katpds Setrat ovvToulas* 
kal Ore rd more xpovixny exer Eupacu, 
Tis apaipécews yeyovulas TH mpd Tavrns 


speaker, of two objects. Qepdaovre, 
Eurymedon (A 620) and Sthenelos. 

111. For the use of the future instead 
of the subj. in final clauses see H. G. § 
326, 3. For é, which has by far the 
best MS. authority, most editors read 
%. But this use of 4 to introduce a de- 
pendent interrogation is not well sup- 
ported. See H. G. § 338, note. 

114. UOinos, so two of the best MSS., 
AD; the rest give ip@iquo. Cf. % 511, 
UpOijos DOéveNos. 

116. Here and in 137 the MSS. vary 
between otyaddevra and dowriKdevra. 
For the latter cf. A 141 and y 201, 
which shew that the art of staining 
leather purple was well known. 


122, trepdyqoav, ‘swerved aside 


hue. These arguments hardly seem thereat,” on missing the guiding hand ; 
sufficient. : as WY 433 (Urmo) Apdnoay driccw. For 
109. As usual rodtw is used of the the verb épwéw see on B 179. 
more distant, r#8e of the nearer to the 124, mixace, ‘‘covered up,” veiled 
LA (se at = Cota : ot Mm eA, 
la ~ /N ‘an ; 
a: eee down Vee « pie 
P. 2S; whss aT he tad Were 
Pe Le ene een A) Pam ee era ce 
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\ \ yg Sees Ve f 

Tov pev érert elace, Kal ayvipevos Tep ETaipou, 
lal < ’ ¢ / 

Keicbat, 0 & Avioyov wébeTre Opacty. 


ovd ap ére div 


os / S e 

iraw SevécOnv onwavTopos: airra yap ebpev 

’ / > / 

Idutidnv “ApyetToreuov Opacdy, bv pa T00 (rmwv 
> 48 ] , / / CTS. tf rf 
akuTrobev éréByoe, Sidov Sé of rvia xYepotv. 


” \ Sg ? 
&vOa Ke Nouyos env Kai dunyava épya yévovTo, 


130 


if 7 , 

kal vb Ke onxacbev Kata “doy UTE dpves, 

> Ni f= 3) Si gel\ / \ bd n nA 
el pry dp 0&0 vonoe Tathp avdpav Te Oedy Te. 

/ > if an n 

Bpovrjcas 8 apa Sewov aban apyhta Kepavvor, 

‘8 Se / al ivf A vA al a 
Kad S& tpocP trrav Avoundeos Hee yapate: 


Sewn) 5é HAGE wpTo Geelov Kavopévoro, 


135 


\ + Tf Pf 
to 8 tarmw Seicavte katantTHTHY UT dyer hu. 


Vf o lal 
Néoropa & é« yewpav pbyov jvia ovyadoevta: 


Seice 8 G x ev Oupd, Acopurdea Sé mpocéevrev: 
“ TySeidy, dye 84) adte doBovd eye paovuyas immous. 


S > / wf 
A od yuyveoxers, 6 Tor éx Ards ody Eret’ GAK7 ; 
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vov pev yap TovT@ Kpovidns Leds Kddos omacet, 


/ o 2 S AY. WHS Yn! 7 > 20 
THMEPOV* VETEPOV AVTE KAL HL, AL K E eXynow, 


Se 5 BRS Se >” A \ / Meee 
WMOEL* AVNP OE KeV OV TL tos voov ELPUTDO ALTO, 


his mind; in this metaphorical sense 
only in the present phrase, which recurs 
also in 316 and P 83. Cf. épos ppévas 
dupexddupey I’ 442, ete. 

126. péOerev, “‘drove in quest otis 
the construction is the same as in E 329, 
Tudeldny wéOerev Kparepdvuxas lirrovs, 
the direct object tous being omitted 
here, as continually with éyew when 
meaning ‘‘to drive.” épémew is used 
in a similar way, Il 724, 732, 2 326. 
That the idea of ‘‘handling” horses 
(see note on Z 321) passes naturally into 
that of ‘‘driving” them is shewn—if 
proof be needed—by the special applica- 
tion of the word ménage (our manage) 
from manus. The common explanations, 
“to follow with the eyes, to seek or 
strive after” (L. and 8.), or ‘‘busied 
himself about,” or simply ‘‘ went after,” 
cannot be derived from the other uses 
of the root é7, which never means 
simply ‘‘to go.” Much less does mopar 
mean “to follow at a distance”: it always 
is used of accompanying, and the middle 
is kept quite distinct in use from the 
active. 

130. dphxava, fatal, irremediable, lit. 
‘admitting of no uAxos ” to evade them, 
see I 249. 


131. Of. Z 73. Schol. V says that 


this line was continued éy ziov Tov 


mahady by the following :— 

Tpdes im’ ’Apyelwy, &urov dé Kev “Exropa 
Otov 

XAAKG Sywhévra, Sduacce S€ pm Avoundns. 


The sudden turn in the battle is quite 
out of proportion to what has gone 
before; there is no indication of any 
general rally on the Greek side, and the 
idea that Diomedes could unaided have 
caused a general rout of the enemy seems 
to be a mere outbidding of his exploits 
in the fifth book, even where he has 
divine assistance. These objections could 
to some extent be evaded by supposing 
131 to be an interpolation. 

135. For the smell of sulphur accom-.— 
panying a lightning flash see 4 415. aMtar 

136. For the form katamrityy see B 
312. 

139. pdBovd’ exe, lit. ‘drive towards 
flight.” Cf. EH 252 poBovd’ dyopeve, and 
medlovd’ éxov I’ 263. 

141. dmdte. is of course the transitive 
form of eras above, ‘‘makes to accom- 
pany.” 

143. edptcoaito, a singular use of 
this verb, obviously different from that 
in A 216, where it means “‘ to obey, ob- 
serve.” It appears to be rather analogous 
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3 \ / s | ” 
ovdé war ipOipos, érel 7) wodv HeptEpos éoTLv. 
\ UA 
Tov & nuetBer erecta Bony ayabos Acopndns: 145 
na \ lal 54 rn 
“ yal 6 TabTa ye TavTa, yépov, KaTa potpay EevTres 
> \ aN) SN + 8b \ 6 \ € / s 
adda TOO aivoy axos Kpadinv Kat Ovpov iKavet 
7 / fe > / > > / P 
Extowp yap mote pyncet evi Tpweca ayopevov 
a / a > 
‘Tubdeidns bm’ éueio PoBevpmevos ixeTo vijas. 


& / 7 > lal , ” 
@s ToT amrevAnoer* TOTE mor Yavou evpeia YOdv. 


150 


5) / if 
Tov © npeiBer erecta Lepyvios immota Néotap: 


6 


@ pot, Tudéos vie Saidpovos, oiov Eevmres. 


/ 
el ep yap o “Extwp ye xaxov Kal avadkida diycet, 


QXN ov TelcovTat Tpaes kal Aapdaviwves 


7 f 
kal Tpawy aroyor peyabipov acrictaar, 155 


A f ” 
Tawv év Kovinot Bares Oarepovs Tapaxoitas. 


es YA / 7 reg td vf 
as apa povncas pvyad étpaTre pwevuyas tous 
5 Ci ee) t Cee be 4 nt \ “KR 
avuTis av twxpov: emi 0€ Tomes te Kal “Extwp 


> a / }- / bi 
XN deorecin BéXea otovoevta KX EOVTO. 


7T@ © érl paxpov duce péyas KopvOaioros “Extap: 160 


« Tudeidn, Tept pév oe Tiov Aavaol TAXUT@NOL 
iva if os > \ y2 , 
édpn Te Kpéaciy Te ide TAelows SeT@decow* 


a / ’ > / \ ee] > Ni / 
vov 66 & atiyjoovet: yuvatKds ap’ avtl TétvE~O. 
/ \ / \ b] a 
Eppé, Kaxn yAnvn, érrel ovK ciEavTos éweto 


to B 859, épvocaro xipa, warded off fate, 
meaning here, ‘‘no man can defend him- 
self from the designs of Zeus.” But the 
other forms in e/- always mean either 
‘‘observe” in the sense of obeying, or 
‘‘ouard, protect,” as Il 542, Y 93, X 
8038, etc. In mw 463 elptara means 
““watch” in a hostile sense. The same 
divergence of meaning is seen in the use 
of pvddoow and Pvddooouar, by which 
the Scholiasts explain the present word. 

147. It is most natural to take ré8e 
as agreeing with &xos, ‘this is the sore 
grief.” It is however possible to under- 
stand it as an accusative anticipating 
the content of the following clause, ‘ It 
is in respect of this that great grief 
comes upon me, namely, that,” ete. For 
this use of the pronoun cf. 7é ye E 827, 
and 7d dé Z 523. 

148. The future pho is found only 
here and in 153. 

150. daredhoe, here in the primitive 
sense, ‘‘ declare loudly,” ef. ¥ 863, 872, 
and @ 3883 dzel\yoas Byrdpmovas elvac 
apterous. The word is possibly con- 
nected with #rvw, but this is doubtful. 
For the last half of the line see A 182. 


153. & mep dhaoe admits Diomedes’ 
view of Hector’s action as right, ‘‘ though 
Hector will indeed say.” 

157. dtyasS erpame, like P58ovd’ eye 
above (139). 

161. Hector loses no time in justifying 
the opinion of Nestor and Diomedes. 
For the chief seat and other marks of 
distinciion see A 260, H 321, M 310, 
with the notes on those passages. 

163. dpa with térvfo, “‘you are after 
ail,” as often. avrt, lit. in the place of 
a& woman, %.e. no better than one. It 
may also mean ‘‘as good as,” te. no 
worse than, 1116, 6 75, 6546 ; it merely 
indicates equality. 

164. yAqvn, “plaything,” doll, pup- 
pet. The word recurs in & 494, « 390, 
in the sense of the pupil of the eye (s 
also Soph. O. T. 1277) ; and the cognat 
yAyvea is found in Q 192, meaning 
trinkets (compare rpiy\nvos E 188, 
‘‘ with three drops,” of earrings ; Helbig, 
H. E. 185). The word scems to come 
from the root yad directly, and to mean 
‘“‘something bright.” In the present 
passage it has been taken to mean 
‘‘girl” by a process the inverse of that 


ie 
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TUpyov nueTépav eTUBIiTEaL, OVE YUVaiKas 
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if 
deus ev viecot: tapos Tot daipova ddcw.” 
aN / of 
&s hdro, Tudeldns d& Sudvduya pepprpr&er, 
vf 
immous Te oTpéWar Kal évayTiBiov paxécac Oar. 


Tpls ev pmepunpiEe Kata dpéva Kal Kata Oupor, 


\ >] > Ae Li. 
tpls 8 dp am “salwv dpéwv xtie pntieta Levs 


ofnpa TiWels Tpdecor, wayns éreparkéa virny. 
"Extop 5¢ Tpwecow éxéxdeTo waxpov aveas* 
“Todes kat Avvo cat Aapdavoe aYX MaynT at, 
avépes EoTe, pirot, prynoacbe Sé Povpidos adKis* 


, = ¢ / a / > 
ylyvaoK@o » OTL (LOL Tpoppeov KATEVEVOE Kpoviov ly 


Or 


vikny Kal péya Kd8os, atap Aavaotcl ye mhwa: 
vimwot, ob dpa dh rade Telyea pnyavowvTo 
aBrjyp odvdevdcmpa: Ta S ov péEvos dpov épvée: 
immo. S¢ péa tappov vrepHopéovrac dpuKTHy. 


> \ x an 
GX bre Kev O12) vnvaly ere yAadhupHot YyEVOLAL, 


180 


7 V4 \ 
punuoctyn Tis emevta Tupos Sylowo yevér ba, 
e an 
@s Tupl vias évirrpyiow, KTEWe dé Kal avtods 
> uf bs if > dy. ig \ nr 3 
[Apyetous Tapa vnvow, atulopévous Ure KaTrvod.| 


by which «dp comes to mean the pupil 
of the eye. But it implies no more 


than ‘‘ you pret oxdt «x of course 
goes with BAe ith elEayTos. 

166. Satpova Sao, “I will deal thee 
fate,” a strange expression, not elsewhere 
found. Cf. dduev Odvaroy I 571, and 
the phrase dalpovos aica. Zenod. read 
néruov épfow, a more likely phrase. 
Aristarchos and Aristophanes athetized 
164-166, partly on account of this, partly 
because they considered the lines ** poor 
and unsuited to the characters of the 
speakers.” Against this may be set 
Bergk’s remark that the speech of Hector 
without these lines is very weak and 
jejune. 

167. Sidvduxa peppnprtev, followed by 
the statement of only one of the alter- 
natives which present themselves, is 
exactly paralleled by our colloquial 
“‘had half a mind to turn his horses 
and to fight.” See on A 189, where the 
same phtase is found. 

171. For the phrase paxys érepadkea 
vixny see H 26. According to Nikanor, 
the comma must be put after Tpdecow, 
as is always printed, éav yap cwdmrrwpey, 
coroixopaves yiverat. Je. he objects to 
taking ofjma as an accusative in apposi- 
tion with the preceding line, ‘‘ by way 


of a sign,” and joining rifels é7. vlany 
Tpdecow, ‘‘appointing for the Trojans a 
turning of the tide of battle.” This 
construction is perhaps possible, though 
not very Homeric; it may have been 
suggested by the fact that the common 
phrase is ojuara palywv, or the like. 
There is no difficulty in taking both vixyy 
and ofa with riOels by a slight zeugma. 

177. For ot Dion. Sidon. read of’, 
which is pleasing in itself, and agrees 
with the habit of making a decided 
pause after v7mvos used interjectionally, 
instead of connecting it closely with 
what follows. We have however vj 
of in O 104 and a 8, so that the question 
is doubtful. pyxavdacbu is elsewhere 
always followed \by an adj. in the neuter 
plural, not by a substantive. 

178. &PAqxp, E 337. ovdevdcwpa, 
“not worth a thought”; daa& heyomevov 
in Greek till Oppian. Déoderl. takes it 
to mean ‘‘recking of nothing,” impious, 
which may be right. Hes. explains 
ovdevds gudaxtixd, guarding nothing. 
For the almost unique composition of 
the word see H. G. § 124 ¢. 

181. pvnpootvn yevér8a, a sort of 
periphrastic passive to péuyypat; cf. 
perdm ylyverar, H 409. 

183 is omitted by all the best MSS. ; 
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it is merely intended to introduce 
age as a gloss on avrovs. 

184. The following passage down to 
212 has given rise to1 many well-founded 
suspicions. 185 has been condemned for 
the very good reason that the use of four 
horses in a chariot is post-Homeric. 186- 
190 are confused and absurd, even if we 
cut out 189; 192-197 are exaggerated, and 
do not agree with the rest of the Ihad. 
198-211 are weak in themselves, eontra- 
dict the fine introduction to this book, and 
have no bearing whatever on the story ; 
212 is a familiar sign of interpolation. 
213 follows naturally after 182. 

185. The names of the horses are all 
taken from other passages, see II 149, 
WV 295, wy 246. A four-horse chariot is 
alluded to only in O 680, v 81, in 
similes, and perhaps in A 699, q.v. 

186. Observe the dual amrottyerov con- 
tinued in 191. This may indicate that 
the preceding line is an interpolation ; 
though it has been proposed to defend 
it on “the ground that two is the ordinary 
number of horses (H. G. § 173). The 
construction changes in 188, as often ; 
it begins as though €yKev alone were to 
follow, but the idea is expanded so that 
arupdév has to come in a rather awkward 
apposition with Kops}. 

189. This line was athetized by 
Aristoph. and Aristarchos, on the 
ground that it is absurd to make the 
horses drink wine. The line in this 
case will be a singularly unfortunate 
expedient on the part of an interpolator 
who was offended at Hector’s being made 
to eat grain, as is the case if we omit it. 


mupés has to be ground before it can be 
the food of men, v 109. The whole 
passage is too hopeless to be remedied by 
a single omission. 

192. A famous shield of Nestor is as 
little known elsewhere to the Iliad as a 
divine breastplate of Diomedes. As the 
story now stands, the latter must have 
belonged to Glaukos, with whom 
Diomedes had exchanged armour, and 
could not have failed to obtain mention 
in Z 236 ; while there is no allusion to 
the former in the passage which refers 
to the arms which Nestor may be pre- 
sumed to have taken from Ereuthalion, 
H 146-155. Besides, the effect antici- 
pated from the capture of these two pieces 
of armour seems quite disproportionate. 
viv in 192 is a mere metrical makeshift : 
for the phrase see 674. The kavdves o 
193 are explained as being the handle 
by which the shield was held ; ze. bars 
crossing the inner concavity. I feel 
some doubt however as to whether these 
were really used in the Homeric shield ; 
see N 407, and J. H.S. iv. 290. In any 
case only one of these handles can have 
been a rod, viz. the one which was 
grasped by the hand; that which held 
the arm must have been a ring, and can 
therefore hardly have been called kavdv. 
The xavéves may therefore have been 
rods to which the ends of the red\audy 
were fastened, or perhaps more probably 
they are identical with the paBdo, radial 
nce running inside from the central 
dupards to the rim and forming part of 
the framework of the shield. 

196. Cf. E 273. As a matter of fact 
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Hector’s desire is to prevent the embark- 
ation of the Greeks by burning the 
ships ; 182, 217. 

199. This line seems to be a poor 
attempt to outbid the famous passage, 
A 530. 

200. évrlov nvSa must here be taken 
to mean ‘‘addressed”; it is elsewhere 
used only of a reply to something pre- 
viously said. 

203. Helike and Aigai are two cities 
in Achaia, both chief seats of the wor- 
ship of Poseidon ; B 575. 

204. BotAco is generally taken as an 
imperative, but it may equally well be 
an imperfect, ‘‘you used to will them 
the victory.” BovAecAa is the regular 
word for the wish of gods, which is 
equivalent to performance; H 21, P 
331, WV 682. éédo.ev in the next 
line = ‘‘make up our minds,” B 123. 

206. Ziv, a somewhat doubtful form. 
Ar., followed by all our MSS., wrote Zjv’, 
assuming a synaphea with the following 
line. There are some other traces of 
this in Homer, but they are all very 
doubtful, and the short form Zjv is 
defensible on analogy, though there is 
no direct evidence for it. It apparently 
represents the Skt. Djam, as Bay repre- 
sents gam, see H 238. Herodianus at- 
tests also a nom. Zfjs, which might have 
an accusative Z7v on the analogy of 
nouns of the first declension. But the 
question is by no means certain ; it is at 


least a curious coincidence that in every 
case where the form Z#v occurs, the fol- 
lowing word, at the beginning of the 
next line, should commence with a vowel 
(Z 265, 2 331), see Hinrichs, de Hom. HI. 
Vest. Aeol. p. 109 ; Curtius, Ht. p. 616. 


207. This is quite inconsistent with 
the introduction to the book. KaOhpevos 
is virtually the principal verb, “he would 
sit alone, to his vexation.” Zenod, read 
Kabolr’ akaxnuevos. 

209. amrroerés used to be explained 
either as dmrénros (undaunted) Trois éreow 
or Kkabarroueéyn rots éreow, neither of 
which will do. As the word stands it is 
better derived from root jam of larrw, 
iacio, in the sense of ‘‘hurling words 
about,” reckless in speech (so Mr. Monro). 
But there is much plausibility in Wacker- 
nagel’s suggestion demroerés (or perhaps 
rather damroerés), ‘unmanageable, un- 
controllable, in language.” Cf. the 
forms duerpoer#s B 212, duaproerés N 
824; and for demros see on A 567. 
Tradition varies between @mr- and amr-. 


213. The meaning of this line has 
puzzled commentators, ancient and 
modern. The text is the reading of 
Aristarchos; Zenodotos, as has been 
shewn by Ludwich, had kat for dé, 
while some read dd Tdgpov mvpyos. 
Aristarchos also varied between éepye 
and épuxe. As to the meaning, TrUpyos 
must stand for the whole fortification of 
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the camp, as in M 333, rdarnve & ava 
mupyov ’Axaéy, though in this sense the 
plural is most common. The real diffi- 
culty lies in the two prepositions é1é 
and éx. The latter should mean “start- 
ing from,” and therefore imply a space 
bounded on one side by the ships. But 
how could any space bounded by ships 
and foss be dad avpyou when the wall is 
between them? If we could understand 
mvpyos as indicating some point of the 
wall, as for instance the ‘common 
grave” at one end (H 337), dmé might 
indicate the portion of the space between 
ships and wall remote from this end ; 
but there is no reason why one end only 
of the camp should be specified. The 
only other interpretation consistent with 
the words is, I think, that which joins 
dm6 with the verb, and takes mvpyou 
Tappos together, ‘all that the moat of 
the wall encloses from (i.e. up to) the 
ships.” This is consistent and intel- 
ligible, but the order of the words is 
very harsh. The explanation which is 
generally approved is that of La Roche, 
according to which é« means ‘‘ outside 
the ships,” and the space indicated is 
that between the wall and the moat, the 
Greeks not being actually driven inside 
the wall in this day’s fighting at all. 
But this use of é« for éxrés can hardly 
be supported; it has to mean here “in a 
space separated from”’ the ships ; whereas 
the use of ék, unlike that of amd, always 
implies one of two things, either motion 
out of a space, or position in a space 
“starting from,” and therefore in con- 
tinuous connexion with, a limit; both 
of which senses have to be excluded here. 
In other words, to give the required 
meaning we ought to have dd yndv éx 
mupyov. Of the passages quoted by La 
Roche for the use of é« the only one 
which has a real similarity to the sense he 


= 


wants is & 130, where éxk Be\éwy means 


‘‘out of range.” But analogy shews that 
this phrase means a space measured from 
the margin of the range of darts. It 
may further be urged that 217 and 220- 
222 shew that no stress can be meant to 
lie on the fact that the Greeks are not 
yet driven within the wall; rather they 
are at the very last line of defence which 
can save the ships. Although in many 
passages the moat and the wall are 
regarded as two lines with a considerable 
space between them, e.g. = 215, yet this 
is one of the points in which the poem 
shews decided unsteadiness of conception 
of the actual scene of conflict. The 
choice therefore seems to lie between the 
two explanations first given, unless we 
are prepared to adopt the reading of 
Zenodotos, or to make such a change as 
that suggested by Mr. Monro, ém mipy@ 
Tadpos, ‘‘ the wall with its moat.” 

221. It is not quite clear whether 
Agamemnon holds the mantle in his 
hands in order to be the freer, like 
Odysseus in B 183, or to call attention 
to what he is doing ; perhaps both ideas 
lay be intended. It may be noticed 
that purple does not seem to be a dis- 
tinctively royal colour in Homer, see 
@ 84, 6 115, ete. 

222. peyaxyrei, “with mighty hollow,” 
capacious ; so ® 22, “with mighty maw,” 
and of the sea ‘‘ with mighty deeps,” 
158. Jordan proposes to derive the 
word from the ordinary sense of KATOos, 
‘“‘monster,” explaining mévros meyak. as 
“teeming with great monsters,” and 
Meyax. yné as “with a great monster” at 
the prow ; for it was a common practice, 
as we see from the early vase-paintings, 
to make the prow of the ship in the form 
of a huge animal’s snout, like a pig’s, 
and to paint a great eye upon it (see B 
637). But it is probable that the project- 
ing ‘‘ram” was not a part of the oldest 
Greek ship ; see Helbig, H. E. p. 56. 
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223. peroarw, only here and A 6, 
eyovewev ot Yds eore puvely, adr 
axovorov PbéyyecOar, Schol. A, rightly. 
222-226 = A 5-9; the last three lines 
are omitted here by the best MSS. 227 
= A 275, 228 = E 787. 

229, edxwdal, “boastings,” not in a 
bad sense, which is only given by keveav- 
xées. For the phrase rp éBay ef. E 472, 
© 201. ‘The following relative clause is 
evidently imperfect, as there is a verb 
wanting either after &s or érér’ according 
as we punctuate. If we put a comma 
after Ajuyw, we must assume an ellipse 
of #re, as in our idiomatic “‘you boasted 
when in Lemnos.” It iscommon enough 
for the substantive verb to be omitted 
in relative clauses (H. G. § 271), and an 
instance after a temporal adverb will be 
found in x 176, ddp év vnl O07 Bpaols Te 
éows Te: but here the omission is harsh, 
because the subject of the verb is not 
expressed. Hence some join omére with 
ryopdacde, and hold that there is an 
anacoluthon, the verb governing ds being 
forgotten after the interposed relative 
clause. Christ thinks that the confused 
construction indicates an interpolation 
by a cyclic poet from a narrative in the 
Kypria, which may from the abstract we 
possess have given some such story of a 
feast on the journey to Troy. But this 
is hardly probable. There is an evident 
allusion to the famous wines of Lemnos ; 
see H 467. 


231 was athetized by Aristarchos on 
the ground that beef does not tend to 
make men boastful. 


232. For érvorrepéas see A 470. 


234, orhoer Oat, with dvrl, apparently 
“‘would weigh’? as much as (see on 
163); do being also used in_ this 
literal meaning. So Scbol. B. Schol. 
A explains dé’ as dra, hardly so 
well, on the question-begging ground 
that if it is for dy7é it would have no 
accent. 


235. Athetized by Aristarchos and 
Aristoph. on the ground that it quite 
spoils the rhetorical effect of the reproach ; 
Agamemnon ought to say ‘‘we are no 
match even for the weakest Trojan.” It 
has all the appearance of a gloss. Aris- 
tarchos would have preferred to read 
“Exropos @ 57 KOd0s ON pmvos avdros oma ger, 
but we are not told if this is a conjecture 
or not. 


937. This throwing of the blame upon 
the drn of Zeus is a favourite resource of 
Agamemnon ; see T 91, etc. The form 
dacas is in accordance with the best 
analogy, but the best MSS. read doas. 
If we retain the trisyllable form we must 
read -rn a- as one syllable by synizesis, 
as the forms in aa never have both short, 
though one or other of the two is often 
so. The contracted form is supported 
by Gce \ 61, douro T 95. 
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239. The derivation and original sense 
of €ppew are obscure. In Homer, as in 
Attic Greek, the verb is always, used 
where the sense of going in misfortune, 
under a cwrse, and the like, is appro- 
priate, if not necessary. Mr. Ridgeway 
however has remarked (Jown. Phil. xii. 
p. 82) that it seems to be used in an 
Elean inscription (Collitz, 1153) in the 
simple sense ‘‘to go, have recourse to,” 
but the reading there is very doubtful. 
Cf. 2 421, I 364. The sense ‘‘on my 
ill-omened journey hither” is obviously 
ppropriate here. 

243. atrods, z.c. even if we fail of our 
purpose let us at least save our lives. 

246. darodéo Oat MSS., darodetcOar Ar, 
which is adopted by Naber and Christ 
on the analogy of « 496, w 230. But 
the best reading in the former passage 
is ddéoOa not ddetoPac: while in the 
latter pavetcOa represents a future ¢a- 
veira in the speaker’s mind, which is not 
the ease here. 


247. Tedhedtatov, émiredeoTiKdraroy 
Schol., most sure to bring fulfilment. 

250. tavopdpaly, i.e. to whom belong 
all omens by sounds or voices, such as 
Odysseus asks from Zeus in v 100, PHN 
tls wor PdcOw. The epithet only occurs 
here, and is certainly not very appropri- 
ate to the particular omen. 

254. etfaro, could boast that he had 
driven his horses in front of Tydeides, 
This is the only case in Homer of mdpos 
with the genitive. It takes up wpérepos 
in the preceding line. La R. however 
prefers to connect Tv8el8ao with ™poreEpos, 
and mdpos with oyxéuev, to drive right 
onwards, a use for which there seems to 
be no analogy whatever. e€eddoat in 
Attic would require dre. paxéracOar, 
aor., to take up the fight.  mpédros, 
Tydeides, by a rather awkward change 
of subject. 

258-260. EB 40-42, ete. 

261. Tov 8 wer’, sc. HOov. 
H 164-167. 


262-265 = 
It is curious that Odysseus 


acteristically oriental. 
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kal ce voOov Tep eovTa KopiccaTo @ évl olk@* 


c 


is not named here. Of all the heroes 
repeated from the preceding book the 
greater Aias is the only one who does 
anything at all. 

266. madlvrova probably alludes to 
the form of the “Scythian” bow, with 
a double curve, ‘“‘bent back” in the 
middle to form a handle. Or it may 
mean simply ‘‘elastic,” springing back 
when bent. 

267. This mode of fighting is char- 
In the Assyrian 
sculptures, especially in sieges, we often 
find a warrior with a large shield and 
spear accompanied by an archer who 
crouches. down and shoots from under 
the shield. The same practice is also 
found, though rarely, on the old Greek 
vases. 

270. BeBAHKet, so best MSS.; Ar. 
BeBdKow, avery doubtful form (see H. G. 
§ 83), and not necessary. With the 
next clause the construction changes, so 
that fipws in 268 is left as a nominativus 
pendens. 


277 is omitted by the best MSS. It 
is from M 194, If 418. 

279. &ro, as Q 605 wépvey am’ apyv- 
péoro Proto. 

281. plryn Kehadrn, cf. Y 94, 2 82, 
114, O 39, and the allusion in Plato, 
Phaedr. 264 A, Batdpe piry xepady. 

282. dws, which generally means 
“safety, succour,” here, by a_ slight 
zeugma, includes the idea of “glory” 
to the father. 

284. Athetized by Aristarchos and 
Aristophanes, and entirely rejected by 
Zenodotos, on the ground that the men- 
tion of Teukros’ origin is out of place, 
and is of a nature rather to displease 
than to encourage. Kopleoarto, ‘took 
up,” is a slight hysteron proteron with 
tpépe. According to the common tradi- 
tion, Teukros was the son of Telamon 
by Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, who 
had been captured by Herakles when he 
took Troy, and given to Telamon ; 
whence the name Teukros, But he is 
repeatedly called the kaglyryros of Aias 
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/ / b / 
Tov Kal TnroO édvTa évKreElns eTiPNTOD. 
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\ / 4 a 
col & éyw éLepéw, ws Kal TETEAETMEVOY ETTAL 


py Ri / 
ai xév ow 8Hn Leds T aiyloyos Kai “A@nvn 


"Ico éEaramdéat, évetipevov rrodiebpov, 
, 3:59, aN / > \ / 
Mpary~ Tor WeT Efe mpeo Rnvov €v ie Ono, 
BY / DuN an 
n TplTr08 NE Ov@ immous avTotow oxer pw 290 


tal € \ / > / bb) 
ne yuvaly’, 4 Kév ToL Omov €XOS elaavaBaivoL. 
/ vA an b) / 
Tov & atraperBomevos mpocepavee TedKpos apupov: 


\ 
“-Arpeldn Kvducte, TL we oTrevOoVTA Kal avTOV 


OTPUVELS ; 


ot / / , 
ov pév Tol, Gon SUVapis ye TAapEoTL, 


a 0 
mavopal, ANN e& ob mpotl "Idoyv @odue? adtovs, 295 


éx Tov &n ToEowcs Sedeypévos avdpas évaipa. 


> \ \ / / > if 
oKT@ On TPOENKA TAVUYAWYLWAS OLTTOVS, 


/ Sy 8) ANs an > / > lal 
mavtes © év ypol mhyGev apnilowy aifnav: 
rn + | > iE ‘ - fel 3” 
TovTov © ov dvvapat Baréew KvVa AVTOOHTHpA. 
7 pa Kat adXov dtoTov aro veuphdi iadrev 300 
/ 
"Extopos avtuxpts, Baréew 5€é é teto Ovpos. 


Kal Tod pév p adduapl’, 0 & apdpova Vopyv@iwva, 
e\ oN / \ lal / ,:A 
viov évy IIpedpuovo, kata otHOos Barev io: 


4 Lae) bd / > ie V4 / 
tov p €& Aiovpnbev omrviopévn TéKe unTnP 
Kan) Kaotiaveipa, déuas eLKULa Oenow. 305 
/ EI Tah c if: "a / 4 Dae» ON / 
unkov & ws éTépwoe Kapn Badrev, } T evil KAT, 
KapTo® Bpilouévn votinal te elapwycw: 
Os. Erepar Hpvoe Kapn THANKL Bapuvér. 
iy 


kK Low 


(see M 371, kac. kal dmarpos), a word 
which is commonly used of brothers 
uterine (see A 257, Q 47), so that 
Aristarchos seems to have thought that 
the legend of Hesione was not known 
to Homer and that Teukros was regarded 
as a legitimate son. But Polydoros is 
the kaolyvyros of Hector (YT 419), though 
by a different mother (@ 91). The 
mother of Aias was Hériboia. 

285. ém(Bnoov, cf. B 234, w 13, 52, 
x 424. 

289. mperBrov, here only in the 
sense of ‘‘ prize to the first man,” (see 
note on mpéoBa, A 59); a form recalling 
the later rpwretoy, devrepetor, ete. 

290. trem Zenod. and Aristoph. ; the 
reading is perhaps to be preferred to tr- 
mous of Aristarchos and all MSS. but one 
(Townl.), which would be likely to be 
introduced in order to avoid the hiatus. 

291, eoavaBalvor: for the opt. after 
the future cf. H 342. 


296. SeSeypévos, Herodianus dedex- 
pévos. See on A107. 

297. TavvyAdxwvas, with ‘thin,’ or 
perhaps “straight,” barbs ; see on T 228, 

299. The comparison of Hector to a 
mad dog or man is rather favourite ; see 
I 239, 305. 

304. ée& Aiodpndev (or Alovurnder, as 
Zenod., Avistoph., and Aristarchos wrote) 
of course goes with dmuouévyn, ‘taken 
as a wife from A,” ‘ 

305. Athenaeus, xiv. 632 F, quotes 
this line in the form xa Kacovérewa, 
Geots Séuas elorxuta. 

306. 41 vl Kira, sc. éoriv. This is 
the simple explanation; though Lehrs 
considers it weak, and prefers to supply 
kdpy BddXe from the preceding clause, 
comparing IT 406, where €Axe has to be 
supplied after ws bre Tis pbs. This 
famous simile is imitated by Vergil, Aen. 
ix, 436, ‘‘ Lassove papavera collo Demi- 
sere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur.” 
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Tedxpos & aAXov dvotov aro veuvphpi tadrev 
7 
Extopos avtixpvs, Barge Sé é teTo Oupds. 310 
>’ > LY 
GAN 6 ye Kal TOP &papte: Tapécdyrev yap ’Amoddwv: 
tr aN , \ ¢ ¢ an 
a pxeTToAcnov, Opacdy “Extopos svi0y ha, 
eZ ee Zi: an \ / 
(éwevov Troremovde Bare otHOos trapa palov* 
npute & &€& dyéwv, Urepdnoay Sé ot trou 
3 / lal io 
@KvTrodes* TOD S avOe WOH >ruyy Te pévos TE. 815 
ay S SEAN ” / / 3 / 
KTopa © aivov ayos TUKace ppévas 7vL0X0L0" 


\ SN 14 ’ 
Tov pev erect clave Kal ayvtpevos tep éTalpou, 


/ 
KeBpsovny & éxédevcev adergedy eyyds éovta 


vf ¢€ | Pe a ¢ 
irmov nve édetv: 0 8 ap ovK« amlOnoev akovaas. 


avtos & éx dippowo yapal Pope TaypavowyTos 320 
opepdaréa idyav: o 5é yepudduov AaBE xeELpi, 
BH & iOds Tevxpov, Baréew Sé € Ovpos avaryerv. 


5 ¢ 
A Tov 6 wey hapétpns eEeideTo TiuKpoV diaTOr, 
fol > fal 
Once & emt veuph: tov 8 ad KxopvOatonos “Extwp 


2 / - 4 \ > ve ma 
avepvovta Trap amor, 601 KAnis aTro€epyet 325 


> / aQ/ th \ If / > 
abyéva Te oTHO0s Te, WadoTa dé Kaiployv éoTW, 
ial. ted oh EES f nq / Ay > / 
TH p él of wewadta Parev NO@ oKpLoevTe, 


pnke 5é of vevpnv: vapxnoe 5é yelp él KapT@ 
ROP PT?; 


lol \ nN *) / / / C97: / 
oth Sé yvv& épurav, Tokov Sé of Exrrece yespos. 
Alas 8 otk apédrnoe Kacuyyytolo TecovToS, 330 
ar Oéov TepiBn Kai oi cdKos aupexaduer. 
\ sh yw > ig Ve. Ts > / e lal 
Tov pev ere brrodvvTe Svw épinpes ETatpo., 
Myxicteds *Eyiovo mais Kat dios “AAdoTop, 
a ” \ / A / 
vias &rt yAahupas pepéeTnv Bapea oTevayovTa. . 
aay § abtis Tpdecow ’Orddprios ev pévos apoev" 335 


312. For Archeptolemos see 128, and 
for 313-317 see 121-125. 

318. &SeAdedv, sc. of Hector, as he 
was a natural son of Priam, II 738. 

321. 6 84 as often, introduces a fresh 
act of the subject of the preceding clause ; 
e.g. 802 above. 

323. hapérpys, the second syllable is 
elsewhere always long. é€elAero, in 
sense a pluperfect. 

325. aveptovra, see A 459. The word 
recurs in a similar sense M 261. ap’ 
épov naturally goes with it in the sense 
“drawing the bow back to the shoulder,” 
but the following clause shews that 
it has to be taken also with dev. 
éroépyet, cf. X 324, 7 KAnides dm dwov 

av 


aixyév’ €xovow, Aavkavinv, wa re Wuxis 
&kuoros 8\eOpos. The expression is hardly 
so bxact here, as the collar bone cannot be 
said to hold asunder neck and breast in 
the same way as it holds apart neck and 
shoulders ; still the meaning is clear. 

326. For xalptov, or, as I should prefer 
to read, kfpuov, see A 185. 

328. vevptv, according to the use of 
the word in Homer, must mean ‘‘ bow- 
string,” but the breaking of this seems 
such a subordinate matter that we should 
rather have expected vepor, the sinew 
of the arm; cf. O 469. 

332. tmodivre, ‘getting under him” 
to bear him off, as P 717. 331-334 = 
N 420-423. 
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oi 8 iOds tadpoto Babeins @cav "Ayauovs, 
"Exrop 8 év mpotois Kle o0évet Brepeaivov. 
@s & bre tis Te KU@Y oVvds ayplov Hé NéovToS 
amrntar KatoTicbe, mootv Taxéecot SioKar, 
ioyla TE yAouTovs TE, Educa bpmevov TE Soxeve, 
&s "Extop date xapn Komowytas "Ayauovs, 
aicy amokteivey Tov driatatov: ot Sé PéBovTo. 
abtap émel Sid Te cxOAOTIAS Kal Tappov ERnoay 
pevyovtes, TodAol bé Sayev Tpowv id yepoly, 
of wev 5») mapa vnvoly épntvovtTo pévovTeEs, 
adMjroLol TE KEKAOMEVOL Kal TaoL Deoiouy 
yeipas avioxovTes meyar’ evyeTO@VTO EKATTOS* 
"Extop 8 dudureprotpada KarXitpixas immous 
Topyods dupar’ éyov 7¢ Bpotodouyod “Apnos. 
Tous 6€ idota’ édénoe Ged Neve@AEVos “Hon, 
aia § "A@nvainy érea Trepdevta Tpocnvoa: 
“* & drool, airyLoxoto Ads TéKoS, OVKETL VAL 
drrvpévov Aavady Kexadnoope? baotatiov Teép ; 
of kev 82) KaKov otTov avaTrAncarTEs GAMVTAL 
avdpos évos pirh: 6 € palveta ovKéT’ avexTaS 
"Exrop Ipiapidnys, cat 8) Kaxd moda Eopyev.” 


340 


345 


350 


355 


tiv & adte tpocéevtre Ged yNavearis “AOjvn* 


340, toxla, accus. of the part affected ; 
dmroua does not take a direct accusative 
in Homer. Soxever: this change from 
subjunctive to indicative is very rare 
after the simple re, though common after 
6é re: hence Nauck is perhaps right in 
reading Soxevy. In such a matter the 
tradition is of little importance. The 
verb means ‘‘ watches for him as he 
keeps turning round.” 

341, dmate, pressed hard upon, cf. 
yipas dmdfer, and see HE 334. The use 
of the cognate épémew may also be com- 
pared. 

345. The wall is not mentioned here, 
and seems to be included in the phrase 
oxbdoras kal Tdppoy. See on 213, 

347. For ebxerdwvro the more regular 
construction after re kai would be a 
participle co-ordinate with KekNduevor, 
Cf. I 80. 

348, There is no mention of Hector 
having again mounted his chariot since 
320. ‘This is one of the points in which 
the poems often shew a certain want of 


clearness. The idea is that it was the 
practice of each warrior to be accom- 
panied by his chariot close at hand, and 
to mount or descend from time to time, 
according to the convenience of the 
moment, 

349. For Sppara Aristarchos read 
oluata, ‘Tas ddods Kal Td dpurpwara,” 
which is far less appropriate here than 
in the other passage where the word 
occurs, ® 252. In fact to Homer 
Gorgon was probably nothing more than 
a face. See A 36, and ef. xuvds dupar’ 
éxwv A 225. For 4é, which was read by 
Zenod. and probably by Aristarchos, all 
MSS. have 75, which can hardly be right. 

353. Kekadynodpela, from Kyjdoua, cf. 
gd 153 Kexadjoe, causal but in a rather 
different sense. (See Curtius, Ht. no. 
284.) It must not be confused with 
kexddovro, from root skad, A 497, A 334. 
toraridy amep, as we should say “even 
at this eleventh hour.” 

3854. See 34. 

355. purn, rush, furious onset. 
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x If ie / 
“Kat AMV OvTOS ye Mévos OumoV T drécELEV 
A ¢ S25 77 
XEepoty UT’ “Apyeiwv POipevos ev matpids yain: 


> \ \ ¢ \ \ ‘al 
ara TaTHp ovjos dpeot palveras odK ayabjow, 


360 


/ N, \ b 4 > an / > / 
TXETALOS, AiEV GALTPOS, EUOV pwevéwy aTEpwevs* 
b / n / 
ovd€é TL TOV méuvntat, 6 of wdra TOAAGKLS UidV 
/ 4 ie > > na 4 
Telpomevoy TwecKoy UT KipucOjos aéOrwv. 
5 ¢ \ / f 
7 TOL O ev KNaALETKE TrPOS Ovpavoy, a’Tap éue Zeds 


a3 / by Le sf 
T@® eTTaheEnoovoay am’ ovpavddev tpotarnrev. 


> A « 
el yap éy@ Tdde 75e evi ppect Twevearipnow, 
ee 7 Deere kr yi / / 
eUTE pv ets “Aidao muAdpTao TpovTeEpm ev 
e& épéBevs aovta xiva otuyepod ’AiSao, 
ov av breképuye Lruyos bdaTos aima pécOpa. 


vov & éué ev atvyéer, OéridSos & eEnvuce Bovrds, 
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la . VA > if \ /- 
H ol youvat éxvoce Kal EdraBe yeupl yevelou 


/ a a 
Macomevn Tiunoar “AxyirAdha TroriTopOov. 
” / Cigale we 5 I- YA 7 
EOTAL Lav, OT av avTe Pidnv yavKwTiOa Ely. 


> x \ \ n an > a , v4 
aX ov peV VOV Va éTrévTVE P@OVUYAaS LTTTOUS, 


” SEN. >? \ la) Ni / > / 
opp av éym Katadica Atos ddpmov auyLoxoLo 


375 


Tevyerw és TOAELOV OwpHEopwat, ddpa iSwpmat, 
X fal if / / d 
7 vot IIpidpovo mass KopvOaioros “Extwp 


ynOnoer teopavévte ava mrordépnoL0 yedhvpas, 


358. ddéoevev, a proper opt., ‘I wish 
he might lose.” The ordinary phrase 
Oupoy ddéooa is enlarged by puévos, ap- 
parently with a consciousness of its ety- 
mological connexion with malverac in 
355, which is again alluded to in the 
patvera of 360. On the other hand 
there can be no such allusion in pevéwy 
Grrepweds, 361. 

363. Eurystheus is mentioned by name 
again in T 133, O 639; cf. also the late 
passage A 621. The twelve labours are 
not mentioned, and it is doubtful if they 
formed a part of the Herakles legend as 
it existed in Homeric times. 

367. For the journey of Herakles to 
Hades to bring up Kerberos (who is not 
named in Homer), see on E 397. He is 
first mentioned by name, as revryKovra- 
xépandos, in Hesiod, Zheog. 811. mvdAdp- 
tao, ‘‘warder of the gate” of the prison- 
house of the dead. mpodmepev, sc. 
Eurystheus. 

369. aimd, headlong, perhaps in allu- 
sion to the cataract formed by the ter- 
restrial Styx in Arkadia, which by.itswild: 
surroundings typified the rivet cf hetk 


2 J F 2 ye) 


22 


371-2 were athetized by Zenod. and 
Arist. as superfluous here. See A 512. 


373. €rrat 87 dv, the day shall come 
when he will call me his darling. See 
A 164, Z 448. 

375. Observe the change in sense 
which is proceeding with 8ppa: here it 
is used in the primitive meaning, ‘“‘ wn- 
til I shall have armed myself” ; while in 
the next line it has the derived sense, 
‘‘in order that.” 


878. mpodpavévre is given only by A, 
with Aristarchos. Most MSS. read 
-elcas, with Zenod., but this shortening 
of the -as of the fem. acc. plural is a 
Dorie peculiarity, not admissible in the 
Epic dialect. One MS., D, has -elca, 
which might be allowable. But sce 
wrnyévre, used of the same pair of god- 
desses in 455. The masculine form of 
dual is commonly used by women speak- 
ing of themselves in Attic. The parti- 
cipial construction is unique after yydety, 
but,is found after #xGero N 352. Cf. 


2» algo ris dy dGe-ynOjoeev 177, and H. G. 


2 > $845 TTOAEKON 0 yeptpas, see A 371. 
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7 2»? 7 \ 
4 tus kal Tpdwv Kopéee Kvvas HO OLWVOUS 
A ns eat 
Snud Kat cdpKecot TEToV él vnvaly “Axaov. 
7 ” ‘/ 
&s pat’, ov8 aniOnce, Oed& NevKwAEVOS “Hp. 
t/ 
h pev erroryomevn KpvoapTruKas évtvev tmmous 
/ 
“Hon mpécBa Ged, Ouyarnp peyaroro Kpovovo, 
> \ > / he A \ > / 
avtap “A@nvain, Kovpn Avos auytoxovo, 
\ k / 
méTNOV MeV KATEXEVEV éavov TaTpos €T oveet, 
fe 
mouktrov, Ov p avTh Toimoato Kal Kame XEpol, 
lal n tf 
4 88 yuTav évddca Avos vedednyepeTao 
Va 
revyerw &s ToAELOV OwpnaceTo Saxpuoevta. 
j2 > 4 
és & dyea proyea Toot Bycero, rabeto & &yxos 
/ a fal 
BpiOd péya oriBapov, TO Sapvnoe atixas avdpav 
lal 4 / 
Hp@O@v, Toialy TE KoTécoeTar OBpioTraTpy. 
(vd \ / lal > / bee ee 7 é 
Hpn S€ paotuys Gods emeuaieT ap iTTOUS 
Seah: N dé 7 > an «8 + =O: 
avtomatat S& TUAAL MUKOY ovpavod, as exov “pat, 
an / 
Ths émitétparrtas peyas ovpavos Ovduprros TE, 
> ‘si > lal \ VA 3 3 lal 
huey avaxrivar TuKwov vépos nd émeivar. 
TH pa 8 avtawv Kevtpnvecéas &xov imrous. 
Leds Sé matnp “lonbev éret iSe, yooat ap aives, 
np “18n 
5 ! 
Ipw 8 &tpuve xpucdmTepov ayyedéoveay: 
« Bdor 101, "Ipe tayeta, madw Tpére pnd Ea avTny 
/ 
pyerO’: ob yap Kadd cvvorcopeba TTOAEMOVOE. 
rey SS > / \ \ \ / v 
ade yap éEepéw, TO Sé Kal TeTEMETMEVOY ETTAL: 
quoce pév chow vd &ppaci wKéas inrovs, 
avtas & é« Sidpov Baréw kata O appara a&o- 
3: / 2 Yi / > \ 
ovdé Kev és SexdTous TepiTeNNomévous EviavTovs 
ty 9 >’ / iva / / 
fixe atranOnoecOov, & Kev mapTTHTL KEpavvos* 
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380 


885 


390 


400 


405 


381-3 = E 719-721, 384-388 = E 733- 
737, 889-396 = BE 745-752. 385-387 
were athetized here by Aristarchos and 
Aristoph., and omitted by Zenod. as be- 
ing out of place, because all these pre- 
parations lead to nothing, and Zeus is 
wearing his own panoply, see 43. So 
also were 390-391, as inappropriately 
repeated from the fifth book. 

398. This is the only mention in 
Homer of a winged deity ; the concep- 
tion seems to have been introduced from 
the East in post-Homeric times. See 
Langbehn, Die Fliigelgestalten in der alt. 
Gr. Kunst. 

400. od Kada cvvorodpeba, it will not 


be well for us to fight ; of: $26, of me <: 


oh 


Kard xddov rdvd" eydeo Gywss.: et 


‘Diaymps prefers. 
« whe uses somany Epic expressions, says — 


402. Observe odewtv here in the third 
person, savy in the second in 416 ; see 
A 8. 

404. és Sexdrous éviavrovs seems to be 
a confusion between és déka éviavrovs and 
és déxaroy évaurdv. Paley compares 
Aesch. Sept. 118, where wédars €Bddmars — 
seems to stand for érra mvdaus. 

405. €\kea is no doubt here the accus- 
ative, ‘‘shall they be healed of the 
wounds.” If we take \xea as the sub- 
ject, the use of the dual to mean ‘‘the 
wounds of the two” is very harsh. 
Aristarchos however seems to have under- 
stood it in this way, as he read in one 
of his editions dradOhcovra, which 
So also Hippokrates, 
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vy =) 0A a 4 3 e 
opp eid yNavKdris, 67 av © TaTpl waynTaL 
7 > bY te a 
Hpy & ob te rocov veyertGopar oddé yorodmat: 
SN, Lf 14 a 
avel yap jor Ewen evixdav, STTL Kev elTTM.” 
eer yy 3 16 5 : 
as pat’, wpto Sé "Ipis deAXOTOS ayyed€ouca, 
[BH 6e > 1d / 9: / > NS 7 
 O€ Kat Idaiwy dpéwy és waxpov *OdvpTror]. 410 
/ \ 4 
TpoOTnow O€ TUAnTL TOAUTTVYOU OiAVpTFOLO 
> / / fal 
avTouévn Katépuce, Avos dé of évverre wdOov" 


iq? lal / 
7) MEMATOV 5 


/ A 5 
ti opaw évt ppect palvetas HTOop ; 


ovK €da Kpovidns érapuvéwev ’Apyetouow. 

abe yap nreiAnoe Kpovov rdus, 4 Ted€et TEP, 415 
yuidcew pev cpa bb apuacw wKéas tmtrovs, 

avtas © éx Sidpou Badéew kata 0 appara akew: 


207 2 , 
oveé KEV €S SexaTous TEPLTENNOMEVOUS EVLAUTOUS 


v4 > 2 4 
érKe atrarOnaec bor, a Kev MapTTyct KEepauves, 


dbp cidhs, yAavKart, 67 adv o@ TaTpl wayna. 420 


/ / a 
"Hen & ob te Tocov veweriferar ovdé yorovTac: 


ae i Ch, > a 4 + 
alel yap of €wlev évixdav, OTTL Kev ein. 
? AY Te ’ > / 14 > if page} / 
GNA ot ¥ aivoTtaTn, KUoV Ades, Ei ETEOV YE 
Ny i A \ 7 if ” bal ” 
Torunoers Atos advTa TedAwpLOV Eyxos aEipat. 
< x. S98 > n_) > A / > / 5 
% pev dp ws eitroda’ aTréBn Todas wxéa “pes, 425 


avTap A Onvainv “Hon mpos w0Oov Eevmrev* 


émiy 7d &dkos ddOalynra. But the use 
of the accusative to express the remoter 
object is quite Greek and simple, and is 
undoubtedly found in the next phrase, 
& kev papmrtTyor, where the construction 
is the same as in Akos 76 wu Bare IIdy- 
dapos iG E 795. The sense is ‘the 
wounds which the thunderbolt shall 
make by fastening upon them.” There 
is no other similar use of sudprrw in 
Homer. 

406. dSf 87’ av paxnror, in our 
idiom ‘‘that she may know what it is 
to fight” with her father. For this 
pregnant use of eldévau, to find the mean- 
ing of a thing, cf. A 185, H 226. 

407. Compare Z 335. évukday, liter- 
ally to break off, ze. thwart, like d:a- 
xépoa in 1, 8, 8rte Kev elrw, so Aris- 
tarchos ; MSS. érre vojow. 

410. For 8 kar’ Aristarchos read & 
ég, and for és émi, on the ground that 
the prepositions card and és are only ap- 
propriate when used of a journey from 
Olympus to the lower earth, not of a 
passage from one mountain-top to an- 
other, dm’ icov én’ toov. But the whole 


line is of doubtful authenticity ; two of 
the best MSS., AC, omit it in the text, 
and have it supplied by a second hand. 

411. mparyow, at the entrance to the 
gate, from which the goddesses are just 
issuing, 

415. 1, so Aristarchos ; MSS. e?, which 
does not make good sense. 

419. Observe the return to the oratio 
recta ; the construction of kev with an 
infin. in oratio obliqua is found only 
once in Homer, see on I 684. 

420-424 were athetized by Aristarchos, 
not without good reason, ‘as they are 
quite unsuited to the character of Iris, 
who always appears as a mere messenger. 
Of course the case against 423-4 is much 
stronger than against the first three lines. 
The last couplet is quite in the spirit of 
the unmannerly rudeness of the gods in 
the Theomachy in ®, and in sharp con- 
trast with the courteous tone of Iris in 
O 200-4. 

423. alvorarn, sc. cool. This was the 
reading of Aristarchos, but it appears 
that there was a variant col (sc. vemect- 
fera) for ot y’. 
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/ 5) / Ny Ie > fale OY fi 
@ TOTTOL, ALYyLoKOLO Awos TéxOS, OUKET EY@ YE 


vor €@ Avs avta Bpotov evexa Trodepuileww. 

Tov ddXos pev aTropOicbw, ddros Sé BidToa, 

bs Ke TUYN* Kelvos 6é TA & Ppovéwy evi Ouse 430 
Tpwci te cal Aavaoior dixaléto, ws erletKes. 


Lee) / i L , 
WS apa povncaca TaN TPETre Havuyas l7ITTrOVUS. 


thow & “Opat pev Noav Kadritpryas lirovs, 


\ M \ / Fe: TS iy / 
Kal Tovs pev KaTédnoay ém apuBpocinct Karnow, 
la 
appara © éxduvav Tpos évorria TappavowrTa: 435 


avtal dé ypucéotow ert KMopoice Kabilov 


plyS adrovoe Peotos pirov TeTinévas HTOp. 


Nemes 
Leds 8¢ tratip “ldnbev évtpoyov appa Kat tous 
Otruptr6vde Siwke, Oedv & e&lxkeTo ObxKovs. 
T@® 5€ kal imrmous péev NOcE KAVTOS évvoTiyatos, 440 
ef bd ees lal / \ lal fe 
dppata © aw Bapotos Tider, Kata Nita TeTAdoCAaS: 


431. SuKxatére, let him decide for them, 
as A542. ra &, contemptuously, ‘‘ those 
plans of his.” Cf. M 280. The com- 
bination of the possessive és with the 
article is not common, occurring only 
eight times in the Iliad and six in the 
Odyssey. 

433. For the position of the Horae as 
servants of the gods cf. 393 above. It 
is clear that when Poseidon performs a 
similar office for Zeus in 440 we cannot 
conclude that it is in virtue of his func- 
tions in later Greek mythology as immuos, 
for the Horae never possessed such an 
attribute. But Poseidon stands to his 
elder brother in the honourable position 
of Oepérwv or squire for the moment ; 
though it is strange that he should be 
upon Olympos without warning, see H 
445, 

435, évomua, a much disputed word, 
which recurs only in 6 42, x 121, and N 
261. The usual view is that these were 
the side walls of the entrance, which 
must then be regarded as a short pass- 
age from the street into the avAj. But 
such a passage, though found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Tiryns, would be a very 
inconvenient place for a chariot, which 
would block up the approach from the 
street. The explanation of Protodikos 
(De Aed. Hom.: Lips. 1877) and others 
seems therefore preferable, viz. that it 
means the part of the front wall of the 
uéyapov, at the sides of the main door 
leading into it from the at’d}, which 
faced the person who entered from the 


street. This suits the passage in x, and 
it would be under the protection of the 
colonnade, al@ovea, which ran along the 
front of the uéyapov, so that a chariot 
placed here would be screened from the 
wet. tapdavéwvra, either as being of 
polished stone, or, according to Helbig, 
faced with polished wood, cf. @vpac 
gaewal = 169; and see ¢ 43. 

441, Bwpoto., commonly taken to 
mean a stand on which the movable 
upper part of the chariot was placed 
when taken off the wheel-part; but 
rather, as such a construction would 
seriously interfere with the strength of 
a chariot, a stand on which the pole was 
placed to keep it horizontal when not in 
use. The mule-car seems to have had a 
movable box on the top (imeprepin or 
melpwOos Q 190, § 70); but this is no 
proof of the existence of any such 
arrangement in the case of the war- 
chariot, where it would be not only use- 
less, but prejudicial. Bwuds is used 
again to mean the base of a statue in 7 
100, but these two appear to be the only 
passages in classical Greek where the word 
is used of anything but an altar. There 
were variants duBwmoror, duBdvero., both 
of which seem to have been taken to mean 
‘fon the steps” of the palace. For the 
custom of covering up a chariot with a 
cloth when not in use cf. B 777, B 194, 
It is impossible to say whether dtra, 
which is found besides only in the dative 
hurl, is a masculine singular or neuter 
plural. 
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avTos S€ yptcevov ert Opovov evpvorra Zevs 


ig lal > 
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c > 5S 

ai § ota Awds audits AOnvain te cat “Hon 


4 = if. 
HoOnv, ovdé Th mw Tpocepeveoy ovd épéovTo* 


445 


> A Cos = i 
avTap 6 éyva now evi ppect padvycéy Te* 


/ > 
“Tib0’ oto TeTinaOov, “AOnvain Te Kai “Hon ; 


> , 6 s L / y / 
OU MEV UNV KALETOV YE hax) eVl Kudlavelpn 


> fol nr fol / 
dAdDcat Tpaas, Toto KOTOV aivov €ecbe. 


ie & 5 ht if a 
TTAVTWS, OLOV EfLOV YE bMevos Kal XELPES aarTol, 


450 


ovK av pe Tpérpevav, boot Oeot cia’ év OdbpTro* 
ohaw S& mplv mep Tpopos E\AaBe paidipa yvia, 
mpiv Todewov T Ldéew TONELOLO TE mEppEpa Epa. 
Bde yap éepéw, TO Sé Kev TeTEAopéEVOV Nev: 


> x Dig de iC. / > / MZ an 
ovK av ef tpEeTepwv OXEWV, TANYEVTE KEPAUIO, 


455 


xX >? Vy 7 Wi 
dab és”Orvptrov txecOov, tv” abavator &6os éotiv.” 


& 


ds &bad’s ai 8 éréwvEav ’A@nvain te kal “Hpn, 


yy 
mryolat aly hoOnv, Kaxd dé Tpdecor wedécOnv. 
A ror AOnvain axéwv rv ovdé Te eizrev, 


oxvtomevn Aut matpi, xoros S€ puv ayptos Hpewv* 


460 


"Hon & ovd« éyade otOos YOAov, GAG Tpoanvoa | 
/ a a 

“ givorate Kpovidn, motov Tov poOov éeurres. 

be Noes a ” e/ / > 3 / 

eb vu Kal Hpeis WOpwev, 6 Tos oOEevos ovK aNatrabvov" 

Grn’ Eurns Aavadv dropupoped” aixpntawr, 


vA \ N 5 > / o- 
of kev 81) KaKOV OLTOY avaTTAncaYTES OhMVTAL. 


[arr’ 7 Tov Trodepou per adefoped’, ef od Kerevers, 
Bovrnv & ’Apyetous brobnabpued’, 7 Tus OVHoEL, 
Os pi mavTes dAovTAL ddvacapevoLo Teoto.|” 

chy & draperBopmevos mpocedn vehednyepéeTa Levs: 


444, dudls, apart from; as £ 352, 7 
267. Aristarchos however, less appro- 
priately, took it to mean ‘‘on either side 
of Zeus,” as sitting in the two places of 
honour. This leaves otat without any 
particular force, and 458 evidently means 
that they were sulking apart from all 
the rest. 


448, For képerov Zenodotos here read 
the Attic form xauérnv. On these dual 
forms see H. G. §5. It is to be presumed 
that he also read tkeo@e for txecOov with 
two of our MSS. in 456, where Elmsley 
conj. iknoov; cf. Curtius, Vb. i. 80. 
In the next line Aristarchos read totov 
for rotow, a variant which, as Didymos 


remarks, exe. twa tudacw, though we 
should rather have expected ofov. 

452. ob@w, an unusual instance of 
the dative where we should have ex- 
pected the accusative. 

455. obk dy, i.e. ‘‘otherwise.” The 
ydp in the preceding clause, in which 
this one is anticipated by the word 48¢, 
expresses this, without the need of sup- 
plying any further ellipse beyond that 
which is implied in this very common. 
use of ydp. For the use of mAnyévte of 
females see 378 above, and Hes. Opp. 
199, quoted by Schol., mpoduméy7’ dv 0 pw- 
mous atdws Kal véweots. 

457-468 = A 20-25, 0 32-37, 9.0. 466- 
468 are omitted here by all good MSS. 
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470. For qots Zenod. read das, which 
was rejected by Aristarchos as not being 
Homeric; it has however all the appear- 
ance of a genuine word of the old Achaian 
or proto-Epic dialect, representing dFas : 
ef. Aeol. dFws or atws. It can hardly 
have been invented by Zenod., and it is 
with hesitation that I have not inserted 
it into the text. But the second a has 
no exact analogy in Greek, though it 
appears to correspond to the Skt. wsh-a, 
“early”; cf. Curtius, Ht. no. 613. 

471. For the phrase dear at x’ éé- 
AyoOa cf. A 353, ete. 

475-476 were athetized by Aristarchos, 
on the grounds that #patt tO ought not 
to be used of an event which is to happen 
on the next day; that Achilles comes 
to the battle over Patroklos not éml apv- 
uvgot, but at the trench outside the ships ; 
that oretvos means a narrow place, not 
‘a strait” in the metaphorical sense (on 
this see O 426); and finally, that the 
exact definition of the time is superflu- 
ous. None of these grounds except the 
first seems to be of weight. tpart ro 
is only used of the future here and in 
X 359. 

479. Iapetos is named only here in 
Homer, while Kronos \appears only as 
the father of Zeus except in three pass- 


ages, & 203, 274, 0 225. According to 
the later legend both were members of 
the Titan dynasty. This is not distinctly 
brought out anywhere in Homer, though 
it is implied in a comparison of this 
passage and & 279 with = 204. See 
also note on E 898. The whole question 
of these dynasties before Zeus, as they 
are presented in Homer, is too vague to 
admit of a certain solution; when we 
come to Hesiod we find that Greek be- 
lief has passed into quite another stage, 
that of harmonizing the incoherent 
and inconsistent legends handed down, 
probably from sources differing by wide 
distances both of race and place. For 
Tartaros see line 13. The meaning of 
Zeus may be either ‘‘ You may banish 
yourself for ever, and I should not be 
sorry to lose you,” or ‘* You may try and 
raise a revolt in Tartaros, and I should 
not be afraid of your efforts.” The word 
dAopévy rather points to the former. 
Ktvtepov (483), see K 508, A 159. 

485. The narrative is now taken up 
from 349. 

486. @&kxov, a bold but vivid meta- 
phor, darkness being regarded as a 
mantle or cloth which is dragged over 
the earth by the departing sun. 

488. tp(AXuoros: the only other case 
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Tpdev adr ayopiy roujcato paidipos “Exrwp, 


/ a > , fal 
voogs vedv ayayav, TOTALS ere SwHevTt, 
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3 lal As 
év xabapo, 601 81 vexvov duepaiveto Yapos. 
b] 7 lal 
e& intrav § dmoBdvtes emt yOdva pdOov axovor, 
/ eo "EB > I, / > od ee 2 \ 
tov p “Extwp aydpeve Suidiros: €v 8 apa xevpt 
i ‘et 
eyyos ey’ Evdexarnyy: Tadpole 58 Adprreto Soupos 


aixpn xarkein, Tept 5é xptaeos Oée mropKns* 


495 


A th 33: / Sg , 4 
TO OY EpEelaapevos ETE Tpwecot peTnvoa* 


/ a 
“ KékruTé ev, Tpdes Kal Adpdavor 0 émikoupot* 


la) > es al Lee / \ 
vov éddunv vids T ddéoas Kal TavTas *Ayavous 
x BJ / \ ov ) / 
ay aTovooTnoEy TPOTt TXuov nvepoeroar' 


> av SN / 3 \ a 
GAXA Tplv Kvédas HAGE, TO viv Ecawce padoTa 


500 


"Apyelous Kal vijas emt pyypive Oaracons. 


GAN 4 rou viv pev TevOapeOa vuKTt pedaivy 

(A 
Spra 7 eboTAlcbperOa* aTap KadXTpryas Ummous 
Nical” iTeE oyYéwv, Tapa Sé aioe Barer eowdnv* 


é« modus 8 dEecbe Boas Kal ipia pra 


505 


KapTaripos, oivov 5é pedtppova oivifeabe 


a_/ > / 
cirov 7 éx peydpov, éml dé EvAa Toda réyer be, 
J / lal 
ds Kev Travvvyxor péod’ Hovs npuyevelns 
/ \ / f > > 23 \ / 
Kal@pevy TUPa TOAAG, TEdAaS & els ovpavoy tkn’ 


, \ 8 \ / / / > \ 
Kn) TOS KAL OLA VUKTA KANN KOMOWVTES Axyavot 


510 


/ ¢ je Sind See lal / 
hevyey OpHNT@VTAL ET EVPEA vata Garacons: 


\ N > / lal ? lal ¢ 
py pay aorovel ye VEOV ériBatev Exnrot, 


in Homer of this intensive use of zpu- in 
composition is TpioudKxapes € 806, 5 154. 
Cf, in later Greek rpldovdos, and numer- 
ous compounds with rpxs: 

491. év kaapo, in a vacant space, as 
Ww 61. Cf. & mepipawopévy, € 476. 
The whole line recurs in K 199. Aris- 
tarchos concluded that there had been 
no burying of the dead, and that 
therefore the passage in H describing it 
was not genuine, or rather had been 
already forgotten, 87 ovKére yéyove vekp@v 
dvatpeois. The following passage, down 
to 503, is chiefly composed of lines 
which occur elsewhere ; 493-5 = Z 318- 
320, 496 = B 109, 497 =,T’ 456, 499 = 
M 115, 502-3 = I 65-6, 510 = K 101, 
B 323. 

O01. For érl pnypive Oaddcons Zenod. 
read émel Avds érpdmero dpyy, as in K 45. 
The objection of Aristarchos, ov Kara 
Aws mpoalpecw vvé éyévero, does not 
seem valid; Hector may well assume 


that Zeus has done for the sake of the 
Greeks what we are told that Here did 
in S 239-242. For 502 cf. H 282. 

503. For épordtodpecOa Zenod. read 
epordlfer bor’ cvyxet dé 7d SuiKdy, as Aris- 
tonikos remarks (see on A 567). It is 
however possible that this may represent 
an old jvariant éhordtterGe, altered for 
the sake of avoiding the hiatus. 

505. dfeo0e, so <Aristarchos ; MSS. 
dé£ac6e, but the epic form of the aorist is 
that with the thematic vowel, not the a- 
stem. See H. G. § 41, I 108, ete. 

506. oiviterOe, see H 472. 

508. péodpa, only here in Homer. 
It is a word which only reappears in the 
Alexandrian Epics. 

512. émPaiev, Bentley éripaow, to 
conform to the preceding s/) Oppo wy Tar 
and the following +éooy of MSS. It is 
however possible to take the opt. as ex- 
pressing a prayer or urgent wish, a 
rhetorical figure which gives both force 
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GAN ws TIS TOUTaY ye Bédos Kal oiKoOe TréccoL, 
14 oe me dae wn ge y+ -~ > £ 
BrAnpevos 7 id 7 eyyet O&voevTe 


a / NX -3f 
ynos ériOpdckwr, iva Tis aTUyénoe Kal Gos 


Tpawcly éd immodduotor hépew trodvdaxpuy "Apna. 

Knpukes © ava dotu Svidiroe ayyeAdOvT@V 

Taidas TpwOnBas TrodoKpoTadous TE yépovTas 

NéEacOat wept dotv Ocodunter eri wipyov: 

OnrbTepas dé yuvaixes évl pweydpowow éExdorn 520 
Tip péya Kadvtwv: dudakn Sé Tis Eutredos Ect, 


, / a / 
[ay NOxos elaéOnot TOA NADY aTredYTMD. 


6S éotw, Tpdes peyadytopes, @s ayopevo* 
Bd9os 8, Os pev viv byins, elpnuévos éoTw, 


nr S 
Tov & jovs Tpwecor pe” inroddpos ayopetow. 


édrromac evyomevos Avi 7 addowolv Te Oeotiow 


and variety after the hortative uj mws 
opunowvrat. But this necessitates reading 
méooo. for mwésoy with Aristophanes. 
&s then becomes the expression of a 
wish, like e’@e, asin D 107, X 286, ete. 
(See however Delbriick, S. F. i. p. 60.) 
For a wish in the opt. followed by the 
subj. after tva (515) compare o 202. 
BeXos réroey, to nurse a wound, accord- 
ing to Aristarchos; and sv % 439, Bédos 
elpnke TO TPGuUA Guwyouws TO TiTpwboKovTt. 
This however is hardly necessary; we 
may take it to mean ‘‘brood over the 
weapon which maimed him,’ as in the 
phrase «dea méocev Q 617, 639; and 
see note on B 237, 

519. AéGacbart, root Aex, to bivouac. 
VeoSuqtov ripyav, cf. H 452. Ondtrepar 
yevatkes, a phrase which occurs several 
times in the Odyssey, but not again in 
the Iliad; see Merry on X 386. There 
is no trace of the word meaning anything 
else than female, and the redundance of 
the epithet seems to be a genuine instance 
of Epic naiveté. The comparative form 
merely indicates opposition to the male 
sex ; see H. G. § 122. Schol. A may be 
compared for a different and curious 
explanation. 

523. It has been almost universally 
recognized that the concluding portion 
of this speech of Hector contains con- 
siderable interpolations. Aristarchos 
athetized 524-5, and 528 (this was 
omitted altogether by Zenodotos), and 
held that 535-537 and 588-541 were a 
double recension, repeating the same 
thought twice over (the recurrence of 


avpov, 535 and 538, being particularly 
displeasing). 540, which is found in the 
parallel passage, N 827, he seems not to 
have read here at all. Of the two re- 
censions he preferred the second, as 
being more boastful, and therefore more 
in accordance with the character of 
Hector, while Zenodotos omitted the 
former (535-7) altogether. Against in- 
dividual lines many objections can be 
raised. The use of tyufs is unique in 
Homer, and the sense ‘‘ profitable” is 
unlike the Epic style ; the same may be 
said of the phrase gvAdEopev fpéas 
avrovs. Again in 541 fpépn Se must 
mean, not ‘‘this present day,” as it 
should, but ‘‘the day of which I am 
speaking,” to-morrow. 527 is not con- 
sonant with Hector’s intention, which is 
not to drive the Greeks away, but to 
prevent their escape. Hentze rejects 
524-529, and 538-541, with which 
omissions the passage is freed from all 
the difficulties. I prefer to follow Ar. 
however in the rejection of 585-7. 8s 
Bev vov byijs, that which is profitable 
for the moment, for to-day ; while rov 
8 ots apparently means ‘that con- 
cerning the morrow I will now announce.” 
This is not a very Homeric use of the 
article, but it makes better sense than 
to join jots with the verb, “another 
announcement I will make to-inorrow.” 
526. ropa eiixdpevos, so Zenod. 
Aristarchos etixouat €drduevos, which 
violates the digamma of Fé\roua. This 
however is not of much importance in a 
doubtful passage ; and, as Mr. Monro 
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+ A 2 \ » 
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/ 5) Ie 
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/ > / lal 
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5) / > / > + 
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> \ deren & 
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€ S / \ 7 ¢ \ ne / 
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an > c / e 
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/ >] / / n 
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/ 5 
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remarks, we might read -edxop’ éFedro- 
pevos. Still it is better to adhere to 
that tradition which on the face of it is 
the more archaic. 

527. Knperorpopyrovs: on the analogy 
of B 302, 834, this should mean “hurried 
away from life by fate,” and might well 
be used proleptically, ‘‘doomed to 
death.” The following line however, 
which was not read by Zenodotos, gives 
a much less effective sense, and has all 
the appearance of a gloss. But the mere 
development of the idea of the compound 
is not in itself un-Homeric ; Mr. Monro 
compares I 124 aPropépous, of déO\ua 

oool pépovro, and a 299. 

529. teas adrods, “our position ” 
(Mr. Monro), but the phrase is a curious 
one. For éml vuxrt cf, N 234, ete. 

535. For this line see H. G. § 294. 


Stactoerar has two objects, both dperijy 
and the object clause et xe k.7.X. “He 
shall learn (the value of) his courage, 
whether he will be able to abide my 


538. & yap... os viv: for this form 
of wish, where a thing is vividly depicted 
as certain by opposing it to an imaginary 
event which is obviously impossible, or 
vice versa, see > 464, « 523, 0 156, and 
particularly N 825. The use of Ape 
#8e, which is inappropriate here, betrays 
that these lines are a reminiscence of 
the latter passage. 

545. d£ovro, see on 505; MSS. déavro. 

548 and 550-552 are not found in the 
MSS. ; they were first introduced by 
Barnes from the (pseudo ?) Platonic dia- 
logue, Alcid. ii. 149 p. 548 seems in 
place ; the word kvicy in the sense of smoke 
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ot 8é péya hpovéovtes éml mTodepwoLo yepvpas 
elato TAVVUY LOL, Tupa 6é odie Kal€TO TTOANG. 

as & 67 év otpave dotpa haewiy aught cedjvnv 555 
paiver apimperréa, bte T emdETO VHVEpos alOnp: 
[éx 7 épavey aca cKoTrial Kal mpwoves aKpot 


Ya > / 
Kal vara: ovpavobev & ap treppdyn dotretos aiOyp, | 


Sf: / fn / 
mavra O€ eldetas datpa, yéynOe Sé Te hpéva Troyunv: 
a / e 
Tocca peonyd vedv nde BavOo0 podwy 560 


ff fp 
Tpowr KQLOVTOV mupa paiveto Irio0e po. 


\ / N ese 
xine ap év Tedlo TUPa KQLETO, Tap dé EKAaATTM 
hi L \ 5) L 

elaTto TTEVTN KOVTA TENA TUpOS aidouévoto. 


lal x / Nay Ue 
immo dé Kpt NevKOY €peTTOmevot Kal OdUpas, 


ET TAOTES Tap dyer pu, evOpovov “Hd pipuvor. 565 


from roast meat is prevailingly, though 
not solely, used of the savour of sacrifices, 
so that the specific mention of the heca- 
tombs is what we should expect. The 
last three lines however can hardly be 
genuine, as the statement that Ilios was 
hateful to the gods is yuite at variance 
with the whole spirit of the Iliad, which 
always says that the city was destroyed 
much against the will of a large number 
of the gods, and in spite of the piety of 
the inhabitants. 

553. The expression él wrodguovo ye- 
dipas (al. yedvpy) is strange, as the 
phrase is elsewhere always used when a 
battle is actually going on, whereas here 
it must mean the place where battles 
were accustomed to be fought. The 
preposition érf also is unique in this 
connexion ; elsewhere it is always dvd, 
which Bekker and Christ read here, 
from the Schol. on I 88. 

555. For daevav Kustath. records a 
variant dev vAv, understood to mean 
“in light about the new (véqv) moon” ; 
a worthy pendant to the opinion that da 
oryTny in A 6 meant ‘‘ for a woman.” 

557-8 were athetized by Aristarchos 
and Aristophanes, and omitted by Zeno- 
dotos, as being wrongly introduced from 
II 299-300. There can be little doubt 
that this judgment is right, fine though 


the lines are in themselves; as the 
strong phrase treppdyn is far more ap- 
propriate in the latter passage, where 
the clouds are represented as being actu- 
ally “‘ burst open from above” by a gust 
of wind, than here where the air is still. 
So also the aorist bavev implies a sudden 
glimpse through clouds. Here too the 
peaks and points are less in place than 
where the mountain to which they belong 
has been already mentioned. It is pos- 
sible that the interpolation here may 
have displaced a different passage, as the 
repetition of dotpa in 559 immediately 
after 555 is rather harsh. If not, we 
must assume that a later poet was using 
up old materials with little skill. 

559. 8& elSerat, so Aristarchos, accord- 
ing to Schol. V, and one MS. ; vulg. 6é 
T elderat. 

560, For técoa there was a variant 
&s rd, because some critics thought that 
the comparison ought not to be with the 
number of the stars, when the compara- 
tivelysmallnumber of athousandimmedi- 
ately follows, but with their brightness, 

561. ’*TAud6u arpd, see on T 3. 

563. oéXat, not céXq, is the traditional 
spelling, on the ground that the iota 
subscript cannot stand under a short 
vowel. For map 8€ there seems to have 
been a variant éy 6é. 


IAIAAO® I cx.) 
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IAIAAO® I. 


mpeaBela pos "Ayinnéa. 


NUTTALL. 


ds of pev Tpaes pudraxas éxov" aitap “Axatovs 


decrreain exe pvla, poBov KpuoevTos éTaipn, 
fd > ’ / / ‘A BA 
arévOer 8 atAnT@S BeBodnaTo TavTES ApLoTOL. 


€ 2 oy we / Baap: > / 
és 8 dvewos dbo wovtov dpivetov tyOvoevTa, 


ie 


The position of the ninth book in the 
economy of the Iliad is a point of 
cardinal importance in the Homeric ques- 
tion. As has been already stated in the 
general introduction, I do not find it 
possible to believe that the book was 
included in the original draft of the 
poem. The chief arguments for this 
belief have been stated by Grote in a 
masterly manner; and though some of 
them have been weakened by later 
criticisms (reference may be made parti- 
cularly to Bergk, Hentze and Mr. Monro) 
yet their general force isunshaken. The 
principal of them is the inconsistency 
of the whole idea of the offered repara- 
tion with the words of Achilles in II 49- 
100. The whole tone of that speech 
excludes the idea that the restoration of 
Briseis had already been offered. This 
inconsistency is glaring in the case of a 
phrase like II 72 e? pov Kpelwy "Ayapeuy wv 
Ama eldeln, 85-6 ws dv... ot mepuKad- 
héa kovpny ay amovdcowow, Tort 8 ay- 
had dpa mépwow, and hardly less with 
words like those of Il 60-61 ad\a 74 
pev mpoTeTUxXOa Edooper, ovd’ dpa mws Hv 
domepxes KeXoAGoOau évl gpecy. Com- 
pare again A 609-610 viv dlw mepl youvar’ 
éua orjnoerOas AxXarods Nocopuévous, which 
are meaningless in the mouth of a man 
to whom humble supplication on behalf 
of the Achaians has been made only 
a few hours before. That the passages 
in A and II both belong to the oldest 
portion of the Iliad is to my mind 


beyond question. In the face of these 
facts, the mention of the embassy in 2 
448 and T 141, which may with equal 
confidence be pronounced later accre- 
tions, is of insignificant weight. 

The conclusion as to the later origin 
of the book is also borne out by its 
language and contents, though much 
less decisively than is the case with K, 
Wand Q. For the language, Mr. Monro 
has pointed out the following instances 
in which I agrees with K, ¥, and Q, and 
the Odyssey, rather than the rest of the 
Iliad (see H. G. index, Iliad, charac- 
teristics of particular books); the perf. 
in -xa from verbs in -éw (re@aporjKact) ; 
éml with acc. of extension over; évi for 
perd = among, with persons, and with 
abstract words (this is very characteristic 
of the present book, see 148, 285, 319, 
378, 491); éx = im consequence of ; the 
use of the article in 842; dy with the 
first person of the opt., 417; és re with 
infin., 42; de? for xp7, 337 ; dv with the 
infin., 684. We may add perd with ace. 
= among, 54. The geography too is 
later than that of the Iliad, as is shewn 
by the mention of Egypt, and Pytho with 
its temple of Apollo (382, 405), and 
perhaps the extended use of the word 
“BAds (447, 478). The mention of evpn- 
pou (171) as the accompaniment of a 
religious rite is apparently an approxi- 
mation to the later custom, and does not 
recur in Homer. The legend of the 
choice of Achilles between two destinies 
(410) is apparently inconsistent with the 
first book. 
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Bopéns Kal Zépupos, TH te OpyxnOev anrov, 5 
eXOovt eEatrivns: apuosis S€ Te Koma KeNaLVOY 
KopOverat, ToANOY O€ TapeE Gra dKOS eyeveEV * 
as eaifero Oupos évi oriPecow ’Ayatdv. 
“Atpeidns & ayet weyadrh@ BeBornpévos rop 
if / 06 jf 
poita KnpvKeoot NyvpOoyyowct KeNevov 10 
Kony eis ayophy KiKAjoKeW avdpa ExacTor, 
unde Body: adtos S€ peta mpeToLor Trovetro. 
cy > > > n f xX re f 
ifov & ety ayoph Tetinotes: av & ’Ayauéuvev 
iatato Saxpu xéwy ds Te KpHvN pwedNdvvspos, 


Further, we must take into considera- 
tion the fact that the fate of the ninth 
book is bound up with that of the eighth. 
Now it is precisely that part of © which 
describes the defeat of the Greeks and 
prepares the way for I, which we have 
found to be largely a cento from other 
parts of the poems, to be full of obvious 
interpolations, and to fall consistently 
below the level of the best narrative of 
the Iliad. In questions of style every 
scholar must train his own perceptions 
and judge for himself; for my own part 
I feel without doubt that the author of 
I, though a magnificent rhetorician— 
perhaps no finer speech than that of 
Achilles was ever written—cannot be 
the same who composed either the first, 
the sixth, or the eleventh books of the 
Iliad. 

However we may judge of the book 
as a whole, we must still admit the prob- 
ability that it has suffered at least one 
large interpolation, the episode of Phoinix, 
which is discussed in the note to 168; 
there are numerous difficulties and in- 
consistencies in the long story which he 
tells ; and even this seems little adapted 
to its end, as the punishment which 
falls upon Meleager is not so condign as 
to produce a great effect upon Achilles. 
It has also been suggested with great 
force that the appointment of the sen- 
tinels in 66-68, 80-88, which can be cut 
out without loss, is an interpolation 
designed merely to prepare the way for 
K, where the visit to the outposts is 
essential to the story. We never find 
tactical advice put into the mouth of 
Nestor without at the same time having 
other grounds to suspect an interpolation 
(see on B 362, A 303, H 387). With 
these exceptions the book is fairly free 
from spurious passages. 

2. pita, Panic the handmaid of chill 


Repulse. fa (dvy-ja) and $8os both 
originally meant ‘‘flight,” and in H. 
the latter is almost confined to this 
sense: while the former has partly, as 
here, developed the idea of terror ( mera 
devrias guvyy) which in 680s ultimately 
became dominant. Cf. meduféres, ® 6. 
Kpvdets, Lit. numbing, freezing; see Z 
344, 

3. BeBorAtjaro and BeSornuévos (1. 9 
and « 247) are the forms always used 
of mental wounds, according to Ar. Zen. 
however read BeQX. in all cases. 

5. The poet evidently speaks as an 
inhabitant of Asia Minor or one of the 
islands near. This is not proved merely 
by his making the N. and W. winds 
blow from Thrace (see Mr. Monro in 
Journ. Phil. xiii. 288), but by his saying 
that they drive the seaweed up along 
the shore. The idea seems to be that 
of a sudden ‘‘chopping” squall, which 
the poet regards as two winds blowing 
at the same time. Bopéns, spondee as 
in Y 195. We may regard the first 
syllable as lengthened by the ictus (as 
76 pa II 228) and -ens as one syllable by 
synizesis : or, as Curtius thinks, the word 
may have been pronounced Bépjns (Zt. 
p. 609). Most edd. read Boppis, though 
there is no variation in the MSS. in 
either passage. 

6. KeAatvdyv, proleptic, ‘so as to be- 
come dark.” ; 

7. KopOverat, rises into crests, cf. ko- 
piooerat A 424. amdpeE &da, casts out 
along the shore, 

LL. KARSyy, Eovouaxdhdny X 415, ete., 
giving a special invitation to each, and 
not proclaiming the assembly by shout- 
Ing—lest the enemy should hear in the 
stillness of the night. 

12. movetro, sc. xuhhioxew: he took 
his share of the work in the summoning, 

14, The simile is clearly that of the 
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cf > ¢ 
te Kat aiyidutos Twétpys Svodepoy yéev Vdwp* 15 


ue ¢ \ 
&s 6 Bapd otevaxywr ere ’Apyeloure weTnvda: 


coe 


&® piros, Apyetov iyyitopes noe wéSovTes, 


/ / 
Leds we péya Kpovidns arn évédnoe Bapein, 
/ a / be 
oxéTr0s, ds TOTE mév jor UTréayETO Kal KaTEévEVoED 


“aN b] / ise de f > ip 
Lov EKTTEPTAVT EUTELYEOV atrovéer Oat, 20 


la) \ \ > / tf 
vov 88 kakhv aratny BovdetoaTo, Kai me KENEVEL 


Ng v7 Ces 
dvaKknréa “Apyos ixécOat, érel ToAdY WAETA AaOD. 


WA \ A ah 
oUtw@ mou Aut wéAXer Urreppevés Hidov eivas, 


A Xi op 
os 7) To\Ad@V Todi@v KATENUTE Kapnva 
bmNe) Uj \ / an 
HO eTL Kal AVTEL* TOU yap KpaTos eoTh pméyloTov. 25 
IAN BA 8 id XN > \ x la Me 
a ayed , WS av €y@ ElTTO, melO@puela TaVTEs* 
7 AY a 
pevywpev ovy ynuol pirnv és TaTpioa yatav* 


> \ Ny , / act > , »” 
ov yap ETL polnv A’LPNTOMEV Evpvayvlay. 
a @’: e Si ” / a7 N ees A 
WS epa ou apa TAVTES AKNV EYEVOVTO OLWT7). 


Shv & dvew hoav tetinotes vies “Axaav: 30 
dwe 8 81) petéevre Bony ayabos Avopndns: 
ce A is a lal / > ip 
Tpelon, Tol TPATA paynoopat adpadéovtt, 
A Oé >? / By > lal \ \ / a 
§ Oéuis eotiv, avak, ayopp: ov dé py Tt xorwOijs. 
aK wév por TpaTov dveldiaas ev Aavaoiow, 


small but incessant trickling of a spring 
which opens on the face of a precipice, 
and streaks it with dark lines (of lichen, 
etc.), where the water, itself looking black, 
flows down—a very common phenomenon 
in limestone countries. peAdvvdpos is 
commonly explained of the dark colour 
of deep water. But a deep well just at 
the top of a precipice can hardly have 
been a familiar phenomenon. 

15. atylturos: Gibel derives from 
aiyls and dur- (of Ae-uu-uévos, etc.) to 
love, explaining ‘‘the haunt of storms.” 
This may perhaps be accepted for want 
of a better. The old explanation was, 
“so steep as to be deserted even by 
goats”! It recurs only N63 and II 4. 
Zenod. omitted 15-16, and for ws Te Kp. 
per. read pera 8 ’Apyelorow eevrev. 

17-25. See B 110-118. The first line 
does not seem appropriate to a speech 
in the dyop?, where the whole army is 
assembled. 

19. rére, so Ar.: MSS. zplv, as B 
112. 

23-25 were athetized by Ar., as un- 
suitable to a general who is raising a 
siege. But here, as in B, they really 
add to the bitterness of the dry. Zen. 


omitted 23-31 altogether, substituting 
ro 8 y Gs elrdv war dp efero Oupov 
dxevuv. | rotor & dvicrdpevos weTépn Kpa- 
repos Aroujdns. 

26-28 = B 139-141. 

30. d&vew (so best MSS. and Schol. A, 
not dvew) may always be a nom. plur. 
mase. except W 93, where it is used of 
one woman. Probably this passage in- 
duced Arist. to write dvew and regard 
the word as an adv. like dxyv. The 
word is for dv-aFo-s, voiceless: root aF 
of atlw, dur}: Lat. ov-are (Curt. Ht. no. 
588 b). rerundres is explanatory, “silent 
for grief.” 

31. Observe the characteristic modesty 
of Diomedes, He will not speak till he 
is sure that no one else wishes to do so ; 
H 399, I 696, K 218. 

32. col wpara implies that he regards 
all the others as guilty in a less degree 
of the same cowardice. paxyoopar, of 
verbal strife, as B 377, Z 329. 

33. Opis early, the ayoph being the 
place where freedom of speech was what 
we should call “‘ privileged.” 

34 alludes.to.A.370,, dAkqv has the 
emphatic place in rhetorical antithesis 
with ddxjy in 89; ‘‘it was my valour 
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a \ / ma 
das euev amToNepov Kal avddKioa: TadTa dé TavTa 35 
” 9) / > SY / roe y 
loag Apyelwv nev veor Noe yepovTeEs 
A / Mi, 2 / 
cor dé Sudvduya Sxe Kpovov mais ayxvopntew 
lal an \ / 
TKIT TPO MeV TOL SOOKE TETYMHAOAL TEPL TaVTaV, 
lal A / > x / 
anki § ov Tot ddKev, 6 TE KPATOS ETTL pEyLOTOV. 


f- e ’ lal 
Samove, oT@ Tov pdda Edrreat vias “Ayaiov 40 


3 > Oe 
amrToNém“ous T euevar Kal avadKloas, ws ayopevets ; 


lal N / vd / 
et S€ Tot avTO Oupds émécauTas ds TE véecOan, 


7 / ig / lol la BA fa} / 
épxeo map Tor 000s, jes 5€é Toe ayys Oaracons 
[éordo’, ai tot érovto Muxnvndev para Troddai.] 


/ - / 
GXN adAov pevéovot KadpH KopmowvTes Ayaiol, 45 


eis 6 Ké mep Tpolny diatrépoopev. 


> a \ > \ 
€l 6€ Kal AUTOL 


/ \ ssi / > / a 
dhevyovtav avy vynval dirny és matpioa yatav: 
a 2 Sean if Ny / > > 4 / 
vou &, eyo LOévends Te, paynooped’, eis 6 Ke TéEKMwP 
> lA e \ \ n > / ; > 
Iniov etpmpev: odrv yap Oe@ eidnrovOyer. 


as épal’, of & dpa maytes ériayor vies ’Ayasar, 50 
po0ov ayacodmevor Atoundeos trmoddpovo. 


lal >] 7 / / e / T / 
toiot © avictdpevos petepoveey itmota Néotap: 
“ hk f \ / ov tems 
Tudeidn, Trépt wév Trodéuw eve KapTeEpos éoor, 


a \ ¢ / la 
Kal BovrAyH meTa TavTas ouydKas erEV ApltaTos: 
\ a fa ¢ 
od Tis Tor TOV wvOoY dvocceTat, doco. ’Ayatoi, 55 


IQO\ / / \ t /- 7S / 
ovdé madi épéer aTap ov Tédos ikeo pUOor. 


thou didst make light of . . . and it is 
valour that Zeus denies thee.” . But as 
so often the thought grows as it is being 
uttered, and a fresh antithesis to ddxjv 
is given by oxjmrpy wév In 38. amp@rov, 
you began by blaming my valour (so 
now you cannot complain of my retort). 

37. Sidvdixa, ‘endows thee only by 
halves.” 

39. & re, attracted to the gender of 
kpdros: ‘‘valour which is the greatest 
sovereignty.” Cf. 4) Oéus éort, ete. 

40. See A 561 for Saudvre (‘‘ verblen- 
deter,” Ameis). €Ameat is often used 
meaning simply ‘‘to suppose,” eg. II 
281, P 404. 

42. ds re goes with érécoura; we 
should expect the simple infin. Cf. p 
21, the only other case in H. of és Te in 
the sense ‘‘so that” with infin., instead 
of as an adverb of comparison. Here 
Lehrs would read dmrovéeoOa (Ar. 157). 

44. Rejected by Arist. as interpolated 
merely to supply a verb, which is not 
required, in the last clause of 43. It is 
omitted by the first hand of Townl. 


46. e 8, ‘fay! even let them fly 
themselves,” ete. ef here has its original 
force of an exclamatory ‘‘adhibitive” 
particle, and is correctly used with the 
imper. as in ef & dye (so Lange, and 
apparently Aristarchos). There is no 
need to supply any ellipse. 

47. Diomedes bitterly repeats Aga- 
memnon’s words, 1. 27. 

48. tékpwp, see A 526, and notes on 
H 30 and 70. 

49. etAqAovOwev refers of course to all 
the Achaians. 

51. This is the invariable result of a 
speech by Diomedes: H 404, 1. 711, ete. 

54. perd mdvras ouqdAukas must mean 
“among all of thine own age,” or there 
is no sense in the passage ; compare the 
very similar a 419. See also note on B 
143. The peculiarity of these three pass- 
ages is that there is no verb of motion, 
such as regularly precedes perdé in this 
sense; H. G.§195. Nauck conj. card. 

55. ovdcoerat, make light of. Cf. 
Q 439. 


56. mdAw épéey, to contradict ; see A 


TAIAAOZ 


3 \ X / b] / EN / 
pay Kat véos éoai, émos bé 


I (tx.) 289 


/ 
Ke Kal Tass eins 


¢ fe a 
oTOTATOS yevenhw: aTap TeTVUpévAa BaCeus 
> / fel an 
Apyetwv Bacidijas, érel Kata potpay éevTes. 
> oF we oe ee 2 / A nq / 5 
Grr’ ay éyav, ds ceo yepaitepos evyomar eivat, 60 
> / \ / / > if td / 
e€eiw Kat mavtTa dilEopar: ovdé Ké Tis pot 
lal / 
pdOov atyunoes, ovdé Kpelov ’Ayapéuvor. 


adpytop abéuatos avéotios éotw éxelvos, 

Os ToN€uou epatas émidnuliov OKpUdEVTOS. 

GX 7) ToL vOV pev TELO@peOa vuKTL wEedaivyn 65 
. dopTa T époTAcopmerba: puraKtipes Sé ExacTor 


‘ \ 
AeEdcOwv Tapa Tadpov dpuKTiy Telyeos éxTOS. 

Me. a 
Kovpolow pev TAadT émiTéNNOmaL? avTAp ETrELTA, 
BAY io \ \ ” XS \ / / Bb] 

Tpeldn, od pev dpye* ov yap BacievTaTOS écoL. 

a / 

Saivu daira yépovow: Eorxé ToL, ov ToL aetKkés. 70 


Cate aA / / \ a > n 
Tr€lat ToL olvou KALciaL, TOY Ves “Ayatav 


’ / / 6 > 2 > Pe / BA 
NMATLAL PnKN eV €7 EUpEa TOVTOV aAyouGolY* 


357. téAos, you have not proceeded to 
the full issue of your words, @e. you 
overthrew Agamemnon’s proposal, but 
did not offer anything practical in its 
place. 

57. élys Kev, potential opt., as far as 
years go, you might be my son, my 
youngest born. 7% piv kal, cf. B 291, 
‘yet I must admit that you are young,” 
an apology for the slight depreciation 
contained in the preceding clause. (Mr. 
Monro explains it as ‘‘‘and yet you are 


but young,’ serving to heighten the 


qualified praise of the preceding sen- 
tence.” He regards the clause drdp ov 
.. . mOwy as subordinate and parenthet- 
ical ; whereas it really bears the whole 
emphasis, being thrown into strong con- 
trast with what follows in 60 sqq. ). 

58. For Batew with double acc., mean- 
ing ‘‘to speak words to a person,” cf. 
iI 207. But the line is generally re- 
jected by modern critics, after Bekker, 
as weakly tautological, and arising from 
a double reading drap memvuuéva Bagers 
and émel kara motpay ectres. 

61. éelqrw is used as simply equivalent 
to a future. Cf. A 262, X 418. é& im- 
plies “fully,” as opposed to ov TéNos tkeo. 

63-4. These lines seem to point, in a 
vague way, at the conduct of Agamem- 
non in making strife with Achilles. 
ériSnptlov is of course the emphatic word. 
Nestor only hints at what he will after- 
wards develop. However, the lines do 


U 


not seem very well in place here; they 
look like a favourite ‘‘ gnomic” couplet, 
such as would naturally lend itself to in- 
terpolation. ‘The meaning is “‘ banished 
from tribe and law and home”; ze. 
unworthy to share any of the relations 
which formed the base of primitive 
Aryan society, the clan, household wor- 
ship, typified by the fire on the hearth, 
and community of émores or traditional 
law administered by the kings. 

64. dkpudevros, the xpuderros of 1. 2; 
but here, as in Z 344 (q¢.v.), we ought t 
read émSnploo Kpuvdevtos, the wrong 
form being perhaps due to the false 
analogy of éxpiders (so Curtius, Hz. no. 
77). 

65. See H 282. 

66. &kacrot, severally, each at his 
own post. Arist. read dv\axrfpas, when 
AeEdoOwv will = let each chief choose 
(Aey-). The text must mean ‘‘let them 
lie down, bivouac” (Aex-). Telxeos exTds 
implies that the moat is at some distance 
from the wall. 

68. Kodpou, the yowng men opposed to 
yépovowv, 70. See note on A 114. 

69. od piv dpxe, ‘take thou the lead” 
(the ‘‘initiative” in modern phrase) 
‘for thou art the most royal of us.” 
Cf. 1. 392. A dinner was the usual 
means of consultation between the chiefs ; 
eg. in Od., n 189, v 8, etc.; and com- 
pare yepovovor olvoy, A 259, 343. 

72. *pariat, daily. Gladstone thinks 
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nr lal / a > / 
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\ / b \ 7 
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an n ld / > J an 
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/ NN (aS / xX LO @ / 2 
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we & AS He Scappaices otparov née cawcet.” 
bs &had’, of 8 dpa Tob pada pev KAvoVv He TiOOVTO* 


n 7 
ex Sé hudraxthpes ody Tevyecw eaoevovTo 80 


appt te Nectopidnv Opacvpndea Towpeva Lady 
7S aud ’Ackdrahov Kal “lddwevov vias "Apnos, 


appt te Mnpidvnv “Adpapia te Anirupov Te, 
78° aud Kpelovtos vidv Avxopidea dtov. 


/ x / 
ext gray iyyemoves pudaKov, éxaTov b€ ExaoT 85 


Kodpor dua otetyov Sodix’ eyyea xepaty éxovTes* 
Kad Se pécov tddpou Kai Telyeos iow iovtes: 

oy \ fal / / \ Ie ¢ 

&v0a S& mip Kjavto, TiMevto bé dopmra éxacTos. 


"Atpeldns S& yépovtas aodréas hyev “Axarav 
és Kducinu, Tapa Sé ode TiOer pevoerxéa Saita* 90 
€ ) > t Tae / a? € lal if lal yy 
of & ém dvela® érotwa mpoxeipweva yetpas tadXov. 


yee b] 


x / X > if > yy vA 
avuTap €TEL TTOOLOS KAL €ONTVOS é& €pov €VTO, 


aA € 


Tols 6 yépav TauTpwTos Vpalvew HpXETO MATW 
/ a N he > Ui / / 
Néctwp, ob kal rpdcbev apiorn pativero Bovd1: 
6 od ed dpovéwy ayopnoato Kal pertéevtrev’ 95 
“-Arpeldn Kvducte, ava avdpav ’Aydueuvor, 
év cob pev AnEw, céo S dpEomat, odvexa TOANOY 


that these remarks of Nestor’s allude to 
Achilles’ taunts of avarice against Aga- 
memnon in A. For the wine ships ef. 
H 467. 

78. ‘‘It is for thee to offer all hospital- 
ity, seeing thou art lord of many men.” 
For the long T in drodetly ch. ariuinor, v 
142 : brepord\yor A 205, ete., and note 
on A 697. A gives bmrodekely, which is 
perhaps right, though there is probably 
no other instance of this suffix, unless in 
é£elns, which is no doubt a genitive. 

74, Le. ‘‘in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety.” 

75. xpe® with accus, and gen., as K 
43, A 606. We may supply ylyvera, as 
5 634, or éorly, as ® 323; but the original 
construction of the ace, is shewn by ¢€ 
189, bre me xpew rdcov tka. See also 
Eurip. Hee. 976, rls xpela o° éuod (Merry 
and R. on a 124). 


this?” a sort of cognate accus. commo 
in Attic, especially with personal parti 
cipial constructions, fjcOnv eddoyotvTd ce, 
I like to hear you praise. So © 878. 
Cf. wh mor 7hd€ yweo, € 215. = 

87. The moat is here unmistakably 
represented as being at a considerable 
distance in front of the wall, and inde- 
pendent of it. See on H 342. 

89. d@oddAéas: Arist. read dpicréas, a 
form used by Pindar ; but only dpuorjas 
is found in H. 

94. Kal mpdoOev, ‘of old,” not with 
any particular reference. 

97. pév . . . 8€, virtually ‘‘as I shall 
end with thee, so will I begin with 
thee.” In other words, Nestor begins 
his speech in the usual style of an appeal 
to a god; because a king is the represent- 
ative of Zeus. So “A te principium, tibi — 


77. rdSe ynOqoerev, “ Who can rejoice 4 
1. 
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adv écol dvak Kai tor Leds éyyudrEev 
lal / ’ > \ 
oKHTTpov T HOE Oéuictas, tva cpiot Bovretyoba. 
lal \ / lal 
TO TE XpN TépL wev haar Eros HS érraxodaat, 100 


an \ NX. > 
Kpnnvat S€ Kal Gr, 67 av Tia Oupods aveyn 


a / 
eimrety els ayabov: aéo & e€etrar, OTT. Kev Apyn. 


3 oN ee o n 49 ” 
QUTapP EY@V EpEe@, WMS Ot Soke? EelVal APLOTA. 


ed / / ” re , lal VA 
ov yap TLS VOOV aXdNoOS ameEivova TODOE VONTEL, 


i SN Ls >? \ x 2Q> » \ a 

Olov Ey@ VOEW, NMEV TANAL 70 ETL KQAL VUD, 105 
> y an 4 5 / / / 

é& ETL TOV, OTE, Ovoyevés, Boronida Kovpyy 


- ywomévou Axirgmos EBns KduolnGev arrovpas 


By CY hs / / / 
ov Te KAP 7MéTEPOV Ye VooV. 


para yap ToL eye ye 


/ JgkD if \ \ bl / n 
TOXN atreuvOeouny: ad SE o@ peyadynTope Ouwe 
bY, ” ry ie rN 10 / if yy 
elEas dvdpa héptotor, dv abdvarol wep ETLoar, 110 


nTiunaas’ Eloy yap exes yépas. 


QXN’ &TL Kab vov 


Ve eC e a 2 te / 
ppaldpuecO, ws Kév pw apecodpevor TreTiPmpev 
dHpoicly T ayavotow Erecai TE peiuyXloLoL.” 
X > io / BA P) lal ’ / 
Tov © avte TpocéerTrev avaké avdpav ‘Ayapéuvav: 
“ @ yépov, ov TL rAreddos euas aTas KaTéreEas. 115 


desinet,” Verg. Hel. viii. 11. He seems 
anxious to prove that he wishes to 
address Agamemnon iu his official capa- 
city, not as a private friend, so he begins 
in this formal way. 

99. See A 238, B 206. Oéyrorres, 
** dooms,” a primitive form of our ‘‘com- 
mon law’; a recognized body of prin- 
ciples and customs which had grown 
up in practice, and on which the simple 
litigation of an early age could be settled. 
They were handed down traditionally in 
the governing families till they had at- 
tained a fixed form, and hence were 
regarded as definite things which Zeus 
entrusted to kings to protect from harm. 
The oxfrrpov indicates the right, prob- 


ably, of political action, the ‘‘execu- 


tive’ as opposed to the ‘‘judicial” 
function. Hence the use of the sceptre 
to delegate the right of speaking in 
the dyop7. odtor, for the dao. For 
Bovdevyo8a after aor., see A 158. 

100. amepl, ‘‘more than others shouldest 
thou speak thy thought and hearken, 
yea and fulfil even another man’s advice 
(as well as thine own) whenever any 
man’s mind bids him speak for good 
(for els dyabdy cf. A 789, Y 305); for 
whatever any doth begin will hinge on 
thee”; z.e. do not be prejudiced against 


any advice because it is given by other 
people—the credit of carrying it out will 
revert to you. Cf. \ 346, ’Adkwdov & éx 
T0050" éxerar Epyov Te Eros TE. 

106. é€ rt rod Ste, ever since the time 
when. The best MSS. and Scholia read 
Svoyevets (agreeing with “AyAjos): but 
this can hardly be right. 

107. xwopévov, in spite of his wrath. 
"Ax. is genitive after kdtolyber. eBys 
atrovpas, much as we should say ‘‘you 
went and took”; though Agamemnon 
did not literally go himself, but only in 
the person of his representatives, the 
heralds. See A 323, 356, T 89. 

109. GtrepvOedunv, ‘‘dissuaded,” A 
254 sqq. Al. éreuvdeduny. 

110. &@dvarol rep, the very immortals. 
érucav, sc. by permitting the defeat of 
the Achaians at his request. Observe 
the strong contrast into which ércay 
and #riunoas are brought by their posi- 
tion. 

115. od WedSos is in a sort of predica- 
tive apposition with dras. Cf. @avardy 
yU row bpxe érapvov A155, radra.. . 
adnbelnv karédefa n 297. ‘Thou speak- 
est of my infatuation (so as to be) 
not a falsehood,” @.e. thou truly relatest. 
For Agamemnon’s dry see 1. 18, and for 
dacdunv T 91, A 340. 
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n \ an / 
Aaoy éortly avyp, dv Te Leds Khpe Prryon, 
id lal lal 4 PS) i be aN N “yA an 
Os vov TodTov érice, Oduacce € KaOY Axyator. 
> / fi 
GAN ered dacdynv dpect Nevyarénoe TLOnCas, 


/ / ain / eed 
dvr €0érw apéoas Sopmeval T aTrepeiol aTrowwa. 
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an \ a / 
ipiv © év wavTecos TEPLKNUTA dap ovounve, 


ext amvpous Tpimodas, déxa 8& ypucotio TddavTa, 


aldwvas Sé AéBntas eelxoot, Sddexa O imTovs 


¢ \ 
mnyous aOrodédpous, ob aéO\a Toco povTo. 


bY 2 / By > / ® / / 
ov KEV AANLOS LN AVNP, @ TOTTA YEVOLTO, 


if / = = lal 
ovbé KEV AKTHMOV EpLTiwoLo KpUTOLO, 


v4 be / 7 We NM 
boca pot nvetKavTo aéOALa povUYES LT TOL. 


a Ve 5A > if 
Séco 8 értd yuvaixas aurvpova épya idvias, 
¢ ¢ / 
Neo Bidas, ds, dre AéoBov évetysévny €dev avtos, 


é£edopny, al Kare evikov Piha yvvatkov* 


130 


\ / ¢ , \ dee 2 A fe STsS , 
TAS bev OU 600, META ) e€OOETal, HV TOT ATNUPOV, 


vs an ) \ \ A va > fal 
Kovpn Bptojos: ért d€ pwéyav OpKov omodpmar 


116. ayrl, as good as, worth, many 
hosts. See on 9 163. 

119. Aevyadegor, “sorry,” “wretched,” 
a term of contempt (cf. 8 61, Nevyadéo 7° 
éobuerOa Kal od dedankdres axyv): lit. 
“lamentable,” Avy-pds, lug-eo. 

After 119 there was, according to 
Athenaeus and Eust., in the edition of 
one Dioskurides a line 4 olvm peOUwr, 7 
mw @Bdapav Geol atroi; as also in the 
parallel passage T 137. It is obviously 
an intolerable interpolation. 

120. &p, retro, retracing my steps. 
dpéoat, to conciliate, satisfy him, as 112. 

122, drvpos was explained (1) not 
meant for use, but only for ornament, 
dvabewarixds as opposed to éurupiByrns, 
W 702; (2) new, not yet discoloured by 
being put upon the fire. See ¥ 267 and 
270, where the é7« (Nevxdr é7’ ai’rws) seems 
decisive in favour of the second explana- 
tion. For the value of the talent of 
gold cf. WY 262-269, where two are 
worth less than a AéBys. 

124, mnyovs, strong, lit. compact, so 
€ 388 Kvmare mny@, and mnyeoluadrdos LV 
19%. 

125. ‘‘Not without booty would that 
man be, and not unpossessed of precious 
gold, that owned as much as my strong- 
footed horses won me in prizes.” .e. 
the mere prizes I have won in races 
would form a considerable fortune for 
any man. Mr, Ridgeway has shewn 


(J. H.S. vi. 328) that @AfqLos comes from 
Anis, and has nothing to do with Ayuor, 
which means ‘‘ crop” or standing corn, 
not corn-land ; several property in land 
is confined in the Iliad to the réuevos 
BaowNjov, while there are indications that 
the ‘‘common-field”” system still pre- 
vailed (see on M 422). GAqtos and 
axrqpoyv, like rodvuxriuwy modvdjos in E 
613, are evidently to be explained from 
Aniorol pev ydp Te Boes . . . KTNTOL dé 
tpirodes in I 406; they represent the two 
primitive methods of acquiring wealth, 
plunder and trade, which in Homeric 
times flourished with equal rights. 

128. apdpova, so best MSS.: Ar. ap- 
parently duvuovas (so Did., whose autho- — 
rity outweighs the contrary statement of 
Avistonikos). py’ eSvlas MSS., though — 
one,or two have preserved a relic of the 
better tradition in épya eldulas. - 

129. atrés, Achilles, who was himsei7 
their captor: Ag. will not name him 
(rodrov, 118 ; ol, 1381; pu, 142). . 

130, é€eAdunv, chose as my yépas é&ai- 
perév. In this book the chief seems to 
apportion the yépas to himself, whereas — 
in A it is the gift of the army ; see 330- 
3 compared with A 162, 299. The im- 
perf. év(kwy refers back to the time of 
the choice. 

131. perd, with them, ¢.e. in addition. 
See T 245. 


132. Kovpy, so Arist., MSS. Kovpny, 
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/ la BI / 

taov hv « ebérnot, Pirny avdedvor ayécbo 
\ 5 a 

mpos otxov Indios: ey & él peiua daow 


Ni 4~\? iva > if lal 
TOARL aN, baa’ od TH Tis EH emédwxKE OvyaTpl. 


e ay / C4 \ / 
érra S€é of S8écm éd vaiopeva TTONEOpa, 


which might be explained by attraction 
to #v, or as a return to the original form 
of the sentence, Tas dwow. 

133. tis, of her: genitive after evv7js. 
So T 176. 

134. This line is divided by the comma 
after mé\ec into two equal halves; a 
rhythm for which there is no complete 
parallel, for in A 154 the elision perhaps 
helps to bridge the gap. Cf, A 53, and 
notice the difference produced by the 
slight change in 1. 276. 

135. avrixa, at the moment; atre, 
hereafter. 

137. G&dts, adverbial ; it does not take 
agen. after itin H.: see®319. Xpurod 
is gen. after vqnnracbe, which has the 
construction of verbs of ‘filling with” 
anything, which is regarded as taking 
From a source. 

138. eoedOdv, having burst in (taken 
the city by assault). But Bekker puts 
the comma after vnnodcOw, and translates 
‘entering (into the council) when we 
divide the spoil,” z.e. so as to have his 
own way in the division. 

139, attds, i.e. like the commander- 
in-chief, as opposed to the assignment 
by lot to the rest of the army. 

141, ed kev with opt. of a remote possi- 
bility, see A 60. 080ap dpodpys (only 
here and 283), Vergil’s ‘‘uber agri, 
ubere glebae,” Aen. i. 531, ili. 164, etc. : 


“the udder of the soil,” 7d tpdpimov THs 
vis, Sch. B. 

143. rnddyeros, see on T'175. This is 
the only mention of Orestes in the Iliad. 

145. Aaodlky and Idiivacca seem to 
answer to Electra and Iphigenia of the 
tragedians. The legend of the sacrifice 
in Aulis is evidently unknown to Homer. 

146. (Anv: here the original sense, 
‘Cown,” is very well marked. See A 167. 
dvaeSvov (for the form see Curtius, Ht.” 
p. 579), without paying the usual édva, 
or presents made by the bridegroom 
to the parents of the bride (a relic of 
the universal primitive custom by which 
—when the bride is not seized by force 
from her home—she is bought, see A 248, 
11 178; and cf. = 593). From the édva 
we must distinguish the presents given 
to the bride by her parents, which seem 
to be signified by the pe(Ava of 147 ; but it 
is not certain whether this is the techni- 
cal name, or merely a general expression 
used here with a special significance, 
“‘peace-offerings” meant to appease 
Achilles. Agamemnon offers not only 
to remit the usual price to be paid by 
the bridegroom, but actually to give in 
addition (@rl. . . Sdow) a large dowry 
to the bride—as was done by Altes in 
his desire to secure the marriage between 
his daughter and Priam, X 51. See 
Cobet, M. C. p. 289 sqq. 
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> / e 
el © dye, Tovs av éywv émvdromat, of dé ribécOov. 


150. These are Messenian cities be- 
longing to Lakedaimon, not to Mykenai. 
Agamemnon perhaps disposes only of 
the overlordship; or they may have 
been family property, though in his 
brother’s territory. But from the men- 
tion of Pylos it would scem that they 
should belong to Nestor. None of them 
is named in the catalogue. 


153. véarat (for which Apollonius 
read xéarac), explained by Arist. as = 
vatovrat, ‘are inhabited,” as if from a 
perf. *vetuac which does not exist. The 
word is usually explained as superl. 
of vé(F)os, novissimae in the sense 
‘*furthest,” like vedrn A 712, but see 
on A 381. 

155, Swrtvat, free gifts (perhaps not 
unlike the ‘‘benevolences” of English 
history). ke goes with fut. indic. be- 
cause the event spoken of is regarded as 
contingent upon Achilles’ acceptance. 


156. Aurapas TeAdover Veuroras, “ will 
fulfil his pleasant ordinances.” For this 
use of Avrapéds cf. yfpas Nurapdy in Od., 
a happy old age, X 186, 5 210, ete. 
Perhaps durapds should be taken pre- 
dicatively, ‘‘will bring his ordinances 
to prosperous fulfilment,” dm’ atrod Bact- 
Nevduevor elpnvixOs Bubcovrar, Schol. A. 
Others explain ‘‘will pay rich dues” 


Nurapovs Pdbpous Tehécovow : but it seems 
impossible to reconcile this with the 
very definite Homeric use of 6éuores. 

158. 8unOAro (Zen. and Aristoph. 
KaupO7rw), ‘let him be overcome. 
Hades I ween yields neither to prayer 
nor violence” (udvos bedv yap Odvaros ob 
da&pwv epg, Aesch. fr. Niobe), ‘for which 
very cause he is most hateful to men of 
all gods.” The te in 159 is gnomic or 
generalizing. 

160. See 69, A 279. 

161. yevey, in age: = yevefgu, 58. 

164, ovKért, no longer, ¢.e. your pre- 
sents have passed the point at which 
they could be lightly esteemed (Ameis). 
But Nestor is really looking back to a 
time when Agamemnon was offering, not 
insufficient presents, but nothing at all. 
The expression he uses is very courteous, 


but shews which way his thoughts are 
running. 

167. émidipopar (fut. or perhaps rather 
aor. subj., see on E 212), ‘* whomsoever 
I choose, let them be persuaded to go.” 
The step by which egopay gets the mean- 
ing of selection is that of passing in 
review, inspecting, a number of things ; 
See B 294 rdwy (yndv) emidWouar 4 Tus 
dplorn, 80 we say ‘‘to look out” a thing. 
tovs dv = ois dv, with 8€ in apodosi. 
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Doimé pv mpdticta Suipiros jynoac Go, 


> \ »” > na 
avtap émet Alas te wéyas Kal dios ‘OSvacevs: 


knptcov & "Odios Te Kat EdpuBarns dw érécbor. 170 | 


dhépte dé xepoiv bowp, eudnpnoal te Kédecbe, 
ddpa Aut Kpovidy apnoopel’, al « édenjon.” 


a , A a / A 
&s pato, toicr 8& maow éadora povOov eevrrev. 


> / fd an 
aidtixa KkypuKes pev Vdwp él yelpas éxevay, 


a \ a A j 
KOUpol be KPNTHPAS émrec TéEWavTo TOTOLO, 175 


i 8 BA lal b] / é 
vopnoav & dpa waow érrapEdpevor dem deco. 


> \ >) \ an ig / 
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Oppavr éx Kuoins ’Ayapéeuvovos ’Atpeldao. 
roict S& TOAN erréredre Tepnvios inmora Néotwp, 
SevdirArov es Exactov, Odvoacnje dé padioTa, 180 
meipav, @s mem iOovev apvpova IInr«twva. 

Ta & Barnv Tapa Owa morudrola Roto Jaracons, 
TOANA an evyouéevo yaunoy@ évvocuyaip 


168. There is very grave reason for 
suspecting, with Bergk (Gr. Tit. 595), 
that the whole episode of Phoinix is an 
interpolation. He is a quite subordinate 
character who has not been mentioned 
before, and he has no business to be 
present at a meeting of the royal council. 
Moreover we find the dual used of the 
enyoys in 182, 192-8, evidently a trace 
of the original form of the passage. Ar. 
assumed that Phoinix was not one of the 
ambassadors, but was sent on first to 
prepare Achilles for their coming after- 
wards (érera). But after reading all 
this into Homer we have gained nothing, 
for Achilles is surprised after all by the 
entrance of the envoys (193). Phoinix 
is entirely ignored from 168 to 432, ex- 
cept that he is a kwpdv mpbowroy in 223, 
where Odysseus seems to treat him with 
singularly little respect. However he 
cannot be cut clean out ; three lines have 
been slightly altered to introduce him 
(169, 228, 621), though it is hardly worth 
while speculating as to their original 
form. Numerous difficult and confused 
passages in his speech will be pointed out 
in the notes. 

171. edpmypfioat, either favete linguis, 
or ‘‘speak words of good omen.” The 
jdea does not again occur in_H. 

173. éa8éra (Fe-Fad-, oFad- of avd- 
dvw), grateful, pleasing. So o 422. 

175. See A 470-1. Here, as always, 
the drinking is quite separate from the 


eating, and has a distinctly religious 
character. 

180. SevS{AAev, acc. to Curtius and 
Fick a nasalized reduplication from dap-, 
dpa- to look (v7é-dpa, and 6pa-k- of dpdx- 
wy, etc.). It will then mean, looking 
rapidly (‘‘ winking”) to each, to enforce 
his advice, duavetwy ois dpPaduors, 
Sch. A. &kacrov must either include 
Phoinix, in which case the line, which 
is parenthetical, should be rejected, or 
else be = €xdepov. 

181. qmepav, after ééredhe, and ep- 
exegetic of roANd. 

182, rm 8€: for the dual see note on 
168. 

183. Poseidon is both chief patron of 
the Achaian cause, and lord of the 
element by which they are walking. 
évvoolyavos, for év-Foot-ryatos, root Foé 
of o0éw, Skt. vadh to smite; so ev- 
(F)oot-xOwv : either because Poseidon is 
the lord of earthquakes, or simply be- 
cause the waves of the sea are for ever 
beating the land. — -yattoxos, perhaps 
originally ‘‘ supporting the earth,” re- 
garded as floating in the sea. It has 
been proposed to take it as meaning 
‘rejoicing in chariots.” But in that 
case the 7 could not be explained, and 
the close connexion with évvoct-yasos for- 
bids ; for it is much more likely that a 
somewhat tautological expression should 
be used than that the stem ya should 
be habitually used in two adjacent words 
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Muppdover & éré te krXuclas Kal vias ixécOnv, 185 


i a if / e 
Tov © evpov dpéva TepTropevov hoppuyye Auyein, 
an > \ 3 
Karn dardanrén, él & apytpeov Euyov rev: 
\ ar 2.35 ha atl / > / 2. / 
THv apeT €& evapwv, TOW “Hetiwvos dréccas: 


TH O ye Oupov érepTrev, deide 8 dpa Kréa avdpav: 


5 / is lal 
Ilarpoxros 8€ of otos évavtios HoTo cLwTh, 


190 


déypmevos Alaxidnv, orote AnEevev deidwv. 
To S€ Batny TpoTépa, Hyeito dé dios "Oduaceds, 


an A , \ 
atav 8 mpoc? avtoto: tapewv © avopovcerv *Ayirreds 
SLA \ / Noes eek ” ; Q s 
auth ovy hoppiyyt, AuT@V Eos, évOa Odaccev. 


@ 


A a L = 
as & avtas Tlatpoxnros, érel ide bdtas, avéorn. 195 


T@ Kal Sevxv¥mevos Tpocédhyn Todas @KVS "Ayirrevs* 


se xalpeTov: 7 dbiroe avdpes (KaVETOV, TL Wada YX PEo, 


in two quite different senses. However 
we must remember that with epithets 
of gods we are on especially doubtful 
ground, as we can never be sure that the 
Greeks attached any very definite mean- 
ing to hieratic words whose sense may 
even to them have been lost in antiquity. 

184, peyddas, proud; so peyanzjropz, 
109. 

186. This is the only case in the Iliad 
where we find music mentioned. The 
exigencies of war may perhaps account 
for the fact that the Iliad knows nothing 
of the dodol, who are so prominent in 
Od. 

187. ‘“‘The cross-bar thereon was of 
silver.” The fvydv was the bar, joining 
the two horns of the lyre, to which the 
strings were fastened by the pegs («da- 
domes, @ 407). 

188. dpero, had won (see on A 159). 
The ‘‘ city of Eetion ” was Thebe, whence 
Briseis had come. 

189. KAéa, fames, ze. famous deeds, 
The word seems to be for xkéea, cf. 
H. G. § 105, 4. 

191. Cobet reads 8éxpevos, a syncopated 
present for dexduevos, which is given as 
a variant in the margin of A, and is prob- 
ably right, 8éyevos, if an aor. form, 
should mean ‘‘having received,” not 
‘“‘waiting,” but it is possibly a perfect 
(see A107). Atak(Syv: the obj. is taken 
proleptically from the relative clause. 

192. mporépw, forward; an adverb, 
the compar. of mpbow as V 526, not a 
dual. 

194. adry obv >.: the cy is generally 


omitted in this construction of adrés 
with the dat.; but cf. M 112, = 498, » 
118. H.G. § 144, note. 

196. Sexvipevos, welcoming. We 
find devdéxarar, -ro, deidexro (A 4, I 224, 
671, X 435, m 72) deckavdoua O 86, 
111, w 410, decdéicxouat (for det-déx-cK-omar) 
(y 41, o 121, v 197), all in this sense, 
They seem used specially of pledging 
with a cup, apparently from the idea of 
pointing at the person in whose honour 
the draught is taken ; though this idea 
is absent here. 

197. This disjointed sentence is ver 
natural in Achilles’ great surprise, and 
it is probably useless to attempt to pro- 
duce from it one connected logical whole. 
Two thoughts spring to his lips; first, 
sincere pleasure at a visit from his friend 
—from whom perhaps he has been sepa- 
rated for a fortnight ; and next, gratified 
pride at what he sees is the object of 
their visit—a confession of their sore 
need for him (4 Tt péda xped). This 
latter he checks, with his native courtesy, 
the instant he has uttered it, and 
returns directly to his first expression, 
which he puts in a still stronger form, 
with a half excuse (cKkvfonéve ep) for 
his unpatriotic satisfaction at the dis- 
asters of the army. ‘‘ Welcome; surely 
ye are dear friends that are here—the 
need must be very sore--ay, ye are the 
dearest to me of all the Achaians even in 
my anger.” It is possible however to 
take 4 Te pda Xped as meaning ‘I had 
sore need of such a visit from my dearest 
friends,” 
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” a 
ot mor ckvloméeva Tep Ayadyv pirtatol éarov.” 


- » » a 
as apa pavicas Tpotépw aye dios "Ayidrevs, 


i 8 > a / fh a 
€lgev O EV KALTMOLCL TaTHOL TE TOPHUpEOLoW 200 


3 \ ts 
aia 6é IldtpoxXov mpocehaveey éyyvs éovTa: 


/ \ lol 
“ welfova 67 Kpnthpa, Mevouriov vié, xablora, 


/ 
Cwpotepoy bé Képate, Sétras 8 évtuvoy éxdoTo: 


e \ /- ne 
ol yap irtatot dvdpes euad UTréact pweddOpo. 


os pato, Ilatpoxdos 6é hirw érreTelOeP Etraipo. 205 


> X vs Ta a 
avtap 6 ye Kpetov péya Ka8Barev ev Trupos avyn, 


> 8 BA lal Aa) 3. wh \ rd 4 / 
€V apa VO)TOV EUNK OLOS KAL TLOVOS ALYOS, 


év d€ gvos aiddoLo payw TePadviay arog). 


6 > yf > an 
TO O eyev Adtouédav, Tauvev & apa dios ’Axirrevs. 
\ a io lal > 
Kal Ta ev Ev pictuAXrE Kal aud’ OBeroicuy ErrecpeD, 210 


Tip 6€ Mevoitidbns Saiev péya, icobeos pads. 
> \ > \ \ a 2 / \ ‘ > / 
avTap émel KaTa Tip exan Kai PrOE EuapdvOn, 


avOpakunjy ctopécas oBedovs ebvrrepbe Tdvvacer, 


, Se ey \ 6 Y a > / 
TAGOE aXOs €lOlO, KPATEVTAWY ETTAELPAS. 


> \ a } en Mane. ¢ \ > > nan 7 
auTap ETT EL Pp WITTHTE KAL ELV EAEOLTLY EVEVEV, 


to 
aes 
Or 


/ \ lal e \ > / / 
Ildtpoxdos pév citov édXwy érréverme TpaTreln 
lal > tL > X / lal > / 
Kanrots €v Kavéotow, aTap Kpéa veipwev “AyidXevs. 
avtos © avtiov ifev “Odvucaios Oeiovo 


/ et as n \ A he i, 
TOLYOU TOU ETEPOLO, Beotot bé Bicar AVMYELW 


202. xa0lera, set upon the table. 

203. twpdrepov, generally explained as 
Martial translates it, ‘‘misceri iussit ami- 
cis Largius Aeacides vividiusque merum,” 
viii. 6, 11, as iffrom (jv. It is perhaps 
better to refer it to fec-,-to boil; it will 
then mean fervidius,‘hotter, stronger wine 
(Dod., cf. Curt. no. 567). The merit of 
the wine given by Maron to Odysseus 
lies in its strength (« 209). 

204. of = obra. For péda®pov, used of 


_a hut in the camp, see on Q 643, 


206. Kpetoy, z.c. a meat-block for chop- 
ping and carving, as appears from 209. 
év mupds avyy, no doubt the only light 
in the hut, for it is now night. 

208. olados in this connexion is ace. 
to Curt. (Ht. p. 717) a diminutive of cfs, 
and not related to ciadov = fat. We 
can however only translate ‘‘a fat hog.” 
Tébadviay ad., ‘“‘rich with fat, lard.” 
Cf. the use of @adeta. 

209. +@, held the meat for him. 
tépver is to carve (into joints); prordr- 
Aewv, to slice into smaller pieces. 

212, kata... kan, our own idiom, 


‘‘burnt down”: only the hot embers 
a&v@paxiy) are used for roasting, the 
meat being placed directly over them. 

214. adds is the ‘‘ quasi-partitive” 
gen. usual where anything taken irom | 
a larger mass is employed: so mpjjoat 
mupds B 415, Aedoupévos “Qxeavoto EH 6. 
H. G. § 151, ¢. Q@elovo, perhaps because 
it was used on account of its purifying 
quality, to render sacrifices fit for the 
gods. No such usage is. mentioned in 
Homer (salt is indeed only mentioned 
again in \ 123, p 455, y 270), but it is 
familiar to us from Jewish ritual. .kpa- 
revtdwv, “dogs,” rests on each side of 
the fire on which to lay the ends of the 
spits. Dod. derives from xépas, suppos- 
ing them to have been of the shape X ; 
Diintzer from xparevev, to master, 7.6. 
to hold fast. For éraelpas Arist. read 
dmaclpas, but the genitive may be local, 
as Tolxouv 219, and so H 426. 

215. @deotor, “chargers” of wood to 
serve as dishes, see & 432. 

219. rolxov rod érépoio, by the oppo- 
site wall of the hut (so @ 598), in order 
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of & én’ dvela@’ Eroiua mpokelweva yelpas tadXov. 


SN 2 \ / \ 25 ig 2 y Wa 
avtap émel mocvos Kal édntvos €& Epov evTo, 

lal a > 16 
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huey evi Krucin Ayapéuvovos “Atpeidao 


n / Ni 
noe kal évOdde viv: Tapa yap mevoetKéa TONKA 


Saivvcl’: aN od Sastos errnpatou épya méunrev, 


nan / > / 
GANA inv pwéya Hwa, SoTpepés, ELoopowvTes 
y lal x / 
Seldupev ev dof d€ cawcéuev 7) aTrodéc Oat 230 
an 2 A > N 4 (a > He 
vijas évocédXpous, ef un) TU ye OUTEAL ANKHD. 
a 5S 14 
eyyvs yap vndv Kal telyeos addi EGevto 
Tpdes trépOumos TnrEKNELTOL T emlKOUPOL, 
/ \ Nt Nt / 3 oF \ 
KNAMEVOL TUPA TONAA KATA oTpPATOY, ovd ETL haciv 


axncec®’, aN ev vyvol peraivnow reckeoOar. 


235 


Zeds dé ods Kpovidns évdéiva ofjpata paiverv 


to watch his guests’ wants. The genitive 
is local, like redloo, etc.; H. G. § 149, 2. 

220. @undAds, generally explained as a 
portion of the meat dedicated by way of 
dmapxat to the gods. Perhaps it may be 
incense, but see note on Z 270. 

222, This line is merely formal, for 
the envoys had just supped with Aga- 
memnon. For this reason, we are told, 
Aristarchos would have preferred to read 
ap éemdcavro for é& gpov ero, but re- 
tained the MS. reading t7d mepirrns 
evhaBelas, fortunately for Homer’s repu- 
tation and his own. 

223. veboe, made a sign to Phoinix to 
begin. But Odysseus anticipates him. 

224. SelSexro, pledged ; see 1. 196 and 


225. émuBevets, sc. éeoudv, or perhaps 
rather elcly, ‘‘men are not,” as in daciv, 
“men say” (Mr. Monro). Schol. A and 
Eust. mention variants eluév and Fuev 
for juév in the next line. Arist. read 
émdever, thou lackest not. 

227. 7dt wal, ‘even as.” Jie. it is 
not for food we have come. mdpa = 
mdpeort, ‘‘there is abundance, to our 
heart’s desire, to feast on” (dalvuc@a, 
epexeg. infin. ). 


229. apa, accus. after eloop., Se(Surev 


being added without an object. 

230. év Souq, ‘we are in doubt whether 
we shall save our ships, or whether they 
are lost.” For the constr. compare K 


173, For cawoéuev (cf. 1. 681) Bekker 
ingeniously, conjectured oédas guev (ef. 
© 246, A 117), but the correction is not 
absolutely necessary ; the sudden change 
of voice and subject being quite in the 
Homeric style. If we read cawoéuev, it 
isa “mixed” aor. = cadca, rather than 
future. Sot (dz. ey.) = doubt, for 5Fu} 
(dva = two, cf. du-bius, Germ. Zwei-fel). 

231. Stioeat dAKyv, clothe thyself in 
might ; cf. émveywévor dix H 164, ete. 

232. atAw evro, made their bivouac. 
Hence the later avdifer@a, a regular 
military term. 

235. ‘“‘And deem that we shall hold 
out no longer, but fall (back) upon our 
black ships”; or ‘that they will no 
longer be withheld, but will assault,” 
etc. The phrase occurs several times, 
and generally with the same ambiguity. — 
But B 175, A 311, M 107, are strongly 
in favour of the first interpretation ; 
while here the absence of any mention 
of any subject (such as fas or Aavaods) 
seems to require the second. Hence 
Christ thinks the lines are wrongly 
adopted from M. éymeoety is a strong 
word, meaning a violent retreat, rather 
than “‘perishing amung,” Z 82. 

236. Cf. dorpdmrwy émidée’ evalouna 
ojuata palywy, B 358. 236 and 237 
rhyme ; an accident of which the Greeks 
do not seem to have been particularly 
conscious. 
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lal \ lal 
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/, x a > ih an 
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A > > ee) / 
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? / / lal 
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/ 
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> >» 5) , ® A 
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Tepopévous épvecOas vd Tpdwv dpuparydod. 


> fal 2 Jems. B97. >Q/ n 
avT@ Tou peToTLGO ayxos ecoeTat, ovdé TL eHYOS 
e / lal / ) n 
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, oe _————s) a 
ppatev, Orws Aavaoctew anreEnwers KAKOV Huap. 
int / S MN 
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Anyéuevas 8 Epidos Kaxounydvov, dppa ce uadXov 


241. oreirar, has set himself, see 2 
191. KépupBa, app same as 
the ddpdacrov (aplustria), O 717: the 
tall ornamental projection in which the 
stem of the ship (drawn up landwards) 
ran up. See the illustrations in Helbig, 
H. E. p. 56. The idea seems to be that 
Hector will carry these off as trophies. 

242. mupés, see 1. 214 and B 415. 
Arist. éurdjoew. padepod, devouring, 
in Il. only. Perhaps conn. with pdra, 
mel-ior, in the sense of strong; or pan- 
dow, d-uad-dtvw, in the sense of melting. 

243. dpivopévovs, roused up, driven 
about; like a wasp’s nest when it is 
smoked. Cf. 0 183. 

244, tatra refers to the following 
phot. . . immoBébroo). 

245. ey, the opt. of the remoter con- 
sequence, as frequently. Bekk. writes 
ein, perhaps rightly ; for this form see on 
H 340. 

248. épterOar (future? see H 36), to 
protect ; it has nothing to do with ‘‘draw- 
ing away,” though the two words ap- 
proach near one another in phrases like 
this. See A 216. 1d, (from) before 
the onslaught of the Trojans. 


249. ‘Nor is there any device (unxav7, 
means) to find the remedy, whence once 
the harm is done.” It is indifferent 
whether we take pex8. kakod as gen. 
absolute or as governed by &kos. There 
is perhaps a play on words in dxos, dxos. 
Bekk. takes @o7’ to be for ora, which 
makes more prominent the especial re- 
ference to the irretrievable character of 
the disaster if once the Greek camp is 
stormed. 

252. & wérov, “gentle sir” (‘ hypo- 
coristic”): it is twice used in a con- 
temptuous sense, ‘‘ fools,” ‘« weaklings,” 
B 235, N 120. Prof. Bloomfield has 
shewn that the Homeric word has prob- 
ably nothing to do with mémwy = ripe 
(Skt. pakvd), but is more likely conn. 
with paka, ‘‘ young, simple, foolish ” 
(Am. Jowr. Phil. vi. 48). 

253. Odysseus went with Nestor to beg 


the assistance of Achilles: see A 765 599.5 @ py. 


where Nestor quotes a different charge 
of Peleus to his son, alev dpurrevew kal 
brrelpoxov Eupevat dw. 
256. ‘Curb thy proud soul in thy 
breast, for gentle-mindedness is better.” 
257. dAnyéepevan, not strictly ‘abstain 
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from,” but ‘‘cease from,” a quarrel when 262. ei 8€ with imperative, ‘come 


you have been drawn into it (as you now,” asl. 46. 


assuredly will be at times). 264-299 = 122-157 mutatis mutandis. 
Compare especially 276 with 134 for the 


261. da, equivalent to the insult. improvement in the rhythm. 
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bs x’ erepov pév KevOn evi dpeciv, adro Sé eit. 


> x AG tf (cA an 5S 
avTap éyov Epew@, WS [MOL Soxel elvar dpiota* 


ae Sf > > sh 2 o if ” 
OUT Ee Y Arpeldnv Ayape“vova TELTEMEV O1W 


815 


Bieed) oS: / > \ o) y ie 3 
ovt adXouvs Aavaous, é7él OVK Apa TLS YapLs NEV 


pdpvacbat Snlovcw er’ dvdpdor vorepes aiet. 


300. paddAov, z.c. too much for that. 
Observe the pév in protasis answered by 
8 in apodosis. This is really a case of 
the ‘‘paratactic” construction of con- 
ditional sentences out of which the 
“‘hypotactic” sprang, é still retaining 
its Interjectional force ; lit. ‘‘come (put 
the case); Agamemnon it is true (wer) 
is too hateful to thee, but still have pity 
on the other Achaians” (Lange). 

303. odw dporo, win in their eyes. 
The dat. seems to be locative in sense: 
lit. ‘‘among them,” X 217. 


304. Hector in his sober senses had. 


hitherto shunned a conflict with Achilles. 
See 352-5. Thus Atooay ov is signi- 
ficant. 

309. dandeyéws: the old derivation 
from ddéyw seems right, ‘‘ without re- 
spect of persons” (or regard for con- 
sequences). droeurrety, speak outright, 


cf. drounvicas, B 772. It generally 
means ‘‘ to forbid” or ‘‘ deny.” 

311. ‘“‘That ye may not sit and coax 
me from this side and that.” tptgyre 
seems to be used properly of the “cooing” 
of doves (rpvy#v). 

312. This line recurs & 156 in a sadly 
undignified context. “The gates of 
death” mean the dreaded’ entrance into 
the world of shadows (see \ 491). 

313. €repov is answered by dno, cf. 1. 
472-3. The line is of course not aimed 
directly at Odysseus, but is rather an 
excuse for the freedom with which 
Achilles means to speak: xetvos is 
opposed to the emphatic éy (314). 

316. Aavaots, sc. éue meoéuer (eue 
being the object in both clauses). érel 
.. . dpa, etc., ‘since it seems there 
are to be no thanks for battling against 
the foemen ever without respite.” 
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TAIAAOS I (x.) 


lal f . 
ion potpa mévovTt, Kal eb para TUS TroNELlCot 
an n x \ f 

év Sé if Tuyuf Tuer KaKds HOE Kat eoORos- 


ALY Ni ‘6 \ 3: Lh 
xatOav omas 6 T aepyos avnp O TE TOAKA EOpYws. 
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/ Yi A 
ovdé Th pot Treplxertat, érel TaDov aAyea Ovum 
/ / 
aiéy éunv :wuynv wapaPaddopevos TroNeiCely. 
n lal / 
os & Spvis anthat veorcotas Tpopepynaw 
/ ’ > / / lal > Ba e / > A 
paotak’, érel Ke NABHTL, KaKaS 8 apa ol TEdEL AUT, 


@ Nita Ns N. Ni Df: / ” 
OS Kal éym ToNAaS MEV AUTTVOUS VUKTAS LavOY, 


ipara 8 aipatoevta Suempnocov Todeuivor, 
avipact papvapevos dapwv évera opeTepaev. 
SdéSexa Si) ody vnvol modes Gata’ avOpoTar, 
metos & &vdexd dnc kata Tpoinv épi8orov: 


id Xi \ 
Tdov ék Tacéov Keita TONKA Kal écOra 


330 


/ 
eEerdunv, cal tavta dépov “Ayapéuvove SooKoy 


318. ‘‘A man hath the like share 
whether he stay behind or fight his 
hardest.” pévovte (= ef mévor) alludes 
to Agamemnon (see 1. 322). From 316 
to 333 the leading thought is that Aga- 
memnon has taken the spoils while 
leaving all the work to Achilles, like 
A 168-171. 

319. iq, the same. This was appar- 
ently the original meaning (Skt. va, 
whence Fla by the not unusual metathesis 
of F), that of ‘‘one” being developed 
later. 

320. This line has all the appearance 
of an interpolation of the Hesiodean age, 
when ‘‘gnomic” poetry was fashionable. 
It has a specious resemblance to the pre- 
ceding lines, butisno more than a pointless 
generality here, terribly weakening the 
speech. Achilles has no thought for any- 
thing but the conduct of Agamemnon, 
with which this commonplace has no- 
thing whatever to do. Hence most edd. 
bracket it, Bekker condemning the pre- 
ceding couplet also. @ 45 is a very 
similar instance of gnomie interpolation. 

321. ‘*Nor doth there remain to me 
any profit because I suffered tribulation 
of soul, ever staking my life to fight.” 
mep(kerat, lit. nothing is laid up for me 
in excess (of others). 

322. mapaBadddpevos, like mapéuevos 
B 237, y 74, of the stake set down by the 
combatants to strive for. The idea of 
risking remained always attached to the 
verb, see note on A 6. 

323. “Even as a-hen-bird bringeth 
her unfledged chicks whatever morsel she 


may find—and it goes hard with herself 
—even so have I passed many a sleepless 
night.” Kak@s... avry must be taken 
independently as a parenthesis, as the 
verb is in the indic. instead of the subj. 

325, tavov, as always, of “passing the 
night” or bivouacking, not of sleeping. 
See Curtius, /). ii. p. 367, where it and 
its aor. deca are referred to root vas, to 
dwell, after L. Meyer. 

327. ‘Fighting the foemen for their 
dames’ sake”: an obscure expression. 
édpev seems to refer to Helen, and the 
plural is used by a rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, while oderepdov contemptuously 
ignores the fact that Helen belonged to 
the Greeks. (There is little force in re- 
ferring ddpwy to the captives, Briseis, 
Chryseis, etc.) Dod. would translate 
‘*fighting for husbands on behalf of 
their wives,” where édapwy will again 
refer to Helen. But dvSpdou never 
means ‘‘husbands” in Homer; and pdp- 
vac@a with dat. is so common in the 
sense of ‘‘fighting against” that it is 
impossible to take the construction here 
asa “dat. commodi.” Christ reads pap- 
vapévots with the Aldine edition, ‘* war- 
ring against men fighting for their wives” 
(z.e, homes). 

329. dypl: supply ddamdéae (the paren- 
thetical use is not Homeric). Six cities 
are named as having been taken by 
Achilles: Thehbe (A 366), Lyrnessos (B 
691, T 296), Pedasos (Y 91), Tenedos 
(A 625), Lesbos (I 129), Skyros (I 668). 
See note on A 125. 

331. é€eAdpnv here seems to mean 
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) Ce ig J al 
Atpeidn: 0 S dria pévav mapa vnvol Oojow 
deEdpevos dia Tratpa dacdcKerto, TOA 8 ExerKev* 
BA 8 2 / / / ‘ A 

arrga © aptotnecoe Sidouv yépa Kal Baciredowv: 


lal \ by4 a an rn 
Toior mev éwrreda Keltat, gued S ard podvov Ayay 


(J) 
eo 
Or 


if > n 
etreT, Eves © Adoxov Oupapéa: TH Tapiadwv 


/ 
TepTréa Ow. 
me 


’"Apyeious; Th 
’"Arpeidns ; 


Tl O€ det Tordeutléuevat Tpwecow 
dé Aaov avyyayev évOad ayeipas 
9 > ¢ ee va 2S / 

H ovy “Enrévns ever’ juKomoro ; 


7 podvor piréous adOyous mepoTrav avOpoTrav 340 


*"Atpeidar ; 


> se Kd > ry > \ \ > / 
érrel Os Tus avnp ayabos Kai éyéppwr, 


N > an / \ / 
THY avToD dirées Kal KHSETAL, OS Kal eyo THY 


> n } / 3A 
éx Oupod direov, SoupieTnTny Tep €odcav. 
a ] \ n / /- 
vov ©, eel éx yeipav yépas etdeTo Kal pw aTraTnoeD, 


/ / 2\ 2Q/ > / / 
pon pev Treipatw €v eLdoTos* ove pe TeiceL. 


345 


273 a nN n 
arn, ?Oduced, cdv col Te Kal ddXoLoW Baciredow 
Le / > la / fa) 

ppatécbw viecow arekéuevan Syvov wip. 
5 \ a 
7) fev 81) Wada TONKA movncato voodw éeio, 

Ne yy a eS No: / Cd. > a 
Kal 6) Telyos dee Kal Hace Tappov eT avUTO 


by a / > SS / / 
eupelav meyarny, €V dé oxoXoTTas KaTéTNEev" 
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GAN ov8 as Sbvatat cOévos "Extopos avdpopovoto 


vy 
LONE. 


ddpa & eyo per ’Ayavoiow roréusCor, 


> bwawa / Sees / 5) y ¢/ 
ovk eOérecke paynv ao Telyeos opvupev “Exrap, 
g) EN GY Che es MG Us \ \ Y 
GAN baov és YKatds Te TWUAAS Kal Pyyov iKavev* 


“<took from the cities,” not as usual 
“‘chose as a yépas ééarperdv,” the men- 
tion of which comes afterwards (334). 
The attribution to the king of the right 
to divide the spoil, instead. of to the army 
at large, seems to be a peculiarity of this 
book ; see A 162, II 58, compared with 
367 below. 

333. 8d with dacdcxero, ‘‘the smaller 
part he divided, but the greater he kept.” 

334. For &\Aa Bekk. conj. dooa, in- 
geniously but needlessly. moAAd is so 
much the uppermost idea in the speaker’s 
mind that he naturally passes to his 
next theme, matpa, as though he had 
not just mentioned it: in fact he has 
introduced it in 333 merely as a foil to 
the od\d, and not for its own sake. 
There does not seem to be any particular 
distinction between dpiories and Bacr- 
dfjes. | 

336. &oxov, an expression used merely 
invidiae caussa; for he contemplates 
marrying a Thessalian maiden, 395 sq. 
Compare however T 298. 


337. Se in this sense only here in 
Homer ; elsewhere always xp7. 

339. 7 ob, ironical; ‘‘ was it not for 
Helen’s sake,” 7.e. were we brought 
hither on account of a stolen wife by 
one that is himself a wife-stealer ? 

342. tiv avrod, sc. ddoxov. A very 
rare use of the article in H. Cf Y 348, 
376, x 221. at’rod would be abrod in 
later Greek, and so Ptolemy of Askalon 
read here; but the compound reflexive 
pronouns are not known to H. We 
ought probably therefore to read tv for 
THY. 

345. éb el8dros, ‘‘let him not tempt 
me, now that I know him well.” 

349. Aristarchos read #Aacev éxroOe 
t&dpov, which best suits the usual repre- 
sentation of the moat as separated from 
the wall. 

354. yydv, a well-known landmark 
near the gate; EH 693, Z 237, A 170, 
H 22, etc. Of. the épweds in X 145, ete. 
$oov, so much and no more; cf. the use 
of récov, A 180, & 327. 
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vy ? to yA / / yo ¢ / 
év0a mor olov euive, mores € ev Expuyev oppny. 
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vov 8, met odk 6Oér\u Todemslewev “Exrope dlo, 
BA tN A 04 \ a fA) n 
avpiov ipa Aci péEas Kat Tact Veotow, 


/ 2\ a 2 \ id ry / 
vnnoas év vias, émnv adade TpoEepvoa, 
Brea, iv COednoOa Kal ai Kév Tov TA peur, 
Apu wan “EXAjomovtov em” ivOudevta Theovoas 360 


vias éuds, év & dvdpas épeccépevat pewaatas* 


oh \ / 
el 6 Kev evTAoinv dwn KAUTOS EvVOTLYyaLOS, 


part xe tpitat@ DOinv épiBwrov txoipnv. 
ore Sé poor dda TOAAG, TH KaANTTOY evOdSe Eppwv: 


ddnrov & évbévde x pucov Kar YaNKOV épuOpov 
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2O\ lal 2 ie / / 
nde yuvaixas évf@vous TroALOV TE olOnpov 


Ba ¢ > > if / / 7? y 

dfouat, doo’ eraxov yer yépas 5é jot, Os wep Edwxer, 
i 2 / ef uf > / 

adtis épuBpifwv édeto Kpetwv “Ayapeuvov 


-Atpeldns. 


dphaddv, dppa kal adrot emioKdGovrTar “Axacol, 


n be ’ > / e > NX 
TO TAVT AYOPEVELED, @S €7TLTE @, 
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7 es a Ba Be 2 / 
el twd mov Aavawy éts érretat éEaTraTnoeww, 


r\ 5) / 2 / 
QveV avavoeinv ET LELILEVOS. 


22 XN 2 , 
ovd av €fol YE 


/ Poe e 9\ A) 207 
TETNALN KUVEOS TEP EMV ELS WTA idéc bat: 


ovdé Té ob Bovrdads cuMppadcoopmat, ovSE wey Epyov* 


355. olov seems to be for otos olov 
(Dod.), ‘‘man to man.” (oloy is not 
used by Homer as an ady. = dmaé.) 

358. vyhoas vijas (a play on the 
sound ?), see 1. 137. 

359 = A358. dipeat, a complete ana- 
coluthon, natural enough in Achilles’ 
excited mood instead of efu or mAevoromat. 
The Hellespont seems to include the N.E. 
portion of the Aegaean sea. 

363. So in y 180 the voyage from 
Tenedos to Argos takes four days. Paley 
quotes Theocr. xiii. 29, where three days 
are spent in going from Phthia to the 
Hellespont. 

364. év0dSe ppwv, on my mad journey 
hither. See note on 0 239. 

365. &AXov, other than what I have 
at home. épv@pdv, only here epithet of 
xakbs (elsewhere aldo jvoy or v@poy) ; 
it possibly indicates that the metal was 
copper, not bronze, though little stress 
can be laid on Homeric indication of 
colour. See Gladstone, Juv. Mundi, p. 
530; Buchh., Hom. Real. ii. 321. But 
bronze seems to have received the name 
of copper in almost all early stages of 
civilization, Semitic and Egyptian as 
well as Indo-European (Schrader, p. 272). 


Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycenae 
and Hissarlik prove the existence of the 
metal and the alloy side by side ; so that 
we may conclude that yadxés covers both. 

366, wodtds: the natural colour of iron 
is light gray, as is seen in the fracture. 

367. The portion assigned him by lot, 
in common with the rest of the army, is 
bitterly contrasted with the yépas he 
received as commander. 8s mep @wxkeyv, 
see on 331. 

369. Observe the bitter emphasis with 
which Achilles repeatedly forces the 
name ’ArpelSys into the most emphatic 
place, 1. 3832, 339, 341, in significant 
contrast with Agamemnon’s reluctance 
to name Achilles. 

370. émoki{evTat, frown upon him. 
The next line is somewhat loosely added ; 
‘(I wish them to look upon him with 
disfavour), in case he may be expecting 
to outwit some other Danaan.”’ 

372. dva8elny emrepévos, compare 
‘he clothed himself with cursing like 
as with a raiment,” and A 149. 

373. Kiveds mep édv, even though he 
have the shamelessness of a dog; ef. 
kuvos Oumar’ éxwv, A 225, 

374. ob8é pev pyov, no, nor any deed : 


IAIAAOS I ts) 


> \ fe ’ >» te s\ S) lo 
éx yap nw amatnoe Kal HrLTEV' OVS dv er adtis 
> / ’ ve 

eEarrapout éréecow: ads O€ ol. 


> 4 / 

eppeT@* €x yap eb hpévas eideTO punTtieta Levs. 

> \ / na lal 

eyOpa 5é por Tod Sdpa, tia dé puv év Kapds aicon. 
xO 

ovd el pot Sexaxis Te Kal eixocdxKis Toca Soin, 


sé / € a Y4 ‘i 
Ooo TE Ol VOY ETL, Kal el TOOEY AAA yévOLTO, 


ovd b0° és “Opyopevdv trotwiccetat, odd’ dca OnBas 


UNG, / ee lal / b] / n 
byuTrTlas, 00t mrEicTa Somois ev KTHMATA KElTaL, 


WA oe / > 
al @ éxaroutrunoé elo, dunkdatoe © av éExdotas 


ae 4 2 a et Neos 
QVEPES eEoryvevot OUV l7TTOLOLVY KaAL oxer pi" 


+? YU La / / / / / 
ovd et por Toca Soin, baa Wapabds Te KOVUS TE, 


> / e BA \ > aN / t Meee J / 
Ove KEV HS ETL Oupov ewov Teices “Ayapéuvor, 


mpiv y amo wacav éuol Scpevas Ovparyéa ABBnv. 


Kovpnyv & ov yapuéw “Ayapeuvovos >Arpeidao, 
ovd et ypucein “Adpoditn KadXos épifor, 


épya © ’AOnvain yAavewrios icopapifor, 
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GXra Exnros 

380 

885 

390 


ovdé pv ws yapéw: 0 8 ’Ayaidy adrov édécOa, 


we must supply cuumpyé» instead of 
oundpdocoua (zeugma). 

375. 4Atrev, sinned against me: pe 
belongs to both verbs, as dd:ralyw regu- 
larly takes an accus. in H.; T 265, Q 
570, € 108, 6 378, etc. 

376. &dts 8€ ot, z.c. let him be content 
with that he has already done. &kn)os, 
“Jet him go unhindered to his fate,” or 
“out of my way,” contemptuously, as 
we say ‘“‘ about his business.” 

378. év kapds aloy, I hold him not 
worth a hair. kapés (which does not 
occur again) seems to be from xelpw, in 
the sense of a “‘cutting,’ ‘‘ chip.” 
atoa = ‘‘ proper measure,” see on A 418. 
(kapés was explained by the ancients as 
gen. of xp, death, or of Kdp, a Carian— 
Kapes Kammddoxes Kihuxes, rpla xdmma 
xdkiora—but then the shortening of the 
a is inexplicable. Another reading was 
éyxapos, explained Pecpés !). 

379. For the construction of this sen- 
tence compare x 61 sqqg. These are the 
only two passages where ov8’ ei begins a 
sentence: elsewhere it always takes up 
a preceding negative clause. The apo- 
dosis begins with 1. 386. 

381. Orchomenos in Boeotia, B 511, 
was the city of the Minyae (A 284), who 
were famed for their treasure and for the 
house in which, according to tradition, 


it was kept (see Pausan. ix. 36; Grote, 


x 


i. ch. vi. ; and Schliemann in J. H. S. 
li. 122-163). A mentions a variant 
*Epxopevdy here, which is perhaps right, 
as it is the form invariably found in the 
local inscriptions. See B 511.—This is 
the only mention of Egypt in the Iliad. 
The passage seems to allude to the height 
of Theban glory under the two first kings 
of the 22nd dynasty, about 930-900 B.c. 
If so, we have a terminus a quo for this 
book. The next line recurs in 6 127. 

382. Atyurrtas, trisyllable by synizesis, 
ef. ‘Iortavay B 537. 

383-4 look like an _ interpolation ; 
they are a terribly frigid interruption to 
Achilles’ fury (Heyne). éxéoras: supply 
mtdas from éxaroumrudos. H. does not 
use the singular ri\yn. ava is distribu- 
tive, 200 to each. 

386. meloe. MSS.; most edd. since 
Wolf read meloe’. The future is more 
positive and therefore perhaps more 
suited to Achilles’ frame of mind (La 
R.); but the parallel passage x 63, ovdé 
kev &s An~aww, isin favour of the opt. 
(see note on 379). The -e of the opt. 
termination -eve is very rarely elided. 

387. daroSdpevar AGBnv, a condensed 
expression for ‘‘ pays me the price of the 
insult” (in humiliation, not presents). 

388. See 146. ‘yapéw, future. It is 
indifferent whether we put a colon or a 
comma after “Arpeldao. 
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y a a te id 5) 
bs tis of T erréouxe Kal Os BaotdeuTEpos EOTLY. 
/ ee Nf 

yap 81) we cowae Geol Kal olkad (kmpat, 

> al / S / 
éreuta YUVAIKa YE PATTETAL AUTOS. 
av ‘EdAXdba te BOiny Te, 

7 / A 

of Te wToNleOpa pvovTas* 


ay 
IInreds Onv jot 
ronral “Ayauides eloly 
KoUpat aplaTHov, 


vA 3 Yj 
cdov hy « eed, pirnv Toorop GKOLTL. 
/ ™ / 
tvOa Sé pos pada ToddOV eTETTUTO Oupos aynvep 
lal Yd 
yijpmavTe LvNnoTHY ANOXOV; évKUlav AKOLTLY, 

/ vg 
athpace TépTrecOa, TA yépav éxtyjcato InAevs. 
od yap émol Aruyts dvtdatwv ov8 boa paciv 
"Troy exthoOas, éd vatopevov TTONEOpor, 

\ \ > ? > / \ 2.0 lal e > A. nr 
rd mplv em eiprvns, Tp éMew vias AXAaLOD, 
IN of / BINNS / ? \ as 
odd’ bca Adwvos 0vdds APNTOPOS EVTOS EEPY/EL, 
DoiBov ’ArdrAdwvos, UvAot eve TETPHETON. 
/ n 
Ancol ev yap Te Boes Kat ipia pnra, 
SS e Ys bé Ace Oa / . 
krntod Sé Tplrodés Te Kal inTrav Eavla Kapnva 
dv8pos 5&8 ux mwardwv €dOeiv ovTe NEeioT?) 
wf? ¢ / ? Aiea 4 > / ee > / 

oO? édrern, erred dp Kev dpelretat Epxos ddovTor. 
if / / ii fal N; @é > / 

untnp yap Té we hyo, Vea Oerus apyvporrefa, 


LAIAAO® I (tx) 


395 


400 


410 


392. Bitterly ironical; ‘‘one that 
suits his rank and is more royal than I.” 
For comparatives which have a substan- 
tive to represent the positive, see H. G. 
§ 122. 

393. odwor, see onl. 424. 

394, yopéooerar MSS. ; Aristarchos 
ye pdooerar, where the ye means “‘a 
wife, as far as that is concerned” with 
the emphasis of contempt: pacoerat, 
will seek me out (udoua). This sense 
is not elsewhere found ; but yauéooerar 
would be equally unique, the mid. being 
elsewhere always used of the bridegroom, 
and the rhythm of the text is far better 
than that of MSS., which has the objec- 
tionable trochaic caesura in the fourth 
foot. 

395, ‘EAAdSa, in the restricted Ho- 
meric sense, a district of Thessaly. B 
683, etc. But see on 447, 

396. psovrat, protect, defend their 
citadels, as semi-independent chiefs. 
From opv- = cepF, A 216. The v is 
short, as K 259. 

397. é€@éopt, so Aristarchos; MSS. 
€dédoyuu. The unfamiliar form of the 
subj. in -ue was generally corrupted by 
copyists ; see on A 549, 

398. érérovro, was set upon marrying, 


i.e. before sailing for Troy. yhpavti, 
al. yjuavra. Both would be Homeric. 

401. d&vrdévov is used like a substan- 
tive, ‘‘an equivalent”; representing the 
whole of the next two clauses. 

402, éxrfjo Oar (Attic xex7.), perf. infin. 
here used to represent the plpf.; the 
direct constr. would be goa *INos €xrnTO0, 
“‘ysed to possess.” For the wealth of 
Troy see D> 288, 2 543. 

404. aphrep, the archer, éxyBddos. 
Pytho, the later Delphi, is named B 519, 
dX 581, and the oracle of Apollo there 
6 80 (Aduvov ovddv). For the wealth 
which acewmulated in temples see B 549, 
© 203, y 274, «346. 

406. Antrrof, to be gained by forays 
in war; kryTol, by peaceful means, barter 
or gifts. See on 125. 

407. For the pleonastic use of kdpnva 
(as we talk of so many ‘‘ head of oxen,” 
though not of horses), ef. Y 260, Body 
UpPOiwa Kapnva. 

408. mad édOetvy, sc. dare m. €NO. 
AetorH, a curious by-form of nor, 
which Diintzer would read here, with 
short 7, as we sometimes have dy7jios 
(Gers) (OR vAttionete: 

_ 409. €\erH, a general word, of acquir- 
ing by any means; here answering to 
xTntol above. 
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dry Gadias Khpas “pepewev Oavato.o TéXoo be. 

el pev K avOe peveoy apo TONY cpcbtpucix opie, 

@AETO MEV [LOL voaros, aTap Kréos abOiTov érras: 

et O€ Kev olxad txape Pirnv és twatpiSa yaiar, 

@AETO poor KEéos ea OAov, ert Snpov Sé pou aid 415 
[eooetat, o0dé Ké pw OKA TédOS BavdToLo Kuyeln. | 


\ > oN a Yj 
kal & av Tols ddNoLow eyo TapapvOnoalyny 
x” oe > / > \ > / MZ Vg 
oiKad amomelewy, rel ovKEeTL OneTE TEKULOP 
} / > n 
‘INiou aitrewis: para yap éGev etptora Leds 


tal e\ e Ui / \ / 
xelpa env uTTEpecxe, TEOapanKace Oé raoi. 420 
> ane o sy >/ > / > a 
adr vpels méev Lovtes apiaTtnecow ’Ayatov 
=) / > i \ sh / > \ / 
ayyerinv amopacbe — 70 yap yépas éotl yepovTav —, 

> Ui lel 
ofp adArnv dpadlwvrar evi dpect pAtw apelva, 
ica / nif / \ Xx > lal 
nH Ke obw vids Te con Kal adv "Ayatdv 
a 14 n 

vnvolw ems yhahupys, éret ov odhiow Oe y étolwn, 425 
ip vov éppaccarto, éwed atrounvicartos. 
Doimé S ade wap’ dupe pévov KataxounOnro, 


411. Je. there are two fated ways by 
which I may pass through life ; one (éy, 
412) short and glorious, the other (dé, 
414) long and unhonoured. We do not 
elsewhere find that Achilles has such a 
choice in his power ; in A 352 he claims 
that since his life mst be short it ought 
to be glorious as well. 

412. dpdipaxopat with accus. in local 
sense, as Z 461, IL 73, = 208: also with 
gen. O 391, II 496, = 20; and dat. II 
526, 565. 

413. ero, aor., perhaps as referring 
to the moment of choice: ‘‘from that 
moment my return is forbidden me.” 

414, tkopt, so A, all other MSS. txw- 
oat, Which is not improbably a relic of 
the original reading tkopot eqv, where 
éjv = mine own, see on A 393 (Brugman). 
If tkwue is an aor. the active voice is 
unparalleled, and if it is a present the c 
should be long. The objection to Brug- 
man’s reading is obviously that éqv would 
have been changed not to @iAnv but to 
éunv (which Bentley actually conjectured). 

416. Athetized by Ar. and expunged 
by Zen., as a weak tautology, interpolated 
from the supposed necessity of giving a 
verb to the last clause of 415—a frequent 
source of interpolation. 

418. Shere, a future with present form, 
see X 431 Belowa. ‘* Ye will never find” 
(as Téxpwp "IAlou etpwow, H 31). 

422. ‘‘Declare openly my answer, for 


so to do is the privilege of counsellors,” 
sc. to speak openly. amdépacbe, like 
amoarety 309. 

424, ody, the reading of most MSS., 
with ods in 681, and cdwcr 393, is 
defended by Mangold in Curt. Stud. vi. 
199, and Bekker, H. B. i. 49. The 
question is however one of great difficulty. 
A reads oéw here, but céys in 681, where, 
according to the Scholia, Ar. gave at 
different times cogs and caws. We have 
the stem ow- in owovres « 430, cdecxov 
© 363, and cégw in € 490; but all the 
other Homeric forms are from the non- 
thematic cdwu, which would form cadys 
(sags) in the 2d pers. subj., as Ar. read 
in 681, and cdwo. for the 3d plur, as 
Apio read in 393, but would require 
cawy for the 3d sing. If we are to read 
ody and odws they can only be explained 
as optatives from the thematic forms 
ga6-01, ca6-o1s, with interchange of quan- 
tity from the contracted forms cdot, 
owo.s, but for this there is no sufficient 
analogy. 

425, érolpn (conn. by Curt. Ht. 526 
with éTE0s, erupos, Skt. sat-vas In sense 

‘‘yeally existing,” z.e. present, at hand) 
seems here to mean “ brought to reality,” 
z.e. successful, as we say “realized.” & 
53, @ 384. 

426. Jue. the plan of sending this 
embassy tome. dtropnvicayros: for the 
force. of dzro- see on B 772. 


308 IAIAAO® I (ax) 


AN 4 
Shpa por év vHnEToL pirny és matpld émnrae 


/ > 


Te 2 BA / ” 3” 
aijpiov, hv eOeAjow avayKn S od ti pw ako. 


w@ >, , lal 
ds &pad’, of & apa TAVTES AKNY EYEVOVTO TLOT?) 430 


a > Y. 
pdOov ayacoapevos Mada YAP KPATEPHS ATEELTFED. 
dre Sé 57) peTeevTrE yépov imanratra Poivié 

\ Ms 
Sdxpu’ avarpyoas’ TEpl Ya 


UA x 
“ef pev 01 VOTTOV YE META 


p dle vnualv "Ayarav* 
pect, padi "Ayirned, 


“i ti, \ a - 
Bddrcat, ovdé TL TAaUTAY dpovew vynvot Gojow 435 


a \ / 4 nr 
mop éOédeus aidnrov, érrel YONOS euTrece GUL, 

an > lal / i / 
abs dp erevt’ dd celo, pirov Tékos, avOe AeTrony 
> ¢ / \ 
olos; col dé p’ érremrre yépov imnmnhata IInXevs 
” a ef ee NS) Dé/ 7A rf , 
pate TB, dte o ex Pins “Ayapepvove TepT Ey 


/ ¢ y 
piruov, o¥ Ta e500" Opotiov TroEMoLo 440 


ov8’ ayopéwy, va 7 avdpes dpumpeTrées TeNeDovaw* 
robverd we Tpoenke, SiWacKEepevat Tade TATA, 
pvOwv Te PyThp ewevae TpPNKTHpa TE Epyov. 

bs dv erreur’ amd ceto, pldov TéKkos, OdK EPEhouwe 


/ \ SEEN a 
NelrrecO’, oS ef KEV pros UTTOTTALN Beds avTos 445 


nan > 7 A f ¢ 4 
ynpas emoEvoas Ojncew véov 8@orTa, 
olov &re mpatov Aimov “EAAdda KadNuyvvatKka, 
/ iy, \ A ig x @) iS 
devyov veixea TaTpos ApuyTopos UppErLodo, 


431. Qaréeurev here may mean either 
“spoke out” as 309, or ‘“yefused their 
offers” as generally. 

433. avamphoas, ‘‘making his tears 
well up”: see note on A 481. 

434, pera ppeot BaAAcan, art pondering 
over, is to be distinguished from €vt pect 
BddrecGar, to lay to heart, e.g. A 297. 

436. &(8mdrov, ‘making invisible,” 
destroying. See on B 318. 

437. urolyynv in passive Sense, as 
often. ad oeto, far from thee. 

438. trepre = rhumrov ESwke, made me 
thy companion, ‘Cescort.” Paley and 
Diintzer would read col & dw’ éeure, 
which seems better. 

440, dporlov, “levelling”: see note 
on A 315. 

441, The re is gnomic, Compare 
dyopyy Kvdidverpay, A 490. 

444, Repeated from 437, &v going 
with the verb, as there, and not with 
és, which virtually = wherefore (lit. in 
which way, or rather, in that way), like 
the later wore. 

446, yfjpas éroficoas, having stripped 
off my old age from me. The metaphor 


is no doubt that of smoothing away the 
wrinkles. For this idea as implied in 
“yfjpas compare its curious use by Aristotle 
to mean ‘‘the cast skin of a serpent,” 
Skt. Gardjus (Curt. Ht. no. 180). 

447, An attempt to reconcile the 
different statements in Homer about 
Amyntor lands us in hopeless confusion. 
In K 266 we have an ’Apiytwp ‘Opuevtons 
in Eleon, and in B 500 we find Eleon in 
Boeotia; but here Amyntor’s kingdom 
is ‘EMds. But according to the regular 
Homeric usage, ‘Eds is part of the 
kingdom of Peleus. We must assume 
therefore (1) that ‘EN\ds is here used in 
a wide sense, to include all N. Thessaly, 
where we find ’Oppévioy (B 734) ; Eury- 
pylos, who came thence, was according to 
the legend grandson of Ormenos, his 
father Euaimon being Amyntor’s brother. — 
(2) The discrepancy with K can only be 
reconciled by assuming the existence of 
another Eleon or another Amyntor. 
Demetrius of Skepsis read here ’Opuéviov 
roUpmdrov, according to Strabo and Eu- — 
stath., instead of ‘H\\dda KadduyivaiKa, — 
but this looks like a mere conjecture. ¥ 
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oe 
6s jou TadAaKldos TeptyooaTo KANULKOMOLO, 


x > \ i 
THY avTos dir€ecKev, aTiyualerke 5 AKOLTLY, 


450 


fl he if . € 8 >\ > UA Md. 
MnTEp EnV’ nO aleY EME ALOTDETKETO YOUYwV 


Tadrrakios Tpomuyjvat, Ww eyOnpeve yépovTa. 

lal / » 
TH wiOduny Kai épeEa: tratnp & euds adtix’ diabels 
TOMA KaATHPATO, oTUYyEpas O emEKEKET "Epwods, 


if / e / 
Bn Tote youvacw oiaw épéccerOar irov viov 


455 


2 > Zr: an 
é& éuéOev yeyadta: Geol & érédevov érrapas, 

4 / 
Lebs te katayOovios kal érrawi epoepovera. 

N \ > \ / S- 2 / fal 
[Tov ev éy@ BovrAcevoea KaTaxTapev O&s yadKo' 

4 fa) ¢ A 

avXra tis Gbavatov Tadcev OOD, os p évl Oup@ 


Sypou Once hatw Kal dveidca TOAN avOpsdrror, 


460 


@s py Tatpopovos pet “Ayatoiow Kareoiunv.| 


449, maddakl8os, on account of his 
concubine: this causal genitive is com- 
mon after xéecda and similar verbs, and 
is here particularly natural in connexion 
with sept. 

451. yotvev is frequently thus used 
with verbs of praying: it is a pregnant 
construction, and we must supply AaBuy 
or the like from uocécxero. See note 
on A 500. 

452. mpouryfvat: the force of the pre- 
position is not quite certain. Perhaps 
it means ‘‘in preference to,” ‘‘ taking 
the advantage of’ my father. 

453. We are told by Eustathius that 
an Alexandrian Bowdler, one Aristode- 
mos, emended this passage into 77 ov 
mibouny, 00d epéa! dioGels, suspecting, 
ef. A 561. 

454. The Erinyes appear here in their 
proper function, as upholders of the 
moral order, and especially as guardians 
of parental rights. But though the 
Erinyes are appealed to, Hades and 
Persephone carry out the curse; while 
below, 569 and 571, the exact converse 
occurs. Asin the latter case the ’ Epis 
is distinctly spoken of as a person, not 
a curse in the abstract, it seems difficult 
not to identify it with the nether gods, 
so that Hades and Persephone would be 
themselves the ’Epwves in so far as they 
were acting to maintain the right order 
of things. 

455. ebéooer Par (from é6, sad, root of 
i¢w), transitive, as m 443, that he might 
never seat upon his knees any dear son 
begotten of me; i.e. he prayed that I 
might be for ever childless. otow per- 
haps however means ‘‘mine,” which 


gives a far more natural sense: A 393. 
Didymus mentions a variant éuotou, 
a may be only an explanation of 
this. 

457. érawy occurs only as an epithet 
of Persephone, and only in this book 
and « and X of Od. It is explained 
either = aivj, terrible; or, 7 atvos 
éreott, ‘‘highly praised,” as Pers. is 
also called dyavj and ayv7. But the 
former seems decidedly preferable. The 
Scholia mention a variant, or rather 
gloss, én’ atr@, which suggested to 
Buttm. the correction ém’ aivy, where 
ért will be an adv., ‘* besides” ; but this 
is very weak. 

458-461 are not found in any MS., 
and were first introduced by Wolf from 
Plut. (de Aud. Poetis, 8), who expressly 
says, 6 wey oby ’Aplarapxos fete Tatra 
ra éxn hoBnOels—shocked, that is, at 
the terrible crime with which Phoinix 
charges himself. Ia R. however points 
out that the expurgation cannot be due 
to Aristarchos, inasmuch as our MSS. 
represent the vulgate of the Alexandrian 
period, and not the Aristarchean recen- 
sion of it; so that they must have dis- 
appeared previously. The connexion is, 
to say the least, not damaged by their 
absence. The sentiment of the lines is 
too thoroughly Homeric, however, especi- 
ally in the reference to public opinion 
as the ultimate moral sanction, to let 
us believe that they were invented by 
Plutarch, or even in, much less after, 
the Alexandrian period. 

460. Cf. Z 351, véuecty te kal aioxea 
TOAN avOpwTur. 

461. ds ph is epexegetic of the previ- 
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Vy be oes \ SN 
BO? ewol odxére rdurrav épntver év dpeot Oupos 
if a 
TaTpOS YMouevolo KATA meyapa atpwopac bat. 


ay 


Ns 33: \ 27 
7 pev Toda erat Kal averriot apis EovTES 
a / / 2 / 
avTovD NiTaopEVOL KATEPHTUOV EV pMEYApOLoL, 


465 


ToAAd S& idua pipra Kal eidlrrodas EXuKas Bods 
txhatov, morrol S& ates ParéOovtes adouy 
ebopevos Tavvovto Sia proyods ‘Hdaicroro, 


lal / 
modnov & éx Kepdmov webu miveto Toto yEepovTos. 


Sn, D 2 > EEA \ is y : 
ELVAVUNES dé MoU app avuT@ Tapa VUKTQAS lavOV 


470 


/ ht! 14 = he > + 
of wey aperBopevor urakas éxov, ovE TOT Eo BH 


n Wg Ni € 3 al 7 ) / WU 
TUP; ETEPOV MEV UT aLvO0v0on EVEPKEOS Quays, 


ddrro & évt mpodopo, mpdcbev Gardmovo Ovpawr. 


GAN Ore St Sexdtrn pou emnrvOe vdE epeBevyn, 


lal / - 
Kal TOT éyo Oardpoto Ovpas TuKLVaS apapvias 47 


pn€as é&fNOov, kal brrépPopov épkiov avdijs 


ous line, and goes with évl Ouu@ OijKev, 
‘cave me the thought, ‘let me not be 
ealled.’” So Hentze, and cf. T 453. 

464, % pév is the later kalro, lit. 
‘true, that they kept me.” 

465. avrod, there where I was: with 
KaTEp?TvoV. 

466. eiAlroSas must mean volventes 
pedes, 1.€. expressing the fact that ‘‘ each 
foot as it is set forward describes a 
segment of a circle” (Merry on a 92). 
€\ukas was generally taken by the 
ancients to mean ‘“‘black” {see A 98). 
Ameis would refer it to root A *¢ shin- 
ing, sleek” (see note 7zbid.), which is 
not improbable. The most usual ex- 
planation is that which must have -been 
accepted by the author of the Hymn. 
Mere.—not a bad authority in such a 
matter—Bdas .. . Kepdecow éNKTds, 7.e. 
with ‘‘crumpled,” twisted horns. This 
best suits the sense of the root Fedu-, 
but the omission of any explicit mention 
of horns is as strange as if we should 
speak of a ‘crumpled cow.” 

468. ‘‘ Were stretched to singe in the 
flame of Hephaistos.” tavdovro, sc. on 
long spits, see 1. 213. ebdpevor (root ws, 
to burn), in order to burn off the bristles 
and prepare them for cutting up. For 
odd ‘Ho. cf. w 71, P 88, B 426, 
Phoinix’ friends endeavour by these 
festivities to distract him from his 
thought of flight. 

470, Yavov, like soldiers on watch ; 
see on 325, mapa goes with the verb ; 


it is not used by Homer as a preposition 
in temporal sense (‘‘ dy nights,” Paley). 
elvavvxes should be an adverb, formed, 
but not correctly, on the analogy of 
eivderes, where the -es is part of the noun 
stem érec- (€reos = Erecos). It is how- 
ever possible to make it a nom. pl., on 
the analogy of rprratos #AOev, etc., where 
the adjective however is regularly used 
to express a point, not duration, of time. 
avTo@, my person, expressing the close- 
ness of the watch. 

472. The Homeric house had two 
al€ovoat or colonnades ; one in front of 
the uéyapov, the other, facing it, along 
the wall which divided the avd} or court- 
yard from the street. The latter is here 
meant by aldovcyn avAfis; it is possible 
indeed that it may have run round more 
than one side of the avA7. The former 


appears to have been a vestibule leading ~ 


to the uéyapov, but not extending the 
whole width of the latter ; at the sides 
were small chambers, in one of which 
it would seem that Phoinix slept. The 
whole of this structure, chambers and 
al@ovea together, no doubt formed the 
mpddouos. Hence we find that visitors 
regularly have a bed made up for them 


dm’ aldovon, and are also found sleeping in . 


the mpddouos, see Q 643 compared with 
673, and 6 296 with 802. Reference 
should be made to Schliemann’s Tiryns, 
pp. 201-236, and plan ii., which appears 
to settle this disputed question beyond 
doubt. 
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pela, KaSwv hvrakas 7 avdpas Suds Te yuvaixas. 
hedyov éreit amavevbe Sv ‘EXAdbos evpuxopoLo, 
DOinv & eEtxounv épiBoraxa, wntépa wjrowv, 


és India dvayd’: 6 dé pe Tpdppav b7rédexTo, 


480 


/ f ? ss a fal 

Kal we hirno, ws el Te TaTHp ov Traida hidnon 
lal / n 

fodvov THrAUVYETOV TOAAOLoW él KTEATETOW, 
/ mp} \ 4 

Kal mw adverov €Onke, wordy Sé mor WTrace Aaov* 


lal > , 
vaiov 8 écyatuyy BOins AorOrecow avdcoowr. 


vy nr / fal an 
Kai oe TocovTov eOnKa, Oeois émueixen’ “AyidrEd, 


poke a / > 
éx Oupod diréwv, érrel ovK éOédecKes Gp arM 


| ae lee 8 faye 9 Sea Li A 
OUT €S O@LT LEVAL OUT EV MEeyapolat Tacac bat, 


/ re. He ieee Wed ° \ / 
mplv y bte bn o em emoiow éyo youvecou xablicoas 


Bg SEA \ \ Bs > / 
Ovrou T aATalLl TPOTAaL@Y Kal OlVOV ETLTYODV. 


/ / lal 
TONAGKL fot KaTédevoas él oTHOETOL YITOVA 


490 


/ > / a 
olvov aroBrvlwv év vnmién adeyewvy. 


e > \ \ / / 
@s éml gol wada ToAAa Tabov Kal TONG Moynaa, 


\ / 7 lA / 
Ta hpovéwy, 6 pot ov Te Beol yovov éEeTéXevov 
> > nr > \ \ n lal lal 
é& éued? GAGA oé Taida, Oeois émuetxen “Aytdred, 


/ vA / > b / \ > uf: 
TOLEVLNV, VA [Ol TOT GELKEa NOLYOV ALUVNS. 


495 


AN, “Axired, Sapacov Oupoy péyav: ovd€ Ti ce Xp? 


\ 5S 
pyres Hrop exew* oTpeTTol dé Te Kal Geoi avToi, 


477. peta, Sia 7d THs vedrynTos avOos, 
Schol. But perhaps there should be no 
comma after peta, that we might join 
peta Nabe. 


480. és, into the house of. So ¥ 36, 
etc. 
482. rndvyerov, see 1.143. The force 


of the word here is given by Merry (6 
11): ‘‘a father’s increasing fondness for 
an only son is described: he is the heir 
of (émt) large possessions, and the father’s 
love for him grows as the chance of 
haying other sons diminishes ; the eld- 
est being already in early manhood.” 

485. tocotrov %Onka, lit. ‘‘made thee 
as great (as thou now art),” ze. reared 
thee to manhood. This is inconsistent 
with the legend of Achilles’ education 
by Cheiron (A 831), and seems therefore 
a sign that the Phoinix-episode is an 
independent composition, not given by 
the legend. 

487. Offended at the idea of an infant 
in arms going to a banquet, Dtintzer 
conj. é6édecKov for -es in 486, “I would 
not accompany a friend to the feast.” 
This however does not suit the emphatic 


éyé in 488, though the line in other 
respects follows more naturally, As the 
text stands, we must consider mplv y’ 
ére 84, «.7.A., as substituted for the 7 
éuoi which would naturally follow éw’ 
GdAW. 

489. mpotapev, cutting thee the first 
morsel. émoyav, X 83, 494, ‘holding 
to thy lips.” - Compare the very similar 
passage, 7 442-4, 

491. otvov, partitive gen., lit. ‘‘ spirt- 
ing out some of the wine.” ddeyewy, 
troublesome, irksome helplessness. 

493, +r& is answered by 6 = Oru, “‘re- 
flecting on this (namely), that the gods 
were not minded (imperf.) to bring into 
being any offspring of mine own ;” see 
455. 

495. mrovedpny, ‘1 strove to make thee 
(imperf.) as mine own son.” dpivys, 
subj. instead of opt., because the wish 
still remains in force and should indeed 
be now in course of fulfilment. See A 
559, B 4. 

497, orperrot, capable of being bent 
by prayer ; O 208, orpemral pév Te ppéves 
écO\Gv. Of. 158. 
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al \ / > \ / / “ 
TOY TEp Kal pelCwv apEeTH TYLM Te Bin TE 
Kal ev Tovs Ovéecot Kal EVyoOAHs ayavnow 
a EPPS 
AoiBH Te Kvlon TE TApATpOTOT avOpwtrot 
¢ he Me / NX c / 
Niooomevot, OTE KéV TLS UTTEPHANN Kal aLapTy. 
\ lal / 
Kal yap Te ALTAaL etor Atos Kovpat peyaroro, 
lal / 2 Haat) , 
yoral Te pucal Te TapaPrOTés T ofGarpo, 
/ / lo 
al pa te Kal petoTic®” atns adéyouot Kiotcat. 
/ ‘2 
» & aTy abevapn Te Kal apTimos, ovvEeKa Tacas 
/ rn > 5 
modnrov vmexrrpobées, POdver SE TE Tacav éT7 aiav 
is pie B) , (S 05 fe > / 
Brartovc avOpérovs: at & éEaxéovtas oricco. 
a by \ 3 > , 
ds pev T aidécetas Kovpas Atos adooor Lovcas, 
Ni \ Vee) 2 / 2 > / 
Tov O€ bey Ovnoay Kal T ExAvoV EevEapEVOLO* 
a an ft 
ds 06 K avnVnTaL Kal TE OTEPEDS ATrOEITN, 
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Ye 


500 


510 


498. dperh, majesty, supremacy in the 
widest sense. Homer seems never to 
use the word for moral excellence. 

499, kal péev tots, yet even them 
prayers can bend (how much more 
should prayers move weak men !) 

502-12. This remarkable passage is 
unique in Homer, where nothing else 
resembling an allegory occurs. It has 
been proposed to regard the Acrat here 
not as an allegory, but as a personitica- 
tion ; the primitive mind is always in 
the habit of regarding all forces, moral 
as well as intellectual, as sentient and 
active persons. This is undoubtedly the 
case with “Ary, who is personified in T 
91, 188, and elsewhere ; and even with 
érea mrepoevra, which are conceived as 
winged beings flying like birds from 
man to man. But in the present case 
personification has passed into con- 
scious allegory ; at least the epithets in 
503 seem to be susceptible of no other 
explanation. The passage falls into 
two parts—502-507 give the position of 
the offender; he is surprised by the 
sudden coming of "Ary, who makes him 
sin; sin is followed by the Acral, who in 
this connexion virtually mean penitence, 
prayers for forgiveness. 508-512 refer 
to the person injured, and the responsi- 
bility thrown upon him by his enemy’s 
request for pardon. If he hearkens to 
the suppliant, the ‘‘quality of mercy 
blesseth him that gives”; if he denies 
roughly, the prayers refused become a 
curse to him. 

502. The re is gnomic, as so often. 
Atds Kodpat, because Zeus is the god of 


suppliants ; and also, perhaps, to explain 
their power over the other gods (497-501). 

503. The epithets are transferred from 
the attitude of the penitent to his 
prayers.  Xdatl, because of his reluct- 
ance to go to ask pardon (pede Poena 
claudo, generally quoted here, is quite 
different): puoal, from his face wrinkled 
with the mental struggle: tapaBA@mes 
ép8ahuo, because he dares not look in 
the face him whom he has wronged. 

504. kat belongs to the whole clause, 
and gives an additional touch to the 
picture. dAéyovor is best taken closely 
with kvotoat, ‘‘make it their business 
to go after Ate.” The construction is 
thus analogous to that of ¢aveu, etc., 
with the participle (so Nigelsbach on B 
398). 

505. Z.e. man is swift to sin, but slow 
to repent ; the wrong act is done and 
over long before any thought of penitence 
has time to arise in the mind. 

506. trexmpobée, lit. runs forward out 
from among them all. For @davev with 
long a see ® 262. 

508. aiSéorerat, subjunctive. decov 
lovoas, when offered by the repentant 
offender, 

509. It is not of course quite exact to 
say that Prayers hear a man’s prayers: 
what is meant is that they, as representa- 
tives of the heavenly powers, ensure a 
man’s prayers being heard. ev€apévoro, 
the regular Homeric phrase; so most 
MSS. Cf. A 881, ete. Aristarchos read 
edxoévoto, which is unusual in this 
sense; the pres. part. regularly means 
‘*hoasting.” 
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512. r@ is emphatic, that Ate may 
come upon Aim, as before upon the man 
who had wronged him. This is exactly 
illustrated by the case of Achilles. He 
suffers Ate (.e. puts himself in the wron g) 
by refusing Agamemnon’s humiliation, 
and pays the penalty in the death of 
Patroklos. 

513. Lit. “‘provide thou that honour 
may attend upon the prayers” (of Aga- 
memnon). The respect due to the divine 
quality of repentance, rather than the 
mere prayer for forgiveness, is here made 
the motive which influences men to re- 
lent, as indeed it really is. Phoinix 
says, ‘admit into thy soul that reverence 
which bends the minds even of the best.” 
Others translate, ‘‘grant to the request 
of these Acraé that honour (sc. Agamem- 
non’s honourable gifts) niay be bestowed 
on thee.” But this is not the natural 
connexion of the words (as no gol is 
expressed) : it does not suit the drift of 
the allegory, and leaves no force in the 
emphatic antithesis cal oJ... doy 
mep; and the purely abstract sense of 
tym is not so serious a consideration as 
it would be in an older portion of the 
poems. 

515. yap implies “you may do so 
without disgrace.” ‘‘ Forif Atreides were 
not offering thee gifts and promising thee 
more hereafter” (7.¢. in 135 sqq.).. + , 
<¢ J would not be the one to bid thee,” 
ete. Agamemnon’s liberal offerings not 
only guarantee his sincerity, but would 
make Achilles’ change of attitude honour- 
able by their publicity. 

516. émutadedds is referred by Ameis, 


Diintzer, etc., to root Ped- to swell, of 
6-péd-dw, ete.: the fa = dud being in- 
tensive, see 525 émufdpedos xbdos = 
‘very swelling anger.” The word occurs 
elsewhere only £330, émifapedds peveaver. 
519. 8.Sot, offers, like dvdols, 1. 164. 
520. This is yet another proof of the 
sincerity of Agamemnon’s penitence. 
522. édéyéys,- dishonour, bring to 
shame; so ¢ 424, and the subst. éeyxos 
= disgrace. This sense is purely Homeric. 
523. wé8as, 2.¢. their journey hither. 
This however seems much rather a 
Tragic than an Epic use ; ¢.g. ov TAT pos 
podov rodt, Eur. Hipp. 661. Cf. “ How 
beautiful are the feet of them that 
preach.” There are many reasons for 
suspecting the following passage to have 
been tampered with; and this use of 
36des may indicate the first line of the 
interpolation (so Paley). The whole 
episode of Meleager is very confused in 
detail, though it may be greatly simpli- 
fied by leaving out two passages, and 
only a disproportionately small part of 
it has any bearing upon Phoinix’ argu- 
ment—namely, the fact that Meleager’s 
Ate was turned upon himself in that he 
had to run the risks of war without 
receiving the reward (597-599). It un- 
doubtedly looks as though a quite dis- 
tinct Epic ballad, most interesting in 
itself, had been not very skilfully grafted 
into this already long speech on account 
of a general similarity between the 
relations of Achilles to Agamemnon and 
Meleager to Althaia ; and then 597-599 
had been added to give a plausible con- 
nexion with the argument. 
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524. tdv mpdo Gey is in apposition with 
avdpav npdwy. For xdéa cf. 189 and B 
486. ott, 7.c. we have heard of such 
conduct on the part of heroes of the old 
time. 

525. This is the only case in H. of 
Ste kév with the opt. It is however 
sufficiently defended by the use of the 
opt. after el Kev, 

526. ‘‘They were to be won over by 
gifts and persuasion.” S8wpyrtds is ar. 
Aey. in H.: mapdppyros recurs only N 
726 in the sense of ‘‘ persuasive.” 

527. pépynpar with accus. as Z 222, 
It is hard to see why Phoinix should 
adopt the confidential tone of 528, 

529. Oineus the Aitolian, king of 
Kalydon, married Althaia, daughter of 
Thestios, king of the Kuretes. The two 
tribes combined to slay the wild boar 
that ravaged Kalydon, but fell out over 
the division of the spoils, which Meleager 
wished to assign as dpicreta to Atalanta ; 
but the sons of Thestios, indignant, had 
taken it from her, for which Meleager 
slew them, and was therefore cursed by 
his mother Althaia, their sister. It will 
be seen that the story as given in the 
text is only very partially told, although 
533-549 and 557-564 (or rather 572) are 
inserted, to the damage of the connexion, 
to explain the circumstances out of which 
the quarrel had arisen. In any case the 
story must be read continuously thus: 
529-532, 550-556, 573-599. It will be 
observed that the fire-brand with which 
Meleager’s life was bound up is incon- 


sistent with the present legend: nor is 
Atalanta mentioned. 

531. Kadv8évos (a sort of “causal” 
gen.) after dutvecOa, as M 155, 179, N 
700. For the Aitolians see B 638-644, 
The Kuretes are said to be a tribe who 
first inhabited Aitolia side by side with 
the Aitolians proper, but were afterwards 
expelled by them and inhabited Akar- 
nania. They no not appear in the Cata- 
logue. For the name cf. T1193. It may 
however be distinct from the substantive 
koupyres, and be related to the Italic 
Curetes, “spearmen,” as Paley suggests. 

533. toto., sc. the Aitolians. The 
story suddenly goes back to the ovwm, 
and kal yap = “for it must be known.” 

534. @addtora, the harvest feast when 
the first fruits were offered to the gods 
in gratitude for the abundance (@dNw) 
of nature. youv ddefjs (v. = 57), on the 
fat of the garden-land. yourés is generally 
considered to be for yovF-os, a derived 
form of ydvu, ‘‘knee,” in the sense of 
“the hill” or “swell” of the garden ; 
that is, the part most exposed to the 
sun, and therefore the most fertile. 
But Hesych. explains yoviuw Torq, as if 
from yev- to produce, and this seems 
more reasonable, 


536. Avds Kotpy of Artemis, ¢ 151: 


elsewhere it almost always means Athene 
when used by itself. otk evonoey, 
“neglected,” deliberately. 

538. B8tov yévos, “bright” or “noble 
offspring,” whatever that may mean ; it 
is an equally strange expression whether 
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it be taken to mean Artemis or the boar. 
But Diintzer conjectures Qetov yévos, 
which is used of the Chimaira, Z 180, 
and this under the circumstances seems 
the best resource, though it is hard to 
see why the change can have been made. 

539. xAobvny, an obscure word. Apol- 
lon. derived from yAén and evvdfecban, 
‘‘dwelling in the grass,” ¢@e. wild. 
Others explained ‘‘entire” as opposed 
to castrated, and therefore more savage. 
But this is probably mére guess work. 
After &yptov Aristotle (Hist. An. vi. 28) 
continues the quotation ot6é égxer | Anpé 
ye oropdyy add ply UdAjevTe, which is 
apparently a confusion with «191, due to 
his quoting, as usual, from memory, and 
* cannot claim to be considered a variant. 

540. wv, ‘suo more,” like IL 260 
éprdualywow eGovTes. 

541. mpo0éAvpva, “by the roots,” lit. 
from the foundations onwards, like mpéppt- 
fos. SoK 153 and cf. rerpadédAvuvos, of 
a shield, with four layers of hide as 
foundation. In N 180, q.v., mpodéAvuvos 
seems to mean “ with the base forward,” 
i.e. firmly set upon the ground. 

542, GvOecr prdwv, either “fruit- 
blossom,” or “ blooming fruits”: a peri- 
phrasis like évdea molns, « 449 (so Ameis). 

546. éméByoe, ‘brought to the pyre,” 


just as we say “brought to the grave.” 
So mupijs émiBavra, A 99. 

547, “She brought to pass great noise 
and battle-ery over his body,” as to the 
disposal of the spoils. 

550. We now suddenly return to the 
war which arose out of the quarrel, in 
continuation of 532. 

552. relxeos ektoo ev seems to imply 
that the Kuretes, so far from besieging 
Kalydon, were themselves at first shut 
up in their walls, and could not meet 
Meleager in the open plain. This is a 
clear allusion to the position of the 
Trojans so long as Achilles fought, and 
emphasizes the parallel between him and 
Meleager. But we are left to supply a 
great deal more than is usually left un- 
expressed. in Epic poetry. 

553. eu xddos (T 16, X 94), on account 
of his mother’s curse, as is explained 
later on, 566. 

554, otSdve, makes to swell. Cf. 646. 

555. rou, “then,” begins the apodosis. 

556. Ketro, began to lie idle at home. 
&re above shews that this must be the 
meaning (= 178, etc.) ; but the writer of 
565 evidently took it to mean “‘lay in 
bed.” 

557. From here to 564 we have a 
digression which grievously interferes 
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with the narrative and sayours strongly 
of the genealogical poetry of the Hesiodean 
age. 

Idas the son of Aphareus had carried 
off Marpessa from her father Euenos 
(E’nvivy is a patronymic), but Apollo 
wished to carry her off from Idas; so 
the two came to fighting until Zeus 
separated them, and bade Marpessa 
choose which of them she would have. 
And Marpessa chose Idas, the mortal, for 
fear the god should prove unfaithful. 


562. They called her (se. Kleopatra) 
Alkyone because her mother (Marpessa) 
wept in the fashion (7.e. with the plaint- 
ive voice) of the Haleyon (kingfisher : 
the female when separated from the male 
is said to utter continually a mournful 
ery). The legend of Alkyone and Keyx, 
which sprang from the same source, is of 
course not referred to here. otrovéxovca, 
lit. having the fortune of the kingfisher. 
But this is all very strange and confused 
in expression, aris, which should be 
emphatic, especially in its prominent posi- 
tion at the end of the line, is used in the 
weakest possible sense, ‘‘ er mother”’; 
a use which can hardly be paralleled in 
Homer. év peydipotct seems to be a purely 
otiose addition. 


564. For kAai’ Ste Ar, read kdalev, 8 


? 
which is perhaps right. 


565. The next eight lines seem in- 
tended to lead back from the digression 
to the main story while supplying some 
details which Phoinix had omitted. 
twésowy, ‘‘digesting,” brooding over. 
Cf. A 81. 

567. moddd goes with 7paro, pdvoro 
as ‘‘causal” gen. with a&xéovea, For 
Kagtyvytoto (Arist.) others read Kac- 
yrnroto, as adj. ‘‘fraternal slaughter ” ; 
for ace. to the legend Althaia had several 
brothers killed. 

568. &ola, she beat the ground with 
her hands, to call the attention of 
the gods below. So Hera appealing to 
Tata and the Tires, tuace xObva yerpl 
maxelyn, Lynn. Apoll. ii. 162. 

569. See on 457. 

570, mpdxvu, lit. ‘knee - forward” 
(Paley), ze. on her knees. y for y of 
yovu seems due to the immediately fol- 
lowing liquid, cf. dpoddos, rdxvn. For 
mpo cf. mpdpprfos, mpoOé\uuvos, and see 
@ 460. (This appeal to Erinys has 
no apparent result except to deprive 
Meleager of the offered gifts.) The line 
is parenthetical. 

571. For Sépnev Odvarov ef. daluova 
dwow, O 166.  Hepodotris, walking in 
darkness : here and T 87 only. 

573. Tov 8é, the Aitolians: we suddenly 
return to the main incident, the siege of 
Kalydon. 
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575. What have the ‘‘ best priests” 
to do with the matter? It is not a 
religious question. The line looks like 
an interpolation for the sake of introduc- 
ing the explanatory but needless word 
Airwhayv. 

578. tésevos, a ‘‘severalty”’ taken 
from the public land. Cf. = 550, Z 194, 
M 313; and for mevtnkovrdyvov, K 351. 

580. tapécOar is added pleonastically, 
repeating éhécda. priv dpooww, 1.6. 
arable land unencumbered by trees. So 
dpoots Aeln, ¢ 134. 

582. Standing on the threshold of the 
chamber where his son had locked him- 
self in, and shaking the doors in his 
endeavour to force an entrance. 

583. youvotpevos is here of course only 
metaphorical, ‘‘ beseeching.” 

584. Kaolyvyrat, so Aristarchos. Al. 
kaclyyynro, in support of which Schol. 
A quotes B 641 to shew that Meleager 
had several brothers. 


586. kedvérarou, here ‘‘dearest,” the 
primitive sense of root xad- of x76-os, etc., 
to care; cf. kndecrat. Curt. Ht. no. 284. 

588. Until at last the missiles reached 
even to his own chamber. mplv y’ dre 81, 
as 488, M 437, and several times in Od. 

589. Batvov, were beginning to climb. 
évérpyfov, were trying to fire the city. 

593. dpabdver, duafoy moe’, lays in 
ashes. This passage (592-4) is quoted 
with slight variations by Aristotle, Ret. 
1b Ue 

594. For 7’ &Adou Zenod. read d7or. 

595. waka épya, all this sad story 
(especially no doubt the fate of the 
captive women). 

598. eéas & Ovpa, yielding to his own 
feelings (on hearing this appeal, and not 
to the drat of his mother, who had 
offended him). In this lies the point of 
the story. Meleager now has to pay for 
his stubbornness (512) inasmuch as he 
has to yield his point without the gifts 
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which would have made his relenting 
' honourable. (The context forbids us to 
take w Ouuq@ in the natural sense of “his 
wrath”: Paley suggests of Gypod.) 

599. Kal atrws, even so, without 
recompense. Fhoinix means of course 
that Achilles’ fate will be exactly the 
same if he persists in his refusal, 604-5. 

601. Phoinix seems to understand that 
Achilles’ threat of returning home was 
not seriously meant: as is clearly the 
case from 650. évradOa, thither, in that 
direction. The word occurs here only 
in H.: évrav@ot is found once in Il. (® 
122) and twice in Od. 

602. él 8mpous, ‘in consideration of 
these presents,” so best MSS. Aristar- 
chos, for some unknown reason, read 
émt dwpwv, which he (or rather Didymus) 
explained as = werd Sdpwr: but this 
seems quite untenable ; the preposition 
with gen. could only be taken temporally, 
‘*in the day of gifts,” while gifts are to 
be had. But as the gifts are in 515 
plainly made the motive why Achilles 
should relent, the text seems preferable. 
The short form of the dative (Sépas for 
dwpo.or), though rare, is not indefensible 
(see Introduction). 

603. Compare E 78, 
hyperbolical expression. 

605. tuys, apparently = honourable, 
as = 475; contracted from riujers, a very 
late form; cf. reyvAooa, 7110. It does 
not seem possible to take it as genitive 
of ripy. 


ete., for the 


607, &rra, a primitive word for father, 
no doubt formed from the early efforts 
of childish lips, like our “ dada.” It is 
found in this identical form in Latin, 
Skt. (atté in fem.), and Gothic; and 
slightly altered in old Bulgarian, Alba- 
nian, and Erse, ¢.e. in every main branch 
of the Aryan family. ‘‘Attam pro 
reverentia seni cuilibet dicimus, quasi 
eum avi nomine appellemus,” Paul. Apit. 
12. See Curt. Ht. no. 207. So P 561 
and several times in Od., -where it is 
always used by Telemachos to Eumaios. 

608. For xpe® with accus. and gen. 
see ]. 75. aloy, ‘by the justice (true 
measure, see A 418) of Zeus, which shall 
ever bo over me by the beaked ships so 
long as my breath is in my body.”  é€ev 
pe means ‘‘will never leave me”; ef, 
the frequent use of @duBos, xddos, tarvos 
éxe. At the same time we get a more 
natural sense, though with some violence 
to the order of the words, if we refer 4 
to rTiuijs, making gpovéw . alon a 
parenthesis: cf. «déos éye, P 143. So 
Schol. BLV. These words of Achilles 
seem to indicate that his determination 
to depart is a mere piece of rhetoric. 

612. ovyxe, “confound,” our collo- 
quial “do not upset me.” Achilles 
acknowledges the effect which Phoinix’ 
speech has had upon him. The text 
(given by all MSS.) seems to be a com- 
promise between éy) oriOecow axevur, 
read by Ar, and the édupduevos Kwuplfwv 
of Zenod. 


613. dépev xépuv, out of complaisance 


Ve iat i. 
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\ / vA I 
Tov purée, (va py rou atréxOnas pidréovTe. 


/ \ \ A 
Kanov ToL ody éwol TOV KNOdELY, Os K eue KHON. 


= > \ n 
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e edt a) / \ ) LA 
ovtos & ayyedéovot, cv O avTobs réEcCo wiuvov 


evvy eve waraky: awa S jot parvopéevnpuy 
fppacaopued’, 7 Ke vewped” ep’ tuérep’, 4) KE wevoper.” 


5 \ / 4 eek She Mt) / a fal 
7» Kal Ilatpoxi@m 6 y ém odpuct vedoe LWT} 


/ 
Dolvixe ctopécar TuKivov Aéxos, Opa TaxLoTa 


> x / / 
éx KALoins vooToLo pedolaTo. 


‘avtOeos Tehapoviddns peta w00ov Eertrev* 
 Svoyevés Aaeptiaddy, Torupnyav’ ’Odvaced, 


yy > , / i \ 
Yomev* ov yap poe Soxéet pvOoro TedhevTN 


lal I-——€ lal ~ 
THOSE Y 000 KpavéerOar: atrayyeidat Sé TayioTa 


a fal rn \ > > / / 
pn p00ov Aavaoior, Kat ovK ayabov Tep ova, 


‘/ n i 
ot TOU VUV EATAL TOTLOEY [LEVOL. 


dyptov ev otnBecat Béro peyadrrtopa Ovpor, 


oKETALOS, OSE pETATPETETAL idoTnTos éTAipwv 
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fel ay \ \ as 2 »” ” 
THS, } PLY Tapa vnvoly éeTlowev EEoxXOV adrw?, 
/ \ / / a 
ynrjs: Kal pév Tis TE KaTLYVHTOLO Povijos 
nN Xx 2 \ lal 
Town ov Tavdos édéEato TeOvNnaTos* 
Fae eS \ > / / > la / 378 y 
Kal p 6 pev év Snum pévet avTod, TOAN aToTicas, 


to A. 
A 572. 

616. This verse is expunged as mean- 
ingless by almost all recent editors 
(Heyne, Bekker, Déd., Ameis, Diintzer, 
Fisi, and Christ). But it is possible to 
explain it as a hyperbolical expression 
meant to be taken in irony rather than 
earnest: ‘‘ask what you will, even the 
half of my kingdom (but do not expect 
me to change my mind)”: only for the 
last clause he substitutes ‘‘these shall 
take my message,” ¢.¢. I do not recall it. 
jeCpopar does not occur again: but it 
would be a legitimate present of Eupope, 
for pep-j-oua, Hprv must be taken as 
neut. acc. used adverbially, ‘‘share my 
honour to the half.” 

617. déEeo, Ze ex-c-ec0, from the 
‘¢mixed” aor. édekdunv of *éxouar, like 
édvobunv. The imper. of the 2d (syn- 
copated) aor. (Aéxkro) would be dégo 
(Aexoo), like d€&o, T 10. So we have 
both dpceo and dpoo. 

620. émivetore dptor, he nodded (with) 
his head ¢o P. im silence... for Phoinix. 
Observe the four consecutive datives: 


So E 211, 874: and cf. Apa péper, 


instrumental, jussive, modal, and “com- 
modi.”  émwetoe, because he wishes to 
give a silent hint for departure to the 
envoys. 

625. ptOoro redevtH, the fulfilment of 
our errand. 000s is “a charge imposed,” 
as A 25. 

632. Tis, a man in general. Cf. Q 46. 
dovijos, so only A with Arist.: all 
other MSS. dévao0, kaovy. being perhaps 
taken as an adj. (see 1. 567); it would 
then be accented kacvyynroto. But the 
text is preferable. Cf. 2 335. “He 
accepts blood-money from the slayer of 
his brother or of his dead son.” Perhaps 
it is more natural however to make 
madds genit. after mowjy, by a slight 
change of construction, ‘‘ compensation 
for his dead son.” For the taking of 
blood-money see 2 498. 

634. The homicide, in consideration of 
this payment, is allowed to stay at home 
in peace, instead of having to fly into 
exile. his clear indication of a moral 
pressure upon the relatives of a murdered 
man to receive compensation instead of 
following up the blood feud is the first 
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Tod O€ 7 épntverat Kpadtn Kal Oupos aynvep 


Town deEapever. 


Uf / 
aol © aAXnkrov Te KaKkdy Te 


Ouuov évi oriOeccs Geol Oécav eivexa Kovpns 
oins. viv Oé To. érra Trapiayouev &€oy’ apictas > 
GNNG TE TOAN ert THOL: od 8 Tracy evOeo Ovpov, 
aidercat dé péXaOpov: Umwpoduoe dé Tol eiwev 6 
mANOvos éx Aavadr, péwapmev S€ Tor éEoyov dAXwv 

/ / Danas, \ / a 2 4)? 
KnotoTot T éuevat Kal pirtatot, docot Ayatoi. 

Tov © amraperdomevos mpocéhyn Todas wKvS "Ayirreds: 
“ Alav Suoryevés TerXapmovre, kolpave Nawr, 
TavtTa Th wor Kata Oupov éelcao pevOnoac bat: 6 
ada poe oidaverar kpab(y XOX, OmTér’ éxelver 
pvicomat, bs we ac’dnrov év "A pyelovow épe&ev 
"Atpeldns &s el tw’ aTiuNToV meTavdotny. 
ar’ vets epxecbe Kal dyyerinv aTtropac be: 
ov yap Tplv TodAémoL0 HeSnoouat aimartoevtos, 65 
mplv yy viov II peaporo daidpovos, “Extopa Stop, 
Mupudover eri te kruclas Ka} vias ixéc Oar 
Krelvovt "Apyelous, kata Te ouvéat trupt vias. 


apr Sé Tou TH eu Khicin Kal ynt peraivy 


© 
» 


aS \ lal / / @ 7 65 
KTOPQ Kat KHELAWTA HaXNS OXNNTED alt Ol@. 60 


step by which society attains to a crimi- 
nal law. 

636. Sefapeve,, so best MSS. for -ov of 
vulgate. The change of case is natural 
and Homeric. Cf. % 139, K Si 2 
413. 

637. Oupdv, here “anger,” kovpns 
olns, “‘just one single girl.”  Aias’ 
numerical argument is well suited to 
the not over - subtle quality of his 
character. 

639. Waov, placable.  %vQco 
plained by 629, and @écav 637, 

640. péAabpov, z.c. the obligation of 
hospitality incurred by our reception 
under your roof. 

641. mAnbvos ex A., we are selected 
from the host of the Danaans, and there- 
fore claim respect as representatives of 
the whole body of the army. For T™)n- 
Ovos Zenod. read dOpdou. 

642. ero *Axavol (supply ela) goes 
closely with &\\wv, ‘‘chiefest of all other 
Achaians that there are.” So 1. 55. 

645. ‘Thou seemest to speak every 
word almost after mine own soul.” 
Achilles refers to the latter part of 
Aias’ speech. The 7 modifies the sen- 


is ex- 


———$_$_$—_—_____ 


tence like our colloquial ‘“pretty muel 
as I could wish.” MSs. give éelcw 
but H. uses the open form in -ao wher 
possible, and Ar. swrote éecao “& rie 
Toy Urouvnudtey” (Did, i): 

47. pvjcopar, aor. subj. dovdndor 
(also Q 767), a difficult word apparenth 
meaning ‘“‘rash”; as a neut, accus 
“did me rash wrong.” Diintzer refer: 
to the same root as oudXéds (v. & 142) = 
injurious (@ intens. ) 

S48. peravdornv, a settler from 
abroad, “outlander”; with the same 
contemptuous connotation as the Athen- 
ian pérouxos. See II 59, arlunroy, per- 
haps ‘without any TYu%” or blood-price 
attached to his life, de. one who may be 
killed with impunity. 

650. Achilles has apparently by this 
time abandoned his idea of returning 
home, though Odysseus in 682 reports 
only the original threat. This difficulty 
Was a popular dzopia-in the Alexandrian 
schools, and is not solved by expunging 
the present passage ; see 601, 619. 

653. kard opiga., see X 411, “burn 
down.” There appears to have been a 
reading ¢\ééa also recognized by Ar. 
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y Q? Ms / / \ x,:° an SYA 
ev? 0 Yépwv KaTENEKTO Kal H® Slav EuLmvev. 
> \ > \ R an 
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( pa TapKaTéreKTo yuvyn, THv Neo Rober Hyer, 
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DopBavtos Ouyarnp Acoundn KaANTapNOS. 665 


Tldtpoxndos & érépwbev édéEaTo: rap 8 dpa Kal TO 


lal 
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*Igis evfavos, THY of Tope dios ’AytAAEds 
S a Cy ON > tal ? il / 
KUpOV EXWY ALTrELAY, Evujos mTONLEO pov. 
+ aT of. 
ot © bre 51) Kducinow év Atpeldao yévovTo, 
x AS: Ui t e n 
TOUS MEV Apa KpUaéoLTL KUTrEAXOLS Vies "AyaLdv 670 
devdéyar’ adr0Gev aAXos avactabdov, ée 7 épéovTo* 
fal Ce , yA > n ? , 
mpatos © é&epéewev avak avdpav Ayapéuvov' 
Ge 7 n a ~ 
“elm aye pw, @ Todvaw Oduced, péya Kddos “Ayarar, 
eh A Be WE] Us / > ih / lal 
Hp eOéres vnecow areEéuevar SHvov Trip, 


od ed 


n améevtre, yOAos & ér ever peyadntopa Oupov ;” 675 
\ > iO , / lal ? / 
Tov 6 avte mpocéetre TOAUTAAS dios ’Oducceds: 
“ °-Arpeldn xvdsote, dvak avdpov ’Aydpeuvor, 
Keivos y ovK éOérer oBécoat yorov, aN ert ado 


/ is \ Lane) / »O\ x fal 
TysTrNavEeTaL péveos, GES avalveTar HOE Ta SApa. 
avtov ce ppaverbar ev “Apyelovow dvwyer, 680 


657. mapa vijas, along the line of 
ships. The libation seems to mark the 
‘lose of the meal, at which they were 
still sitting, at least nominally. So 712. 
Cf. y 334, dppa omelcavres Kolroto medu- 
weOa. In one of Aristarchos’ editions, 
Didymos says, he read XelWavres, which 
was found in many ancient copies. 

660. For @s eéxéXevoe Zenod. read 
éyxovéovoat, a word specially used in 


this connexion. See Q 648. 
661. ‘* Fleeces and coverlet and fine 
flock of linen.” Cf. Q 646. &wrov is 


rightly explained by Buttm. Zezi. as 
meaning ‘‘floccus,” the flocculent knap 
on woven cloths. It seems to come 
from af to blow; ‘‘that which is easily 
blown about,” with reduplication, for 
aF-oF-ros. Similarly dwrety, “to sleep,” 
comes from the same reduplicated form 
of aF in the sense of ‘‘ heavy breathing” 
(Clemm in C. Stud. ii. 54). 


Me 


668. Xkdpov is said by the Scholia to 
be a city of Phrygia (one of those alluded 
to in 329), not the island of that name 
—for which see T 326. 

671. Se8éxaro, see 196. G&Adobev ad- 
Aos avarraddy, rising each in his own 


lace. 
673. p’, ve wo. See on A 170, ¥ 
579, etc. modbatvos is an epithet used 


only of Odysseus: K 544, A 430, w 184. 
It means ‘‘much praised,” illustrious. 
Buttm. however, Lexil. p. 60, says 
‘‘aivos is only a speech full of meaning 
or cunningly imagined,” and quotes & 
508 where it is used ‘‘of the short and 
pithy narrative of Odysseus.” He would 
then understand it to mean “‘full of 
pregnant utterances.” 

678. paAAov, all the more, ze. our 
errand only exasperated him. 

680. avroév, “for yourself,” alone with- 
out his help. 
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xeipa énv bTEpéeryxe, reOaponkact dé Naot. 
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aipiov, iy eOédnow: avayKy 8 ob rh wow aEer.” 
bs épal’, of 8 dpa mdvtes aKiy éyévovTo clo 
[ud0ov ayacodpevor: pada yap KpaTEpas aydopeucen. | 
Snv 8 dvew hoav TeTinoTes vies "Ayalav: 695 
dwre Sé 81) peréevrre Bony ayabos Acoundns: 
“Arpeldn Kvduote, dvak avdpav *"Ayapemvor, 
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lal i \ la) BJ / 5 Hee o." 
yOV av Lv TOAV MAaAAOV ayNVOpiNaLV EVIKAS. 
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> >» 4 a \ Wy + y 
GQXN 1 TOL KELVOV MEV EATOMEV, 1) KEV LNTLV 
/ t b) 5 / ¢ / , 
n KE fev?" TOE ) QUuTE MAXNTETAL, OTTOTE KEV [LLV 


Ni SN / 2: id N N bg 
Oupods evi atnVecow avéyn Kat eos Opry. 
> 9) es: > ¢ xX > \ y / / 
GAN ayel’, ds av eyo elo, TeLO@peOa TavTeEs: 


681. oérs, so best MSS. : Aristarchos 
seems to have hesitated here between 
cows and cags. See note on 424. 

684 is 417 turned into oratio obliqua, 
thus giving the only instance in H. of 
dy (as X 110 is the only instance of xe) 
with infin. 

688. eiol Kal olSe TaS’ clrépev, of, 
k.T.A., (‘my companions are here to con- 
firm this.” This use of the infin. is 
exactly like that in T 140 (q.v.), d@pa 3 
éydw 8de woAha mapacxeuer. 

690. ad, there, in the tent. 

691. erynrar, subj. after a historical 
tense, of an event that is still future ; as 
A 158, 559. 

Avistarchos obelized 688-692 as un- 
usual (vedrepor) in sentiment and prosy 
in composition. It is sufficient however 
to condemn the three last, which are 
evidently added after the interpolation 
of the Phoinix episode. 

694, Rejected by Ar. and Aristoph., 


and omitted altogether by Zenod., as 
interpolated from 431. Indeed several 
MSS. read diéecrey here also, though 
it gives no sense. 

695-6 = 30-31. See note there. 

698. ph (so MSS.: Ar. py; but 
for the hiatus ef. P 686, 2 19) goes 
closely with Mooer@ar both in sense 
and construction. Gane weenie 

699. kal &AdAws, ‘fat ‘the has 
times,” in colloquial English. See ry 


99. A variant xal_atrws is given in the 
margin of A. a Hep fas 8 

700. ‘*Thow hast the more set him on 
haughtiness.” | For this use of | 
‘*to involve” a man in anything, see 
KX 89 Zeds événxe movoir, and o 198 dpo- 
ppoctvyow évjce, So W 13 émBjoa: 
and for the plur. of the abstract noun 
A 205, K 122. 

701. édoropev, we will leave him to go 
his own way : followed by #. . . # with 
subj. as € 183, 


Ee 
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rn \ / / / lok r 
vov pev Kolunoacbe TeTapTromevor irov Top 705 
aitov Kal oivoto: Td yap jévos eat) Kab adXKi}: 
avTap érel Ke havh Kad pododdxturos ’Hos, 

fal / 

KapTadipes mpd veav éxéuev Nadv Te Kab “armous 
oTptvev, kal 8 adrds évl mpdrovor pdyeoOau.” 

as egal’, of § dpa mavtes éerjvncav Bacirjes, 710 
pdOov ayacodwevor Aroundeos immodduouo. 

ig y / 

Kat ToTe 8) omeicavtes &Bav KrLoinvde ExacTos, 
By \ ue naked lal - 
évOa && Kowpnoavto Kat bavou Spor &dovTo. 


‘ at 
705. reraprdpevor, redupl. aor. with 708. éxéwev, for imper.: “array.” qvetalons 


the sense of ‘‘sating,” as always. 


LAs 
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GAN obk ’Atpeidnv ’Ayauéuvova Toupéva hady 
Sarvos éye yAuKEpos, TOANA ppecty oppaivovTa. 
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" “ Gaal dé of madaiol Thy pawwodlayv ravrny 


lL arooc 
font 


bg’ ‘Ophpou dla reraxOas Kai ph eykara- 
heyfvar rots pépeot THs “Idcddos, bad de 
Tlewsiorpdrov rerdxOar els Thy molnow. 


> Yhese noteworthy words of Eustathios, 


which are repeated with a few variations 
by the Victorian scholiast, would he of 
more value if we knew who the radatol 
in question were. As it stands we can 
only say that it shews at least this: 
that some ancient critics perceived the 
fact that the Doloneia stands as an 
episode by itself, an excrescence upon the 
Iliad, forming no part of the original 
plot. The connexion with the name of 
Peisistratos can hardly be more than a 
conjecture, as the story of the part played 
by that statesman in the formation of 
the Iliad is apparently of quite late 
origin—later than the days of Aristar- 
chos—and as a piece of serious history is 
now generally discredited. 

That the book forms no essential part 
of the story of the Iliad is obvious at 
once. There is no allusion to it in any 
form whatever in any of the subsequent 
books, even in places where such a men- 
tion would seem inevitable. For instance, 
in the races in Y the horses which 
Diomedes took from Aincias play a pro- 
minent part, but there is no mention of 
the much-lauded pair which the same 
hero here takes from Rhesos. Moreover 
the events recorded are crowded into the 
latter part of a night which began in © 
and has been already occupied by all 


the events related in I, the agora, the 
council, the Embassy, the report of the 
envoys to the council, and several feasts. 

But the peculiarities of the book are 
far more significant than any mere nega- 
tive evidence. It is almost the only 
part of the Homeric poems of which 
we can say that the style is distinctly 
mannered. There is throughout a dis- 
tinct effort to produce effect by contrasts, 
such for instance as that between the way 
in which Nestor speaks of Menelaos and 
that hero’s occupation at the moment ; 
between the promise of Hector to give 
the horses of Achilles to Dolon and 
the loss through Dolon of the horses of 
Rhesos; between the exaggerated de- 
spondency at the beginning and hasty 
exultation at the end of the story. The 
result is that we have a series of vivid 
and effective pictures at the expense of 
the harmony and symmetrical repose of 
the Epic style. The motives of the story 
are much confused; Agamemnon pro- 
poses to wake Nestor in order to devise 
some plan with him (19), but only does 
so in order to get him to visit the out- 
posts. Then the other chiefs, who would 
not be needed for such a purpose, are 
summoned in order to introduce the very 
un-Homeric meeting of the Bovd7 in the 
open plain. The author takes a quite 
peculiar delight in the detailed deserip- 
tion of dress and weapons; in order to 
be able to give a detailed account of the 
arming of the two spies, Odysseus is 
made to start with nothing but a shield 
(149). This and similar scenes swell 
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as 8 61 av adotpartyn toot “Hpns juxopovo, 5 
Tevy@V 7) ToADY OuBpov aOécdhaTov He yarafav 

1) vupeTov, Ste mép Te yi@v emdduvev apovpas, 

né TOOL TTONEMOLO péya oTOua TrEvKESAVOLO, 

as mukly év oTiGecow avertevayil ’Ayapéuvev 


Pp > / 
vewodev &€x Kpadins, Tpouéovto dé of hpéves évTos. 
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iO eel 
% ToL OT és Tedlov TO Tpatxdv aOpHcerer, 
Z: \ 
Cavpafev mupa moda, TA KaieTo Iu Oe 0, 
WA / 553. \ a / ) va 
avrav cupiyyov T évoTrny buadov T avOpoTov: 


the exordium to a length quite out of 

proportion to the real story of the book, 
the expedition of Odysseus and Diomedes. 
Many other peculiarities and difficulties 
are mentioned in the notes. 

The linguistic evidence points strongly 
in the same direction. The book abounds 
not only in curious daé deydueva, but 
in unusual and involved forms of ex- 
pression. Such are the idea of “‘ tearing 
out the hair to Zeus” (16), the curious 
phrase in 142, rodéuovo créua in 8, ducdos 
in the sense of ‘‘assembly,” avdjoavros 
in 47, émiBwodueba or émidwoduefa in 
463, and many others. The cases of ap- 
proximation to later Greek are also very 

A] mamerocs The pronoun 6 is continu- 
ally used as a fully developed article ; 
we find numerous ‘‘ perfects in -xa from 
derivative verbs, BeBinxey,, rapuxwxer, 
adnkéres ; the aor. Ojxaro (for @0ero) ; 
\the 3 sing. pres. mee? (121); the 2 
fut. pass. uryjoecOae (the only instance 
of the tense in Homer); the form viv 
A105) in the sense of ‘now’” (Mr. 
nro). Still more significant are the 
seudo-archaic forms rapagp@alyar (346), 
pdrecpt (156), and probably cg¢icw = 
tut (398), with several other possible 
eases. Other words again are elsewhere 
found in the Odyssey, but not in the 
Iliad ; ddcus, pijuus, d6Ea, Salty (= dais), 
: dwréw, Toicdecst, and others. In short 
: the attentive student of the Iliad can 
hardly fail to perceive that in this book 
he has passed into an entirely different 
atmosphere of thought and language. 
We must therefore recognize in this 
most individual episode a poem of later 
origin than any other part of the Iliad, 
composed it is true for its present place, 
but only superficially harmonized with 
what precedes. 
1. For the introductory lines compare 
B 1-2, and see also Q 677 sqq.,07. The 
appropriateness of the lines here is some- 


oy 


what impaired by 1. 26 below; while 
mavvixioc hardly agrees with the end of 
I, where the princes are sitting up till 
late: hence Schol. V explains it, od 60’ 
Odns Tis vuKTos, d\AG TO TrElaTOV Epos 
Ths vuxrds. Cf. A 472. Tlavaxarav, B 
404. 

5. Hera is only here called qbKopos. 
The point of the simile is shewn by 9 
to lie i 4, but it is somewhat 
exaggerated. L. 8 may indicate that 
thunder without rain or snow was re- 
garded as an omen of the first order, 
portending nothing less than war ; com- 
pare the well-known case of Horace, C. 
1, 34. 

7. éwaédvvev is of course aor. It would 
seem that we must understand modtv 
and &0érgarov to apply also to viderdr, 
or else the picture of a snowstorm 
merely ‘‘sprinkling” the fields appears 
a very insignificant phenomenon com- 
pared to those which precede and follow 
it. 

8. mot evidently serves to introduce 
a contrast in kind to what has gone 
before. For the phrase mrodépovo ordpa 
compare T 313, T 359. The origin of 
the metaphor is perhaps a comparison 
of the two lines of battle to the jaw of a 
wild beast, crushing what comes in be- 
tween them. But the feeling of this 
origin has evidently died out and left 
a mere phrase. 

10. verdOev, cf. Z 295, I 153, & 317. 
For tpopéovro Zenod. read goSéovro, 
which was disapproved by Aristarchos 
on the ground that po8éecda in Homer 
means ‘to flee,” not ‘‘ to fear.” 

11. The poet does not seem to have a 
very vivid picture of the situation, as 
Agamemnon is lying in bed in his hut, 
with a high wall between him and the 
‘plain. 

12. ’TAd6u pd, see on I’ 3. 

13. The asyndeton is very harsh: 


worda > 
arr 0 aT TH 
curtacoh my 
cw Van 

, (j ei 
rp « fa 
-hViWAy & 
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abrap 67 és vijds Te iSor Kat Nady “Ayardv, 
TONANAS €K RepOT] mpobehupvous ENKETO xairas 
tW0 eovte Aci, peya & éoreve Kvdadipov Kipp. 
HSe 56 of Kata Oupov apictn paivero Bovr), 
Néorop’ éru mpdtov Nyrnjvov éAOEuev avopar, 
el TWWd of odY PATW apUpbova TEKTHVALTO, 

i tu areEixaxos Tacw Aavaoicr yevorTo. 
opOatets & &vduve rept oti Perot are 


15 


20 


moccl © ume NiTrapotow eee aa Kana wédira, 


apo) § émevta dapowvov ééooato Séppa AéovTosS 


al@wvos peyddo.o Trodnvenés, etheto & &yyos. 
a / A 3 
&s & abrws Mevédaov eye Tpomos, ovdé yap avT@ 25 


barvos él Brehdporow épifave, wy TL TAOovev 
> A \ Nee, vf \ 3:93 \ 
Apyetor, Tol 69 &Oev eivexa Trovdvuv eh vypiy 
+ >? / / fa) \ ¢ / 
Hrvoov és Tpoinyv mrodepov Opacvy oppaivorTes. 

/ \ n lA > \ / 
Tapoarén Mev TPOTA meTappEevoyv Evpv Kadvuev 
Tolkinn, avtap él otepdvny Keharjow aelpas 30 

/ if / > iy, \ / 
Onxato yarkelnv, Sopu & etreTo yerpt Taxety. 

an + ee, b] / a > / a / / 
BRS tev avatnocoy ov adedXpeor, 65 weya TaVTOV 
’"Apyelor vacce, Oeds 8 &s TleTo 87 

pyeloy nvacae, Oeos s tTleTo SnMo. 


e Y yA 
tov & ebp aud apmoror TLOnmevov évTea Kara 


hence Diintzer and Nauck would reject 
the line. ovtpryyes are not mentioned 
elsewhere in Homer ; they are evidently 
meant to give a barbarian colouri ing to the 
Trojan night. addol recur in 5 495 only. 

15. mpo8ediuvous, ef. I 541. Here 
again the poet shews a tendency to ex- 
aggeration. 

“T6. éoreve, acc. to Fulda, here. shews 


go h = 


re trace of its primitive meaning, ‘‘made 
TAA «his heart full to bursting.” The dat, Aut 
seems to be an extension of the phrase 

yy MMOL All xelpas dvacxeiv. 
a 19. et, in the hope that; the line be- 
wer |) ing a wish, originally independent, 


oA brought into a hypotactie position. It 
aA ye ambiguous whether the original wish 
was él TEKTIHVOUTO pir ovv enol, or el 
rextnvalunv atv ol ujrw. In the former 
*€. owt*— case we ought according to analogy to 
6; read ol, the pronoun being reflexive, not 
nad (J anaphoric. ae the following line also 
—-) yévotro seems to have been a proper 
a4 A bp ort, originally paratactic, ‘I would 
Sudo a that such a one might prove.” 
23, It will be observed as a peculiarity 
7 this book that the poet delights in 


ie ‘ “1: 


beth, ¢ a ial 


fod 


detailed description of dress and armour ; 
ef. 29, 134, ete. Compare also B 42. 

25. The reading of A and one or two 
MSS., ad +r@ for a’r@, is worth notice. 
Conversely, in B 681 some MSS. read 
avrovs for ad rovs. 

20. ph, for fear lest; again directly 
derived from the sense of the pure opta- 
tive, ‘‘may it not be that they suffer.’ 
It is to be taken in connexion with 
Tpbuos, ovdé.. . édigave being paren- 
thetical. 

27. For wovAtv as fem. ef. 5 709, 
and for typqv as a subst. & 308, rpadepiy 
Te kal vypyy. 

30. orepavyv, see H 12. 

31. OqKaTo, the only form of the mid. 
aor. in -ka- which is found in H.; it 
recurs & 187. 

32. péya as A 78. 
ef. E 78. 

34, tUApPevov, here only: but ch 
83, 247, TiOnucvar. These forms ‘‘are 
probably due to the analogy of the non- 
thematic contracted verbs,” H. G. § 20 
(cf. § 16). Or possibly advantage was 
taken of the lengthening power of the 


For the next line 


ee oe 
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vni Tapa mpupnvn: TO 8 aamdcvos yéveT ENOSY. 35 


NN / 
TOV mpoTepos TmpocéerTe Bony ayabos Mevédaos: 


ia3 


> lal 
TIHO ottws, HOete, Kopvcceal; 
> 
_ otpuvéets Tpdecow érickoroy ; 


5S ’ 
h TW étalpwv 
GANA MAN aivas 


Seid, pr) od Tis TOL UTOayNTaL TOde Epyov, 
” 8 8 Ne VA 3 b] \ 
AVOPAS OUTLEVEAS oKoTrialewev oios émreN av 40 
Le ry > > / / / ” ” 
voeta bv apBpocinv: para Tis OpacvKdpsd4.os éorau. 
Tov & amaperBopuevos tpocépn Kpeiwv “Ayapyéuvov: 
fl XPEw Bours ue kal oé, Ssotpedés @ Mevénrae, 


in 4 / cae OX , 

Kepoanréns, Tis Kev épvacetat nOE cawcer 
A / \ a b] \ \ > / uy 

pryelous Kal vias, érel Avos étpameto ppv. 45 
¢ . / A A > K / an >» ¢ lal 
Exropéous dpa wadrov ért ppéva Oy’ lepotow: 

> / 29O/ SND 7 Sf > / 
ov yap mw iddunv ovS ExAvov avdjnaavTos 


2 AS , bya at ay) / fa) 
Pp EVa TOTTAOCE MEPMEP ETT HMaATL LNTLOATUAL, 


baa’ “Extap éppeEe duididos vias Ayaan, 
avTws, ovte Oeds vids piros ovTE Oeoio. 50 


ictus to introduce forms which otherwise 
could not be used in the hexameter. 


37. *Oete, a word of address specially 
used between brothers; Z 518, X 229, 
239, and see also Y 94, € 147 a\Aa pu 
HOctov Karéw Kal vod édvra, Aris- 
tonikos calls it a mpoopavyots véouv mpos 
am peo BUTEpoOV. 

38. érpuvées, so Ar.: MSS. drpives. 
érloxotov, so Ar. and MSS.: there was 
a variant ér. ckordv, which Doderlein 
and others have preferred. Both cxorés 
(x 396) and émlickoros (X 255, Q 729, 0 
16) are used in the sense of “overseer.” 
It is quite possible to take Tpdecor 
without a preposition as a sort of dat. 
ethicus, though the construction with 
- &rt seems more natural. Again, while 
cxorés is the regular word for ‘‘ spy ” or 
outpost (B 792, etc.), the addition of 
émc in composition gives more force, as 
implying one who goes to spy out the 
foe, rather than a passive outpost; the 
form may be compared with ‘dyvioxos 
beside the commoner fvloxos (419). In 
this equally balanced uncertainty, which 
recurs in 1. 342, we follow the best MS. 
tradition. 

40. The pres. inf. after verbs of pro- 
mising is excessively rare (cf. however 
© 246, 1 683. In T 85 we should prob- 
ably read rodeutéew for -ivew). But here 
the construction is made easier by the 
fact, that the infin. is epexegetic of epyov, 


though in N 366 we have trécxero dé 
péya épyo . . . amwoépev. 

44, éptooerat, fut:, as T 311, & 176. 
Others however take it as aor. subj., the 
fut. act. being épdw, as in A 454, In 
that case camon should be written for 
cawoe, or the change of constr. will be 
harsh. 

46. Did. mentions a variant which 
seems to have been recognized by Aris- 
tarchos, etx’ tepotowy, which has in its 
favour the fact that it would be changed 
to 64x’ on account of the supposed need 
to avoid the hiatus (legitimate in the 
bucolic diaeresis), but not vice versa. 
Neither éwéyew nor émiriOévar ppéva re- 
curs in Homer. 

47, av8hoavros, by word of mouth ; 
whereas by the usual Homeric practice 
it should mean, ‘‘I never heard any one 
speaking,” see II 76, y 337, 5 505, « 497. 
In the Tragedians however avdaca 
means ‘‘to be noised abroad ” (¢.g. Soph. 
O. T. 731), which is correlative to the 
present use. 

48. ér tpart, in a day’s space, as 8 
284 én’ uate mdvras 6décOa, 4 105, and 
ém) vuxri © 529. Ar. év Huare, followed 
bya few MSS. There is no antithesis be- 
tween pnticacda and éppege: this would 
require an ov6é in the former sentence, 
and practically in Homeric language py- 
ricacba. implies péfat, like urjouro in 52. 

50. atrws, “just asyhe is,”, without 


extraneous aid. ty 
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id =A uf 
épya 8 epe&, doa dnl pernoéuev “Apyetorowy 
/ / \ \ / a7 5 Me 
80d Te Kal Soduyov' Toca yap KaKa pnoat “Ayacovs. 
a an / 
Grn 10. vov, Atavta kat “ldopevqa Kadeooov 
fo) \ > / a 
pluda Oéwv mapa vas: éy@ © éri Néoropa diov 
4 ’ L 
ciut, Kal OTpuvéw avaTrpevat, ai K eOédnow 
rn > ~ 
édOeiy és puddxav tepoy Tédos HO EruTet dae. 
az \ oN 
xelvou yap Ke padoTa Toate: Toto yap vLOS 
\ an > 4 
onpaives puraxecot Kat “ldopevijos oTawy 
n / bP) 
Mnpsovns: Tolow yap éretpdmopéev ye padsora. 
Xe I 
Tov & npelBer erecta Bony ayabos Mevédaos: 
n \ 4 
“ras yap poe pvO@ eritédXdeat NOE KEAEVELS 5 
a / SS a } 8 , > c/ EXE 
abOt wéva peta Tolar Sedeypévos, eis 6 Kev EOns, 
> iD lal I %) 
ne Oéw peta © avis, ern €v ToIsS ETLTELNO ; 
\ > 9 ye ” > lal > m 
tov & abdte mpocéerrev avak avdpav ‘“Ayapéuvov: 
A / 
abOs péverv, wn Tos aBpotatopev addAHoOUWY 
o) / \ MY 2 \ if > Vi fA) 
EpxKomevw* TONAL Yap ava OTpaTOY EloL KEAEVCOL. 


ce 


hbeyyeo 8, 7 Kev inoba, Kal éypyyopOar avayh, 


51-52. Athetized by Aristarchos and 
Aristophanes as tautological, not with- 
out some reason. 
~ 58. Didymos says that Ar. read Atavre, 

ut Telephos (a later and inferior wit- 
ness however) denies this. In any case 
only the greater Aias is actually sum- 
amoned. He and Idomeneuswere stationed 
at the extremity of the camp: see 112. 


56. In the absence of any evidence 
that sentinels were invested with a sacred 
character, or were regarded as being 
under divine protection, it seems neces- 
sary here to recur to the primary mean- 
ing of lepdés, ‘‘strong.” See note on A 
366, and compare Q 681 lepods muda- 
wpovs, w 81 "Apyelwy lepds orparés. 
téXos in the sense of ‘“‘a band” recurs 
in 470, and also in the phrase xara 
otparov év Tedéecow H 380, A 730, 3 
298, and occasionally in later Greek, 
see Lexx. It is not clear why or what 
orders are to be given to the sentinels, 
who have been appointed only a few 
hours, I 80; nor as a matter of fact are 
any given in the sequel. 


57. «elvov, so all the best MSS.; a 
few give xelvw, which is evidently a 
change to the more familiar construc- 
tion. So in a 414 the right reading is 
probably dyyedlns (not -ys) melOoua (v. 
Fasi), and in Herod. i, 126, éuéo zel- 
GecOa, The old vulg. ruolaro is with- 
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55 


60 


65 


out authority. For onpatvew with dat. 
= to command, see A 289. 

61. yap here expresses surprise, “ why, 
how dost thou.” But it seems clear 
that we require a simple continuative 
particle, and Cobet’s conjecture tap (see 
A 8) is probably right, ‘*‘ how then dost 
thou instruct me.” The asyndeton in 
the next line is thus natural, as it 
merely continues this question ; but if 
we read ydp, and thus refer the question 
to what precedes instead of what follows, 
the sudden transition in 62 is very harsh. 
p80 is not elsewhere found with émréd- 
AerGar, and seems superfluous. 

62. ad@r, sc. at the outposts, as ap- 
pears from Agamemnon’s answer and 
the sequel. peta rotor, sc. the sentinels. 
Seypevos, cf. A 107, O 296; generally 
dedeyucvos ormére, This perfect always 
means ‘‘ await.” 

65. aBpordgopev stands to duBporety 
much as dBpd7n to duBpdoros (see notes 
on B 19, 651), the nasal having disap- 
peared after generating the B. The 
suffix -dfw however is very peculiar, and 
should imply a noun-stem *é&Bpdry = 
duapria. Possibly this may point to an 
old interpretation of vd &Spérn as “the 
bewildering night,” which would suit the 
passage where the phrase occurs (& 78). 

67. éyphyop@ar, the ‘ Aeolic” accent 
is traditional, and vouched for by He- 
rodianus, 


— 
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/ a 
TaTpobev éx yevens dvouatov dvdpa Exactor, 
tg 8 / \ / fal 
Tavtas Kvdaivev: pndée peyarifeo Oupe, 


> »\ \ > ® 
GNA Kal avTo’ Tep ToveapeOa: HOE Tov CLpapul 


70 


\ SN / n 
Leds emt yewwopuévorow te kaxdTnTa Bapeiav.” 

e aN baa, a 

Os ela amérewrev adenheov ev ériTetras. 


ou TAN ¢ cS eee Ny UA ist 
avTap 0 BH p iévar peta Néotopa Troipéva adv: 
\ > e 
tov © ebpev mapa Te KNolin Kal Vyb wedalvy 


>. '3/. Lal \ > + 
EUV EVE “LANAKH* Tapa & évtea Twoxin Execto, 


75 


\ n 
dons Kat dv0 Sodpe paewy Te Teuddrea: 


\ \ \ a e 
map Sé warp Kelto Tavalondos, © Pp 0 ryepatos 


, > v9 / 
fdvvvd’, br és modewov POtcnvopa OwpHacorTo 
\ Ba > \ > \ > / / an 
Naov adrywv, érrel ov pev ETETpPETTE YNpal AUYPO. 


6pOwbels & ap’ em ayKdvos, Keparny éracipas, 


80 


? sh t \) / / 
Arpeldnv tpocéerte Kal eEepeciveto vw 


sw #2 a 5 

«ris 8 o0TOS KATA VHas ava oTpaTOY EpyeEat oios 
La > 

vixta 80 épdvainv, 6te @ ebSover Bpotot arrov ; 


+7 > > / PS) Vf BA ae Ee. Me 
née Tw ovpnav Sulnpevos H TW ETAlpwD; 


POéyyeo, und axéav én’ Ew Epxeo: time 0é ce xped; 


cov & hyelBer erecta avak avdpdv ’Ayapéuvov: 
“ & Néotop Nnrniddn, péya Kdos “Axasor, 
yvaocear Artpeldnv “Ayapéuvova, Tov Tept TayToV 


\ / ¢ 
Leds événne wovowcr Svaprrepés, eis 8K aTpH 


> / / / /- ip ey 2) , 
év otnOecar mévn Kal pot pia youvaT opwpy. 


90 


/ oN > co 
mrdtowar OS, érel ov por er dupaci Hdupos Umvos 


68. warpdbev é& yevefs go together in 
a single phrase, ‘‘ by his father’s, that 
is, his family name.” This is actually 
done in every case, see 87, 144, 159. 

69. kvSatvev seems to mean “‘using 
the full complimentary title,” such as 
duoyevés, méya Kos ’Axady, etc. peya- 
Alteo, do not be fastidious. 

70, &8e, in such a way, to such an 
extent, Zeus brought woe upon us at 
our birth. yewwopévorrw (not yyy- or 
ryw-) is the reading of the best MSS. 

74, wapd&: it would seem that Nestor, 
like Odysseus, 1. 151, is sleeping outside 
his hut, perhaps t2’ aldotoy, as Q 644, 
where the construction of a ‘‘soft bed” 
is described. 

76. tpvpddea, D372. 

77. tecrhp, A134, The omission of 
the @épn~ among the pieces of armour 
named is curious. 

79, érérpere, did not yield to; this 
intrans. use occurs only here in Homer, 


ae 


racer 


ef. uy mdvra Hrukly Kal Oup@ émirpere, 
Herod. iii. 36; Plato Legg. 802 B. 

84. This line was athetized by Aris- 
tarchos on account of the word ovpeds, 
which he took to mean ¢¥\aé, a longer 
form of ofpos, guardian. So also Fasi, 
Diintzer, and others, comparing ropes 
by ours, dpioreds by dpiocros. But 
this is hardly tenable; ovpeds in the 


sense of ‘‘mule” is too common a word T. Ager 


to admit of homonyms which might lead_ 
to ambiguity. And there is something 


peculiarly graphic in the idea of them 


suddenly awakened sleeper asking the 
intruder if he wants to find a friend or 
a strayed mule—of which there were 
many in the Greek camp, A 50, W 111. 
Schwartz has compared Xen. Anab. ii. 
2, 20, where a night alarm occurs owing 
to an ass straying among some armour. 

88. yeoeat, ‘‘you shall know,” a 
mild imper.; as we say “‘you must 
know.” 


Wi 


Tie 


& 


reve Le. 


‘ 


Rid. : Om. Lit WH Res, Ht 
ott 2drmnea We. 


i 


4 


a 


Nee 
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ifdver, GNAd wéres TOAEHos Kal Knde “AxaLav. 

aives yap Aavady trepieldva, oddé poe HTOp 

Euredov, GAN’ GradveTnpwat, Kpadin Sé pou &Ew 

atnbéwy exOpadaxer, Tpomées S vd haldima yvia. 95 
Arn’ el te Spaivers, émel odbé oé y Urrvos ixdver, 

Seip’ és Tovs PUAaKas KaTaBjopev, dppa idwpev: 

pi) Tol pev KapaTo adnkoTes HOE Kal Barve ; 


a \ / / 
KOLLNT@VTAL, aTAap PvraKHs el TAaYXV AdbeovTat: 


Suopevées & avdpes ayedov elatat, ovdé Te iSwev" 


100 


/ \ N / / ‘ 6 ” 
B12) TOS Kab Ova VUKTa MEVOLVNOWOL Hayes al. 


/ 
tov © npelBet erevta Tepnvios immota Néotap:* 


“-Arpeldn Kvdvote, avak avdpov ’Aydpepvor, 


, te \ 
od Onv “Extops mavta vonwata puntiera ZLevs 


¢ Vi / if 
eKTENEEL, OTA TOU vuUY ééATFETAL* ANNA pLY Olw 


105 


Kndect pmoxOncew Kal Treloow, el Kev “Ayidreds 
éx YOdov apyaréowo peTacTpéty pirov iTop. 


iN 


> ) > , a 
col dé warn ow’ éyo: mort & ad Kal éyelpopev addovs, 


Som 


nuev Tudeldnv Soupuxrutov 78 ’Odvaqa 


/ er 
78 Alavta taydv Kal Burgos aAKypov vidv. 
DONE y x / 8 Ue ré 
GX el Tis Kal TovadE meTOLYOmEVOS KaECTELEY, 
/ 2 > fol Yj fA 
avticov tT Aiavta cat Wopmevqa dvaxta: = 


a Ni an ” c / »OQ\ Hawes SS 4 

TOV yap ves Eaow ExacTaT@ ovSE Mar eyryus. 
/ \ ’ tal ft 

GANA Pirov ep éovta Kat aidoiov MevédXaov 


93. mepiSelSua must be read in one 
word, or the caesura disappears ; the best 
MSS. however give wép deldia, and this 
Herodianus preferred here and in P 240, 
where he takes the same view, dvacrper- 
téov Tiv mpbecw ; in N 52 the preposi- 
tion must go with the verb. 

94. ddAadvKTyWaL, drat Neyduevov, from 
*dduxréw, standing to ddvw in the same 
relation as vAaxréw to tAdw. We have 
aduxragw in Herod., advoow in X 70. 

96. Spatvets, again dm. Xey., from 
dpdw, here apparently in a desiderative 
sense, 

98. ddyKdres, so also 312, 399, 471; 
else only in w 281, and ddyjoeev a 134. 
The verb seems to be a secondary form 
from ddyv = ca-djnv (root sa of sa-tur, 
ete.), and thus to mean ‘‘satiated.” 
trve, sleepiness. But Zen. put acomma 
after ddnxéres, instead of at the end of 
the line, and read dé for 76é Kal. 

100. The punctuation of this line is 
doubtful. The colon is generally put at 


elarat, and the comma at iSuev, but 
the real connexion of yu} is not with 
iuev, but with the whole thought of the 
preveding three lines ; it is really corre- 
lative with «7 in 98, and neither depends 
upon Wwuev. Rather both are almost in- 
dependent sentences, though we have to 
translate by ‘‘lest” ; “} with the subj., 
as Lange says (EI, p. 432), puts aside 
an expectation. (For a somewhat dif- 
ferent view see H. G. § 281.) The force 
of the aorist pevo_whowot must be ‘ lest 
a desire come wpyon them.” 


105. aod vuv ééArrerar. so the best MSS. 
(though most accent viv); those of the 
second class give mov viv é\rera. For 
the enclitic vuy = viv, now, cf. Y 485. 
The text undoubtedly gives the best 
caesura, 

110. hud€os vidv, Meges, B 627. 


111. et with optative expresses a wish, 
as often; cf. 222, II 559, Q 74, ete. 
There is no ellipse to be supplied. 
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/ ” if / > 
VELKETW, EL TTEP [LOL VEWETHOEAL, OVO eTLKEVTO, 
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115 


as ebdet, col 8 ol érétpewrev trovéer Oar. 

viv dfperev Kata TavTas apioTias Tovéer Oat 

Aooopevos: ype yap ixdvetas odKér’ dvextds.” 
tov 8 ade mpocéeurev dvak avdpdv ’Ayapuéuvov: 


co OF / ” ff \ 
@® yepov, adXroTe év cE Kal aitidacbar dvwya’ 


120 


J \ n 
To\Naks yap meOrel Te Kal ovK eOéXEL Trovéet Oat, 
U pee aE 2 BA vy? > OYA / 
ovT OKV@ elKwY OUT adppadinat VooLO, 


> ? fe > / 
GXX ene T Elcopowy Kal euny TroTLOéypmeVvos OppNr. 


an 8 2 / tA De eS / / 2: D 
vov 0 €uéo TpoTEpos par érréypeTo Kai joe érrécTn: 
BN \ oy NS / a a 
TOV MeV EYW TPOENKA KAAHMWEVAL, OVS TD pEeTAAGS. 125 
2 r¥ / wie? ew \ , 
GXXr topevs Keivous O€ KiynobmeOa mpd TUNGOY 
> / ? / ”» 
év hudaKeco + wa yap odw éréppadov jryepéGer Oar. 
\ Ss > / a= SP, / ¢e / / 
Tov 0 npueiPeT éemevta Lepnyios immota Néotwp: 


A Ua e / ? 
“ otTwsS ov Tis Of VE“EoHoETaL OVS aTrLOncEL 


IN. i 4 i > > Uy Nao ee » 
pyelov, OTe Kev TW eTrOTpUYN Kal aveyn. 130 

42) > x na 

@s eira@v évouve TEpt oTHGecor YiTaVA, 

» x a 
mooot 8 vmod NuTrapotow edyoaTo Kara TédLAAa, 
> \ 8 BA lal / / 
appl & apa ydaivay Tepovyicato powiKoeccay, 
an b 

Sud éxtadinv, oddn & érrevyvobe ANdyxv7. 
¢/- Dies. ” > / 2) / a 
eteTo 6 AAKipov eyyos, aKaypévov oF. YarKe, 135 


a Die, \ a ? a , 
BH 8 tévas kata vias Ayatdy yadKxoxiTover. 


an > dee) rn a 
mpatov érett Odvona Ai pit atddavtov 
> WA > if / € / Va 
é& brrvou avéyerpe Vepyvios irmota Néotwp 


115. & mep, so Ar., al. ec wal. The 
sense is the same, cf. A 55. . 

116. ds etSer = 671 orws. This sense 
comes from the subordination of an 
originally paratactic exclamation, “ How 
he sleeps!” (and so indeed Nikanor 
thinks-it might be taken here, a6’ éavréd 
dvayvworéov Td * ws efder” ev Gavpacug' 
}) Tots dvw ocuvarréor). 

120. For oe Nauck conj. é; else we 
must supply a’rdv after airidacda. 

124. éyéo for éueto occurs only here 
in H. It is however a genuine form 
occurring in Ionic prose, and is a tran- 
sitional stage towards éued, correspond- 
ing to the genitive in -oo between -o.o 
and -ov. éméorn, came to me. 

127. As the text stands tva must be 
demonstrative, ‘‘there”; a use of which 
there is no other example in Greek. In 
order therefore to introduce the sense 
‘‘where,” Bekker conj. 7’ 4p, Hermann 


mep, Barnes uddkeoow, Wa ogi, while 
Hentze thinks yap here may be for 7’ dp. 
Possibly however the demonstrative use 
may be defended by the close connexion 
of the demonstrative and relative stems ; 
in order to mean where tva must have 
passed through a stage when it meant 
“‘there.” The commentators compare 6 
yap yépas éorl Gavivrwv LY 9, for 7d yap. 
HyepeVer Gar, so the editions of Aristar- 
chos, rightly. Our MSS. give jyepéec- 
Oa. Zenod. read muy for cgu. 

133. dowikderoay is to be read as 
two spondees with synizesis. For the 
nature of the archaic mepdvy see Helbig, 
p. 144; and for éxraS(n p. 185, where 
the word is explained to mean ‘‘smooth, 
capable of being put on without a fold.” 
See note on ravizemnos, I’ 228. 

134. érevivobe, see B 219, whence the 
phrase seems to have been imitated, not 
very successfully. 
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POeryEapevos- Tov & alyrar mept Ppévas pre? ion, 
éx © gee eduains Kal apeds ™ pos podov éevTrev* 
“rip? oUTM KaTa Vas ava orparov olor adacbe 


voxra &¢ apBpociny ; 


tov & jpelBer erecta Vepnvios immota Néotop: 
“ Scoyeves Aaeptiaddyn, Todkupnyay’ ‘Odvcced, 
un vewéoa tolov yap dyos BeBinxev ’Axatovs* 
GN érre’, bfpa Kal adXov eyelpoper, év T émréolKev 
Bovdas. Bovnevew, i) peuryewer ne payer Oar.” 
o &é Ko inyde KLOV TOAUPLNTLS ‘Odvaceds 


as pad’, 


mrovKl Nov dp @pLovol TAKOS Ger9, BA &é pet’ adtovs. 
Bav & ért Tudetdnv Avoundea: tov dé Kixavov 
éxTos GTO KMLcins ody TevYETLV* awht = ETALPOL 
® ig MS \ 3 pF ? / ” / 
ebSov, id Kpacly 8 éyov aamidas: éyxyea Se ow 
a a IN 
dp0’ él cavpwripos €dndaTo, THrE SE YaKos 
Md Fee: \ \ / > \ 4 + Ties 
Adud os Te cTEpoT? TaTpos Aros: avTap Oy Hpas 
RNIB eae oN Sano € \ \ > / 
eb, vTo 8 éotpwto pivov Boos aypavrovo, 
ft 
avtap Umo Kpatecds Tats TeTaVUCTO paeLVos. 
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67, 67 xpeves TOGO ikEl; 


140 


” 


150 


155 


139. The idea of a sound coming round 
a person is not uncommon in Homer, ef. 
B 41 ein 5€ pv dupéxur’ dun, 7 444 
(7 6) Tov... rept Krvmos HAGE Todoty, 
and p 261 wept dé cdeas HAVO lwy. For 
the ¢péves as the organ in which sleep is 
situated cf. = 164, r@ 5’ Urvov . . . xevn 
éml Brepdporow l6é ppecty (Fulda). iw, 
see A 276. 

142. It is doubtful whether there 
should be a note of interrogation, or 
only a comma, after dpBpoclynv. In the 
former case we must understand ‘‘is it 
because so great need has come ?” or else 
we must read 6 71, and take it to be an 
indirect, virtually equivalent to a direct, 
question, owing to an ellipse of the words 
“*tell me,” which is not possible. So 
Schol. A, “dy7t rod rl 5) xpeww récov 
ike,” comparing a 171, érmolys 7 émt 
ynos adlxeo, where however catddefov has 
preceded at an interval of only one line. 
If we put a comma after duSpoclny we 
may assume a curious inversion of ex- 
pression, instead of ‘‘what need has 
come on you that you wander”; but 
this (La Roche’s) explanation is very 
harsh. Or again we may read 6 te and 
explain it as an accusative of relation, 
‘fon what account do you thus wander, 
in respect of which need has so much 
come?” So Mr. Monro, comparing A 


32, TL. . . rhooa Kaka péfovcw, 6 7° do- 
mepxes weveatves : our choice seems to lie 
between the first and the last of these 
alternatives. For &pBpoo(n as an epithet 
of night see B 19. 

146. ére’, so Ar. 
rest give ézrev. 

147. This line is almost undoubtedly 
spurious, interpolated from 327, with the 
intention of supplying an infin. to ézé- 
oxev, which does not need one. The 


and Townl.; the 


question of fighting or flying is not one © 


which has to be discussed at all now ; it 
has already been settled in the Agora 
at the beginning, and the council at the 
end, of the preceding book. (So van 
Herwerden and Hentze. ) 

151. rds Grd seem to go together 
and to mean simply ‘‘ outside.” The 
modern Greek idiom happens to be pre- 
cisely the same, @w dd 7d omits = 
‘* outside the house.” 

153. cavpwrnp, the spike at the butt- 
end of the spear—not elsewhere named. 
See J. H. S. iv. p. 301. Aristophanes 
read caupwrfpas. 

155. tréotpare fivév, like repixetobar 
Teraudva, géldos, etc., in Herod., and 
Ememevos ANAK. 

156. kpdreodt, a form which can only 
be explained as an artificial coinage on 
the false analogy of or7Gecgi and the 
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NN Ni b Ney 4 / 

Tov TapaTas avéyerpe L'epnvios immota Néctop, 
\ \ / Ya ' 

AaE qodl Kwicas, wTpuvé Te velKecé T AYTHY: 


(ioe VA e/ / a 
dpaeo, Tudéos vie Ti Tavvuxov Umvov awteis; 


> et fal an 
ovK alews, @s Tpdes ert Opwrpe@ Tedioto 


if ” n rn 
lata ayxt vedv, ddiyos 8 ete yapos épvKer;” 


/ / 4 Ui 
Kal pv hovicas érea TrepdevTa Tpocnvoa: 
© Me 2 > / \ / 
‘ayétruos éoot, yeparés od pev Tovou od ToTE Aijyets. 


DA AE Y4 e a 
od vu Kat adnot ace vewdTtepos vies “Ayardv, 


Y ” ¢ 2 / i, 
Ol KEV ETTELTA EKAT TOV EYELPELAV BaciAnwv 


/ / 
TAVTY ETOLYOMEVOL ; 


\ 2S 
TOV Pr) QUTE T poo éevtre Tepiveos (wToTa Néotwp: 


NS \ la / / a 
“val 6) tadtd ye TwavTa, hiros, KaTa polpay Eevrres. 


3X / rn 
eloly pév poe Tratdes apvpoves, etal dé Naot 


\ J n / > / / 
Ka TONXEES, TOV KEV TI ET OLVOMEVOS KANECELED* 


GANA para weyadyn xperw BeBinxev ’Ayasods: 
vov yap 8) wavtecow ert Evpod tatatas axis, 
}) udda Auypos OrEOpos ’AxaLots Hé Brdvar. 
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160 
as $40, 6 & e& Urvowo para KpauTVvas avopoucer, 

165 

\ we ae / / > 4% 

av © apnyavos éoor, yepace. 
170 
175 


arn ve viv, Alavta TAXDY kat Pvuréos viov 


like: there is no stem xparec-. Kpacly 
in 152, though it does not recur in 
Homer, is sufficiently defended by the 
common xparé. 

159. MSS. are divided between dpoeo 
and %ypeo, but the best give the former. 
Ar. also varied. dwrtets, only here and 
« 548, The word seems to be formed 
from the root af to breathe, through a 
stage dF-oF-7os, and thus means ‘‘to 
breathe heavily,” perhaps even ‘‘to 
snore.” See I 661. 

160. The @pwopds meSloro is a locality 

which is mentioned again in T 3, A 
56; see the note on the latter pass- 
age. 
~ 164. oxérdtos, “hard,” here in the 
physical sense, full of endurance, and 
so && 279, oxérredbs els, "Odvoed, mépe To 
pévos, obd€ Te yvia Képyes. Hence the 
derived sense ‘‘hard of heart,” full of 
resistance to entreaty. 

166. grea, “then” or ‘‘ therefore,” 
i.e. because they are younger. ‘There is 
no exactly similar use of the adverb in 
Homer. 

167. dphxavos, not to be dealt with, 
“‘unmanageable”; a half playful re- 

roach from a younger to an elder man. 

173. The proverbial expression is a 


common one in Greek, occurring in Herod. 
vi. 11, Theognis 557, Simonides 99 ; cf. 
Soph. Ant. 996 gpiver BeBws ad viv emi 
Evpod thxns, and perhaps Aesch. Cho. 
883. Neither dxuy nor ~vpdy recurs in 
Homer, nor is the practice of shaving 
mentioned. This however is not an 
argument against the antiquity of this 
passage, as razors of very high antiquity 
have been found among remains of the 
bronze period in Italy, and perhaps 
Greece; the Homeric heroes probably 
shaved the upper lip (Helbig, p. 171 
sqq.). In fact the Skt. kshurd = Evpédv 
shews that the practice may even date 
from Indo-European days (cf. Schrader, 
S. und U. p. 53). 

174. For the use of the infinitive here 
ef. I 230 ; torarau is really an impersonal 
verb, and the substantive ddeApos is not 
added in a very strict construction. 
Logically, the idea is ‘‘the state of all is 
on the razor’s edge (balancing) between 
destruction and safety.” Bunt the juxta- 
position of depos and Bidvau is a curious 
instance of the process by which the 
infin. in later Greek came to be used as a 
noun, and might well have been quoted 
in the instructive remarks on this point 
in H. G. § 234. 
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BY \ iy b) / Ce aed 2, / 29 
dvoTnoov, od yap é€cot vedTepos, el js édeaipets. 
nw / 
as $40’, 0 &§ aud’ aporrw ééooato Sépua EovTos 
*/- ay, 
alOwvos peyaroto modnvenés, evNeTO 6 éyyos. 
a TEES /, \ > » 2 / ” Wa 
BH S tévat, Tovs 8 EvOev avactncas ayev pos. 
cy 4 
of & bre 82 pudrdKecow év aypopévoiow emy Ger, 180 
/ 2 
ovde pev eVdovTas PvAdKwY HYyNTOpAaS Evpor, 
GXN’ eypnyopTt ody Tevyeowv elato TavTeEs. 
e \ A \ a / > > lal 
as 5€ KbvEs Tepl uHra SvtwpHaovTar ev avr} 
if o ? f 
Onpos akovaavTes Kpatepoppovos, bs Te KAO’ DANY 
? > an 
epxntas dv dpecdu: trodvs & dpupaydds én’ adTo 185 
avopav noe KUVaY, ard TE odtow ives Oh@NeEV* 
@s Tov HOusos Urrvos ao Brehdpouy dr@rew 
viKta pudaccopévoto KaKnv* Tediovde yap aiel 


ain. 1 


TeTpapad’, OmmoT él Tpdeav aioe iovTar. 
tous 8 6 yépwov ynOncev idov Odpovvé te ptO@ 190 
[kal oheas hwvijcas érea TrEpdevTa Tpocnvda]: 
 oUTw Vor, pira TEKVA, purdocere: pndé tw brvos 
aipeita, pr Yapwa yevdpeOa Svopevéecouy.” 

@s eim@@v Tappolo SiéoouTo: Tol & am &rrovto 
"Apyelov Bacidhes, door Kexdjato Bovrjy. 195 


179. tots, sc, Aias and Meges: évOev, 
from their huts. 

180. See I’ 209, of which this line is 
not a very happy reminiscence ; as there 
it alludes to an assembly to which the 
Trojans were called, whereas in the case 
of the sentinels there is nothing of the 
sort. ov8é, an unusual form of the 
common 6é in apodost. 

183. 8uewprjcovrat,so all MSS.; almost 
all edd. however give dvcwpjowow, from 
Apoll. Zev, on the ground that the 
form in -covrac cannot stand in a simile, 
being a future. It would of course be 
easy to emend -owvra, but it is a ques- 
tion if this is necessary ; the rule which 
our texts follow, that the long vowel in 
subjunctive forms is written whenever 
the metre admits it even in non-thematic 
tenses (H. G. § 80), looks like an at- 
tempt to reduce the Homeric forms as 
far as possible to the analogy of later 
Greek. Analogy would certainly lead 
us to suppose that the short forms of 
the aor. subj. in -omev, -ere, etc., implied 
vowels short by nature even where they 
were long by position. I have therefore 
followed Christ here in restoring the MS. 
reading, though not in the other passages 


where the yulg. -cwyra: is supported b 
nearly all MSS., © 511, K 99, M 168, 
N 745, P 134. The verb itself seems to 
come from pa, and to mean ‘‘ keep pain- 
ful watch.” The use of the middle may 
be supported by forms like evAaBeteGar, 
evOnvetcOar, edwxeiaOa, etc., though the 
act. is certainly more usual. 

188. pvdaccopévoict: for the change 
of case after rv see H. G. § 248 (4) ; it 
is perhaps made easier by c¢uow in 186, 

189. ommére, not ‘ whenever,” for the 
Trojans are not attacking; but like 
el more B 97, bre E 522, “against the 
time when they should hear,” z.e. eapect- 
ing to hear, this idea being implied in 
the preceding words. The full phrase 
déyuwevos owmbre occurs B 794, etc., ef. 
A 334. érl may go either with dtovey or 
lévrwy, but better with the last; ératw 
does not occur in Homer. 

191. Omitted in the best MSS., AD 
Townl. 

194. The sentinels are in the space 
between wall and moat, I 87, They 
now go out into the open plain. 

195, BovAyy, acc. of the terminus ad 
quem, only here with xadeiv, and rarely 
with any verbs except those which im- 
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a 2 
tois 8 dua Mnpiovns cal Néoropos dyads vids 


” ‘ > \ \ / ie 
Hloav* avtTot yap KaddNeov cuppntiaad bat. 


y, o] 
tagppov & éxdvaBdvtes dpuxTiy édpidwvTo 
év kabapa, 601 81 vextav § / A 
p@, 00¢ 01 vexvav cvedpaiveTo ~apos 
/ 5 
mimTovT@yv, d0ev adtis atretpameT dBpiuos “Extowp 200 


? \ > SY 

odds “Apyetous, Ste O67 Tepl VE éxdduev: 
évOa Kabefomevoe Ere’ adAjNoLot TipavecKon. 
toicr dé pvdwv Apye Tepyvios immota Néotop: 


ese 


/ m XN ye a lo) 
®& hiros, ovd« av 6H Tus avyp teriOoib’ ES adtod 


lal / lal 
Oupd Torpnevtse peta Tpdas weyabdpous 205 
érGeiv, ef Twa tov dniwv €dot éoxaTowyTa, 
+ tA \ an 7 ee / VA 
Twa Tov Kal pnw évi Tpdecor rvGorTO0, 


/ / 3 
dooa TE pnTlowct peTa ohicwy, 1) mewdacwy 
5 y \ / 5 , 
adOr pévery Tapa vnvolv amompoder, He moduvde 
xX > VA > \ / / pKa) / 
ap avaywpnoovow, érel dayacavto y Axatovs ; 210 
fal / / 5B) 
TavTad Te Tavta TUOOLTO, Kal arp eis Huéas EOot 


ply reaching a point (H. G. § 140, 3). 
Cf. Z 87, Ewdyovoca yeparas yndy. For 
the regular members of the fovdj see 
B 53, 

199. See © 491, where the line is 
used of quite another place, vicgu veay. 

200. murtévrev is hardly to be ex- 
plained ; it could only mean that men 
were still falling. Christ conjectures 
menredrwy, Renner redvewrwy. 

204. There is considerable doubt as 
to the punctuation of the whole of this 
speech of Nestor’s, the note of interroga- 
tion having been variously put after 
ely (206), "Axasods (210), and doxnOyjs 
(212). That adopted in. the text is 
Hentze’s. The true explanation is 
mainly due to Lange (EI, p. 381). In 
206 ef goes immediately with €\Gely, to 
go ‘‘in the hope that”; and é\x and 
mvGorro are co-ordinate. Then doca is 
explanatory of pfu, as expressing the 
contents of the supposed rumour, and is 
again divided into the two alternatives 
4#—fe. The optatives in 211 resume 
that after ov« av in 204; in form they 
are a wish, in reality they are only a 
suggestion in form of a hope, “I should 
like him to find out””—a shade of mean- 
ing which we express by ‘‘he might.” 
If we read xe for te with some MSS. 
(vy. note on 211), the expression would be 
more confident, ‘‘he would”; but this 
is better reserved till 212, where kev 
indicates a result which in that case is 
asserted to follow upon the assumed 


condition, being virtually equivalent to 
the future @ooerar. We may in fact 
regard the clause péya wév.. . ely as 
an apodosis to the sentence ratra . 
doxnOys, Which in effect, though not in 
form, is a protasis. This weakening of: 
the simple optative from a wish to a 
supposition is indeed, as Lange has 
shewn, the origin of the conditional 
protasis; the e is only a sign of the 
manner in which the optative is used, 
not, in its origin, an indispensable factor 
in the expression of a condition, A 
similar use of the opt. to express a con- 
dition, followed by an apodosis with kev, 
occurs in a 265, the difference being that 
there the opt. resumes a wish introduced 
by e¢ (255): here the wish is put in the 
form of a question with ov« dy. So also 
g 368-370, where however the apodosis 
is postponed till 375. (So in the main 
Hentze. ) 

207. fjpev recurs only in Od. The 
Schol A. illustrates it by a well-known 
story: Aaxedaipwovlwy Bovevopévwy trotoy 
xGpov emirerxlcovor THs ’ArTuKfjs, “ANKt- 
Biddns oweBovhevoe méurew els *"AOnvas 
KaTackémovs, oltives Taparyev OMev 01 HKovo ay 
airav Tov ’A@nvalwy Siadeyouevey Ste THy 
Aexédevavy péddovow émcrerxigfew oi mohé- 
juror’ Kal otrws Aaxedarpdyioe éweTelyioay 
ty Aexédevav. 

209. darémpobev, i.¢. from the city ; 
the ellipse is filled up by 76\wde immedi- 
ately succeeding. 

211. The MS. evidence is fairly divided 
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doknOns wéya Kév of Uroupdvioy KdéEos ety 
mdvras er avOpérous: Kab of ddcus ExoeTar éo OA" 
Saco. yap vyecow erixpatéovow apioTot, 
Tov mdvTeV of ExacTos buy S@coVEL méNaLVaY 
Ojrvy broppnvov: TH wev KTépas ovdev opotov: 
aie 8 év Salryot Kab eidativnot Tapéorau.” 

ds hab’, of & dpa mavtes axny éyévovTo cLwT}. 
totoe 5é Kal petéerre Bony ayabos Avowndns: 
“Néotop, ew dtptver xpadin cal. Oupos aynvep 
avdpav dvopevéay Sdvat atpatoy éyyds éovTor, 
Tpéwv: adr el tis wou avinp aw’ Erouto Kal GdXos* 


padrov Oarrrwpy Kal Gapo 
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4 yy 
TANEWTEPOV eoTal. 
L Tse eee Noe Ah 
— ovyv te &0 épyoméva, Kai 'Te TpOo oO Tod Evoncer, 
/ 4 2 Ya / / 
Ommas Képdos &n* jodvos S et wép TE vonon, 


s \ 2 a » 
GNA TE of Bpdoowy TE voos NeTT? OE TE MTLS. 


215 


225 


between .xe and te; the former is given 
by C and D, the latter by the rest, A 
having « written over the 7. Nikanor 
in Schol. A also reads re, the argument 
in favour of which has already been 
given. The clause being a resumption 
of what precedes, re goes with kal, and 
means ‘‘ both.” 

212, wtmovpdviov, ze. over all the 
earth, virtually identical with mavras én’ 
avOpmmous. 

214. The phrase vierow émixpatéovoty 
is unusual; the line looks almost like 
an adaptation from a 245, vjcoow being 
changed into vjecow. 

215. mdvrewy, as we should say ‘‘with- 
out exception”; but the phrase is a 
rather awkward one, and so is kaowros 
immediately followed by the plural. 
The omission of the F of &cacros too is 
very rare. In 216 77. . . 8uooy is an 
obvious exaggeration, as a dozen ewes 
with their lambs would be of very little 
value, As for the promised standing 
invitation, it may be noticed that all the 
chiefs who are present, with the excep- 
tion of Meriones and Thrasymachos, 
already share of right in the feasts of the 
yépovres : cf, B 58, A259. These numer- 
ous objections seem to indicate that 214 
(or ace. to Nauck 2138) -217 are an inter- 
polation—perhaps from the time when 
the democratic olrnots év mpuravelw had 
become a familiar institution as a reward 
for public service. 

222, As Nikanor remarks, we may 
put either a comma or a colon at the 


end of this line ; it is impossible to say 
whether the clause ef . . . émoro is a 
wish or a regular conditional protasis. 
This is a very good illustration of the 
way in which the conditional sentence 
has been developed from the parataxis 
of a wish and the expected result. 

224-6. The recurrence of te in these 
three lines is remarkable ; it seems to be 
an instance of the primitive use in which 
it was simply a mark that the two clauses 
in which re. . . re occur are correlative, 
from which the use as a conjunction 
strictly speaking has been developed. 
Thus el rep, the condition, is correlative 
to the apodosis which is stated paratac- 
tically by @AAd, while in the other two 
clauses containing re... te the co- 
ordination in pairs is obvious. The 
connexion of this use with the gnomic 
re (almost = roc) is not clear; the two 
are possibly quite distinct. The gnomic 
te would of course be in place in such a 
sentence as the present, but it is not used 
in pairs. épXopévea, a_nom. pendens, like 
TP 211, dudw 0 éfoudva, ~yepapwrepos ev 
‘Odvocets. The old vulgate épxoudvwr, 
evidently a correction, is found only in 
one or two inferior MSS. mpd 6 rod: 
for this order of words cf. E 219, ém v@ 
7@d dvdpl. The meaning is of course 
that sometimes one, sometimes the other, 
is quickest tu mark. 

226. Bpdcowy: apparently this must — 
be the comp. of Bpaxvs, for Boaxjwv 
(Curt. ##.° p. 672), though the adj. is 
not found elsewhere in H. The sense 
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as épal’, of S& eerXov AtourSei odXol Ere Oat: 
nOerérnv Aiavte Sto, Oepdrrovtes "Apnos, 
nOeXe Mnprovys, para & edhe Néotopos vids, 


nOere & ’Atpeidns Soupixrertos Mevédaos, 


230 


nOere S 6 TAHpoV Odvaeds Kataddvar butdov 


Tpawv: aiel yap ot évi dpeot Oupos érordua. 
a \ lal 
Tote O€ Kal petécitrev avak avdpdv “Ayapéuvov: 


“ TydetSn Acéundes, eum Kexapiopéve Ouue, 


\ \ \ & / ? / LY 
Tov pev 6» Erapov y aipjoeat, bv « eOédnoOa, 


235 


, \ yo > \ / / , 
pawwouévav Tov apiotov, érel wewadact ye Tool. 
\ / ? 2Q/ a \ 
uncdée ot y aiddpevos aioe dpect Tov pev apelw 
ON, / \ be / 2) 3 / 8 ma 23, 
Kanrnrelrewv, od S€ yelpov’ dTrdcceas aidol eixwr, 


> Ni € / ? 
és yevenv opowr, und ef BaciredTepds éotuv.” 


as épar, edevcev dé rept EavOd Meverdo. 


240 


a a 
Tois & avtis petéertre Bony ayabos Avoundns: 
Pea \ yy 4 / ip / , eae (wed 

et poev 52) Erapov ye KedeveTé pp avdTov éréc Oat, 

a x ” a, a aN / / 

Tas av ret Odvaofos éya Oetovo XaGoiuny, 
ob Tépe pev Tpoppav Kpadin Kal Oupds ayivep 


/ a 
év wavtecat Tovotct, puree Sé é Tladras ’AOnHyn. 


245 


+ Ie \ x 
ToUTOU ye oTroMévoLO Kal éx TrUpOS aiPopévoto 


BA / > \ / na ” 
aphdw vooTncaipev, errel Trepiowe vonoat. 


will be, ‘‘his mind does not reach so 
far,” he is ‘‘shorter of sight” as we 
should say. It has generally been 
referred to Bpadvs, which gives a better 
sense, as quickness of perception is the 
point in 224; but Bpad-jwy could only 
make Bpdfwy. It was probably the 
knowledge of this which led Aristarchos 
to the strange idea that Bpdoowy is a 
participle meaning “confused,” ‘‘ per- 
turbed,” rapaccdpuevos. erry, only here 
and W 590 (the same phrase) in a meta- 
phorical sense. It probably means 
‘*flimsy,” wavering, as in the phrase 
ppéves nepeOovra TL 108. 

231. trxjpov, cf. 498, E 670, & 430, 
the only instances in Homer, all in the 
sense of ‘‘enduring.” The use of the 
article 6 seems to be post-Homeric. 

235. atipyoent, ‘“‘I expect you to 
choose,” which may be taken either as a 
permission or as a modified imperative. 
Cf. Z 71. 

236. dhatvopévov, a curious use which 
must mean “as they present themselves.” 
Hence Doderlein conj. gawéipuevoy, to 
which Paech has added ra for rév. But 


: eg wtb 
Ma vt Abn < Uv 7904 ie pa Nae oA D ze 
“f dh Hrwhek 


the later use of the article is common in 
this book. 

237. aiSdpevos, from a feeling of 
respect ; as ¢ 329, aldero yap pa marpoka- 
olyvntov. 

238. ob 8€ repeated to enforce the 
opposition of clauses, not of persons. 
This is common enough when the pro- 
noun has not been expressed before, but 
is very rare in cases like this where an 
emphatic od ye precedes. démdcoeat, 
aor. subj., as regularly after uy; some 
have taken it as a ‘‘jussive” future, but 
this does not seem in place here. 

240. Omitted by Zenod. and athetized 
by Ar. as superfluous. It clearly gives 
the meaning which is meant to lurk in 
the preceding line; and it is more in 
the Epic style that this should be openly 
expressed than left to be understood. 
Thus if it be rejected 239 should probably 
go with it; Agamemnon’s remarks are 
then quite general in their application. 

246. omopévoto, so Ptol. Ask.: MSS. 
éoropuévoto. On this question see note on 
E 423. 

247. vorrhoaey without dv, another 


- < f Marr, 
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e 5 lal A 
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Or 


pdayavov dudnkes, TOS éov Tapa vni NédevTTTO, 
Kal cdKos* apt dé of Kuvénv Kepariguy éOnxev 
Taupeinv, dparov Te Kal adrohor, fH TE KaTAaiTVE 
/ CVs: \ / na > lal 
KéexAnTal, pvetar Sé Kapn Carepady ailnar. 


Mnpuovns 8 “Odvaofe didov Biov 7dé papétpny 
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n ? a 

pwvod mounthy: Toréow 8 evtocGev (maow 

> / A ” \ \ oa7 

évrétato otepeds, Extoabe 5é NevKol ddovTeES 


case where the strict sense of the opt. is 
becoming weakened: it is just on the 
borderland between ‘‘1 wish we may 
return” and ‘‘I hope, expect we shall 
return.” H. G.-§ 299 f 

249, wire tu velket is superfluous ac- 
cording to our ideas: we can express it 
by saying ‘‘there is uo more need of 
praise than of blame” ; or perhaps there 
may be a thought of divine ‘‘nemesis,” 
“*do not praise me over much, even as I 
hope you will not defame me.” It is 
really an instance of the tendency which 
we find in Latin as well as in Greek to 
emphasize a word by means of its con- 
trary ; as in phrases like fas nefasque, 
etc., where the second member is often 
superfluous. 

252. The MSS. all give wapwxnke(v), 
and a majority wAéw for méwy. Accord- 
ing to Didymus, Ar. read map@yxwxev. 
There is considerable variation between 
oixwxa and @xwka in other passages 
(Aesch. Pers. 13, Soph. diaz 896, and 
in Herodotus); but there is no good 
authority for the form olxnxa till quite 
late (Polyb.). The next line was omitted 
by Zenod. and athetized by Ar, The 
construction is hardly to be explained. 
Hentze understands it to mean ‘‘the 
greater part of the night, consisting of 
two watches” ; but this is too artificial, 
and the use of the gen. can hardly be 
supported. The obvious sense ‘‘ more 
than the two first watehes have passed, 


: , de 

and the third remains, seems t 
contradiction in terms 3 but perhaps this 
is more apparent than real, for AéXerrar 
need not mean more than ‘‘the third 
watch is still with us.” For the three- 
fold division of the night cf. w 312, 
Fos 6€ rplya vuxrds env, werd 8 dorpa 
BeBrjxe. The Schol. compares the three- 
fold division of the day ® 111, @ccera 
) hos 7 del\yn 7} wécov Fuap. Svo is in- 
declinable in Homer, but the only other 
instances of its use, except in nom. or 
ace., are x 515 (gen.), N 407 (dat.). 

254, SmAa = armour only occurs four 
times in H.: 272, = 614, T 21; elsewhere 
it means no more than ‘‘ tools.” 

256. 7d édv seems to be a late use of 
the article; while év is used in its 
primitive sense, his own (Brugman, Prob. 
p. 98). 

258. ravpe(nv with xuvény seems to be 
a contradiction in terms, if kwvén means 
‘“a helmet of dogskin ” (cf. 335), though 
such a phrase can easily be justified (v. 
A 598). It is very likely however that 
it really comes from root xv, to be 
hollow, which occurs with numerous 
suffixes ; -na- occurring in Skt., though 
not in Greek (see Curt. Ht. no. 79). 
V. J. HS. iv. p. 298. &dbadrov, with- 
out knobs or projections: v. on I’ 362, 
katatrvé, a word of uncertain derivation, 
known only trom the present line. 

263. évrérato should mean ‘was 
stretched tight.” In this case the 
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dpysodovros vos Oapees éxov év0a Kal eva 
ev Kal eTLTTAMEVOS, péoon & évl midos apnpevy. 265 
THY pa ToT é& "EXedvos “Apbyropos ‘Oppevidao 
e€éder AdronruKos ruKivdv Sduov avTiTopHaas, 
Leavderav § dpa ddxe Kvénpio Appuddpavte: 
“Appidduas dé Morw Saxe Eewrov evar, 
abrdrp 0 Mnp.iovn Sacer s @ Talol pophvas: 270 
6) TOT’ OSvearos TUKAGEV xan apgitedeioa. 
To © érrel ody Ordovow eve Sewvotow edvrqy, 


Bav p iévat, Nurérnv 86 Kat adTdOe wdvTas apiaTous. 
toto O€ deEvdy Aeev épwdidv éyyds 6doz0 

Tlarrads ’AOnvain: tot § odk« Sov 6b0armota ww 275 
voxta Ov ophvainv, adXrd KrayEavTos &Kovcav. 


xaipe 5€ TH dpvid’ ’Oduceds, Hpato S ’AOrvn: 


na / / 
“KAvOE pev, aiytoyoto Awos Téxos, % TE wot ated 
/ / 
év TaVTETOL TOVOLoL TrapicTacal, ovdSé cE AHOw 
/ an 5 
KWWULEVOS, VOV adTEe pwadioTa we hiras, AOjvn, 280 


thongs could not have been ‘‘inside” 
the hollow, z.e. next the head. Possibly 
it is meant that there was a leather cap 
mtdos, inside all (éy péoon), wound 
round for the sake of strength with 
thongs ; while outside these again came 
an outer covering of boar’s tusks. The 
indvres are then évtooGev because they 
form the middle one of three layers. 
The tusks may possibly be a relic of the 
origin of the helmet from the wild beast’s 
head, a form which is very commonly 
found in primitive De (Gis tél, Se 
iv. 294). 

264. exov, « clasped ” the cap, sur- 
rounded it. 

265. From this passage came the tra- 
dition in pictorial art by which Odysseus 
always wore the close-fitting cap called 
mtAlov, OY mXos. 

266. ’EXedv in Boiotia is mentioned 
in B 500. Ptolemy of Askalon read 
“EAeGyos, a town in Thessaly, distinct 
from the Boiotian; but this is probably 
a mere figment, invented in order that 
the Amyntor here named might be iden- 
tified with the father of Phoinix, I 447, 
where see the note. Autolykos was the 
maternal grandfather of Odysseus, see 
d 85, 7 395; he was an arch-thief, avOpd- 
mous ékéxacto KAerrToclvn 6 épKw Te. 
Hence in the later legends he was made 
the son of Hermes. 


267. avtirophoas, so Hymn. Mere. 
178, péyar ddmov ayriropnowy. The force 
of the preposition is not clear, and 
Doderlein (Gloss. § 672) is perhaps right 
in reading dvrerophaas, from the redupli- 
cated aor. dv- reropjoa. The real form 
will then have been forgotten at the 
time of the composition of the hymn. 

268. ZxdvSeay, acc. of the terminus 
ad quem, cf. 195 Kexdjaro Bovdiy. Ar. 
read Zkdvderdvd’, as H 79 cma dé olkad’ 
éuov dduevac radw, 0 367 LVdunvde doar. 

269. For Molos, the brother of Ido- 
meneus, cf. N 249. 

273. It is doubtful if we should read 
kat’ adrd@t as one word or as two. The 
preposition in tmesis rarely stands after 
its verb: see however B 699. In & 201, 
g 90 Kar’ airdOc detrev, \urdvre, where 
the verb follows, it seems most natural 
to take it with card. Herodianus held 
that even if xard belonged to the verb it 
could not here suffer anastrophe, because 
of the intervention of the word 6é. 

275. There is a curious variant here, 
attributed to one Zopyros, a naturalist, 
arehdSv (gray) for adds. 

278 - 80. Cf E 115-7 and » 300-1, 
Kuvbpevos, appar ently ‘‘no movement of 
mine escapes thee.” But this is hardly 
a Homeric view of the gods, whose om- 
niscience does not extend to details un- 
less their attention is called. 
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és On Bas, bre Te Tpd "Ayatdv ayyedos Herv. 
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avTap 6 perrixwov wdOov pépe Kadpetorrw 


a) 2 N Xx 2 Ni Lf / / ” 
Keio * atap ay ATL@V MANA MEpMEPA fNTATO EPYa 

\\ / OL fa) “ 4 c / ys 290 
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Les nr / 4 
as vov poe €0éXovea Tapictao Kai me pvdacce: 


cot 8 ab éyw péEw Body hvwv evpupétomTor, 


<) , A + Came \ By ee Te 
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e ey 5) Ne , nt Ve / 
ot & érret npnoavto Avos Kovpyn peyarovo, 


/ 7 \ 4 / 
Bav p iwev &s Te NéovTe SU Sia VUKTA médaLVA?Y, 
x A A / / oF \ / e 
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2Q\ \ IQ\ a ete y > 
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"Extwp 


/ 
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v4 ” , c he ? \ / 
doco. écav Tpwwy ayntopes dé wédovTes* 


\ ef ee \ > / ia 
Tous 6 ye cuyKanréoas TuKiWY npTUVETO Boudry: 


‘ / / / a ¢€ / / 
TL KEV [Lob TOOE epyov UTTODVOMEVOS TENET ELEY 


/ ” / 
Sdp@ ETL MEyaro ; 


paOds O€ of dpKtos Era: 


déow yap Sidpov Te dv@ T epiavyevas im7rous, 305 


281. évkAeias, for évxdeéas, is of course 
not an epithet of vjas, but part of the 
predicate. The last syllable is lengthened 
by the ictus. 

285. oaeto, a form which Curtius (70. 
il. 47) gives up as indefensible, and only 
created by false analogy ; only o7éo can 
be right. It is however possible that 
we may have here a bold case of length- 
ening by the ictus. 8re here, as else- 
where in the phrase ws 87e, originally 
was an indefinite adverb, ‘‘on a time,” 
‘at some time.” The usual method of 
explaining ws ére as involving an ellipse 
would land us here in the absurd taut- 
ology ‘faeccompany me as thou didst 
accompany when thou didst accompany 
my father.” For this famous expedition 
of Tydeus see A 396, E 803, ete. 

289, péppepa Yoya, the slaying of the 
men in ambush, A 396. The emphatic 
position of the quite insignificant keto’ 


produces a curious weakness in the effect 
of the line. 

291. maplorao, so Ar., Zen., and ai 
m\elous, as udpvao O 475; MSS. rapic- 
raco, Which is more usual. H. G. § 5 
Zenod. also read dpe «050s for ue PUNaoce. 

292-4 = y 382-4, to which place only 
they probably belonged originally. The 
tools for gilding the ‘horns of the sacrifice 
are there described (432-438). See Hel- 
big, H. E. p. 181, who points out that 
the process probably consisted in beating 
gold into thin leaves and laying these 
round the horns—not in anything like 
casting the gold. Cf. also € 232. 

299. dac* , so the best MSS.: the 
majority give elacev, but the a is always 
long in this form. Nauck. con). elaev, 
which is possible ; Christ éacey ayijvopas 
"Exrwp, which is not, on account of the 
rhythm. 


304. &pktos, assured: see on B 393, 
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e& yy ? € 2 oS: / DEN SY, n 
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ds 51 ToL Eidos pev Env KaKOS, GAXA TrOdwOKNS* 


avTap 0 pmodvos env peta TévTE KATLYVITHOLY. 
iia ¢ / / Nuety: lal ” 
és pa TOTe Tpwaiv te Kat “Extope wiOov eevrev: 
ee can) yd 9 y Sf \ Ne ones 
KTOp, eu otpvver Kpadin Kal Oupos aynvep 
n > f \ 2 / Dé / 
vnav @KUTrOpaV oxedov éAMEuev Ex TE TvOETOaL. 320 


b] > x an > tf / v 
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/ “ / 2 / af 
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a \ Sas eg / 7] 
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pn pev Tots immowow avip eToXNTETAL AAXOS 330 
Tpdov, ddra o€ pnpt Suaprrepes ayraictabar.” 


and ef. o 358. It is equally possible 
however to understand the word here to 
mean “sufficient,” ‘‘ample”; and in 
this way the later imitative Epic poets 
seem to have taken it. 

306. d&pirror Ywor, so Ar. followed by 
only two or three inferior MSS.: cued. 
dpsretwot. Zenod. read avrods ot pope- 
ovow dutpova IInrelwva, Aristoph. cadovs 
ot gop. du. I. ; see 323. 

307. ot 7 atta Kt80s Uporro is of 
course parenthetical. 

311. ddéw, a word peculiar to this 
book ; see 398, 447. 

312. voxra as a temporal accus. only 
oceurs in H. in this book of the Iliad 
(188, 399) and in the Odyssey. addres, 
oe Oe 

314. For this introduction of a new 


character cf. E 9. kypukos Qeloro, as 
holding a sacred office, v. A 334, A 192, 

317. potvos, an only son. Zenod. 
read kacvyvyjTowrw, understanding it 
to mean the only swrvivor among five 
brethren. 

321. Cf. H 412. Dolon offers to 
Hector the staff which he is holding as 
the speaker ‘‘ in possession of the house.” 
See 328. Thus to mean ‘‘this,” not 
set hinesc 

324. &dvos okomds, the phrase ddao- 
ckorlny (or adads oKxotriny) éxew (see 515), 
suggests that dAaéds may be the right 
reading here. dd 8s, far from what 
you expect. The phrase recurs only in 
344. Of. dd yveuns, Ovo (A 562), 
etc, 

330. This line seems almost like an 
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intentional irony, in view of Hector’s 
coming fate. For the construction of 
py with the indic. in an oath ef. O 41, 
iorw viv... wh Ov éuhy lornra Toce- 
Sdwy évoolxy9uv mnualve. Todas. H. G. 
§ 358. 

332. émapooe, so Ar., AD: most MSS. 
amimoce. The ém- seems to mean 
‘“fadded a false oath” to his previous 
asseveration. 

335. The «rls or txrls appears to have 
been an animal of the class of stoats or 
martens. Cf. on 258. 

338. Aristarchos noted that elsewhere 
in the Iliad GuAos means only ‘the 
battle throng,” the sense of ‘‘ assembly ” 
being peculiar to the Odyssey. 

341. obrds tis, so Ar. and ai melous, 
MSS. zou. 

342. émloxotos, cf. 38. 

344, mapeEeAOetv meBloro, ‘to pass by 
us out into the plain.” On account 
of the scansion Christ proposes dAdd 
FP’ éBpev. 

346. mapadbalnor, a strange form, 
possibly a sham archaism (so Curtius, 
Vb, 158); the a points to an opt. form, 
the -ov to a subj. It looks as though 
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the poet thought that the -c., which is 
so often found in the subj., was an 
arbitrary affix which might be appended 
also to the opt. La Roche and others 
write -67y01, without MS. authority, ex- 
cept that A gives -d@alyov. J. Schmidt 
takes this as a subj. of a lost present 
*p0alw for 8dvw; while Christ sees 
in the -:- another instance of the sub- 
junctive stem in -ja-, for which see H 
72, 340. It may be noticed that in 368 
the two best MSS., AD, read pbaly, 
though the subj. is not in place there. 

349. dwvicavre is curious, as Odys- 
seus only has spoken. Didymos com- 
pares the similar instance @ 298 és 
elrévre after a speech from one only. 
There seems to be a sort of attraction to 
the number of the principal verb. There 
was a variant in the editions ‘‘of Aris- 
tophanes and others,” &s ar’, odd’ ari- 
Once Bory dyabds Acourdns: | EXOdvTes & 
éxdrepOe mapee 6500 K.7.d. 

351. This phrase must’ be compared 
with @ 124, dccoy 7’ &y veg odpov médeu 
Tudvouw, récoov brexmpobéwy x.T.d. AN 
ingenious explanation is given by Mr. 
Ridgeway in J. H. S. vol. vi. He shews 
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that the length of a furrow was com- 
monly a fixed and recognized standard 
of length, as with us it is the furlong 
(furrow-long); it probably formed the 
length of each man’s share in the com- 
mon field. Now the unit of area was 
a day’s work of plough (yvqs), as the 
German Morgen and Gallic jowrnel, ‘a 
day’s work,” denote the patches in the 
common fields. If mules ploughed more 
swiftly than oxen, but with the same 
length of furrow, then in a day’s work 
they would plough a wider piece of land. 
The width which they would thus cover 
(ré0pov) is expressed by the distance 
between the ofpa or side limits (whilst 
rércov = end-limit, ‘ headland”); and 
the ofpoy of mules will form an ab- 
solute standard of distance, as we see 
that it does in 9 124. We may also 
compare Y 431 dicxov obpa, 523 dloKoupa. 
obpa is generally considered a heteroclite 
plur. of ofpos = épos, but so far as the 
Homeric evidence goes the old form of 
the singular may have been ofpoy, as 
Mr. Ridgeway remarks. _ér( goes with 
8ccov : the accent, according to the rule, 
is not thrown back, because 7¢ intervenes. 
Cf. B 616 and note. 

353. veoto gen. of movement within 
a space, like medéouo, etc. mnykrdv, acc. 
to Hesiod, Opp. 433, means the plough 
made of several parts, opposed to the 
ai’réyvov where the body was composed 
of a single suitably shaped piece of 
wood. Hesiod advises that one of each 
sort should be kept in case of accident. 

355. €daero does not in itself imply 
that Dolon hoped that he was to be 
fetched back; though this is probably 
meant, from the whole description of his 
cowardly nature. ¢dzouat is often simply 


“to expect,” ‘‘fancy,” even of things 
which are dreaded ; e.g. II 281. 

356. But for the rhythm it would be 
more natural to join lévac with mdduw. 
And so Nikanor takes it. But the divi- 
sion of the line into two equal halves is 
hardly tolerable. 

357. Sovpyverés, as we talk of a spear 
“ carrying” a certain distance (dz. \ey.). 

361. émelyerov would seem from the 
following mpoéyor to be meant for a 
subjunctive. If so, it is a false archaism, 
as the subj. with a short vowel is only 
found in non-thematic tenses: H. G. § 
82, n, and Curtius, V0. ii. 73. But as 
both indic. and subj. are used in similes, 
it does not seem necessary here to as- 
sume that both verbs are in the same 
mood. ‘The rule is however for the sub- 
junctive to come first, and the indica- 
tive to follow atter the dé re. 

362. trHevd” 6 8é Te, 6 “S7é” odvdeopos 
otk fv ev trois ’Apisrdpxov, Did. It is 
not certain what 7a ’Apuordpxov means ; 
it cannot be the editions, which are 
always called ai ’Apior.: probably there- 
fore it means the wtmrouvjuara, which 
were regarded as of inferior authority. In 
some of these Ar. must then have read 
trjevra, 6 dé, which is not improbably 
better, as the hiatus may have been re- 
moved by conjecture. Still the addi- 
tion of a clause to a simile by 6é re is so 
habitual that it is better to retain the MS. 
reading. Paech’s conjecture (approved 
by Curtius) iAjevra, 6 re, though it would 
fully explain the subjunctive, is not quite 
like Homer; N 62, p 518, which he quotes, 
are not in point, as the relatives there 
refer to the main subject of the simile, 
not to a subordinate action, as here. 

363. The use of the article 6 is not 


ML, nat 
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la) va > 
aod amotune-avte Sv@KeTov € 


IAIAAOS K (x,) 


\ ch 
EVES QALEL. 


GXW’ bre bi) Tay’ Ewerre puynoerOar purdKecow 365 
devrywv és vias, TOTe dn pmévos euBan ’AOnyy 
Tudeidy, va yn tis Ayatdy yadKoyiTovev 
pain érevEdpevos Baréew, 6 d€ SevtEepos édOor. 
Soupt & éraiccwv mpocépn xpatepos Acoundns: 
“ne mév’, né ce Soupl Keynoopat, ovdé c€ dye 370 
Snpov euhs ard yeupos advEew aimdy breOpov.” 

7 pa kal éyxos appxev, Exav & tydptave hares. 
deEvrepov & brrép amov evEou Soupds axwx?) 
év yain éerayn: 6 8 ap éorn tapByoév Te 


BauBaivov, dpaBos 8 da cropa ylyver’ dddvtTwr, 37 
/ 
To 8 aoOuaivovte Kiynrny, 


Awpos bral Selovs. 
XAOpP 


Or 


xetpav © dabdoOny: 6 dé daxptoas eros Nida: 
ce n_> >? AV b] \ > \ if, yy x Bg 5 
Coypetr, avtap éyou éue oomas: errs yap évSov 
fe 7 iy / 
XANKOS TE YpUTOS TE TOAUKUNTOS TE alOnpos* 
TOV K vp yapicatto TaTHp amTepelo’ drrowva, 380 
yA > \ XN ta > b] \ \ > lal ” 
et Kev €we Cwov memv0oiT él vnvolv Ayaan. 
\ +] > / ya Y > / 
Tov © amraperBopuevos tpocédhyn trorvpntis "Odvaceds: 
“ Odpoes, pndé th tor Odvatos Katabipos erro: 
3 > ” / > x \ 2 / / 
GXN aye moe TOE Eire Kal QTpekews KaTanre €or: 


rn \ e/ >? \ a =) \ rota. 4 5S oe 
TN 57) OUTWS ETL VAS ATO OTPATOU EpyYEat oLos 385 
vita &v dpdvainv, bre 0 ebdSovcr Bpotol dro; 


lO} We 7 , 
1) TLV ovANnC@V VEKUMV KaTtateOynetwn ; 


5 5) a 
) oO "Extop T POENKE dtacKkoTriac bas exacTa 


vas ért yNadupas ; 


> > AN 6 \ + A ” 
 G avTov Oumos aviKer ; 


Homeric ; but cf. B 278. It is easy 
enough to read 78€ for 75’ 6, but it is 
doubtful if, in this book, the change 
should be made. 

364, StdKerov: on this form of the 
3d pers. dual in a historical tense sce 
H. G. 5 ad fin.; Curtius, 7b. i.75. The 
only other instances are N 346, 5 583; 
cf. N 3801. 

365, pryhoer Oar, the only instance of 
the 2d future pass. in Homer. 

368. For 8evrepos = too late, ef. X 207, 
where the phrase is far more suitable : 
there Achilles is chasing Hector in sight 
of all the Greeks: here, in the night, 
away from the camp, there is little fear 
of Diomedes being anticipated. 

375, BapBalvey, either “staggering” 
from Ba-v (Balyw) like raudalyw from 


gay ; ov “‘stammering,” uttering inar- 
ticulate sounds, an onomatopoetie word 
like BdpBapos, balbus. Both interpreta- 
tions were recognized in antiquity, and 
there is no ground but the taste of the 
individual for deciding between them. 
In late Greek the word is used to mean 
‘‘stammering” only; eg. Bion, Id. 4, 
9, BayBaive wor yMOooa. dipaBos... 
dddvrev is parenthetical. 

378-81. See Z 48-50. 

383. Katabdptos, “present to thy 

spirit,” as P 201; cf. Q 152, undé ri of 
Oavaros wedérw dpecty. 
_ 384. This is an Odyssean line (forty- 
five times), recurring twice again in this 
book, and twice in Q, but not elsewhere 
in the Iliad. 

387 was athetized here by Ar. 


—" 
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\ >) o) / ’ 4 / lal 
tov & nuelBer erecta Adrwr, 7d 8 Etpewe yvia: 390 


ce 


n / ’ / / > 
ToAAHoiv pw aTynot Tape voov Hyayev “Extap, 


eo oh eN 
65 por IIndetwvos ayavod pdvuxas trtrous 

/ fe n 
Swcéuevas KaTévevoe Kal Apwata Tokira yadKo, 


nveryer O€ pw tovta Bony dia viKTa pédawvav 
avopav dvapevéwy oyedov eOéuev &x Te TudécOar, 395 
ne PvrXaoooVTAL VHES foal, @s TO Tapos TEP; 
7 nn xelpecow bp hpyetépyor Sapévtes 
pv Bovrevoute peta ohiowv, ovd €GérouTe 
vixta dudaccéueval, KaLaT@ adNKOTES aive.” 
tov & émipednoas mpocédn Trodvuntis Odvacedts: 400 


391. &rynow is so far peculiar here 
that it is used of ‘‘ blinding,” decep- 
tion, of a purely human origin; dras 
épn ras éml Kax@ Urocxéces, Schol. B. 
In every other instance it conveys 
the idea of some divine or mysterious 
blindness. For Hyayev Aristoph. read 
jrapev. 5 

394. Bony as an epithet of night is not 
very easy to explain. To an inhabitant 
of a northern climate the twilight of the 
south of Europe seems comparatively 
short ; but we can hardly suppose, as 
some have done, that the Aryan immigra- 
tion, if it came from the North, was 
sufficiently rapid to allow of such a con- 
trast being felt: nor should we a priort 
have supposed that even in Greece dark- 
ness was felt as absolutely swift, either in 
approach or in duration. Nitzsch refers 
it to the sense ‘‘sharp,” and understands 
“‘the keen night air.” 


398. Bovdetorre . . . E0€Xorre ACDH, 
Bovrevovor . . . eéAovor GLMori, C 
(man. sec.) and A as a variant. kal 
ypamréov ottrws (sc. -ovgr) Kal adernréov 
Tovs Tpets atlxous (397-9) et Te xp To- 
reve “Aumovly TG. SiadeEapevp Ti 
cxow (the successor of Aristarchos 
in the School at Alexandria)... kal 
mapa ’Apioropdver Sé 70erobvTo, Didymos. 
bre otrws ypamréov ‘‘BouvdeJovor” Kal 
‘© 29douor.” 7d yap ‘‘odliaw” &v TE 
mept Twdy éote oyy (sc. belongs to the 
third person), dv7l ro8 atrois, @ dxddovba 
dea clvar Ta phuara, Ariston. Other 
later scholia quote statements that 
that there was no explanation to be 
found in the brouvjara of Ar. of the 
obelos which he put against these lines. 
Ammonios is further stated to have said 


that Aristarchos first marked the lines 
with o7vyuat—apparently a sign of hesi- 
tation—and afterwards obelized them. 
The question is an important one not 
only from the light which it throws on 
the tradition of the Aristarchean school, 
but from its bearing on the whole problem 
of the use of the prononimal stem sva for 
other persons than the third. Fora full 
discussion reference inust be made to 
Brugman’s Hin Problem der Homerischen 
Textkritik. The following facts seem 
certain in spite of the doubt as to Ar.’s 
final opinion :—(1) That tradition, exem- 
plified in the practice of Apoll. Rhod. 
and others, held that the derivatives of 
the stem svw were not restricted to the 
3d person. (2) That Aristarchos strongly 
held that they were. (3) That in this 
passage the xow7, represented by our 
best MSS., read Bovdedorre, €0€dovTe. (4) 
That Ar. wished to read Povdevover, 
é€6édovor, but hesitated about making the 
change. The obvious inference is that 
the tradition in this case was so unani- 
mous that he did not dare to alter the 
reading. Now, as Brugman has shewn 
that the use of sva for all persons is 
inherited from the oldest stage of the 
language, it is not impossible to retain 
the traditional reading here in spite of 
Ar., and understand cdicw as = tui. 
But it must be remembered that else- 
where we have no instance of this use of 
the reflexive personal pronoun in Homer: 
in the oldest Epic language the “free ” 
use of sva is confined to the possessive és. 
It seems therefore that we have here a 
false archaism, the first instance of the 
extension to the personal pronoun of 
that use of és which was an accepted— 
and genuine—note of antiquity. 
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({2 OV? i / 5 , b) epee ra) fe 
pad vv ToL peyarov Oopav ée7re“aieTo Ovjmos, 

oh e > \ 

immov Aiaxidao Saippovos: of & adeyewot 

> / lal P) th r5° > / fa] 

avepact ye Ovntoior Saunpevar 7d dyéecan, 

) na ye te 
adr vy 7) "Ayinit, Tov aOavatn TéKe LNTNP. 
GXN’ diye oot TOE Eire Kal aTpeKéws KaTadeEoV: 405 


n n lal iY 7a / lal ‘ 
mod viv dedpo Kiwv Nites “Extopa Troiuéva dad ; 

lal lal / lal / (anys 
Tov O€ ot &vTea KelTar apyia, Tod O€ of tmmroL; 

Tal lal 4 x a / 
Tas bal THY dAXov Tpdov dvraxai Te Kal edvai; 


/ \ / x i? 
acca TE MNTLOWOL META ohicw, ) PEMAACLY 


5 / > / 
av. wévery Tapa vynvoly amompober, he TOAWSE 410 


x / ss / »” 
aay avayopnoovow, érel dauacavto Axatovs. 
\ 5) 5 , / > , es 
tov © avte tpocéesme Addov ’BKupndeos vids: 


6e 


m4 > / fa) L~ ¥ 9 / ré 
TOLYaP EYM TOL TAVTA MAN aTpEKews KaTaréEo. 


a Y / 
"Extop pev peta toiow, dcor BovrAndédpor eiciv, 
Bovras Bounreves Oelov rapa onuate "Tdov, 415 


voopw amo proicBou: dudraxas & as Eipeat, Hows, 
ov Tis Kekplmévyn pleTaL oTpaToY ovdé duddaceL. 
docat péev Tpdav mupos éoydpat, olaw avaykn, 

¢€ > > / / / / 
ot O éypnyopOact bvraccéueval Te KédNoVTAL 


aAHNoLS* aTAP adTe TOAVKANTOL €mr (KOUPOL 420 


etdover’ Tpwoly yap émitparéovar duddoceww: 


=) / lal \ vA ] \ al ” 
ov yap ow Taides oyeddv elatas ovdSé yuvaikes. 
\ x eS / yy / > , 
Tov © araperBowevos Tpocédyn Torvuntis "Odvaceds: 


408. 8af, Ar. with A and others: 
some give 6 ai, which is perhaps pre- 
ferable. There is no other case in H. of 
two articles coming together; but in 
this late book such a consideration is of 
less weight. Saf is also unknown to H. 
except in the two equally late passages, 
a 225, w 299. The latter instance is 
very similar to the present, as dat there, 
as here, only adds another question to 
those already asked, and thus loses the 
tone of surprise which it possesses in 
Attic. Nauck would read & a®, which 
is certainly more natural. 


409-411 were athetized by Ar. as 
wrongly introduced from 208-210; his 
chief argument being that while Dolon 
answers the other questions he takes no 
notice of this. &ooa also makes a very 
awkward change from the direct to the 
dependent question. 


415. For Ilos see Y 232, and for his 
tomb A 166, 872, 2 349. It is useless 
to attempt to define its position beyond 


noting that it was somewhere in the 
middle of the plain (uéscov kam redtor). 

416. dvdakds, the antecedent attracted 
to the relative—a very rare use in H. 
Cf. Vergil’s ‘‘ Urbem quam statuo vestra 
est,” The other instances are enumerated 
in H. G. § 271. 

418. éoxdpat, elsewhere an Odyssean 
word. Itisin H. a synonym of éo7la, 
and seems here to mean ‘‘hearths” in 
the sense of ‘‘families”; the whole 
clause dca . . . éoxdpac is thus pre- 
cisely identical with the phrase épéeruo. 
8ocu éaccin B 125. The use of éoxdpa 
does not encourage us to understand it 
of watch-fires. It may possibly allude 
to a primitive way of raising an army by 
a levy of a man from every ‘“ hearth”; 
so that in counting the numbers éox dpae 
would be equivalent to “soldiers,” and 
thus be kara ctvecw the antecedent to 
oiow. The @ in éypnydp@act is anoma- 
lous. In the only other forms of this 
pert. €ypiyop0e and éypiyopAae it is part 
of the termination. 
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“e 


es > iol , 
eVdove’ 7 atravevee ; 


A \ aA 
TAS yap vov, Tpderor wemiypevol imTodadpotaowv 
Siewmré jot, Opa Saciw.” 425 


\ > By 
Tov & melBer erecta Addwv ’Eupndeos vids: 


ce 


\ SN \ A 
Touyap ey Kal TadTa wan atpekéws KataréEo. 


\ \ \ a 

mpos pev ados Kapes xat Iatoves ayxudTo£ou 
N. / lal 

kat Aéreyes kat Kavxoves diot te HWeracyoi, 


mpos OvuBpys & &ayov Avcuor Muaoi 7 ayépwxoe 430 
Kal Ppvyes immodapor cal Mnoves immoxopvotai. 


> \ FA OTE IN na 
GANG Th ewe TadTa dveEepéecOe Exacta; 


‘el yap 81) wéuatov Tpdwv Kcataddivar outrov, 


Opyuxes 018 arravevde vendvdes, Eryatou Adrov, 
év 8é odw ‘“Phaos Bactrevs, ais ’Hiovijos: 435 


a \ / 
Tov 81) KadNotous tous ldov Se peyicTous* 
/ / 2 a 
NevKOTEpoL YLovos, Belew 8 avéwourw opoior. 


ji A a 
dpwa S€ of ypuvo@ Te Kal apyipe eb hoKnTaL: 


revyea O€ xpvcea TerwMpia, Oadpa idéobat, 


f ’ 14 \ x if n 

HArAvO you: Ta pev ov TL KaTAaPYHTOLoLW EoLKEY 440 
f / lal 

dvopecaw Popeety, aXn abavatoict Oeoiow. 


b] ae \ \ ia \ / > / 
GAN €Me ev VUV VHVTL TENATOETOV WKUTIOPOLCLY, 
eee 8 / / >’ > / ve lal 
He pe Snoavtes mer avToOs vyréu Secpo, 
” >- \ a > al 
ddpa kev EOnTov Kal revpynOjrov épelo, 
> y Plas 
Re Kat aicav éevrov év tpiv he Kal ovKi.” 445 
> / 
tov & dp’ brdSpa iSav rpocéhyn Kpatepos Arvopndns: 
c / / an 
“ uh by poe Pv&iv ye, Adrdov, éuBarreo Ovp®, 


428. This is a tolerably complete list 
of the races which, in the tradition 
known to us from post- Homeric times, 
formed the primitive population of the 
mainland of Greece and the coasts of 
Asia Minor. The Leleges and Kaukones 
do not occur in the Catalogue, but are 
named elsewhere in H., eg. T 96, 329, 
as inhabitants of the countries bordering 
on the Troad. Thymbra, a well-known 
town on the Skamander, is not mentioned 
again in H. 

435. According to Apollodoros, Rhesos 
was the son of the river Strymon and a 
Muse ; which means no doubt that he 
was a local divinity, like Kinyras of 
Cyprus, who appears in Homer as a 
king and contemporary of Agamemnon. 
Possibly "Huoveds may be the Strymon, 
which is not elsewhere mentioned in H. 


437. Nevkdrepor, probably a nominative 
of exclamation like 547: H. G. § 163. 


439. meX@pra, ‘‘prodigious”; the epi- 
thet is applied even to heroes who are 
not in the first rank (eg. E 842), and 
implies only the belief in the greater 
stature of the heroic age as compared 
with ofoe viv Bporol eiow. 

442. mweMdooerov may be a future used 
as a sort of imperative, ‘‘ you are to take 
me”; Dolon assumes that his captors 
have undertaken to spare him. Others 
(Ameis, Fasi, etc.) regard it as an imper. 
of the mixed aorist, with Curt. V0. ii. 
283 ; while Nauck conj. meAdooare (one 
MS. giving -carov) which would prob- 
ably be altered in order to avoid the 
hiatus, though this is quite allowable 
in the bucolic diaeresis. 

447. Quite needless difficulties have 
been raised about the knowledge of 
Dolon’s name which Diomedes and Odys- 
seus possess here and in 478, An Epic 
poet is not a realist, like a modern 
novelist. 
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€cOXd rep ayyetras, érrel ixeo Yelpas és apas. 

el pev yap Ké oe vv aToNVGopey née weOdper, 

4 Te Kal VoTepov ciaOa Bods eri vhas “Ayadv 450 
ne StoTTevewy % évavTiBiov TorEulEwvV: 


fal x \ \ > fe 
ei O€ K euns U7 yYepal Sapels ard Oupov drécons, 
n ’ / > v3 39 
ovKéT errevta od THwd ToT éooear Apyeiouow. 


lo} y ce / ” if \ / 
7, Kal O pev Ly EmeNdE YEeveEelou YELpl TayEN 
arpdapevos Nacecbat, 6 § abyéva péroov Edaccev 455 
of 
pacyavy altas, aro 8 dupa Képoe Tévorte: 
L 2» nee / / S87 
poeyyouévov & apa Tod ye Kdpn Kovinow éuixyOn. 
fal / / an /- 
Tod & aro pev KTidénv Kuvénv Keharjduw €dovto 
fe / / 
kat NuKénv kal Toa Trarivtova Kal Spy paxpov: 
Kal Ta y “AOnvain Anitib. dios “OdSvcceds 460 
¢ hi >’ E) / ‘: \ > / ” 8 “ 
upoo avecyede yepl Kat evyomevos eros nda 
Ge n / / S x \ \ / > 2Ox 
xaipe, Ged, Toicdecci oé yap TpeTHy év ULTO 
i 2 / b] Me ’ > x \ i 
TavTov aBavatwv ériBwcomed’s aXXX Kal adTIS 


Téurvov ért Opnkav avdpav imous te Kal ebvds.” 
e / 
as dp épovncer, kat amd ev iboo” aelpas 465 
an > WY / / > > \ a rg 9: ah 
OnKev ava pupixny: déerov 8 érl cfd 7 &Onxev, 


448. Gpds, mine’? or “ours”? Cf. 
Z 414, 

450. % te introduces the apodosis. 
On the form etoOa (also 7 69, v 179) ef. 
Curt. 7b. i. 50, 

455. For this treatment of a would-be 
suppliant cf. Agamemnon’s conduct to 
Adrestos, Z 37-65, and the sons of Anti- 
machos, A 180-147. The révoyre are 
evidently the two strong bands of muscle 
which run up the back of the neck, the 
ivtov of EB 738. 

457. Néyouor yap Twes (sc. that a head 
can continue to speak while being cut 
off) émarybmuevor kat tov “Ounpoy, ws did 
Toro tmoujcavros ‘‘dVeyyonévn 8’ dpa 
Tod ye Kdpn,” aN’ od Pbeyyouévov, Aris- 
totle, de Part. Anim. iii.10. This curious 
variant is also preserved in one MS., 
though of course it is impossible, as 
kdpyn is never fem. Hbeyyouevou seems 
to mean ‘‘in the midst of his death- 
shriek,” as in x 829, where the line re- 
curs, the victim is not speaking or at- 
tempting to speak. But in II 508 
pooyyy is used of a dying man’s articu- 
late words. 

460. AnlriBt, only here ; else dyedeln. 

462, rolo8ero. only here in II., five 
times in Od. It is an obscure form. 
rwvdewr in Alkai. fr. 126 is perhaps only 


an imitation. Hinrichs (deol. 115) 
thinks that -deco. may come from * dels 
= (0) detva (?). Nauck conj. rotcwde, 
but he ought then to explain the origin 
of the form before us. 

463. émtBwodpe0’, so nearly all MSS. 
This form occurs twice in Od. (a 378, B 
143), but in the sense ‘to call the gods 
to help,” while here it must mean ‘call 
upon in thanksgiving.” Ar. read ém- 
dwobued’, ‘ty’ 7 ddpors Tuhoouer,” which 
is hardly possible. In X 254 émiddc0ac 
means to take the gods as witnesses, 
which does not suit this passage. Rib- 
beck has suggested émiBwodued’, which 
certainly gives the best sense. The 
contraction Bwo- for Boyc- is common in 
Herodotos. 

466. A very obscure line. 8éeXov does 
not occur again in Greek, except in the 
gloss of Hesych. déeXos° Seouds, dupa. 
The word looks like an older uncon- 
tracted form of 64Xos (which occurs only 
once in H., v 833) for Siedos, cf. ed- 
deleAos 8 167. But if it is an adj. agree- 
ing with ofua, the position of re is hardly 
to be explained. Christ and others join 
d€ re, but for this there is no sufficient 
analogy. Bentley conj. d€edov dé re ow’ 
éréOnxev, but there is no reason why 
this should have been corrupted. Mr. 
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/ / 
cuppapwas Sovaxas pupixns 7 €piOnréas dfovs, 
\ / 4s 
1) NAO0t adtis lovte Bony Sud vdKTA pédaLvar. 


\ x / e 

Tw d€ Barn TpoTépw dud 7 évtea Kal péray aipa, 

aia 8 >? AN (3) Lal > ry na / e edIA 
l ett OpynKdv avdpaev tédos iEov LovTes. 470 
ew i 

of & eddov Kapdte adnkotes, évtea S€ ahi 


ae ’ SA 6 \ 2 5 \ L 
a Tap avuTolol 3¢ OVl KEKNLTO, €U KATA KOOLOY, 


tpicTtoxi: mapa dé opw éxdore Sikuyes immot. 

‘Phoos & év péow evde, Tap’ aiT@ O a@Kées trol 

€& émidiuppiddos Tupatns (mace dSédevTo. 475 
‘cov & ’Obuceds rpotdpowWev ida@v Arvopndei deifev: 


Ge ee / yan e 
obt6s Tot, Avoundes, avnp, obToL Sé ToL iwrol, 


ods vow tidavaxe Addo, dv érépvoper rpels. 
ANON ” o / \ / IQs / \ 
Grn dye 8} mpopepe KpaTepov pévos* OVE TL GE XP} 


/ Vi 


¢ \ 
Extdpevar pedeov adv Tevyerw, GAAG AV’ LaToUs" 480 


>\ / a oy: 14 
He ao y avdpas évarpe, eAjTOVvELW & éuol taros.” 


ee 


/ n ae lal 
os PaTo, TO 8 éwrvevoe pévos yNavKaTes "AOnvn, 


a J 2 4 / a 
kreive 8 éruatpodbddny: tev Sé oTdvos BpvuT’ aevKns 
/ / n 
dopt Oewomevor, épv0aivero © aipate yaia. 
id be / iL > / > ip 
as 6€ NEOV LNNOLTLY GTNMaVTOLOLY ere Oar, 485 


” A 9/7 \ s 2 U2 
aALyEo lv y OlET OL, KQAKQG ppovenv EVOPOVO)), 


Monro thinks we may read ofa @nxev, 
but the hiatus in this place is quite in- 
tolerable. Of the three cases which he 
cites, ¢ 135 is hardly in point, for there 
we should read 75é F’ épackoy Ojoew 
é6dvarov. The other two are in », the 
latest part of all the Homeric poems: 
in w 209 we might easily read 70 
tavov, in 430 Bekker and Nauck read &x’ 
aguxécGa. It is therefore best to follow 
Hesychius, with Diintzer, and under- 
stand “he put up a bundle and a mark,” 
a hendiadys for ‘‘a mark consisting in 
a bundle.” It will stand for deF-ehos : 
the lengthened form of the root de is 
found in devw, cf. the fut. dejoe (v. 
Curtius, Ht. no. 264). 


475, The émSidpids is not elsewhere 
mentioned. It is perhaps the name 
for the post which stood upright in the 
front of the ancient chariot, both Greek 
and Assyrian, and served partly as a 
support to the driver, partly, as I have 
shewn (J. H. S. v. 190), as the point of 
attachment of the fvydderuor (see 2 274). 
muparys may then mean ‘the bottom,” 
the portion of the “post” to which 
horses would most naturally be tethered. 


Possibly however the émdiuppids may 
mean no more than the breastwork of 
the dippos, the reins being tied as usual 
to the dytvé which formed part of it. 
For é there is an old variant é&. 

476. (i) ded) Bre Kal év “Tdidde voy ro 
mpotrapoudey él xpivou téraxev, mpdabev 
3) lbetv rov Acojdn, obx ws of xwplfovTes 
év Odvacela povor, ev Iudde 5€ TomiKds. 
Aviston. ‘This is one of the most inter- 
esting of the few recorded arguments of 
the Chorizontes which we possess. As 
a matter of fact there are other passages 
in the Iliad in which mpomdpo.fe is ap- 
parently used in a temporal, not a local 
sense: A 734, X 197. 

478, mipavoxe: the long « occurs only 
here in thest. 

479. mpddepe, put forth; cf. éprda mpo- 
gépovrar 17, and ¢ 92. 

480, pédcov, idle, useless. II 336. 
These two lines are closely paraphrased 
in the Rhesos, 622-3— 

Acéumbes, 7) od Kreive Opnkcov ewy, 
4) pol mapes ye cot O€ xph moNous méhew. 


485. aonpavTourty, unguarded ; com- 
pare onudvTwp = shepherd, O 325. 
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ae C7. 
as péev Opnixas dvdpas éradyeto Tudéos vids, 

» YA 
dbpa duaddex’ Eredpvev? atap Todvpntis Odvaceds, 
by, BA » / 
ov twa Tvdeidns cops mrAnEeve Tapactas, 


tov © Oduceds petomicbe KaBav Todds e€epicacxer, 


490 


/ 7. ivf 
Ta ppovéwy Kata Oupov, Oras Kadritpryes tarroe 
peta dé Bovey pnde.tpopectato Jue 
nan > > lal 
vexpois amBatvovtess anOeccov yap ér abtav. 
lal V4 er 
GX’ ote 6) Baca Kiynoato Tudéos vids, 


\ 7 
Tov TpioKaldéxatov pedundéa Oupov amnipa 


495 


fol he 
acOpatvovta Kakdy yap dvap Keharnduw éréctn 
af n / 
[rv vixr Oiveldao mds, Sid pATw "AOnvns.] 
Toppa & dp’ 6 TAIpwov "Oduceds Ave ke@vuyas immous, 
‘ Ph ye CeneN Ne ges: ¢ / 
cvv & jeipev ido cal é&jravvev 6ulrov 


/ b] / >? SV > / \ 
ToEw emimAnToTwY, erred ov pacriya pacwhy 


Totxirov €« didpovo vorncaro xepoty Eréc Oar. 
poitncev © dpa mipavoxwov Aropundei dla: 


487. ém@xero, attacked, used especi- 
ally of a god, cf. A 50, 383, Q 759, etce., 
as we use ‘‘to visit,” with almost the 
same connotation ; cf. E 330, O 279, 
where, as here, heroes attack with a 
special inspiration of divine courage and 
strength. The word is not used any- 
where of a merely human assault. 


489. For the construction of this 
couplet cf. B 188-9. Did. mentions a 
variant mAjgeacke. 


493, For apBatvovres, Cobet conj. éu- 
Baivovres (M. C. p. 351), not without 
reason: cf. Nd év or7HOecr Bas Z 65, ete, 
anveroov, not only drat Neyduevor, but 
the only instance of a verb in -€o) 
making -eoow instead of -ew (Curt. Vo. 
i. 368). From the Schol. on E 231 it 
appears that there was a variant adrév 
(sc. "Odvofa), but this use of the ace, is 
not defensible. avrépv is quite ambigu- 
ous: it may mean either ‘‘ they were not 
used to corpses,” having only just 
reached the seat of war; or “they were 
not used to Odysseus and Diomedes” as 
charioteers, ef. E 231; or again it might 
mean ‘“O, and D. had no experience of 
the horses.” In any case the use of 
atréy in the weak sense, ‘‘them,” is 
suspicious ; Hoogvliet conj. djeroov yap 
auT As. . 
496. The idea seeins to be that Rhesos 
is breathing heavily under the influence 
of an ominous dream which has actually 


appeared to him, but fails to save him. 
But kaxdv dvap was taken to mean in 
irony Diomedes, not an actual dream, by 
some rhapsode, who, in order to explain 
his idea, interpolated the next line. This 
was accordingly athetized by Ar. and 
omitted by Zen. and Aristophanes, with 
justice. The acc. tiv vixta is wrong, 
for the sense required is not ‘all night 
through,” but ‘‘in the night.” It has 
been remarked also that Homer is true 
to nature in making those only appear 
in dreams who are known to the sleeper, 
which would not be the case here, 
Oivel&ns is Tydeus, E 813. 

499. epev, cf O 680 wicvpas cuvael- 
perae Urmous (vulg. cuvaryelperar, but see 
Cobet, M. ©. p. 326, and the scholion of 
Porphyrios there quoted), and the forms 
Tapnopos, Evywpls, etc., which prove the 
existence of delpw = to join, though it is 
probably distinct from delpw to raise. It 
would seem to be a by-form of elpw, and 
both must come from a root oFep, though 
elpw shews no trace of the F. (‘The views 
of Curtius in Ht.° no. 518, and Vb. i. LETS 
seem to be contradictory and unsatis- 
factory. _Sittl’s conj. ap. Christ, ov & 
luacly &(F)eper, does not account for the 
other forms.) 

501. Odysseus, like another islander, 
Aias, never fights from a chariot, and 
hence, perhaps, forgets the whip. 

502. poltynoev, cf. « 315 Toy polfw, 
and IT 361. mupavokey, as a signal. 
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> \ € / Id a "6 ” 
avTap o mepunpile wévav, 6 TL KUYTAaTOV Epoot, 
EN ME? bl. € , a lp uh Dor, 
} 0 ye Oigpov édov, 604 Tokina TevYE EKeELTO, 
¢€ lal > te xX > / ig / ’ > / 
pupjLou eEepvot H Exdepot vipoo aéipas, 505 
4 éte TOV TEOVOY OpynKav aro Oupov EdoLTO. 
e € lal 2 
clos 0 TAVO’ Bpuawve Kata péva, Toppa S ’AOHvy 
ig lal 
eyyvbev ictapévn tmpocépn Avoundea dior: 
ent: S a / i ey 
vootov 6) prncat, meyabvpou Tvdéos vié, 
n yy » 
vias ére yNagupas, pn Kal mepoBnpévos EXOns, 510 
/ / \ AiR, lal > / \ BA »” 
pn mov Tis Kat Tpadas éyelpnow Oeds ad2Xos. 
as bad’, o dé Evvénke Deas bra havncdaons, 
KapTaripos © tmrmrev éreByceto: Kore & “Odvaceds 


/ a a 
Tow, Tol & érétovto Boas éri vias “Ayasav. 


oud adads cKoTriny ely’ apyupdto£os "ATOAND, 515 


e 


as IS ’A@nvainv peta Tudéos vidv rovcav: 


fal / ft oY 
7 Kotéwv Tpdav Katedvceto Tovdvy Omidor, 


apoev dé OpnKkav BovdAndopov ‘Inrmoxowrta, 


‘Pyoov avetrwov écOndov. 


ig a A > / 
o © é& Umvou avopoveas, 


¢ ” fa) XA 7Q? > / Wf 
as ide yapov éphuor, 60° éctacay wxkées itTot, 520 


” eH ed t > 2 / Al 

avdpas T aoTaipovTas ev apyarenot povycuy, 

” £é SDSS: ON ba Al € a 

@ULMEEV T AP ETTELTA pidov T ovopnvey eTaipov. 
A % 

Tpowv dé KNayYy) TE Kal doTeETOS @PTO KUOOLILOS 


504. 4... 4... @, the (indirect) 
question is only double, not treble: the 
second # being subordinate to the first, 
i.e. é&eptor and éxpépor are only two 
variations of the main alternative given 
by dippov éddv. For another instance of 
the lightness of the Homeric chariot see 
© 441, though there the wheels are pos- 
sibly separated from the car, which can- 
not be the case here. ~ 

506. trav is an ‘‘article of contrast, 
more Thracians instead,” Mr. Monro, cf. 
H. G. § 260. 

510. mepoBnpévos ‘in full flight,” in 
accordance with the usual Homeric use 
of the word. The second ph (511) 
implies fear, and is not so closely con- 
nected with vécrov prvfca as the first 
uh, Which is virtually final. Cf. H. G. 
278 (b). The distinction is however only 
one of the closeness of the connexion of 
thought: the two uses are originally 
identical. In any case Naber’s conj. 
#w mov (as 7 83) is quite needless. 

513. tarmov, sc. chariot. Of the two 
alternatives in 505-6, the second is for- 
bidden, and it is not necessary to say 
more fully that the first istaken. There 


is no need whatever to assume that the 
two ride on horseback ; such a practice 
is known to Homer (0 679, ¢€ 371), but is 
mentioned only in similes, and never 
attributed to any hero ; the expressions 
in the following lines (527-8, 541) are 
those regularly used of riding in a 
chariot. Besides, the plural ¢rrwy 
would be very awkward if used of a 
single hero riding: it could only mean 
“one of the horses.” 

515. This line recurs in N 10, & 185, 
6 285. édabs okomi}v is the reading 
of A and Ar.: the rest of the MSS. give 
ddaockotlnv, Zen. read ddady cKoreyy. 
It must be admitted that the phrase is 
almost comically inappropriate here. 

516. peOéroveay, keeping in hand, 
managing, directing; a sense derived 
immediately from that of handling, which 
seems to be the original signification of 
érev in Greek (see on Z 321). The 
active does not seem ever to mean ‘‘ac- 
company,” which is the only use of the 
middle in H.; see Journ. Phil. xiv. 
237. 

521. For dovyor, “carnage,” ‘‘ gore,” 
ef. O 633, and aivyjow vexddecor E 886. 


j Tie ak tb ance 
ad Cy Verb’ 
rk pot - a0 adap é« Tpwwy édacaiato pavuyxas irrovs. 


e 


aerate f LA 
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Ouvovtov dpvodis: OnedvTo Sé wéppepa epya, 
daa dvdpes péEavtes EBav Koldas ert vijas. 525 
€ rnd ip SEEM ue oe \ cd ” 
ot & 6te bn p’ ixavov, 600 oKxotrov “Extopos éxray, 
&vO’ ’Oduaeds pev Epu€e Siiptdos @Kéas imrovs, 
Tudeidns d& yapafe Popov évapa Bpotoevta 
> / 9 A / > y 74 
év xelpera “Odvahu rider, éreBnoeto & imrav. 


paotiéev 8 immous, TH 8 ovK aéxovte TeTécOnv 530 
[vijas és yNadupds: TH yap Pidov érreTo Bupa. | 

Néortwp é mp@tos KTvTov due bovyncév Te: 

“@ hiros, Apyelov ayy7itopes nde wédovTes, 


/ a / 
vpevoomat 7 ETUpoV Epew ; 


KédeTar O€ pe Ovpos. 

trav p> @kuTrodov auhl KTUTOs ovata Badnet* 535 
ete \ yy "08 / A BS \ A 4S 

at yap o7 vaoevs TE Kal 0 KpaTepos Acopndns 


aXN aivas SelSorxa kata dpéva, un TL TAOWoW 
> Ue C5), ig \ / ’ a. 
Apyelov of dpiotoe bd Tpawy dpupaydod. 


yA na yy 4 LT Shs SIR Sf > if < 
ov Tw TAY EipNToO ETTOS, OT Aap HAVOOY avToi. 540 


ie eked € st / 3.8N , \ \ / 
Kal p ol mev KaTéBnoav eri yOova, Tol dé yapévTes 
Vstag Be) / ” / / 
deEun nomalovto erect Te peiduylorow. 


mpatos & é&epéewve L'eprvios immota Néotap: 


>» 5 7 ees) aA an A 
“elm aye w, @ Tova’ ‘Oduced, wéya Kddos ’Ayady, 


° / end , a 
Sams Tovad tmmous Ma8eTov: Katadvytes butdov 


Tpdwr ; 


Or 
re 
or 


} tis che Topev Oeds avTiBorjoas; 


Meet 5) / > / 2 / 
QALWS AKTLYEO OLY EOLKOTES NENLOLO. 


sN \ , ) ’ s > / if 
altel ev Toweoo érripmioyopuat, ovdé Ti dbyut 
/ \ / / \ 
pimvatey Tapa VnuCl, yépwv Trep éwV TONEMLTTNS* 
> > ” / Ce ” > \ / 
GX’ ov Tw ToLoUS imrous ISov oOddE VONGA. 550 


> / “ye 29257 / \ 2 fs 
adda Tw vup’ diw Somevat Oedv avtTidcayTa: 


531. This line is omitted by the best 
MSS. (AC Townl.) : it is a very inappro- 
priate interpolation from A 520, for there 
is no reason why the Thracian horses 
should be pleased to go to the Greek 
camp. 

584 = 6 140; Zen. omitted it here. 
Of course it means ‘shall I be wrong or 
right in what I am about to say ?” 

537. @8e, ‘‘hither.” This sense of 
de in H. was denied by Ar. (see Lehrs, 
Ar, 70, 379), but is much more natural 
than the alternative, “thus” (as I hope). 
Cf. M 346. édacalaro, the middle is 
chiefly used of driving home spot] (A 
674, 682, v 51, 6 637). It thus adds a 


distinct idea to that which would be 
given by éAdceap. 


538. pera peri and dpirror were 
read by Ar. for the card gdpéva and oi 
dpioroe of MSS. 

540. For the phrase in this line ef. 7 
11, 3b). 

(D44. moAvatve, see on I 673: and for 
AGPerov in the next line © 448. Zen. 
AaBermy, and in 546 cPée., against the 
rule of Ar. that the orthotone form be- 
longs only to the second person, as in 
552. 

_ 547. The nom. éouxdres is interjec- 
tional, see 437 and H. G. § 163. 
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appotépw yap opar pire? vepednyepéta Leds 
Kovpn T airyoyovo Avos, yhavedris “AOHvn.” 
Tov & atraperBdopevos tpocépy Trodvuntis Odvaceds: 
“ @ Néatop Nnrquddy, péya Kddos ’Ayadr, 555 


{5p oN / , i +, 
peta Geos y €0éX@v Kal apeivovas, Hé Tep olde, 
oe / b) 4 

irtous SwpnoaiT, érrel 7) Todd HépTepoé eiow. 


(vA > vA a 
immot & olde, yepasé, vernrAvdes, ods Epecivers, 


/ 4X 
Opnixior tov Sé opi dvakT ayabos Avoundys 
BA 
éxtave, Tap & éTdpovs dvoKaidexa TavTas apioTous. 560 


ow / X a 
TOV TploKaLdéKaTOV TKOTTOV ElNopey eyyVOL VNno?, 


/ € a na 
Tov pa SuomThpa oTpaTov Eupevas ret épovo 
ae fal 
Extwp te mpoénke kal dddov Trades ayavoi.” 


as elTa@v Tappoto dujprace pwavuxas imous 
/ ¢ » 
Kayxaroov: dua S ddrot toav yalpovtes ’Axatol. 565 


¢ 2 eo of 
of & ote Tvdeldem KrALoinv évTUKTOY iKoVTO, 


¢ a 
tamous mev Katédnoav evTmHnTotow ipmacu 
tf > Ket yes aS / 4 f Up 
patvyn ed’ immetn, 604 mep Avouxdeos trmoe 
iva > A / x y 
értacav w@KvTrodes pedundéa Tupov doves, 
\ ie JAN a if / 
vnt © évi mpupvn évapa Bpotoevta Aodwvos 570 
OAK ’Oduceds, dbp’ ipov éroaccaiat ’AOjvy. 
avtot © idp@ TwoAdov arevifovto Oardcon 
2 / / O\ / > / / 
éoBavtes, Kynpas Te dé AOhov audi TE pNpovs. 
aitap érel ow Kia Oaddoons (Spd wordov 
viapev amo ypwrTos Kal avérruxbev pirov 7Top, 575 


556. Of. peta debs y’ €0éhwv Kal ryder 
dvdpa cabou vy 231. Cf. H. G. § 299. 
érel 4 TOAD déptepol cio recurs in x 
289, and is there appropriate; here 
there is nothing with which the gods 
are to be compared. é rep olBe, sc. 
eiciv, an unusual construction instead of 
Tova de. 

561. tprokadexarov follows dvokaldexa 
in natural sequence, though Rhesos, who 
has been already mentioned, is the 
thirteenth. The variant terpaxatd. of 
which Aristonikos speaks, is evidently 
a mere conjecture to evade this small 
difficulty. 

568. AvopnSeos, because Odysseus has 
no steeds ; see on 500. 

571. 8bpa, until. They were perhaps 
laid aside as a sort of pledge to the 
goddess of the performance of the vow 
in 292. It is not clear whether the 
arms themselves are to be consecrated, 


DIN 


though 460 may imply this ; in that case 
it would seem that the dedication was 
to accompany the solemn sacrifice. But 
such a practice seems to be later than 
the Homeric poems, to which the idea 
of ‘‘ trophies” properly so called is un- 
known. 

572. Cf. A 621 for the practice of 
washing off sweat in sea-water, There 
was probably in Homeric times, as in 
the present day, a prevalent idea that 
‘“‘sea-water never gives a cold,” however 
hot one goes in: but that it is necessary 
to be cool before taking a fresh-water 
bath. Hence the proper precaution 
is taken before the luxury of the dcd- 
puvOos. The lengthening of the e of 
amevitovro is due to the ictus, aided 
perhaps by the analogy of other words 
where initial » represents an older sn 
(vuds, vids, ete.), which is not the case 
here, 
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ve 
és p’ acapivOous Bavtes év&éctas NovcarTo. 
/ 
TH 5€ NoETTAapévw Kal arenpapévw rit? édaiw 
bel ehilaverny, amo b€ KpnThpos “AOnv 
TV@ epl aveTny; PNTHpOS NUN 
Trelov apvocopevor NetBov medundéa oivov. 


576. The dodpuv@os does not reappear 
in the Iliad, and hardly formed part of 
acamp-equipage. This couplet is purely 
Odyssean, v. 5 48, p 87, € 96. 

577. Al’, the full form is never found ; 
it is probably an old instrum. Nlra for 
Alreca (cf. cdda for cddeca); ‘San ad- 
verb related to Nurapés, as kdpra to Kap- 
Tepos, Niya to Aryupds, etc., meaning 
‘richly,’ ‘thickly’ ” (Mr. Monro). 


578. It has been remarked that this 
is the third detrvoy which Odysseus has 
enjoyed during the course of this one 
night ; see I 90, 221. Ar. suggests that 
it is a breakfast rather than a supper. 


579. Cf. T 295. Here, as there, Ar. 
(with A) justly preferred the present 
participle to the ddvocduervo. of the 
majority of MSS. 
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=D if > / 
Ayapémvovos apioteia. 


"Has & é« Aeyéwv Tap’ ayavod TiOwvoio 
apy’, i” abavarovcr dows dépor 7dé Bpotoicw: 
Leds & "Epida rpoiadre Boas ért vias “Ayaov 
apyarénv, Todéwowo Tépas eta yepoly Eyoucav. 


A 


The story of the main part of this 
book is, on almost any theory of the 
composition of the Iliad, an integral 
part of the original plot. The defeat of 
the Greeks, followed by the first sign of 
relenting in Achilles, forms the turning 
point of the tale of the Mjws, and is 
the foundation of the dramatic interest 
of the poem. 

On the theory adopted in the intro- 
ductions to the preceding books, A will 
immediately follow the dream-scene in 
B. It is clear that the first few lines 
will not fit on exactly to any point of B; 
and it is indeed possible, or even prob- 
_ able, that the exact juncture may have 
’ been lost in the long interpolation, or 
rather series of interpolations, to which 
the preceding nine books belong. It is 
possible however that 1. 17 may im- 
mediately follow Agamemnon’s waking 
in B 41. Another and preferable sug- 
gestion (Vick’s) is that the array of 
the Greek army in B may be part of 
the original poem, B 443 taking the 
place of B 5i by the change of a single 
word. We shall then have to join A to 
B 483. Now A 56 is excellently suited 
for this purpose, as is shewn in the note 
to that passage. B 477-483 seem ex- 
pressly designed to introduce the dpicrela 
of Agamemnon which forms the first 
part of A and gives its name to the 
whole book. 

After 56 the narrative proceeds with- 
out flagging or offence of any sort till 


near the end of the book, if we except 
one or two passages of triflmg compass 
which can easily be omitted (see notes 
on 78, 498, 522). 

In Nestor’s speech to Patroklos, how- 
ever, we find a long passage (665-762) 
which is one of the clearest cases of in- 
terpolation in the Iliad. It is singularly 
out of place at the moment when Patro- 
klos has refused even to sit down, owing 
to the urgency of his mission; and it 
has no apparent connexion whatever with 
the message which Nestor is so anxious 
to send to Achilles. It is moreover full 
of swords and expressions elsewhere 
peculiar to the Odyssey, and in one 
passage seems to shew clear evidence of 
a knowledge of the Catalogue. We need 
not therefore hesitate to class it among 
the additions designed to glorify Nestor, 
which so often disfigure the old man’s 
speeches. 

With regard to the closing scene of 
the book, that between Patroklos and 
Eurypylos, the case is not quite so clear. 
It is generally held by the more advanced 
critics that this is merely designed to 
account for the long interval before the 
return of Patroklos to Achilles, which 
was involved in the interpolation of the 
four books (M—O) containing the recxo- 
paxla. This is possible; but as in the 
original poem there must have been 
some Tevxouaxia (or rather émi vavol 
udxn, as the wall may be a later inter- 
polation), a slight delay on the part 
of Patroklos may still have been needed. 
There are no great linguistic difficulties 
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oth © er Oducajos peyaxnret vnt peraivn, 5 


ae Ke ee] / By / > é @Ce 

Hp &v peccaT@ EoKe yeywveuev aupotépwce, 
/ 

nev err Aiavtos krtclias TeXapoviddao 


no ém ’Axiddos, Tol p’ Ecxata vias éicas 


elpvcay, nvopén TicvvoL Kal KapTEi YELpav: 
/ a / 
év0a otic huoe bead péya Te Sevvov TE 10 
n 7 
6pAv’, "Ayavotow b€é péya oOévos EuBan éExdoto 
Kapdin, aAAnKTOV TrorEuiGey HOE payer Oat. 
lal pl Ee / / iF 3 3X / a] 
[toice S apap Todepos yAvKiwY yéveT He véetOar 
év vnval yhaduphot pirny és watpioa yaiav.| 
"Atpeldns © éBonoev ide Coévvvcbat dvwyev 15 
> A / > 8 > a 28 / z rv / 
Apyetous: év & autos édvaeTo vepoTa yad«Kov. 
Kunpioas pev TPaTa Tept Kynunow eOnKev 
Kaas, apyvpéotowy éeTricpuplows apapvias: 
SevTepov avd Owpnka tep otnecow edvver, 
, Zp. € / lal / 5 
Tov moté of Kuvipns daxe Eewnuov eivac. 20 
v \ if / / es pe \ 
mevdeto yap Kumpovde péya Kdéos, over’ “Ayatol 


to convince us of the late origin of the 
passage ; and as to the mere lingering of 
Patroklos on his way back to Achilles, 
it is at least not inconsistent with the 
character of the ‘‘ kindly ” hero that he 
should think the assistance which he 
could give to his wounded friend more 
material than the loss of a few minutes 
in delivering his message. As the Iliad 
now stands, that he should stay with 
Eurypylos during the whole of a long 
and varied battle without endeavouring 
to arouse Achilles, as he hopes to do suc- 
eessfully, is indeed a serious blemish in 
the plot. But, as we shall see, the 
Teichomachy was once in all probability 
of short compass, and nothing therefore 
compels us to eject this scene from the 
oldest form of the Mfrs poem. 

1-2 =e 1-2. Tithonos is mentioned 
again in T 237 as brother of Priam, but 
there is no mention in Homer of the 
legend of his eternal youth, which first 


appears in ee Ven. 219-239, 
4, What the modgsote Tépas, which 


Eris holds in her .hands, may be, we 
cannot say. The rainbow is called a 
répas in ], 28 and P 548; but when 
Homer personifies this it is in the form 
of the goddess Iris, not of a thing which 
can be held in the hand. Others ex- 
plain it as the thunderbolt, comparing 
K 8. <A more likely object is the aegis 
of Zeus, see B 742. 


5-9 = © 222-6, where they are better 
in place than here. 

11. 8p@ta, the war-cry, comes in awk- 
wardly after uéya te dewédy re, and is an 
Attic rather than an Epic use. It is 
found in Hymn. Cer. 20, and (in the 
singular) twice in Pindar; otherwise it 
seems to be almost confined to Attic. 
Observe the F of Fexdorw neglected. 
The rest of the line and 12 = & 151-2. 

13-14 = B 453-4; they are clearly out 
of place here, where there is no question 
of returning home at all. Aristophanes 
and Aristarchos obelized, and Zenodotos 
entirely omitted, the couplet. 

16. See B 578 ; 17-19 = I 3380-2. 

20. Kinyras was a legendary hero of 
Cyprus, the ancestor of the priestly caste 
of the Kinyradae ; originally he was no 
doubt a local (Phoenician %) deity. He 
was said to have introduced the worship 
of Aphrodite into Paphos, and was famed 
for his wealth (see Pindar, N. viii, 18). 

21. KimpovSe, a pregnant expression, / 
the idea of sound coming to a place being 
involved in its being heard there. Of, 
Tyroce Exdvev, A 455, 

otvexa, ‘‘that,” expressing the con- 
tent of the fame he heard. "his use is 
not found again in the Iliad, but cf. e 
216, 1 300, and several other passages 
in Od. We can only give it the primitive 
meaning “‘because” (as 54, A 11, etc.), 
if with Christ we join it with 6&xe in the 
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€s Tpolnv vnecow avatrctocobar éwedrov* 
ot tf / Lt SS ” / an 
' TovvEeRad ob Tov &awKe yapLfowevos Bacirye. 
a ony a 5 ¥ 
j Tov & 7 Tot Séxa olor cay péAavos KUaVOLO, 
7 \ lal 
L- dHdexa S€ ypucoio Kal e’Koot KaccuTépoto* 25 


preceding line, putting a comma after 
elvac and taking mevero . . . Kdéos as 
a parenthesis. 

22. avardretorer Oat, dva- implies ‘‘ out 
to sea,” as dvaiyayev Z 292. 

24. The breastplate of Agamemnon is 

a piece of inlaid work like the swords 

j nd by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenai. 

is explained at length by Helbig, 

4 H. E. 282-3. He shews that breastplate 

nq and backplate of the cuirass have each 


twenty-one stripes (ofoz) of inlaid metal, 
gold and kyanos coming alternately, 
and being separated by stripes of tin or 
white metal, thus—gtktgtkt, where 
g = gold, t = tin, k = kyanos. Assum- 
ing the outer stripe on each side to be 
of gold, this naturally gives the number 
‘required. On front and back (éxdrepie) 
there were further added three snakes 
coiling upwards ; a favourite decoration 
of archaic times. Kavos was first 
shewn by Lepsius to be ultramarine 
(lapis lazuli), or rather an imitation of it 
by glass stained blue with compounds of 
copper. For this artificial imitation the 
island of Cyprus, the home of copper, 
was famous. See Helbig, H. E. 79 jf. 
Since the publication of Helbig’s book 
the theory of Lepsius has received a 
striking confirmation from Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discovery at Tiryns of a frieze 
ornamented with this blue glass, the 
very Opuykds kudvovo of 4 87. péXavos 
can mean no more than ‘‘ dark.” 

27. The likeness of the snakes to rain- 
bows must lie in their curved shapes 
rather than in any similarity of colour. 


kudveot b€ Spaxovtes dpwpéyato mpott Seupiy 

tpels éExarepO’, ipioowy éotxores, as Te Kpoviov 

év védei ornpiée Tépas mepoTov avOporov. 

audl © dp @pmorow Bareto Eidos: év S€ of rot 

xpvoelor Taupavov, aTap Tepl KovAEOY Hey 30 
apybpeov, xpucéoocwy aopTipecow apnpos. 

av & éder apdiBpornv morvdaidarov acrida Oodpw, 
Kady, Hv Tépe pev KUKAOL SéKa YaAKEOL oar, 

@ év dé of 6udarol Aoav éelkoot KacavTépoto 

. Aevcoi, év bé pécorow Env péXavos KuUavoLo. 35 


28. See 4, P 548. The genitive av@pa- 
wy is curious, as we should have ex- 
pected a dative ; but cf. dvOpérwv raulns 
mo\éuoro, A 84. It seems to be a sort 
of ablatival use, “from the side of men,” 
ze. in their eyes. See H. G. § 147. 

29. HAov, nails by which the blade was 
fastened to the handle: Helbig, H. E. 
238-9. Compare dpyupdn\ov, B 45. 

31. The doprip (else only in Od.) is 
identical with the redamibv, the baldrick 
or strap by which the sword was hung 
over the shoulder. xpvoéovrwv, because 
the hero must have everything of the 
most precious substance, even where 
ordinary men use leather. See on E 723. 

32. Bodpw is to our ideas a curious 
epithet for so passive a piece of armour 
as the shield. But it was here that, to 
a Greek, the ‘‘ point of honour” lay ; so 
that the shield might be taken to per- 
sonify the martial fury of its bearer. 
See J. H.S. iv. 282. 

33. The kbxdou are probably the con- 
centric circles inside the shield, forming 
with the pdé8do. (M 297) a framework 
like a spider’s web on which the hides 
(not here named) were fastened (J. H. 8. 
iv, 286). These too are of metal, though 
for meaner mortals they would doubtless 
be of wood. 

34. The twenty dpdhadol of white 
metal are to be regarded as running 
round the edge of the shield, and form- 
ing the heads of the nails by which the 
metal face of the shield is fastened to 
the hides beneath (7bid. 289). 

35. &nv, there was one. For the 
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40 


Kpatl © ér auhiparov Kuvény Oéto TeTpapadnpov 
immoupw: dSewov d€ ANOdos Kabvrrepbev Evevev. 
etheTo © aAKywa Sodpe dv, KeKopvOpméva YyadKe, 
d&éa: THArE S€ yarKds aw aiTodw otpavoy cicw 


NaGUT. 


etl & éydovmnaav “A@nvain te kat “Hp, 


45 


n an i / 

TYyULOTAL Bacikna Trohvypvcoto Muxnyns. 
/ a £ ud 
NVvLoX@ ev errEerTa EM éTEeTEANEV ExaTTOS 
> / L LWay \ r 
immrous ed KaTa Kocpov épuKéwev atd@ él Tadpo, 
> N 6c / \ / @ Bé 

auTol o€ Tpur€es avy Tevxert OwpnyOévTes 


nr / 
péovt’s daBeatos dé Bor) yéveT 700t Tpo. 


play Sé péy immnov él tadpo Kcoopnbéertes, 


central boss see Helbig, H. E. 226. It 
seems most natural to suppose that the 
Gorgon’s head was in some way painted 
upon this, a8 otherwise the two would 
interfere with one another. In that case 
we ought to have 7@ for 7} in the next 
line. The last syllable of Aevkol re- 
mains long in spite of the following 
vowel, because of the diaeresis at the 
end of the first foot. The bucolic 
diaeresis seems equally to explain the 
lengthening of the last syllable of BAoov- 
pms in the next line: see E 484, and 
qviv, y 382. Perhaps we should read 
Nevxot’ for Nevkovo. 

36. For the word éorepdvwro compare 
BH 739-741 and = 485, ra relpea wevra rh 
T ovpavods eorepdywrat. 

37. Pausanias, in his description of 
the chest of Kypselos (v. 19, 4), shews us 
how the Greeks of the seventh century 
conceived the personified ®é80s on this 
very shield; the scene represented is 
the fight of Agamemnon and Koon over 
Iphidamas (see below, 248-260): 680s 
dé él rod “Ayaueuvovos 77 domld: érectuy, 
exwv thy Kehadhv Novros. émrvypduara 
dé Urep wev Tov “Ipiddpayros vexpod, 

‘Tpdduas obrés ye, Kéowy mepimdpvara 

avrov. 
Tod ’Avyaueuvovos dé érl ry domid:, 
odros pev PdBos eri Bpory, 6 8 exwy 
"Ayaméuvwv. 


39. édéAuKro, 7.c. FeFéNxro (see A 530, 


etc.) ‘*twined.” <A baldrick of silver 
with a glass decoration is clearly derived 
from the imagination, not from daily life. 

40. dudiorpepées seems to mean that 
the two heads at the sides are twisted 
symmetrically about the third in the 
middle. 

41 = E 748, g.v. 

45, éySotmnoav, only here; cf. épi- 
ySouros. Apparently ydofmos (= dodros) 
is a weakened form of xrvzos (Curtius, 
Et. p. 698). The verb evidently means 
‘‘thundered,” though elsewhere this is 
the prerogative of Zeus alone. 

47-9 = M 84-5, 77. mpvudées, 
744. The word here clearly 
**footmen”’ as opposed to immfes. 

50. poovtro, moved nimbly; so » 
411, kvijuar pwovto apaal. OO. mpd, 
before the face of the morning; cf. 
otpavdi rod 1 3. The &cBerros Bor is 
a marked departure from the Homeric 
conception of the silent march of the 
Greek (I 8, A 429), 

51. pOdv, here only, ef. ordy, 216. 
irmhwv here = charioteers, which is not 
the usual sense of the word. The gen. 
is one of comparison, due to the idea 
‘‘before” in Pbdvew. So Pdvew %, V 
444. How péya in this line is to be 
reconciled with éXtyov in the next it is 
hard to see. The passage from 47 to 55 
looks much like the work of the military 
but unskilful diaskeuast who appears so 
often to have put untimely tactical 


see BE 
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év 8 Kvdorpov 


Lo \ ae 
a@poe kaxov Kpovidnys, cata § trpodev ijKxev éépoas 

iv 5 Ve b] > / OA 2) Lay, 
aipate wvdaréas €& aiPépos, otvex eueddev 

AN > / . 
Todas iPOipous Keparas "Ads Tpoidrperv. 55 
a > wat a 
Tpades & abl érépwbev ert Opwacpe@ Trediovo, 

¢ / > 

Exropa 7 audt péyav Kal audtpova Ilovivddwavta 

> > a a 
Aivelav @, ds Tpwact beds &s Tieto SHuo, 

lal 52 

tpeis T “Avtnvopidas, IldAvBov Kat ’Ayivopa Siov 

> (0 / > mAG Vs >? > / > if 
nLGEOV T KAMAVT , ET LelLKENOV alavarourw. 60 
¢ > 

Extop © év mpdroics pép dorida ravtoa iconv. 
e 8 ’ , > / BA > \ 
otos 8 éx vepéwy avadaivetat ovdLos aaTHp 

/ Ni re 5 eS / / 

Taupaivav, Tote © adtis ébu védea.oKioevTa, 


om OF Cen / \ te ie 

as “Extwp oré pév Te meTa TpeTo.or havecey, 

/ o] an an 
ddXote © év rupdtoot Kedevov: Tas 8 dpa yarKo 65 


instruction in the mouth of Nestor. 
(See on A 303, etc.) 55 = A 8, so that 
four out of these nine lines may be bor- 
rowed. 

54. A blood-red rain occasionally 
occurs among the portents of the Roman 
annals. 

56. With this line at last we seem to 
be again in the original stream of the 
oldest part of the poem; it describes 
the first array of the Trojans for battle 
after the retirement of Achilles. The 
phrase @pwrpds meSlovo thus gains in 
significance; it means the point where 
the plain springs or rises to the hills; 
i.e. the foot of the hill on which Troy is 
built. This evidently must be the place 
where the army is set in order for battle. 
But when © had been interpolated, and 
the Trojans were bivouacking dyxu ved, 
the sense of the phrase was lost. Hence 
the still later rhapsodists to whom we 
owe K 160 and T 3—the only repetitions 
of the phrase—took it to mean ‘‘ rising 
ground in the plain,” somewhere near the 
camp. But thisis not like Homer; where 
he has to speak of a locality in the plain, 
he gives it a specific name, ‘‘the tomb 
of Ilos,” ‘‘the mound called Batieia,” 
or at least ‘‘the oak.” But here there 
is nothing whatever to specify the locality 
unless it be taken to mean ‘‘the margin 
of the plain.” We might as well suppose, 
if we found such a phrase as zredloco 
relpara, that it meant “ the end (of some- 
thing) in the plain.” Tpdes, in the course 
of the long clause following, is left with- 
out a verb; but we can easily supply 
Kocundev, omfovTo, or the like, from the 


general sense of the preceding passage. 
This is still easier if we suppose with 
Fick that B 444, of wey éxjpuccor, rol 0’ 
jyelpovro wan’ Ga, originally preceded at 
the distance of only a few lines. Fried- 
lander has conjectured ad kxécunOev for 
até’ érépwhev, but this is at least un- 
necessary. 

58. Both Tpwcl and Spo seem to be 
used in a locative sense, ‘‘among the 
Trojans in their land.” For the hyper- 
bolical 8eds ds see E 78. 

62. otdAvos = deadly, a by-form of 
od\os not recurring in Homer. We find 
however ovAvos “Apns twice in the Scwt. 
Heraclis, and so Pindar (O. ix. 76, 
xiii. 23, P. xii. 8), and Soph. 47. 933. 
The deadly star must be Seirios, see 
X 30, xaxdov 5 re offua réruKrat, Kal Te 
péper modddv muperov dethoiat Bporotor. 
The comparison ,of Hector to Seirios 
may imply therefore both brightness 
and terror; though it may be observed 
that the season when ‘‘the dog- star 
brings fever” is when it rises with the 
sun and is therefore invisible, It was 
perhaps this which gave rise to a curious 
variant mentioned by Aristonikos, ats, 
8 éorw éorréptos, mpds bv adrlferar TA (Wa. 
He quotes Kallimachos, aiuos ds dud uiy 
eloe per’ jedlov, and so Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
1628, ava 8 HArvdev aorhp atiivos, bs 7° 
dvémavoev dutvpods dporfpas. Cf. also 
émipdrvios' 6 éwapopos dorip, Hesych. 
It has even been proposed to translate 
otAwos as = ofAos in the sense ‘‘hairy,” 
i.e. a comet ; but this would require an 
epithet implying length of hair, whereas 
ob\os signifies curliness. 
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Adu &s Te oTEpoTrn TaTpos Atos airyLoxoro. 
of 0, &s T aunThpes evavTios AAXHdoLoWW 
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Odvov. 


/ 
"Epis & ap éyatpe toAvoTOVos cicopdaca’ 
p P &% 


oin yap pa Oedv TrapeTiyyave papvapévoicwy, 

ot © aAXov ov odw Tapecav Deol, dAXd Exnrow 75 
oiow evi peydpouct Kabelato, ye ExdoT@ 

Sdéuata Kara TéTUKTO KaTa TTUYas OdAdpZTOLO. 

[wdvtes 8 HTWdavto KedXawvedhéa Kpoviova, 

ovver dpa Tpdecow éBovreTo Kddos dpéEar. 

TOV ev ap ovK aréyile TaTHp* 6 de voTdt Labels 80 
TOV Gd\dov amravevOe KabéleTo Kvdei yalov, 

eicopdwy Tpwwy te modu Kal vijas ’Ayaiov 


la he bho: 2 / 
YanKovd TE oTEPOTHY, OANUYTAS T OAAULEVOUS TE. | 


dpa pev nas iy Kal aéEeTo lepdv Fuap, 


67. The idea evidently is that the 
reapers start at the two ends of a field 
and meet in the middle. 

68. éX\adbve is used as often of carry- 
ing out long things in a line, as with 
Tetxos, Tadpov, Epkos, etc. Compare the 
picture of the reapers in = 550-560. 
pakapos, a 217 ds dy ey xy ddedor 
mdkapds vl rev Eupevac vids dvépos, 
“‘wealthy,” or rather ‘powerful, ex- 
alted,” if, as Curtius thinks, it is conn. 
with paxpds (Ht. no. 90, p. 161). It 
indicates a chieftain who has a réwevos 
of his own apart from the common field, 
and cultivates it by means of hired 
labourers. The word is almost always 
applied to gods; in the few other pass- 
ages where it is used of men it indicates 
the very height of human happiness 
(P 182, 2 377, £158, dX 488, € 806). 

69, Kpiéwy, MSS. kpiOav, but accord- 
ing to the tradition the contracted form 
of these fem. genitives is written only 
when preceded by a vowel. The gen. 
goes with Sypov. 

72. The idea seems to be that the 
contest holds the heads of both parties 
on a level, does not suffer either to go 
down before the other. Ameis thinks 
that the toulyy is personified as a two- 


headed monster, but this is hardly likely. 
MSS. all read toptyy and exov, but the 
text, which is the reading of Ar., is 
clearly preferable, as ot 8€ would be 
awkward if there were no change of 
subject. 

75-7. Lachmann rejected these lines, 
and other critics after him have con- 
demned the three preceding as well, on 
the ground that they are inconsistent 
with the action of Here and Athene in 
45. But the objection should rather be 
made to 45-6, which, as we have seen, 
are unusual in expression and thought. 

76. olow, so Brugman with three 
MSS. and a variant in A, vulg. cpotow. 
The possessive és = own, and can be 
used with any person. See note on A 
393. 

78-83 were athetized by Aristophanes 
and Ar., and omitted by Zenod., 8&7 
Weddos: of course the divine allies of 
Troy would not blame Zeus for giving 
their side victory, so that rdyres cannot 
be right. Besides it seems that Zeus 
is still in Olympos, whenee the battle- 
field is invisible; he goes to Ida to 
look on only in 1. 183. 

84-5 = © 66-7; 
Hrrero, “hit amain.” 


pdda goes with 


iy he 


W 


_ Hence we may suppose 
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ovjpeos ev Bnconow, érel T exopécoato xeElpas 

rdpvov dévdpea paxpd, &dos Té pv ikeTo Ovpor, 

citov Te yAuKepoio meph ppévas iuepos aipel, 

Thuos ody apeTh Aavaol piEavto padrayyas, 90 


/ 
KEKNOMEVOL ETAPOLTL KATA oTixas. 


év © ’Ayapéwvav 


a Yi > /- if n 
Mpa@Tos dpova, Ee S dvdpa Bujvopa TOLMLeva NADY, 


> / y a a 
abtov, érevta & Eraipov “Oia mrAHEvTTOY. 
= 4 = we) ivf 
A tot bo e& inmov KateTdrpevos avtios EoTN 


\ MT ge J \ fal 7 > / \ 
tov & iOds pewadta pete@muov o&és doupt 95 
woe, ovdé atepavn Sopu ot oxébe yarxoBapea, 
Grd SV adTis HAOE Kal doréov, éyKéparos Se 
éySov dmas jwemddaxto* Sdpacce Sé pw pepadra. 
\ \ \ / Ss 7 > rn > , 
Kal Tovs pev Aérev adOt dvat avdpav ‘Ayapeuvev 


/ Ve 
atieot Tappaivovtas, éTel KAUTa Tevye amnvpa* 


100 


avTap 0 BH *Iodv te kat ”"Avtipov éEevapitar, 


86. mep must go with fpos. For 
Setrrvov Zenod. read ddprov, which, as 
Ar. pointed out, meant the meal when 
the day’s work was over, whereas detzvoy 
is the morning meal, commonly taken 
before a battle, B 381, T 171. So in 
311 the Kyklops takes his detrvoy be- 
fore driving the sheep to pasture. It 
may thus indicate a time considerably 
before noon ; a woodman who only took 
two full meals a day would hardly wait 
so long before being tired. aéEero indi- 
cates the early morning, while the day 
rapidly and sensibly grows hotter. 
the hour indi- 
eated to be about nine or ten. We reach 

noon only in II 777. 

88. &8os occurs only here ; for the @ 
compare ddnv N 315, T 423, etc., with 
note on E 203 (the tradition as to the 
breathing is inconsistent). Thus there 
is no reason to read pdxp’, ddos (or 4550s) 
with Christ and others. 

94. 8 ye, Oileus. KkareméApevos, leap- 
ing down from the chariot against Aga- 
memnon. 

96. oredbdvy, see on H 12. 

98. mwerd&daxro, was spattered over the 
inside of the helmet. Apollonios rejected 
this line, reading éy«égaddvde in the 
preceding. 

100, All MSS. and Ar. read qreplSvore 
xitavas : but as it is impossible op make 


sense of this, I have adopted the ancient 
variant kAvTa tedxe’ &rnipa mentioned 
by Aristonikos as occurring ‘‘in some 
copies.” orrSerr tappatvoyras is no 
doubt an ironical allusion to the com- 
mon phrase revxeor maud., and forms a 
sort of oxymoron, “‘ brilliant with—bare 
breasts.” (So Schneidewin.) Ar. how- 
ever took way. with xi7Gvas, and ex- 
plained ‘‘ where he had stripped off the 
coats of mail glittering on their breasts.” 
For this sense of x:7év we might com- 
pare xadkoxlrwves, and see B 416, N 439. 
But the order of words is not Homeric. 
Besides mep(Svoe cannot possibly mean 
“stripped off,” if it has anything to 
do with the ordinary verb dv to put 
on. The compound does not recur till 
quite late writers (Appianus, Josephus, 
Athenaeus), whose use of it is evidently 
founded on the present passage. _Povel- 
sen has been bold enough to give the 
proper meaning to the verb, and explain 
that Agamemnon puts on the armour of 
the dead men, in order to carry it away 
conveniently !  mepidvce must, it would 
seem, represent a corruption of some for- 
gotten word, now hopelessly lost. 

101. BA *Ioov, so Zenod.; Ar. and 
MSS. 8% p’ “Ioov: but the name is no 
doubt connected with the adj. Fécos, so 
that Zenod. has preserved the older 
tradition. There was a variant Brpioov 
(with é&evdprtev #). 
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“Avtipos ad mapéBacke TepixdvT0s* & ToT AyidXevs 


"Iéns év xvnpotor didn poryovce Avyo.own, 


105 


4 \ - > Ie 
Toyaivovt em decor AaBav, Kal éruvcev arolver. 


67 Tore y ’Atpeidns etpv xpelov “Ayapéuvev 


Tov perv vmrép paloio Kata athOos Bane Soupi, 
"Avtipov ab Tapa obs éhace Eiger, éx © Ban inrwv. 


id Simone A a. Y ‘ s 
OTT EPVOMEVOS ) aTO TOW Eavra TEVVER KaNG, 


110 


yuyveckav: Kal yap che Tapos Tapa vnvol Oonow 
eldev, 67 €& "Idns dyayev rédas @Kvs "Aytrrevs. 


ws Sé Néwy éXaoto Tayeins VATA TéKVA 


pnidiws cuvéake NaBav Kpatepotawv ddodcur, 


/ / Da > , 
éXOaov els evvnv, amraddv Té oh Top amnupa: 


115 


9 © ef mép te TOxNoL para oxedov, od Svivatal opt 


na / \ 
Kparcpely: avTny yap ply LTO TPopos aivos iKdver: 
/ > of Ni \ \ \ 
KapTrarimas © HuEe dud Spud tueva Kal Urnv 
lal > id fol 
orrevoova’, lopdovea, Kpatatod Onpos bd opens 


a ” a yo \ 7 a Mi 
WS apa TOLS OU TIS OvvaTo XPALT LNT AL ONO pov 


Tpawv, ddrA.a Kal abtol im’ “Apyelouor péSorto. 


abtap 6 Ielcavdpov re Kat ‘Inrmonroyov peveydpuny, 
vias “Avtyudyovo Saippovos, bs pa pduora, 
xpuoov ’AdeEdvdpoto SeSeypévos, aryhad Sapa, 


ovK elacy’ “EXévny Sopevac Eav0e Meveddo, 


Tod tep 01 dv0 Taide XGBe Kpelwv ’Ayapuéuveov 


103. édvre, so Aristophanes; Ar. and 
MSS. édvras. The hiatus is normal in 
this place, but will account for the read- 
ing édvras, while the other would not be 
likely to be introduced if not original. 


104. at, here a conjunction, SE) ou A? 
answering wév: 145, P 478, ete. Tape- 
Backe, was rapaBdrys, the fighting man 
beside the charioteer. For é Zen. read 
8y, so that he must also have read € for 
oge in 111. 


105. 88n, from dfdnuc, an old form of 
déw, so didévrwv, w 54. pdoxowrr ap- 
pears to be an adj. = young, afterwards 
specialized as a substantive, “ the young” 
of the cow = calf, or of plants = young 
shoot. But we might take it as a sub- 
stantive in apposition with Avyourt, 
“with young shoots, even willow 
withies” ; ef. cs xdmpos, ete. 


106. droivey, gen. of price, H. G. § 
153. 

109, adas 104. mapa ods: the hiatus 
can hardly be right. Curtius suggests 
map’ das (Fas), Fick mapa ofas éaccé 
Te, &x 7 Ban’ irwv, on the ground that 
ovas is the Homeric form. 

111. yeyvadokey, “ recognizing them,” 
explained by what follows. 

115. #rop, “breath,” see B 490, od 
of course is cde, aceus. as 111. 

120. Xpatopfioat has the construction 
of dudtvew, cf. A 567. 

123. partrra goes with ovk: elacke, 
chiefly dissuaded; 124 being a paren- 
thesis. 

124. SSeypevos, according .to the 
Homeric use, must inean “expecting,” 
not “‘having received.” Of. A 107, ete. 

126. 80 maiSe resumes the main con- 
struction from 122 after the parenthesis, 
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> EAN / / € ~ 
ely évt Sipp@ édvTe, ood S éyov wxKéas trrrous: 
> te lal / 
ex yap oheas xeipav hvryov Hvia cvyadoevTa, 


Ta dé KUKNONnTHD. 


< > / 5 a 
0 © évaytiov @pTo Nov os 


*Arpeldns: Ta & adr ex Sidpou youvatécOnv: 130 


, ] / 
“ Corypet, Atpéos vié, od 8 dia déEar arrowa: 
a > = / a 
Torr & év ’Avtywdyoto Sdpors Keyundua Keita, 


/ 
YarKos TE xpuads TE TONUKLNTOS TE a Onpos* 


a / vi 
TaY Kév TOL YaploalTO TAaTHP amepelo adrro.va, 


~t rn \ 7: an 
eb vor Cwods rem’OoiT emt vnvaly ’Ayatdv.” 135 


OS TO ye KAalovTE Tpocavontny Bacirja 
f, > / > / ie Ser 
peiduxlous éréecouw' apeiduxTov 6 Om akovoay: 
\ he 
« ef pev by “Avtypdyoo Saippovos vies eoror, 
isd > i deal. / > n / BA 
és mor évi Tpawy ayopy Mevéraov avwyerv, 
/ n 
ayyerinv erOovta adv avTibém ’Odvou, 140 
ad0e Kataxteivas pnd Feuer arp és “Ayasovs, 
nr \ 4 e \ > / / / ” 
vov pev 81) ob TaTpos aeiKéa TiceTe ROBHV. 
3 mK Il / 8 XN > > Lo aA 
4 Kai Uelcavdpov pev ad immav ace xapace 
Soup) Badwv mpos otH0os: 6 & bateos ovder épeia On. 


127. Spot 8 %xov seems to mean 
“they were both trying to drive,” de. 
the charioteer had lost command of the 
horses and the wapaBdrys was trying to 
help him get them under control, as 
is explained by the ydp in 128. So 
Schol. A. odeas then really means only 
one of them, sc. the charioteer who had 
lost the reins; but the poet is engaged 
with the picture of the moment in which 
both are equally concerned, and does 
not care to express accurately what has 
gone before. (Others take ouod éxov to 
mean ‘‘they were accustomed to drive 
both at once,” and then yép 128 must 
explain \d@e. But apart from the diffi- 
culties of such a proceeding, it is hard 
to see why they should go out to battle 
at all if neither of them meant to fight.) 

129. ra 8é, the horses. 

130. youvatéoOny naturally means no 
more than ‘“‘besought,” and does not 
indicate an attitude which could not 
have been possible in the diminutive 
car of the Homeric heroes. Cf. youvov- 
pievos, I 583. With the ordinary read- 
ing ’Arpeldns we have a purely spondaic 
rhythm, cf. ¢ 15, o 334, ¥ 221. The 
grammarians called such a line dwdexa- 
othraBos. Nauck however has corrected 
the last two instances by the introduc- 
tion of open vowels for diphthongs. 


131-135 = Z 46-50. In 132 8dpors, 
in spite of the rarity of the short form 
of the dat. plural, is preferable to rarpés, 
the reading of Zenod., as there is no 
other case in H. of the a remaining short 
before rp in any of the forms of warjp. 
There was also a variant év advevod 
matpés here as in Z. 

137. Cf. & 98. The contrast of course 
is between d-meidux-rov and edcx-locs, 
‘they spake him gently, but heard un 
gentle answer.” 

138. Salppovos, Zenod. 
and so also above, 123. 

139. Mevédaoy is of course accus. after 
KATOKTEWAL 

140. d&yyeAtny €XOdvra, when he came 
on an embassy. See note on I’ 206, and 
compare éfealnv éhOdvre Q 235. 

141. éféuev (cc. e&€uer 2 aor. infin. of 
é&lnuu), not to let him go. 

142. rod martpés Aristarchos; but 
Zenod. read of matpds, ‘“ your father,” 
which is certainly right. See A 393. 
Another old variant, ood, is, as Brug- 
man remarks, an attempt either to 
mend the metre, or more probably to 
‘“<eorrect” at least the number, if not 
the person, of the pronoun. 

144, For o¥Ser épeloOy (lit. ‘was sup- 
ported by,” 7.e. lay upon the earth), 
Arist. read ot8as epee, pressed the 


beach 
Mote 


Kakdgppovos, 
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‘Immoroxyos & ardpovce: Tov ad yapal éFevdprter, 145 
XElpas amo Eidet Tunas aro 7 avyéva Kowas, 

ddpov & &s éxoeve Kvrivderbar Sv dplrov. 

Tous mev éac’, 6 0, 60u TrEicTaL Krovéovto Hddaryyes, 

TH p’ évopovo’, da © addou évevypudes "Ayacol, 

meCot wéev meCovs GAeKov hevyovtas avayKn, 150 
inmets & immhas, t7d 6é chicw apto Kovin 

€x medlov, THY @paav éplySouTros TrObes UrTw?, 


xanKke Sniowvres. 


> ys / ) yd 
aTap Kpeiwv Ayauéuyverv 


/ 
aléy atroxteivay emer, "Apyeloict KeNevov. 
‘ a L oa 
ws & ote rip aidnrov év akirw éurécn ty: 155 
€ / 
TavTyn T eihupdav advemos dépe, of S€ Te Oduvor 
td \ ¢ lal 
mpoppioe mimtovaw érreuyouevor Tupos opuy* 
e Sf 9 o ae, LA ’ tf a / 
os ap ur “Arpeidn “Ayauéuvovs rimte Kapnva 
A 
Tpowv devydvtwv, Todrol & épravyeves tarot 


/ / 

kel” byea KpoTddLLov ava TToEWOLO yepupas, 160 

/ 7 € a. SERN i 
nvioxous TobéovTes autpovas* of & emt yain 

/ if \ / x BI / 
KELATO YUTETTLY TOAY HiNTEpOL 7) GAOYOLTL. 

/ 

“Exropa & é« Bedéov traye Leds &« Te Kovins 


” >? > / Vv ’ es ” fal 
ex T avdpoxtaains &x O GAlwaTosS EK TE KUOOLMLOD* 


earth: which may be supported by N 
131, II 215 domls dp’ dois? Epede. 

145, aardpouce, leapt down, to escape. 
tov ad, but him, see 104. Xapat, op- 
posed to the death of his brother on the 
chariot. 

147. Compare Fxe dé pw ocdarpnddy 
ehigacOat N 204, orpouBdv 8 &s eoceve 
= 413. 8Apos is explained by Schol. as 
kothos NlOos els dv KbmrTovew dorpra (pulse) 
kat @\\a tw, 7c. a mortar. The head- 
less and armless trunk he ‘‘sent rolling ” 
with a kick, like a round block of stone. 

150-154 are very suspicious lines. We 
must regard t7é . . . trmevasa paren- 
thesis, and join dydwyres with twmets 
instead of adé8es, which is very awkward. 
The rhythm of 154, where the line is 
equally divided by a stop, is un-Homerie, 
the only parallel being I 134. The form 
tmmets is not Epic, but Attic, and there 
is no analogy to it in Homer. Lehrs 

has conjectured immies 5° Urrfas, bd 
 opiot & Spro, on the strength of one 
MS. (D) which reads trrfes, without 
altering the remainder of the line: but 
the change is doubtful, as there is no 
visible cause for the corruption.  épt- 
ySourros is elsewhere used only of Zeus, 


though épidouros occurs in Q and Od. 
as an epithet of the ai@ovca, and in Y 50, 
« 515, of rivers. 

155. Various explanations of &&vdo 
are offered by the Scholia. (1) @pusdys, 
ze. full of undergrowth only, with n 
timber trees. (2) modvEvhov, with “4 
intensive.” (3) ‘‘untimbered” in th 
sense dd’ js ovdels éEvNcaro, tneaeduus, 
The word is used by Herodotos in the 
sense of ‘‘timberless,” and it is thus 
clearly best to adopt (1); this give 
additional force to the word @duyo in 
the next line. 

157. émevydpevon, cf. & 362, “assailed.” 

158. Képyva, te. persons: a_peri- 
phrastic use. Cf. 309, and 336, 

160. kelv’, de. Kevd, with accent 
thrown back on account of the apo- 
strophe. mroN€poro yebdpas, see A 371. 

162. Ironical, ‘‘ more delightful to the 
vultures than to their own wives.” 

163-4. This action of Zeus seems quite 
out of place here, and inconsistent with 
his message in 186 sqq tiraye is used 
only here in the sense dye br(éx) Bedéwr. 
The two lines seem to be an interpolation 
intended to account for the absence of 
Hector at this moment. 
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? oft ry A 
Atpeidns & émeto chedavov Aavaoicr Kedevor, 165 


of 8é wap’ "INouv cha traraod Aapsavidao, 


Me \ 
pécoov Kar Tediov, Tap épivedv éxaevovTo 
C7 / ¢ A \ v4 > od aN 
iéwevoe TOALOS* O SE KEKANY@S EET alEl 
> oh fe a 
Arpeldns, WOpe dé TaddoceTo yEeipas aaTTOUS. 
> oe, \ 
arn bre 8) SKaids te TUAaS Kal dyyov ixovTo, 170 
»” ? Y Ney: 
&v0” dpa 8y tetavto Kal addjdous AVE WLLV OV, 

OL CO \ 
of & Ste Kap pécoov Trediov PoBéovto Boes as, 
/ “2 / lal 
ds Te Nov epoBnoe wodwy €v VUKTOS aMoNY@ 

, F a bé ISIN ED / poet 7 
macas: Th Sé7 in avadaivetas aids breOpos: 

lol 8 b] > \ ae af \ lal ? n 
TNS €& avuNeEV éake AaBov KpaTepotow odo0vaU 175 
mpotov, éreita é 0 aipa Kai éyxata TavTa Aabvoces: 
Ie \ BANG id ” / >’ / 
&s tous Atpeldns epee xpeiov Ayapeuvov 

\ > 7 a 4 / Ls \ / 
aisy aroxtelvav Tov omiatator, ot bé péBovTo: 

\ \ a 

[qodXol Se mpnvels te Kal barrios exmerov immov 
7A id £ x / \ \ » ” la 

tpeldew UTO YEepal* TepiTpo yap eyXEl Over. | 180 

> A vA » fa 
ann Ore 57 TAX’ ewe Nev tro TTOMW aiTTU TE TELYOS 
/ an n 
iZecOas, Tore 84 pa Tatip avdpav Te Gedy TE 
"l8ns év kopudjat KkabéSeTo midnécons, 
/ 

otpavobev KataBas: exe 0 aoTEpoTY peta yEpolv. 


*Ipw & w@tpuve “puToTrTEpoy ayyedeoveay* 185 


“ Bdow 101, Ips Tayela, Tov “Exrops odor éviomes. 
m 

” > KN / ¢ an? / i n 

dpp av pév Kev Opa Ayapépvova Trouéva adv | 


166, of 8é, the Sah 6 LOVE I] 


of Ilos see K 415 ; for the fig-tree Z 433, 
X 145; for the oak-tree (170) B 693. 

168. tguevor with the gen. like verbs 
of “desiring” and “aiming”: ¥ 371, 
718, etc. ; H. G. § 151 ¢. 

169. a&darovs, see on A 567. 

172. of 8, others, z.¢. stragglers, op- 
posed to the main body. 

173. dpody seems to mean “‘in the 
depth of night.” (But see X 317.) The 
derivation is still doubtful, in spite of 
numerous conjectures. Perhaps the most 
probable is Benfey’s : he connects it with 
Slav. mraku, Norse myrks, our murky, 
all in the sense of darkness. See Curt. 
Et. p. 568. Others assume a noun * wod- 
“yés from the same root, in sense “ cloud,” 
and translate “in the cloudlessness of 
the night,” é.e. on a cloudless night. 
But this does not seem sufliciently general. 
For Buttmann’s view see Lewxil. s.v. 

174, vq Uy, cf. Il 173, T 272, E 271, 
ula v 110, and so the article is used 
with other numerals’ almost as a demon- 


strative, to single out a definite number 
and contrast them with the larger mass. 
H. G. § 260 «. 

175-6 = P 63-4. 178 = 9 842, 

179-180 seem a very needless repeti- 
tion of what has already been said several 
times. mpnyvets for mpyvées is a form 
which does not occur again. Aristarchos 
rightly athetized both, while Zenod. 
altogether omitted 180 as being inter- 
polated from II 699. 

183. miSnérons, only here, = rodvmt- 
Oakos. 

184. odpavdbey, from the summit of 
Olympos (which, though H. does not 
identify it with ovpayds, still, as a 
mountain, reached into heaven). dore- 
port, a lengthened form of dorpamry 
(cf. N -242, etc.), which seems specially 
restricted to indicate the thunderbolt as 
a weapon, not as a flash. 

186. tév, this (which follows): a very 
unusual use of the demonstrative o. 

187. av... Kev, so N 127, Q 487, and , 
several times in Od. e.g. € 361. 
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/ lal 
Qivovr’ év mpopdxovoww évaipovta orixyas avdpar, 
TOpp avaywpelitw, Tov & dddov Nady avox ba 
\ / 
papvacbat Snlovct Kata Kpatepny topivnv: 
aN > / eK 5 i \ x Wi) adalat 
avTap émel K % Soupt TuTELs 1) BXjpEvos td 
> vf cA if e / s rd 
els UTmous aETal, TOTE OL KPaTOS éyyvartEw 
a / 
Krelvew, eis 6 Ke vas évacédpwous apikntat 
” 
dun tT’ nédLos Kal ert Kvépas lepdv On. 
re / Lae 
as épat’, ovS amiOnce TOONVELOS MKEA Ipss, 
n \ 33 / > Vé > Al | €. vA 
BA o€ Kar’ “Tdalwv dpéwv eis "INov tpyv. 
e oh 7 a 
ebp ulov Ipiauoto daippovos, “Exropa Siov, 
Q then ee EY) Stee Nee a 
eoTaoT év O° imtoict Kal dppace KoAXHTOLCLW* 
> a ae / / s > aS 
ayxod & ictayévn mpocédn Todas okéa Ipus: 
“"Kxrop vié Ipidmovo, Add wht arddavte, 
Zevs pe tatnp mpoénke rely Tade wvOicacbar. 
+ 7 oN yA CA > te / lal 
opp av mév Kev opds ’Ayayuéuvova Toiuéva Nav 
Ovvovt’ év mpoudyourw évatpovta otixas avdpar, 
/ DG he / \ peo; \ ” 
Topp UTTOELKE MAYNS, TOV © adXov Aaov avey Ge 
N 
papvacbar Sylovas kata Kpatephy bopivny: 
) Ne 2. / TN, \ \ XN / IA 
auTap emel K % Soupt Turels 1) BAjpevos id 
> vA e/ / / > / 
els UT TTOUS AAETaL, TOTE TOL KpaToS éyyvaniEeL 
KTeivel, eis 6 Ke vhas évocédpous agixnat 
4 > 2 IRL A ’ \ th € NS »- ” 
din 7 Hédtos Kab ert Kvédas lepov €dXOn, 
¢ \ i> = Ps lal > > / / > / S 
7 HEV Ap ws ELTOVT aTréBy Todas wxKéa “Ips, 
any 359 S) / A fe 8 a 
ktop 0 &€ dyéwov adv tebyeow aro vapate, 
/ SP) / lal \ \ ” r 
Taddrkwv © d&éa Sodpa Kata OTPATOV WYETO TAVTH 
oTpivev paxyécacbar, eyerpe 58 pvrorrw aivypy. 
eo / Nagas / »” i a 
ol © édedlyOnoav Kab évavtior éorav Ayatdr, 
a A iS en), 0 , ns at 
pyetot 0 eTépwOev éxaptivavty dddayyas, 
2 ve \ / \ a] > / 
apTuvn Sé wayn, crav § avrios 


év © ’Ayapéuveov 


190 


195 


200 


205 


Tp@Tos dpova’, &Oerev S€8 word TpoudyerOar amdvtov. 


189. d&vex8w, perf. imper.: we have 
avwyérw from the aor., 8 195, 

194, tepdv, perhaps in the primitive 
sense ‘‘strong darkness,” ef. A 366; an 
epithet suggested by the irresistible force 
with which it drives away the day. 

This promise is not fulfilled, for 
Patroklos utterly routs the Trojans on 
the same day. These two lines with 
208-9 are probably interpolated from 
P 454-5, where they are more in place, 
for they are thereafter accomplished to 
the letter. 

200. vié, sce A 489 for the scansion. 


201. rely = col, a form which occurs 
elsewhere only in Od. The form is 
“Dorie,” ace. to Schol. A: but this is of 
course wrong. The » seems to represent 
the m of I. E. tu-bhjam (ti-bt), the -bh- 
being dropped. 

202-209 = 187-196, mutatis mutandis. 

214, &edlyOnoay, read sé Fer Onoar, 
wheeled round. See A 530. 

216. pax seems-to be used here in a 
concrete sense, as in old English, of the 
embattled hosts: ‘the battle was ranged 
in order,” ze. the lines were re-formed. 
Cf. M48, O 308. 
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v na lal ee » 
€omeTe viv pot, movcat Orvptria Somat’ éxovoau 


’ 


6s Tes 69 Tp@tos “Ayapéuvovos avtlos hAOev 

}) avtav Today 7é KrerTav éTiKovpwv. 220 
‘Ipiddpas ’Avtnvopidys vs Te wéyas TE, 

os Teddy év OpHKn épiBorakt, pynTépe prjrov: 

Kicofs tov y eOpewre Sopors eve tuTOdv édvta 


/ a 
KnTpoTatwp, os éTiKTE Ocava KadduTrapnov: 
> \ > iz GD 4 > / vA ff: 
autap émel p HBns épixvdéos txeto pétpor, 225 
> lal iy, ¢ 
avTov pv Katépuxe, didov & 6 ye Ovyatépa Hv: 


ynpas © &« Oardporo peta Kréos txer’ “Ayardv 


\ 5 is \ / Peg OL 
GVUV OVOKQALOEKA VNUVGOL KOP@VLOLW, Al Ol ETTOVTO. 


S \ BY oe) Z / a bw, 
Tas pev erect ev Llepxoty Aime vijas élcas, 
o) © 
avutap 0 Tebos éwv eis "INvov eianrovdeww* 230 


/ Hees 7 > 
ds pa TOT "Atpeidew “Ayapéuvovos avtios iAGev. 
ot & bre 8) cxedov Haoav em’ adAHdrOLTW LovTeEs, 


"Atpeidns pév dmapte, Tapal Sé of érparet éyxos, 
‘Ipiddpas 6 cata Cévnv, PopnKos évepOer, 


Se? > \ > 5 \ ” / \ / 
vue, ért S avdtos Epevoe Papein yerpt wiOjoas: 


235 


ovo érope SwoThpa Tavatodov, GAA TON Tply 


218. This appeal to the Muses (cf. B 
484) fitly introduces what is really the 
turning point of the poem. For now 
begins, with the wounding of Agamem- 
non, the disastrous rout of the Greeks 
which prevails upon Achilles to relax his 

anger and send Patroklos to the rescue. 
~ 919. Gvyrlos, so most MSS., with 
Zenod. and Aristophanes: Aristarchos 
dvrtov. The difference is immaterial. 

221. The name is introduced asyndetic- 
ally, justasinA8.  . 

222. For phdov Zenod. read @ypar. 

224. untpotatwp : it will be seen that 
Iphidamas thus married his maternal 
aunt (as did Diomedes, E 412), the sister 
of his mother Theano, the priestess of 
Athene in Troy, and wife of Antenor 
(Z 298). 

225. épikvdéos, because it gives a 
youth the power of attaining martial 
glory. 

226. avtod piv Katépuke, his grand- 
father tried (imperf.) to keep him at 
home (lit. there where he was): 8{8ov, 
gave him in marriage (for a consideration ; 
see 243-5), The imperf. indicates that 
di6ov is subordinate, = ‘‘by giving” 
(see H. G. § 71). 

227. é« Oadrdporo, straight from the 
bridal chamber. perd kAéos “Ax., “after 


> 


the fame of the Achaians,” ¢.e. he went 
in the direction whence came the rumour 
of their expedition, as though to find it 
out. Cf. 1. 21, and N 364. 

229, Perkote, a town on the Hellespont 
in the N. of the Troad. As he came 
from the E. of Thrace across the Propontis, 
this would be the nearest point to Troy 
that he could reach; for the Greeks 
held the mouth of the Hellespont. 

230. mefds édy (al. lav), ze. by land. 

233. Schol. A remarks that this is the 
only instance in the Iliad of a single 
combat where the warrior who has the 
first cast and misses his shot still wins 
in the end. 

234. {évn seems here to mean the 
waist of the cuirass = fGua, A 187. 
Odpykos évepSey must then mean “in the 
lower part of the breastplate,” ‘‘the 
genitive being partitive, not ablatival.” 
Possibly however (avn might = fwornp, 
as it is always used of a woman’s girdle 
except here, and B 479 where it means 
the (human) waist. See Helbig, H. E. 
yO), Ls), 

235. adbrds érépere, v.c. he threw the 
weight of his whole Jody into the blow, 
following up his heavy hand. 

236. érope, this form only here: 
see note on K 267. 
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> i ’ / / A > hg ’ > / 
apyvpm avTouévn moduBos Os éTpaTreT alypn. 
\ / ? / 
Kal TO ye yeLpl NaBav evpv Kpelwv Ayapeuvov 
eee Ly \ 
&rx’ eri of weuaws ws Te ris, ex & apa yespos 
an lal \ lal 
omdccato: tov & dope TARE advyéva, doe dé yuta. 240 
Os 6 pev adOe Tec@v Koyuncato yadKEov UTVvOV 
n / a 2 / 
olKTpOS, ATO pYNTTHS GNOYoU, aTTOITWW apnyar, 
e ’ 
KoupLoins, Hs ov Te yap ide, TOAAA S Edwxev: 
n > howils \ la) lal 5 eee \ / D. & Se 
pad’ éxatov Bods Sdxev, érerta dé XidL UTTETT, 
aiyas opod Kab ols, Ta Of doTreTa TroLmaivoyTo. 245 
53) rote y “Atpeldns “Ayapéuvoy eEevaprEev, 
Bh &é hépwv av butrov "Ayatdy Tevyea Kara. 
Ns P] ¢ Ss r th / oe / > 8 ~ 
Tov © ws ovy évonoe Kowy apsdeixetos avdpav, 
Ni Ed / / Soh” Se / 
mpeaBuyeris “Avtnvopidns, Kpatepov pa é TévOos 
/ 
dbOarpovs éexddue KaTLYVITOLO TETOYTOS. 250 
an ’ Pa 
oth © etpak& adv Souvpl Aabwv ’Ayapéuvova Siov, 
voke bé piv KaTa xelpa péonv, ayKavos évepOer, 
fal / 
avricpvs dé duéoxe Haeivod Sovpds axwx. 
c/s if pA Se eee A + ’ 8 lal 7A tA 
piynoév 7 dp érevta dvak& avdpav ’Ayapéuvov: 
aXN ovo ws aréAnye Wayns HOE TTOA€LOLO, 255 
b) oh.) / / ” > \ yg 
aXN étropovae Kowve Exwv avewotpedes eyxos. 


237. pddrBos, lead, named only here: 
but cf. worvBdalyn Q 80—both times in 
similes, not as actually in use, as though 
the poet were aware that the metal was 
unknown in the heroic age. 


238, +6 ye, as though éyyos or dédpu, 
instead of aixu7y, had preceded. The 
spear being thus caught, Ag. is able to 
grasp it and drag it towards himself out 
of Iphidamas’ hand. pepads, furious as 
a lion. Schol. A refers to the legend 
that wounded lions attempt to tear the 
spears from the huntsmen’s hands. 

241, xdAkeov Urvov, as though the 
sleep of death bound a man with bands 
that he could not break: Vergil’s 
‘* Werreus somnus,” den. x. 745. 

242, olxrpds, an exclamation, like 
viyrios, oxéTduos, ard, far away. 
aorotoi: he was a Trojan, as the son of 
Antenor, though he had been brought 
up in Thrace. 

243. KoupiS(ys, see A114, xépuv, he 
saw no return for the &dva, or price he 
had paid to the father for his bride. 
This passage very clearly shews that 
marriage was a bargain, See I 146. 
Of course the gifts are not made to the 
wife, marriage settlements being not 


yet known. odda 8€, ze. although he 
had paid a large price. 

244, mpara, as an immediate pay- 
ment; éretra, in instalments from the 
increase of his herds. Observe xlAta in 
neut. agreeing kata ovveow only with 
Bots, atyas and &s, perhaps from the 
general idea of ua which covers all. 
See on E 140. 

248. dpielkeros (except here and = 
820 only in Od.), conspicuous, ‘‘ exalted 
among men.” 

249, mpeoBuyevas, therefore the elder 
brother of Iphidamas. 

250. dpOarpods exddvpe, as though 
grief threw a mist over his eyes; a 
metaphor very naturally suggested by 
rising tears, P 591, = 22, ete. Kacy. 
mecdvtos, gen. after révOos. 

251. orf etpag (O 541), he came up 
(A 197) from the side, It looks as 
though evdpéd were a naval expression, 
on the ‘‘broadside.” For the form ef. 
Mourdé, @ 371: the termination is per- 
haps an instrumental form conn. with 
-dkus of modddxis, ete. 

252. xetpa, the forearm, as often. 

253. Siérxe, passed right through. 
E 100, ete. 

256. aveporpepés, ‘‘a spear of grain 
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i ¢ i 8 v2 / Nee 
H ToLO Ididduavta Kaciyyntov Kal dTratpov 
¢ \ , ./ 
Ede Todos pmewawds, Kal avTEeL TavTas aploTous: 
\ > 350-9. 6 
tov & €dkovt av butrov vw aamidos dupadoécons 


BA an - la) a 
ouTnoe EvoTt@ yarxnpei, Ndce SE yvia: 


a > > 1) 
toto © ér “Ipidduavte Kapyn atréxowe Trapactas. 
oy 2D) / e Sh oa) 
év0’ ’Avtyvopos vies bm’ “Atpeidyn Bacidie 
/ > 
ToTHOV avaTAncavTes Gduv Sopov ”Ardos ciow. 


EN £ la) Yi n n 
auTap 0 TOV aNwv erreTTMOXETO oTiyas avopav 


x Chi. Sieh / , / / 
eyNXel T aopl Te: peyaroot ERS xEeppwaciovow, 


265 


4 © ® an 
oppa of aiw ete Oeppov avyvobev é& wTEids. 


otN VN A 
abtap émel TO pev EXxos étépceTo, TavoaTo & aipa, 
> nan / n 
dfeias 8 ddvvae Sdvov pévos ’Atpeidao. 


ag 


ie: > \ > i: lal 
as © br av wdivovaay éyn Bédos O€0 yuvaixa, 


OL. / wn 
Spymv, TO Te Mpoieior pwoyootoKot KineiPuias, 


270 


"A fA) / \ > bY ” 
pns Ouyatépes TiKpas wdivas eyovcat, 
os 6&0 ddvvar Sdvov pévos Atpeidao. 


storm-toughened on a windy site,” 
Tennyson. The idea was that the buftet- 
ing of the winds strengthened the grain 
of the wood. 

257. dmatpov, son of the same father. 
6- is sa-, together ; just like d- dedpés, 
““of the same womb.” So érpryas oléreas, 
B 765. Kkaoclyvynrov is a general term 
covering fraternity on either side, and 
is specialized by the addition of érarpov. 

259. tov, Koon: ottyoe, sc. ’Aya- 
MEU OW. 

263. vv, plur. like @Bav, ordy (I. 
216), @Ody (51), ete. 

264. émerwdetro, ‘‘ranged” in hostile 
sense. It is also used of a general re- 
viewing his army, A 231, etc. 

266. ‘‘So long as the hot blood still 
gushed from the wound,” before painful 
inflammation had set in. év-qvob-ev, 
from dvé and dve)- = av0-, to sprout, 
spring forth. Cf. on éevijvobe, B 219. 
Curt. Zt. no. 304; Buttmann, Lex. p. 133. 

267. érépoero, began (imperf.) to dry 
up. 
268. 8€ marks the apodosis. 

269. Bédos xn, metaphorically : “fear 
took hold upon them and pain as of a 
woman in travail.” Compare also 0 513 
Bédos écoev, in the sense of ‘‘ wound.” 

270. poyooréxo. HidelQva, both 
words of doubtful origin. The first is 
generally derived from péyos, and ex- 
plained ‘“‘helping in painful labour.” 
For the ¢ compare @eéa-doros, diKac- 


pa} 


médos. Fick however refers to the Skt. 
root magh, to make great, to forward 
(whence pAxos, péyas, etc.), and ex- 
plains ‘‘ forwarding childbirth,” compar- 
ing depec-Bios. L. Meyer again (C. Stud. 
yv. 95) divides poyo- oréxos, and explains 
‘‘ averting pain,” root stak to drive back, 
to bring to a standstill (secondary of 
sta). So Brugmann, C. St. ix. 270. If 
so, the meaning of the word must have 
been quite forgotten, as the function 
of the Eileithyiae here is just the oppo- 
site. 

BidelOvrar (plur. here and T' 119 only: 
sing. II 187, T 103, r 188), according to 
the old explanation ‘‘the comers,” @e. 
the goddesses that come in the hour of 
need. Fisi explains it as a personifica- 
tion of “the woman’s time that is come,” 
comparing #AGev 4 &pa avrijs, John xvi. 
21. Fick connects with é\evepos, to set 
free; the goddesses that liberate from. 
pangs. The most probable derivation is 
perhaps that from Fed, é\vw (= volvo), 
as if = the Twisters, squeezers, a personi- 
fication of the writhing pangs. 

271. “Hprs, because she presides over 
marriage. %xovoar, “having rule over.” 

272, fet’, t.c. d&etar, an elision which 
nowhere else occurs. Bentley conj. déet’ 
édivn Sivev, but it is a question whether 
this line should not be omitted, a comma 
being put at the end of 268 and 6 in 
269 being omitted. See Cobet, M. C. 

Dp. 375. 
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és Sippov & dvopouce Kal Hvioy@ éréredrev 
» an BA \ an 
vnvolv ere yAadhuphow édavvéwevs HXYGeTo yap Kp. 


lal / 
nvoev bé Svatrpvotoy Aavaoiar yeywovas’ 


bo 
~T 
OT 


5 f ie 2QO\ / 
“@ hirot, Apyelov Hyntopes HO€ wédovTes, 
a A / 
Dmets pev vov vnvoly amvveTe TovTOTrOpoOLoLy 
/ \ 
pvromiw apyanrény, érrel ovK ewe pntieta Levs 
/ / » 
elace Tpwecot Tavnpéploy Trodeuierw. 
; : 7 
as épal’, ivioyos 8 iwacer Kadditpiyas imTovs 280 
a 5y4 i \ > > Sh J fa} - 
vas ere yNapupds, To 8 ovK aéxovTe TeTETOnv 
N oe 
adpeov 5é otnbea, paivovto Sé vépOe Kovin, 


a ve 
Teipopevov Baciifa wayns ardvevde péportes. 
/ / 
"Extop © as évono’ ’Ayapéuvova voods Kiorta, 


tp / \ as a 
Tpact te kal Avkiotow éKéxdeTO Makpov avaas* 285 


a / 
“© Todes cal AdKvot Kat Adpédavor AYXLLAYNTAL, 


avépes ate, Piro, pyncacbe dé Oovpidos adkijs. 


” dma | \ A > Ni be f>s3 5 zs 
OLN ET avnp WMpPloTOS, EM@Ol O€ Mey evuxXos EOWMKEV 


Levs Kpovidns: adv iOds édavvete wovuyas imtrous 


an 5 > 
ipOipwv Aavady, tv iréptepov edyos dpnabe.” 290 


e oN ” L \ \ eee 
WS ELTT@V WTPVUVE LEVOS KAL Ovpov EKAOTOU. 


as & 6te tov Tis Onpntnp Kivas apyodovtas 


7 7—2* 19 / A / >\ / 
cevn et aypotépw oul Katrplw 7é NéovTe, 
A a a A , 
as ér “Ayatoiow cede Todas peyabvpous 


“Extop Upiapidns, Bpotorovyd icos "Apne. 


bo 
=) 
Or 


b) \ eB) / / / > / 
autos 8 év mpdroior péya ppovéwy €BeBnxewv, 
> wh oy 2. WE. / € , 5 + a 
év © émeo vaopivn vrepacs icos aéXXy, 


/ f i 
H Te KaOarropévyn Loewéa TrovTov dpiver. 


By / n / aS b] / 
évOa tiva Tpetov, Tiva 8 totatov é€evapiEev 


277. Observe how Agamemnon as 
usual gives way to despondency at the 
first reverse, and thinks only of danger 
to the ships, although he has hitherto 
been driving the Trojans right up to 
their city. Cf. I 27, & 65-80. 

282. Udpeov ornhGea (synizesis in both 
words), their chests were covered with 
foam. o7h%ea is probably accus. 

284, Hector recognizes the moment at 
which Zeus has promised him victory 
(191). 

288. dproros (= 6 dpicros), cf. wirds 
E 396, péya seems to be an adv., ‘has 
granted me my desire to the full.” 

290. tméptepov seems to form part of 
the predicate, “‘ that ye may obtain your 
boast in victory,” or perhaps ‘exalted 


above the boast of the Greeks.” Cf. 
Kddos tréprepov = glory of victory, M 
437, 0 491. But Ar, read diéprepor. 

292. mov is nowhere else used in this 
way in a simile. dpyid8ovras is else- 
where used only of boars, 

297. trepaé, blowing from on high, 
cf. dxpac, € 253: an expression very 
natural to men who were accustomed to 
the sudden squalls which ‘leap down” 
upon coasting ships beneath the steep 
shores of Thrace and the Greek islands. 
Aristonikos mentions a variant vmép 
ovjpeos, 

298, toeSéa, bluc (or rather perhaps 
dark) like violets. The word occurs 
elsewhere only in Od. 

299. For the question, cf. II 692; it 
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"Extop Ipiapuidys, dre of Leds KdSos eSwxev; 300 
*Acaiov pev mpota Kal Adtovoov Kab ’Orirny 

kat Addorra Kruridny cat ’Opérriov 78 ’Ayédaov 
Aicvpvov 7 Opov te Kab “Immovoov peveydpyny. 

Tos dp 6 Hyewovas Aavady édev, abtap érevta 


TwANOD 


, @ oTdTE véhea LZépupos otudedtEn 305 


2 / 
apyeotao Notowo, Babein Naidare TiTTOV: 


TONNOV 


é Tpode Kua KuriveeTa, trpoce S ayvy 


/ an 
oKidvatas é& avéwoto ToAUTAGYKTOLO Lawns: 
a + NX / re lal 
OS apa TuKva Kapnal’ op “Exrops dduvato Nady. 


évOa Ke Nouyos Env Kal aunyava épya yévovTo, 310 


kat vd Kev év vnecou Técov hebyovtes ’Ayatot, 
ef pty Tvdeldn Acopndet xéxrer "Odvaceds: 
“ Tudeidn, Ti maOdvTe NeAdopeOa Ootpidos adKhs ; 
aX’ dye Sedpo, wérrov, Tap ew tataco: 81) yap édeyyxos 
écoetat, el Kev vas Edn KopvOaioros “Extap.” 315 
\ eet) / / \ / 
Tov © atrapeBopevos mpocépyn Kpatepos Aopndns* 
rete es 3X UA \ / > \ / 
H TOL ey@ pevéw Kal TAHTOMAaL* ara pivuvoa 


Huéov ExoeTar Hoos, érrel vehednyepéTa Leds 
4h \ 8 & / ry lal tf af. id lal ” 
poaty 51 Borerat Sodvar Kparos né wep Hiv. 
Kat OvuBpaiov pev ad’ trav ace yapale 320 


is a rhetorical figure analogous to the 
apostrophe of 218, and indicates that 
such a vast number were slain that it is 
no easy matter to name them. 

306. Neérovo is genit. after végea, the 
clouds brought by the south wind. Cf. 
ktpara mavTolwy dvéuwy, B 397,  ap- 
yeorao, as 334. From its use here 
it may perhaps mean “‘ bringing bright 
white clouds:” it can hardly be com- 
pared with the albus notus of Horace 
which deterget nubila caelo. rimrev, 
‘lashing them with dense hurricane.” 
Babe(y perhaps means ‘‘ far-extending,” 
reaching from earth to sky. But Nauck 
conj. Bapely. 

307. tpddr, big; lit. nourished to full 
size. So rpopbevra O 621, y 290 (where 
La R. would read zpopéovro as if = 
Tpépovro): compare Lat. altus from alo. 
arodAGv is predicative, in multitudes. 

308. moAtmAayKTos occurs elsewhere 
only in Od. of wanderers tossed about 
from shore to shore. Here it may be 
transitive, ‘‘scattering” ; the ‘* wander- 
ing wind” is hardly a Homeric thought. 
iwfjs, A 276. Kaphara, like cdpnva, 158. 


310. This line gives an expanded form 
of the idiomatic Aolyia Epya A 518, etc. 

311. Cf. I 285: the phrase méocov is 
here clearly used of the fugitives, not of 
the assailants. 

313. tl maddvre, ‘“‘what has come 
upon us that we have forgotten?” The 
expression looks rather like an Atticism, 
and seems to recur only in the probably 
post-Homeric w 106. 

314. qwérov, see I 252. map ew 
Yoraco, come and stand by my side. 

317. plvvvOa, “only for a little while 
will there be any profit of us,” ¢.¢. we 
shall not be able to give any lasting 
pleasure to our friends. (So Fasi, com- 
paring = 80 adda ré por Tv 750s, émel, 
K.7.\. So A 576, etc. dos occurs only 
in this phrase with érreé.) 

319. Bodrerar (a 234, w 387), a form 
occurring only here in Il. The root 
Bod- is used to form the present stem 
(just like Lat. vol-o) without the usual 
strengthening (BovAouar for BdbA-v-oman, 
ace. to Curtius, Vb. i. 250). The verb 
is followed by 7é because it expresses 
preference: see A 117, y 232. 
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> \ 
Soup) Barov kata palov apiotepov, advtap ‘Odvacevs 
> / Vf / lal ” 

avtiGeov Oeparrovta Modiova toto avaxtos. 


\ / a) / A 
TOUS ev erreLT Elacay, émel Trokéou aTréTTAVTaY 


J / € / / 
TO oe av OptXov love KUOOlpEor, @S OTE KAT PO 


év xual Onpevtjast péya ppovéovte méanTov: 325 
@s ddexov Todas radu dppévos adTtap “Ayavot 
acrraclws pevryovtes avérveov “Extopa Siov. 

&v0’ érérnv Sidpov Te Kat avépe Shpov apicta, 


vie dtm Méporros Iepxwciov, ds mept tavTav 
A / Oe A a) y 330 
Hoee pavToovvas, ove ods Tratdas EacKeEV 
/ >) / / N: NY ele A 
oTeixyew €s TOAEMOY POtanvopa: Tw Oé Ol Ov TL 
Tees Onv: Kipes yap dyov pénavos Pavatouo. 
Tovs pev Tudeidns Sovpixrertos Acopndns 
lal n ? 

Oupod Kab uyis Kexad@v KrAVTA TevYE aTHUPA, 
‘Immodapov & ’Oduceds kab “Trreipoyov éEevdprtev. 335, 

évba ofuiv kata ica pdynv éravvoce Kpoviwv 
€& "dns xafopav: tol § addrous évapeCov. 
lO) / e\ 2 / yA XY 
7 tot Tudéos vids Ayaotpogov ovtace Soupt 
Ilavovidny jewa kat ioylov: oddé of trot 
2) \ 4 a EG \ R a 
éyyus €cav tpodvyetv, adoato Sé péya Oupo. 340 

\ x \ / b) fe > oF 3 PN € \ 
Tous pev yap Oepdrrwv amdvevO’ éxev, adbTtap o Tefds 
Odve Sid rpomaxyov, ciws dirov brece Oupor. 
A > 2e\ , N , s ai, os > ‘Ni 

KkTop & 0&0 vonoe Kata otixyas, @pto & éx’ adtovs 

7 ve \ / v4 / 

Kexdyyos dua Sé Tpdwy eitrovto ddadayyes. 


322, roto dvakros, so y 388, ¢ 62: 
of him, the lord. Compare roto yépovros 
I 469, and H. G. § 261, 3 (1). 

324, kv8olpeov, made havoc of it; the 
word is transitive in O 186. 

326. madw sppévw, charging back 
(from flight). Aristarchos read rad\wop- 
vévw in one word; and so A. Cf. A 59, 
TadiwumdayxXOevras. 

327. The order of the words is doz. 
dvémveov, pevy. “Exropa. 

328. &Mérnv is applied to dippov and 
dvépe by a sort of zeugma: captured the 
chariot and slew the warriors. The 
latter is the regular use of aipéw in battle 
scenes, the notion of catching, capturing 
passing into that of overcoming, and 
that again into slaying. Shpov daplora, 
chiefs in their local community, Apaisos, 
as we see from B 828-834 (djmoy ’Ama- 
cod), where their names, Adrestos and 
Amphios, are given, and 329-332 are re- 
peated, 


334, Keka8av, having deprived them, 
ef. xexadyjoe, @ 153: a word of doubtful 
etymology. Curtius refers to x7dw, ‘‘ to 
hurt” (#¢. no. 284), but this does not 
suit the sense. Like kexddovro (A 497, 
g.v.) it belongs to root skad to separate, 
whence also yafw, the s having in the 
latter case produced aspiration of the &, 
while in the former it has simply dis- 
appeared. 

336. Kata toa padxnv éerdvurce, see 
on H 102. 

339. o¥8€ of tarot, so Bentley, with 
one MS. ; caet. od ydp of tra, while A 
gives as a variant ovdé yap tor, which 
may be right, but looks more like a com- 
bination of the other two readings. The 
F of Fo cannot be neglected. 

340. &doaro here indicates only ex- 
treme folly, without connotation of 
moral offence; unless indeed it be im- 
plied that his joining the rpduaxou was 
an act of culpable presumption. 
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Tov d€ ioa@y plynoe Bonv ayabds Avoundns, 
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345 


5 rayne a 
aiva § “Odvcciia mpocedaveer éyyds eo ta: 


“yew &y TOde Thwa KvAVSeTat, OBpiwos “Extap* 
? 
aX’ dye 8) oréwpev Kal dreEdpmec0a pévovtes.” 


a © Nae: \ fy t 
1) pa Kab AMLTETTANOV mpoier SodvyooKLov éyyxos, 


N / ? a 
Kal Barev, ovS abdwapte, TiTvTKOpevos Keparjguy, 


350 


daxpnv Kak Kopv0a: mrAGYYOn S ard yarKopt KYAXKOs, 
ovd iketo ypda Kadov: épixaxe yap Tpupdreca 


TpimTVXOS AVAOTIS, THY Ob mope DoiBos ’Amddwv. 
] S val 
"Extop 8 @k aéeOpor avédpape, pixto 8 opire. 


a Oe \ 2 \ Ne. if si / 
O77) O€ yuve EplTT@V Kab EpEeloato XELpl TAN EL? 


355 


[yains: audi S& doce Kedaw vdE éxarvWer]. 
dpa Se Tvdeidns peta Sovpatos @Syet’ €pwrpy 
Thre Sid Tpopayov, 601 of Kataelcato yains, 
Topp “Extwp dumvuto, kal arp és didpov dpotoas 


i > rn 
éEékaco’ és TANnOdY Kal aGdevaTo Kipa pédawvay, 


360 


Soupt 8& éraiccwy mpocépy Kpatepos Avoundns: 


’ 


347. mfpa, “this bane;” so védos 
is applied, by a sort of personification, to 
Hector, P 243. «vAtvSerat, like a wave. 

348. oréwpev, by metathesis of quan- 
tity for orjouev. Possibly we should 
read ordouev, though the shortening of 
the ais doubtful. t 

350. ov8€ . . . Kehadfidw is paren- 
thetical. Kepadfjbw appears to repre- 
sent a genitive, the regular case after 
verbs of aiming. So xaAxddu in the next 
line. Possibly however they may both 
be locatives, e.g. amd xadkdgu = ‘‘ from 
on the bronze ;” there is no reason why, 
in old Greek, this case may not have 
been used with dé, mpd, ete. All the 
forms in -g¢e quoted under the heading 
of ‘‘Ablative” in H. G. § 156, except 
e 152 and N 700, have a locative sense, 
the ablative notion being given by the 
prepositions. Possibly therefore a//_ the 
instances of this case-ending should be 
reduced to the two headings of Instru- 
mental and Locative, with the exception 
of a few ‘‘false archaisms.” See H. G. 
§ 158, note. 

358. tplarruxos: perhaps, like the cap 
in K 261, it is of leather, with a felt 
lining inside, and the metal covering 

_without. atA@mts, TtpuvpdArca, see E182. 

354. d&réXcOpov, an unmeasured, %.e. 
very great, distance ; as in &” dmé\eOpov 
éyovras H 245, etc. There is a variant 
in one MS. xa 7édeOpov, and so Tzetzes 


took the words. This is preferred by 
Mr. Ridgeway (J. H. S. vi. 325) on the 
ground that the w)é@pov is properly a 
measure of distance ; and that it became 
a measure of area only in combination 
with the unit “furrow-length” (see on 
K 351), as representing the unit distance 
between the ofpa, i.e. the breadth of a 
piece of ground which a team could 
plough in a day’s work. This suits the 
other passages (© 407, \ 577) in which 
mé\eOpov occurs; in both of these it is 
better to take it as a measure of length 
than as one of area. But this is not 
sufficient to overthrow the best tradition 
here, which is quite intelligible. 

355-6 = E 309-10; the second line 
was athetized by Ar. and Aristophanes, 
and omitted by Zenod. on the ground 
that the results are too serious for a 
comparatively unsuccessful blow. Ar. 
therefore in 359 evidently read &parvuro, 
“recovered his breath,” not tpavvto, 
“came back to his senses,’’ as La R. 
supposes without authority (see on E 
697). 

357. wera. Sovpares gpwyy, “‘after,” 
.é. 10. ie Adon of the Hight of his 
spear, to pick it up again. 

358, karacoaro, for the hiatus see A 
138. yatns, local, as in 356, had de- 
scended on the ground. ‘his is more 
Homeric than the alternative of making 
it a partitive gen. after 6. 


WAP 


JAJAAOZ A (ar) 


“ €& abd viv épuyes Oavatov, Kbov: 7) TE TOL ayNL 

AOE Kaxov: viv adrté o éptcato PotBos ’AmodXorx, 

@ pérres evyecOas tov és Sodmov axovTwv. 

4 Onv o éEavi@ ye Kal totepov avTiBorjcas, 365 
el mov Tus Kal émol ye Gedy éritappobes éotw. 


a 5 \ My > / ¢ as 
vuv av Tovs ANAOUS ETLELTOMAL, OV KE KLYELO. 
A , 
% Kat Ilavovidny Sovpixrvtov é&evapréev. 
f / 
avtap “AdéEavSpos, “Enévns trocts juKopovo, 


shi / / fal 
Tudeidn ere toa TiTalveto, Towpéeve Aawr, 


370 


oTHdn KeKdipévos avdpokunto ert TURBO 
"Thou Aapoavidao, raraod Sypoyépovtos. 
i if 
7 ToL O pev OdpynKa “Ayactpodou ibOiuoro 
By, Se: N UA iv, > / Si, WP. 
aivuT amo otnecde Tavaioroy aorida T Mme 


kal Kopv0a Bprapnv: 6 dé to€ou THYXVY aveKev 375 


kat Barev, ob8 dpa pv &dov Bérdos Exduye xXELpOs, 
\ a / \ pes \ \ 
tapoov SekvTepoio trodes: Sua 8 aprrepés ids 


év yaln KatérnKTo. 


0 O€ pdra Od yerXdooas 


> uw > / \ B) / »” ” 
€x NoxYoU auTndnoe Kal EVYOMEVOS ETTOS NUdA* 


“ BéEBXnat, 0&8 Grsov Béros Exhuyev: as dperov ToL 


380 


an AN \ / 
veiatov és Kevedva Barov é« Oumov éréc bat: 


lal / 
ctw Kev Kal Tpdes avérvevoav KaKOTNTOS, 
~ / / / ’ e / 95 ” 
ot TE oe TEdpikact réovh’ ws uNnKddes aiyes. 


364. péAXes, ironical, ‘to whom no 
doubt you pray.” See A 564. 

365. éfavdw, future: exactly our 
idiomatic ‘‘I will finish, despatch thee.” 

366. €mutdppo80s, champion. See E 
828. 362-367 are also found verbatim in 
YT 449-454, where the violent language 
of 362 seems more in keeping with the 
uncontrollable passion of Achilles than 
here with the always moderate temper of 
Diomed. 

368. éevdprfev, so Ar., “continued the 
despoiling” of P., which task Hector 
had interrupted, 343: caef. and Zenod. 
é€evapigev, but the aor. is obviously less 
suitable: his continued attention to the 
corpse explains how Paris got his oppor- 
tunity. So atvuro, 374, ‘‘was in the 
act of stripping off.” 

372. For the tomb of Ilos see 166; 
av8poxpyrw, “artificial,” distinguishes 
the barrow from any accidental mounds 
on the plain, Snpoyépovtos, ‘elder of 
the community,” see I 149. Ilos is in 
the direct royal line (Y 232) and is the 


eponym of Ilios. The name thus indi- 
cates the identity of royalty with the 
patriarchate of the village community. 

375. wixuv, see p 419 rév (dicrdv) 8 
eml myer éhov Exev vevpiy yAudldas TE, 
from which it is clear that the word 
indicates the (metallic?) handle into 
which the two horns forming the bow 
(A 105-111) are fastened. 

376. o¥8t . . . Xetpdsis parenthetical, 
BéXrev going with rapady. 

377. tapodv, apparently the flat of 
the foot (so only here and 388). In t 
219 trapoot are explained as hurdles or 
wickerwork shelves, so called from Tép- 
gew, because they are used for drying 
cheeses upon. Perhaps the foot was 
thought to have some resemblance to 
these. ; 

380. BeBAnot, perhaps rather Bé8d7’, 
as the synizesis is-violent. Others scan 
ane as a dactyl, ef. Xniorh or Netorh, 

3881. velaroy, nethermost, from root 
mi = down; see on vealpy, B 539. 


IAIAAO® A (xz) 


375 


tov © ov tapBicas mpocédn Kpatepos Acoundns: 


z / J / n 
“ ro£oTa, MwBynTHp, Képat ayaé, TapVevorrira, 


885 


> \ we) / \ 
ei pev 82) avTiBiov avy Tevyeor TreipnOeins, 
> ” Me 
ovK av Tor xpaicpyot Bids Kal Tappées Lol 
a / dS) 4 
vov O€ mw émuypdrpas Tapaoy Todds edyeat adTas. 
> rE ¢ 7 M 4 XN / + 
OUK adéya, ws el pe yuV?) Barot 7) Tals Adpav: 


Kooy yap Bédos avdpos avddkidos odTidavoto. 


890 


3 Desf: > a > 
Tv adds br euelo, Kal el K ddéyor Tep érravpn, 
2e\ OF L 5 
6&0 Bédos wédeTat, Kab axypiov airva TiOnaww: 
A 8c \ oh > > *>) / > / 
Tov € yUVaLKOS Mev T appidpupot elot TrapELai, 
A > ¢ ~ 
maides 8 ophavixol: 0 6é O aipare yaiav épedOav 


mvGetat, olwvol dé 

@s Pato, TOD ox 
y / > ¢ > 
éotn mpocd’s 0 6 


\ id EN a ” 
TEpt TWAEES NE YUVAaLKES. 
"06 ni 8 sh b] Wa) \ 
voevs SoupixruTos eyyvlev éMOav 
bricbe Kabelouevos BéXos OKD 


395 


éx Todos €AxK’, ddbvn Fé Sid ypods HAO” areryewv?}. 


385. tofdra, only here in H.; it isa 
word of contempt (see on A 242) as 
opposed to the hoplite who meets his 
foe dvriBiov adv Tevxeot. AwByThp, cf. 
B 275, 2 239. Képar, so A and apparently 
Ar. : vulg. xépa. It is generally taken 
to mean ‘with the bow of horn”; but 
Ar. explained it as a mode of dressing 
the hair, eis xéparos Tpérov averexKovTo 
oi dpxato. This interpretation, strange 
though it may seem, is completely 
established by Helbig, H. E. p. 165. 
He gives a curious archaic illustration 
of the spirally curled locks which received 
this name. The old lexica shew that 
this explanation was always generally 
received. Of. Schol. on w 81, of vewrepor 
Képas Thy ocummoKny Tay TpiXev ouolay 
képare’ Tov Kepomddorny dee Tiadxor, 
’Apxidoxos. So Juvenal, xili, 165, 
“madido torquentem cornua cirro.” 
é&yAaé thus receives its proper sense, 
“fine, brilliant.” For Paris’ hair ef. [ 
55, He Koun, 76 Te eldos. For ara.pQevo- 
mira cf, émumetoes 5é ywatkas 7 67, and 
for the form of the verb Curtius, Zt. 
no. 627. 

386. eb mepydetns is a wish rather 
than a proper conditional protasis, ‘*I 
wish that you would measure yourself— 
in that day your bow and arrows shall 
avail you naught.” The speaker thus 
during the expression of thought changes 
his attitude from mere wish to confident 
expectation. Cf. I 54 ovk dv ro xpaloun 
kidapis . . . br év Kovinoe muyelns, and 


- more nearly K 222 ed ris mor dvipp, dw 


» 


éroto Kal dddos .. Oapoaewrepov 
éora. For &y or kev with subj. as an 
emphatic future cf. 481, and H. G. § 
276 b. Observe the singular xpalopyor 
agreeing with the nearer only of two 
subjects, A 255, I 327, ete. 

389. odk dAéyw, as el, I care as little 
(lit. Iam heedless) as though a woman 
were to hit me. 

390. kwpdv has the primitive sense 
“blunt,’ from xkémrw, ob-tusus, lit. 
“beaten back.” Cf. Soph. O. T. 290, 
Kwpa kal madat’ ern. 

391. UAdws ... dV meAerat, in a 
very different way my spear proves its 
sharpness. Delbriick (S. F. i. p. 177, 
181) has remarked that this line offers 
the only instance in H. of e? xe with 
subj. in a general sense (= whensoever) ; 
in all the other cases it indicates a par- 
ticular expected event. 

392. With o£ Bédos mréXerou cf. T 99, 
Kal 5° dANws Tov vy’ (Ov Bédos mére7’, 005’ 
dmodjye. As (00 there must form part 
of the predicate, it is better to take d&v 
here in the same way, though éNerai is 
not merely = éo7iv. Eust. reads rérerac 
here also. axknprov, lifeless, as P 466 ; 
in Od. it means unharmed. atpa, so 
MSS., Ar. dvdpa, which is much less 
forcible. 

393. dpdlSpvpor, seo B 700. 
so 2 329. 

395. Compare yirecow mod pidrepor 


épevOwy, 


# édMyoww, 162; and for the compara- 


tive arkégs, BL 1292» ., 


376 


LAIAAO®S A (xt) 


i / 
és Sippov © avopovee kal Hvioy@ éréTedrev 


vnvaotv ért yrapupjow éhavvéwev: HyOeTo yap Kip. 


400 


0ldbOn S ’Oduceds Sovpixdutos, ovS€é Tis avTO 


"Apyelov mapéwewvev, éret hoBos é\rXaBe Taveras: 


V4 / eo 
“@ poe eyo, TL TA0W; 


> of 8 / 
6x Ojcas 5 dpa eitre mpos dv peyadynTopa Ouvpov: 
péya pev Kaxov, ai xe béBopar 
TrAnOvyv tapBycas, TO dé pirytov, ai Kev dow 


405 


lal » if 
Hodvos' tovs & adXovs Aavaods éfoBynce Kpoviwr. 


Gra TL wor TADTA Hiros SvedéEato Oupds ; 


s N >’ / / 
otoa yap, OTTL KAKOl MeV ATOLYOYTAL TONELOLO, 


@ \ 
os 6€ K dpioretnor waxn evi, Tov be wdda ypEd 


lal > f > Ya > Oe > BA ” 
éoTapevar Kpatepas' nT EBAnT % 7 EBarN adrov. 


410 


eo nr / 
clos 0 TAO’ Hpyaive Kata dpéva Kab Kata Ovpdr, 


todpa & ért Tedov otixes HAVOoy acrictdor, 
éroav 8 év péroorcr, peta oblor ria tibévtes. 
ws 8 bre Karpov aut Kives Oarepol 7 aifnol 


cevavtas: 6 5é 7 eior Babeins éx Evdoxo10 


/ N 7O/ N a / 
Onyov NevKov ddovTa meTa YVALTTHOL yevucowy, 


399-400 = 273-4, 

402, bdBos seems here to have made the 
very easy transition from ‘‘ flight,” the 
usual sense in H., to ‘‘ fear,” as 544, ete. 

403. This verse occurs seven times in 
Il, and four times in Od. (all ine). In 
the whole of H. there are only nineteen 
other passages where the F of Fés is 
neglected, and eight of these can be 
easily emended. Forty-five passages ab- 
solutely require the F, and over 170 
admit of it (Knés, p. 215). It seems 
strange that this formula, which must 
be an old one, should afford so large a 
proportion of the violations. Bekker 
emended Fetre Fedv (? Fetrev ébv for 
(c)eFév) ; but this is not justifiable in 
face of the fact that there is in no 
instance any Variation of reading hinted 
at. Fick thinks that édy may be a 
monosyllable by synizesis; but it is 
very unlikely that the internal F should 
have so completely disappeared at a 
quite early date as to make this possible. 
The few instances of diphthongs like 
mais for maéFis can hardly prove the case 
for synizesis, a much rarer phenomenon. 

404, rl mé0o, delib. subj.: this well 
illustrates the close relationship between 
the subjunctive and future. 

408. drolxovrar seems to be a general 


. 


expression: cowards afé offin ¢ mamens: 


(this being given by the perf. sense of 
olxecGat), while a brave man proves his 
courage by standing his ground. If we 
take it as a special reference ‘to the 
Greeks, and to Diomed in particular, 
the general sentiment of 409-10 comes 
in rather awkwardly. 

410. H te. . . 4 te, so MSS. ; this is 
generally explained as = ef re. . . ef 
Te, With a comma after xparepds. But 
in this case we ought to write e (Lange, 
KI, p. 534). The text, with the colon, 
is preferred by Nikanor; though the 
sense is virtually the same, it is better 
as representing the old parataxis. 

413. ‘*They penned him in their 
midst, bringing a bane (cf. 347) among 
themselves.” For riGévres Zenod. read 
dé cay, an expression which by no 
means gains in foree what it loses in 
Homeric simplicity. Still it gives the 
right sense ; Ar. wrongly understood it 
to mean ‘‘ bringing destruction to Odys- 
seus in their midst.” 

414. Kdmpiov is governed by dul; 
prepositions of more prosodiacal value 
than two short syllables do not throw 
the accent back when they follow their 
noun, according to the traditional rule. 

415, cebwvrar, sc. pu, give chase to 
him. 

_¢41$, The ancient legend was that the 


Y IATAAO® A (x1) 377 


> x / > »/ I / / 
apt 667 aiccovta, tal Sé Te KOpTrOS odovT@V 


/ iS 
ylyverat: of S& pévovoew dap Sewdv mep ovta: 
& Ld Ae: > fol 
@s pa TOT apd’ Odvofa Suipirov éoaevovTo 
a ig lal 
Tpades: 6 S¢ mpatov wey autpova Anuomitny 420 


/ a 
odtacev pov Umepbev erdrpevos o&és Soupt, 
PreiN BY / Nao b / 
avtap éreta Odwva Kal "Kvvopov éfevapiEev. 


Xepovdduavta & érevta, cal? inmov aitavta, 


\ \ / > 
Soupt Kata mpotunow bm aomidos dudaroécons 
/ ¢ >] "4 lal n 
vikev: 6 © év Kovinos meray Ede yaiay ayooTe. 425 


Ae 


\ Xi 4 ¢ 
rovs pev gao’, 6 8 dp’ ‘Irmacidnv Xdpor’ odtace Soupt, 


> / > ik if 
avtoxaclyvntov éunpevéos Ldxovo. 

fal J ee) if a 
TO 8 érradheEnoov LH«os Kiev, icdOeos Has, 

an be Ne ? \ \ / x na ByA 
oth b€ warn éeyyds i@v Kal piv mpos mdOov EevTrev: 

eae Bf lal A / S 
“ & ’OSuced rorvawe, Sdrdov GT Hd€ Tovoro, 430 


/ XN c > i ¢ / 
onepov %) Sovoicw errevEear Inraciénow, 
7D yf 
Towws avdpe KaTakteivas Kat Tevye arrovpas, 
4 >) A’ \ \ x 4 \ N I] / »” 
} Kev €u@ v0 Sovpl tuTels amo Oupov ohecons. 


A > NY ” edn / / DESY: 
Os eitav ovTnTEe KAT aoTida TayTOT éionV: 
Sud pev aoridos AOe hacwhs JBpymov eyxos; 435 
\ x A / > / 
kai Sua OdpynKos Trodvdaldarov HpnpELaTo, 
fe =) > \ lal / BA ’ MA > we 
advra § ard wrEvpOV pda Epyabev, oVdE T EaceV 


boar prepared for battle by whetting 
his teeth upon smooth rocks. 

417. tal, thereat, in the midst of all 
this is heard the gnashing of his teeth. 
Cf. 6 380, rodvs bd Kbusros Gpwpet. 

418. &bap, ic. ‘without hesitation.” 
Cf. N 814. 

423. a&lEavra, so AD ; caet. alccovra. 

494, mpétpnow, so MSS.; Ar. seems 
to have read mpérunorw, and there are 
traces also of another variant mpéTuyTw. 
The first foryn seems preferable, the ab- 
stract termination reminding us of rop7 
in the sense of ‘‘stump,” A 235. The 
word here evidently means the navel, 
“‘the ent place in front.” ‘ 

425. &yoor@, a word which occurs only 


v 


a few times, always in this line in Homer 


(N 508, % 452, P 315), and occasionally * 


in later poets (Theokr. 17, 129; Ap. 
Rhod. 3, 120). Benfey refers it to root 
a(n)g, to squeeze, so that it means “in 
his grasp.” Ap. Rhodius seems to take 
it for ‘‘the palm of the hand.” 

497. ebndevéos, MSS. evyyeréos. The 
correction comes from Didymos on ¥ 
81 ednyevéov’ év rH ‘Pravod cal “Apioro- 
gdvous ebydevéwv did Tod d, €d TE apévyy 


xpwmevev, ws Kréapxos ev rats yAwrrats. 
The reading of Rhianos is undoubtedly 
preferable, as the 7 of evyyevéos cannot 
be explained, while in evypevéos it is a 
regular lengthening of a, as in ev7jywp, 
etnkns. The word Hinpévns also occurs 
as a proper name upon an early Thasian 
inscription, so that the form is sufficiently 
attested. Cf. Curtius, Z¢. no. 653. 


430. modtawe, see I 673. ar, for 
dare, insatiate (d-ca-ros). Ar. used the 


* phrase as an argument against the chori- 


zontes, as it is in the Odyssey that the 
cunning of Odysseus is described. Sokos 
speaks in admiration, not in blame. 


432. Ar. rejected this line on the 
ground that Odysseus is too hard pressed. 
to think of despoiling the corpses. This 
is very true; but Fick remarks that we 
should read @vpdv dzovpas, which was 
altered on account of Ovudy in the next 
line ; the older Epic style took no offence 
at such iteration. 

437. For xpéa (Zenod. and MSS.) Ar. 
strangely read xpods, which he must 
have understood to mean ‘‘stripped 
everything off the flesh of his ribs.” 


378 


TAIAAO® A (xt) 


Tladras ’APnvain pryOjpevar éyxace pwros. 
yv® S -Oduceds, 6 of od Te BédXos KaTa Kaiplov 7rOer, 


aap & avaxapicas LOkov mpos wo0Oov eevrrev: 


ec 8 


440 


& Set’, 7 ware On oe KUyavETaL aiTrvs dd€Opos. 


5 \ Un eh he ’ \ / / fa} 
1) TOL (EV EL ETTAVOAS ETL Tpaecot HhayEeo al, 


aol & éya évOade dyul povov Kal khpa pédawvav 


ao? + > . Me Md \ AY / 
nuate TOS ecoecOat, Eu 8 bro Soup dapévta 


edyos euol ddcev, uxiy S “Aids KAvTOTOXNO.” 


445 


7, Kab o pev pvyaS adtis broatpéas &BeBrjKew, 
al N / PA > / rn 
TO O€ peTacTpepévts petappév@ ev Sopu Thé&ev 
BA i \ \ / Be 
Ouov meconyus, dia dé oTHbecdiy éXaccev. 
dovrnaev dé Tecav: 0 © érev&aro Sios "Odvacedts: 


“@ Loy’, ‘Immdcou vie Saippovos immoSdpuouo, 


450 


Oi oe TédXos Gavdro.o Kiynpevov, ovS b7ddv~Eas. 
a \ \ / y 

& Seth’, od peév ool ye TaTIp Kal TéTILA pHTHP 

” ie if > ? > \ 
doce Kabaipnoovat OavovTs mep, AXN olwvol 


> Ne elie A \ \ \ / 
@PNTTAL EPVOVOL, TrEpl TTEPA TUKVA Banrovtes: 


TsO y 9 yo / Ae a 3 79? 
avTap eM, €l KE Java, KTEPLOVGL VG dtoe Ayatoi. 


Os elTr@v Ydbxovo Saippovos bBpumov éyyos 


439. ai “Apiordpxov ottrws téXos, Kal 
oxedov draca. &yvw bre ov Kara Kalproy 
Téhos HAOEV } TANYH, OUK Els Kalptov TdruV 
erehevTa.  Znvddoros dé ypdpe Bédos, 
kak@s* ov BéBAnrac dé, GAN éx eLpds 
émémAnye’ éyer 5é Tédos TO Tis Cwijs. 
Our MSS. agree with Zenodotos, with 
the exception of A. There is no doubt 
that Bédos gives the best sense, ‘‘the 
dart lighted not on a fatal spot” (for 
this, the regular use of kalpvov, see note 
on A 185, where the phrase is very 
similar, ov« év kaplw 6&) mdyn BéXos). 
It seems that Ar. laid too much weight 
on his canon that Bédos could never be 
used of a weapon used with a thrust: it 
is only natural that the word should be 
applied generically to the spear; which 
was sometimes cast and sometimes held 
in the hand, without reference to the 
particular case in question. What the 
oxeddv daca were which read rédos 
we cannot say, and their authority there- 
fore is hardly to be set against the 
vulgate. If we accept 7é\os, we may 
read either card xalpvov, the spear “ came 
not to a fatal end” of its journey, or 
karakalpvov (with AD and others), ‘‘a 
fatal end came not to him,” which seems 
to be meant by the concluding words of 
the scholion cited ; cf. the phrase réXos 


Gavdrowo, 451. Both of these are per- 
haps possible, but decidedly less Homeric 
in expression than the vulgate. 

442. pév, so all MSS. but D and 
Eust. wév p’. The #’ is a mere stop- 
gap, cf. H 77, Y 243, where xé& is 
lengthened by the ictus. 

445. See on E 654. 

451. ré&\os Oavdro.o, “the end of 
(consisting in) death has been too quick 
in catching you” (ce is governed b 
Kixyuevor). Here also Zenod. read BéXos, 
but he is not supported by our MSS. 

452-5, Fick omits these four lines, re- 
marking with force that they are quite 
unsuited to the position of Odysseus, 
who is surrounded by the victorious 
Trojans. From his point of view they 
are condemned by the Ionic form xrepi- 
odot in 455. 

453. kaBatphioover, diaw down, close 
thine eyes. So A 426, w 296. 

454. éptovor, future. muxvd, either 
a proleptic predicate, “so as to be 
thick,” 7.e. in dense flocks: or more 
simply, ‘‘thickly feathered,” a mere 
epithet. 

455. So Aristarchos: MSS. all give 
émel ke Odve, Kreprotct pe. The text is 
clearly preferable, as bringing out the 
required contrast col ye and éué. 


TAITAAO® A (xr) 
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é&@ Te ypods Edxe Kal aoridos duparoécons: 
e 66 € Oé BJ / n NY / 
aia O€é of cracbévTos avéccuto, KHdEe Sé Oupov. 


Tpdes dé peydOupor Straws Sov ai’ ’Odvajpos, 
/ o fal 
KekNomevot Kab’ butdov em avTe TavTes EBnoav. 460 


BS 5 
avtap 0 y é€oricw avexyatero, ave 8 Eralpous. 
\ 
Tpls me erect’ jucev, boov Kepars xdde pwros, 
\ 
tpis & dev iayovtos apnipiros Mevédaos. 


Ss >) yf) > 
daiwa & dp Aiavta tpocepadveer éyyds éovta: 
“2 aN a 
“ Alay Scoyevés Tehapwovie, Koipave Nady, 465 


apdi we Odvocijos tadacigpovos tket’ avTn 


Aes ZN. ¢ ae B / fal ows 
TO iKéAN, WS El € BL@aTO podbvoY eovTA 
a / lal 
Tpdes arrotuntavtes evi Kpateph topivy: 
3 , 
arn touev Ka” Gutrov: adeE€uevas yap apuewvov. 


SelSa, un Te TAOnoW evi Tpdecot povwbeis, 470 


écOr0s eov, peydrn Sé mob) Aavaoios yévnrat.” 
& > \ € \ i > € Paap AO US gd >’ / if 
&s elroy 6 ev Hpy, 6 8 am’ Ecreto icobeos hes. 
ebpov éreit Odvoja Siidirov: apupi & dp’ adtov 


Tpaes Erov as et te Sahowol Odes dpecpuy 
x ¢ » 
app edhahov Kepaov BeBAnpévov, ov 7 éBanr avipp 475 
i amo veuphs’ Tov pév T ipdvEe TOOET OL 
/ 7 > fe. \ \ / eit ey / 
devyov, opp aia Mapov Kal youvaT opwpy’ 
/ 
abrap érel di) Tov ye Sapdooetas OKds dioTOS, 


> / an 2 7 / 
awopayor pv Odes ev ovfpecs Sapdarrovow 


> / - a > / lal ” / 

EV VEEL OKLEP@* ETL TE div Hyaye daipov 480 
an ¢ 

civtny: Odes pév Te Svétpecav, avTap 0 Sates: 


457. xpods, his own flesh, where Sokos’ 
spear still remained. 

458. otacévros, sc. éyxeos. A partic. 
in gen. absolute occurs without its noun 
perhaps only here and = 606.  Kfse 
St Oupdv, compare FyOero Kip also used 
of purely physical pain, 274, 400, ete. 

461. ate, so N 477, T 48, 51; else 
only in aor. #uce. Root av of Lat. ov- 
wre, Curt. Ht. no. 588 b. 

462. 8cov, lit. ‘as loud as the man’s 
head could hold;” Fasi compares the 
French crier a pleine téte. wtds virtu- 
ally means ‘‘ his,” as in 438. 

466. tker auth, so Ar.; MSS. Uxero 
porn. 

467. t@ (neuter) represents by antici- 

ation the following clause with as ei. 
So X 410, 7G dé pdduar’ dp’ env evaNly- 
xuov, ws el, K.7.A. The construction is 
well explained by L. Lange, EI, p. 437 ; 


—— 


‘a shout like the supposed case (that) 
the Trojans might be pressing him hard.” 

474, érov, so La Roche for éov’ of 
MSS. The change is absolutely neces- 
sary, as the act. dudérew is always used 
in this sense, and the middle never even 
approaches it. The corruption is evi- 
dently due to a mistaken wish to mend 
the metre. The compound dpdérew 
means to beset by surrounding, as épérew 
to drive by pursuit. So 483, and cf. y 118 
eivderes yap opw Kaka pdmrouev audré- 
movres, of the siege of Troy (Journ. 
Phil. xiv. 239). 

477. \uapdv, sc. 7, with the same 
gense as in 266, ‘“‘ while the blood flows 
warm from the wound.” 

478. Sapdooerar, aor. subj., when the 
arrow has had its full effect upon him. 

481. Stérpecav, scattered in terror. 
, the lion begins to rend in his turn. 
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482. dpdl ... mov, see 474. 

486. orf mapé§, stood forth beside 
him. Cf. vijxe mapéé € 489, swam along 
the shore. But the phrase is unusual ; 
Paley ingeniously conjectures rapdé, like 
etipadé 251, 9.v. 

488. Oepd&rrey, i.e. of Menelaos. Odys- 
seus, coming from mountainous Ithaka, 
has:no horse nor chariot. 

490. vidv: we must understand Ipuduou 
from IIpsauédns, the expression being 
rather tautological. 

493. dmafduevos, driven on from be- 
hind: from root cer, and used some- 
what like a passive to éférew. Of. E 
91, 334, © 341, xewusdppovs is here an 
adjective ; cf. note on E 88. 

494, atadéas, dead trees, either fallen 
accidentally by the side, or felled and 
left to dry. 

495. éoéperat, draws into its current. 
apuoyerdv, dr. dey., probably “drift 
wood” or “‘mud.” The origin of the 
word is obscure: perhaps d@voo-ew and 
ya-, “hawriendo natus.” (So Ebeling, 
Lex. 8.v.). 

496, Compare X 188,"Exropa 5’ domep- 
xés Krovéwy eper’ wkds ’Axidrets. The 
peculiarity of the present line is that 
epémev has an inanimate object; it 
seems that we must understand ‘drove 
the plain, making havoc,” mediov stand- 
ing for the men and horses of which it 
is full. So we have in ¢ 121 xuwyyéra 


- Kopupas dpéwy épémroytes, just as we 
speak of “‘driving a wood” when we 
mean driving the game found there. 
This use of épéew seems to be derived 
from the primitive sense of ‘‘ handling ” 
through the idea of driving horses; ef. 
boulvns épétror crbua T 359 (Journ. Phil. 
Xiv. 238), 

497. Saifwv has the a long only here: 
hence Nauck conj. dydwr. 

498. The ‘‘left of the battle” can 
hardly be said from a Greek point of 
view here, as the river would then be on 
the right. But in details such as this 
it is useless to look for exact accuracy. 
See EH 355, N 765, P 116. There is how- 
ever something awkward in the sudden 
shifting of the centre of interest, as we 
have been led to believe that the hottest 
of the fight was about Aias, and are now 
suddenly told that it was on the opposite 
wing. Indeed the words of Kebriones in 
523-530 directly contradict uddera in 
499. Most modern critics have there- 
fore pronounced for the omission of 497- 
503 at least, with more or less of the 
context. The wounding of Machaon is 
however an essential part of the original 
story, and must be retained. Fick, 
omitting 489-503 (the first eight lines 
with hardly sufficient reason), suggests 
’Arpetdns for "Tdouevevs in 510,as Menelaos 
has not left the field, but only entrusted 
Odysseus to his depdrwv. This would 
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remove all cause of offence ; 504 comes 
much more naturally after the stubborn 
resistance of Aias than after the account 
of Hector’s ravages. : 

502. pide. is an oxymoron, for it 
properly indicates friendly association ; 
E 86, 834. So dapurds, ‘‘ dalliance,” is 
used of war, N 291, P 228 (so Mr. Monro). 

503. véwy, a curious expression; it 
can hardly be meant to oppose the aged 
Nestor and elderly (N 361, 485) Ido- 
meneus to their more youthful soldiers. 
Ar, read veGv, the battalions belonging to 
the ships, which certainly is a desperate 
resource. 

506. It is not quite clear whether 
matoey and dpirrevovta go closely to- 
gether, ‘stopped from doing deeds of 
-yalour,” or more loosely ‘‘ stopped (from 
battle) while doing deeds of valour.” 
In favour of the latter is the construc- 
tion éravous wdxecOa in 442, while the 
former seems a natural correlative to 


the construction of the middle with the 
participle (X 502, etc.), though the act. 
is not elsewhere used in this way. 

509. perakdwévros, apparently a 
metaphor from a scale-beam. Cf. écdwe 
udxnv © 510, and the simple Tpaas 3’ 
éxkwav Aavaol E 37. 

515. aderetrar, bre ovk dvayKata 4 éé- 
aplOunots’ jeeco? yap (it degrades the 
leech) ef pdvov lods éxrdpvew kal pappa- 
kevew oldev. Kal’ Apistopdyns mponbérer’ 
Amv odoros 5& otdé &ypapev. This objec- 
tion, though approved by most modern 
edd., hardly seems sufficient to condemn 
the line, which fairly represents the 
primitive stage of Homeric medicine. 

518. See note on B 729. 

522. mapPeBads, ‘‘standing beside” 
as charioteer, and clearly not in the 
later sense of rapaBdrns, ‘‘fighter.” It 
must be remarked that Hector’s ap- 
proach seems to have no effect whatever 
on the fight ; he is not mentioned again, 
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and the retreat of Aias is ascribed to 
Zeus. Hence it is not without reason 
that many critics reject the present pass- 
age (521-543). 

529. mpoBaddvres, a curious expres- 
sion with épvda, but compare éprda mpo- 
gépovrat I’ 7. The idea seems to be 
“‘throwing into the midst” between 
the contending armies. 

532. dlovres, according to Curtius 
(Zt. no. 568), is here used in the primi- 
tive meaning of root av, to perceive, 
feel, without limitation to the sense of 
hearing. But Acyvpq, “ whistling,” may 
be more than a mere epith. ornans, and 
mean that the very sound of the descend- 
ing lash is enough for the high-spirited 
horses. 

535. at aepl Sldpov, sc. foav, see 
H. G. § 271; this is better than the 
usual reading al, which implies a much 
later use of the article. In 537 al re is 
“those (others) thrown up by the tires.” 


537, Sprrov avSpdpeov, “the human 
throng,” a curious phrase not elsewhere 
found ; dvdpsueos is elsewhere applied 
only to human flesh or blood, 

539. plyvv0a xdtero Soupds, another 
strange expression, apparently ‘‘he re- 
frained but a little while from the spear,” 


i.e. he gave his spear but little rest. 
Others understand ‘‘he drew away but 
a short distance from the spear,” z.e. he 
never kept far from the enemy while 
driving along the line, or according to 
others again ‘he did not give way when 
he had thrown his spear, but followed 
it up at once.” None of these explana- 
tions is satisfactory. Ar. read Sovpt, 
without any apparent gain. 

540-543 seem clearly to be a late in- 


‘terpolation, designed to harmonize the 


obvious difficulty that after the pompous 
description of Hector’s prowess the re- 
treat of Aias is attributed to other 
reasons. 543 is not given by any of 
our MSS., and has been introduced into 
the text from quotations only (Aristotle, 
het. ii. 9, and Plutarch). It is incon- 
sistent with the promise of Zeus to 
Hector, as well as with the next line, 
and is moreover hardly to be translated ; 
it should mean ‘ Zeus was wroth, when- 
ever he fought with a better man,” 
which does not make sense. Even if we 
can get out of it the sense ‘‘ Zeus was 
indignant that he should fight,” the 
reason for this emotion remains inexplic- 
able. It may be added that 540-1 are a 
repetition of 264-5 ; and so 5383 = P 458, 
534-7 = YT 499-502. 
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544, Aiav0’, sc. Aiavr.  dBov, 
against the canon of Ar., seems here 
clearly to mean ‘‘fear,” not ‘‘ flight,” 
which begins only with rpéace. 

545. davbeyv Badev, swung round so as 
to hang (by the veAauwy) in such a way 
as to protect his back while retreating. 

546. tpéooe as usual implies the actual 
movement of flight, and is to be taken 
with ép’ optdov, in the direction of the 
throng (of his friends). For this use of 
ért with gen. see I’ 5, W 374, H. G. § 
200, 3. Aristoph. read d¢ 6utdou, through 
the throng of the enemy. Tamrtivas 
indicates a searching look to find the 
best course. 

547. ‘*Slowly changing knee for 
knee ;” @.¢. retreating slowly, pedetentim: 
cf. él oxédos dvdryew in the same sense, 
Arist. Av. 383, Eur. Ph. 1400. 

548-557. This simile is repeated almost 
verbatim in P 657-666. It is very ap- 
propriate, and it is with little reason 
that most editors, following Zenod., re- 
ject it here. There is nothing to cause 
offence in the immediate sequence of 
two similes. The point lies in the re- 
luctant retreat, Terindre Ovu@, 555. 

549, éooevavro, so La R. and others 
with G. Hermann for éccevovro of MSS., 
which according to Didymos was Aris- 
tarchos’ reading also. But this must 
be an error; for in the same line in O 
272, where the MSS. read éscevovto, 


Didymos distinctly says ’Apiorapxos di 
To) a Kal daca. The imperf. is en- 
tirely out of place in a simile. For this 
non-sigmatic Ist aor. in tran. sense see 
P 463, T 148, 

550. mtap recurs again (besides P 659) 
int 135, wdda miap wm’ ovdas. It seems 
decidedly more natural in the latter case 
to take it as an adjective, than as a sub- 
stantive with Buttmann. The form ziap 
with fem. mlecpa seems analogous to 
pdxap, wdKkapa. So Hesych. miap : 
kat \urapév, and Solon, 36, 21, rtap é£édy 
yada, ‘rich cream.” (See F. G. Allin- 
son in Amer. Journ. Philol. i. 458.) 
The difficulty here, if we wish to under- 
stand it as meaning ‘‘to pick out a fat 
one from the kine,” is that the neuter 
is very harsh immediately after Body. 
We may however compare the instances 
given in the note on épjua EB 140. 

552. iver, charges ; see Z 2. 

554. Seral, ‘‘ bundles” of twigs (déw, 
to bind). stpet should be zpée (so 
Nauck), though the present scansion 
might be defended by the bucolic 
diaeresis, which occasionally prevents 
shortening before a vowel. 

558. The picture is that of an ass 
being driven by boys along a high road, 
and turning for a while into the stand- 
ing crops (this is always the meaning of 
Ajov) at the side; so Aias, though he 
is obliged to retreat, takes his own time 
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about it. éBijoaro, is more than a 565, viewovres governs both Aiavra 
match for, as we might say. 


and odkos by a sort of “whole and part >>} 
559. vwbijs, apparently from yy- and figure. &rovro, “hung on his heels,” 
bPouar, indifferent. edyy, perf, subj.; “stuck to him,” as we say ; it means 
so Bekker for édyy of MSS.; the aor. has more than is implied by our “follow.” 
always a The clause explains vw6%s, he (See Jowrn. Philod. xiy. 233.) 
is indifferent because he is accustomed 


to more severe treatment than the boys ee le Seve, prevented from 
can administer. Thus 84 = before now, ™a ing their way. ™po- implies “* be- 
dls, on both his sides, fore (zc. from) himself. Perhaps we 


561. vyr(y, childish, our colloquial Should write it mpd as an adverb, aud 
“mere child’s - play.” atrav seems take it with édevew, as in the phrase 
rather weak, though it may be thought 7 0000 A 382. 
to emphasize the contrast between the 
boys and stronger masters. But Hoog- 
vliet’s suggestion atrws is very plausible, 5 : es : 

562. oroudy, with all their efforts, ae es Petsonification of the 
hardly ; ef. B 99, Sia Sees 126,_8-70. 
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t 584. 8dévaé, the shaft of the arrow (so 
anly here). é¢Bdpvve must be used in a 
netaphorical sense, ‘‘made it painful to 
Inove.” 

585. éxdfero, sc. Eurypylos. The 
phrase is generally used of a warrior who 
has just made a spear-cast, and immedi- 
‘ately retires, being for the moment dis- 
‘armed (see N 566, 596, 648, = 408). 
Hence it has been proposed here to make 
Paris the subject. But the manceuvre 
is not required by the archer who shoots 
from a distance. 

588. ofr’ édeAxGevres, 7.2. 
Fedixbévres, as usual, 

589. Avav0? = Aiay7, as 544. 

593. ode Spore. k«AlvavtTes seems 
to indicate some sort of rudimentary 
phalanx or testudo, the shield being 
perhaps set with its lower edge on the 
ground, and the upper leaning against 
the shoulder, while the spears are sloped 
forwards. See X 4, and cf. N 130, ppdé- 
avres Sépu Soupl, odKos ocdKet mpofedipuyy 
(see J. H. S. iv. 284). 

594. dvrlos, with his face towards his 
friends. 

596 = N 673, P 366, 2 1. In these 
passages only Séuas is used with a gen. 


Zee 


OTHTE 


like the Attic 6leny or tpémov, Lat. 
instar, meaning ‘‘after the similitude 
of fire.” The word is always however 

an ‘‘accus. of reference,” except in 7 
174 and perhaps « 240 (Zenod. 1édas) : 
it means literally ‘‘in bwild,” in forma- 
tion. H. G. § 1386, 2. 

597. dépov, imperf., ‘‘were in the 
meantime carrying.” Nydrqat, of the 
breed of Neleus, like Tpwo. H 222. There 
was a variant NnAjov. 

599. i8av évdnoe, he saw (with the 
bodily) and marked (with the inward 
eye). 

600. érl mpvpvq val, i.e. upon the 
small deck at the stern, which was 
turned inland and was high enough to 
enable him to see over the wall. peya- 
Khel, capacious: see on O 222. 

601. i@xa, flight: a metaplastic acc. 
of iwkx?, see on EB 521, 740. Aristonikos 
mentions the curious variant 1 kara- 
daxpusecoay, which appears to be un- 
translatable. 

603-7. It has been objected to these 
lines (1) that rpocéevrey in 602 ought, 
according to the regular Homeric prac- 
tice, to be followed by the actual words 
spoken. (2) That a speech of a single 
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x e fo 2s id Vi > he 
éxporev icos "Apne, Kakov 5 apa ol TédEV aPXN. 
/ Y ey: Fs 
Tov mpoTepos TpocéerTe Mevoetiov adxtpos vies 605 
A / VA \ > A oe ” 
“ cringe pe KikanoKels, Ayired; Ti O€ oe XpEw Epeto ; 
/ > \ > 7 ' 
tov & araperBopevos tpocépyn Todas @Kds “Ayidrevs 
a an lal fe a 
Ste Mevoitiddyn, TO Eu@ Keyaptopéve Supe, 
> \ 
vov di Tept yovvat’ éua otncecbar “Axatovs 
/ 
NaTopMevOUS* KPEL@ Yap LKaVETAL OVKET GVEKTOS. 610 
n / 2 OF 
GAN tO viv, Idtpokre diuidire, Néotop épevo, 
4 a + / > nw, 
év Twa ToDTOY ayer BeBAnpuévov ex Tror€moL0. 
3 YA 
H Toe pev Ta yf OrricOe Mayadow ravta orxev 
fal / 
To AckdynT don, aTap ovK Soy dupata pwTos: 
/ al > 
immo. yap me Taphi~av mpocow pepaviat. 615 
® > / 
as Pato, IdtpoxXos b€ hiro éreTeiOeP? Etaipe, 
Bh 8é Oéew rapa te Krtolas Kal vias “Ayaan. 
of 8 bre 69 Krducinv Nyrniadew adixovto, 
- / 
avtol pév p améBnoav éri xOova tovAvBoTepar, 
immous & Kipupédwv Oepdrwy ve Tole yépovTos 620 
> > ie 2 2 28 lal 2 St , 
e& dyéov. Tol & Spe atevrtyorto yiT@OVveV 
nr? / 
oTdvtTe ToTl Tv Tapa Giv adds: avTap érevta 
és KAtoiny éXOovTtes ert KALopmoior KaOiLor. 
an na n / 
toto Sé TedDYE KUKEL@ evTTAOKAapLOS “Exapndn, 
Thy dpet &x Tevédoto yépwr, Ste mépoev "Ayirreds, 625 
Ouyatép “Apowoov peyanr)ropos, Hv of “Ayatot 
YaTEp pi HPEYaNT) } 
+ A tal re ¢ 4 
é€eXov, otvexa Boudry apioteveckey ATaVTODV. 


line like 606 is very rare ; this is indeed heroic for a wounded man, but probably ~ 
the only instance in any book before has some connexion with the idea of the 
=. (3) That the allusion to ‘coming healthfulness of sea-water (see K 572). 
events in 604 is not Homeric. Though  Fiisi quotes similar conduct on the part 
these reasons are not convincing, yet of the heroes of the Nibelungen Lied. 
taken together they have some force. otrws dua rod ré, ordvre, Didymos; te 
(3) however is not exact, see E 662, etc. duxGs, Schol. V. Le. Ar. wrote ordyre, 
606. For xpe as a short syllable see while others had oray 5é, which occurs 
ghey Poe ws in one or two of our MSS. For @tv(a) 
ee re 609. ‘These words, on any fair system we should rather have expected the dat. 

iy “7 | of interpretation, are quite inconsistent 0’ (for @w1). rete drwy 
Wy 4 ith the position of Iin the story. See 624. kuked,/ a sort of stimu ating 
in CS the introduction to that book. porridge ; see Merry on x 234, where 
vk 611. peo, apparently for épé-eo, from Kirke prepares a similar one, only with 


ov he longer stem épe- found in épéovro © the addition of honey, which is not 
5 445, ete. It should then be épeto mentioned here. 

all (Curtius, Vb. ii. 47). Compare ozeto 625. dpero, won, as a prize, yépas 

ti Se K 285. Fick would prefer epeve (which eEatperdv, given to reward his pre-emi- 
/ oceurs 


rit Q in Hesych., and is explained nence in council (627), no doubt on ac- 

y(t » épetva), or épevo = épeFo from the aor. count of advice he had given relative to 

/ €pécOau (for épFécOat). the capture of the city. Observe @vya- 
618. ot, Nestor and Machaon, ! tépa in apposition with the relative viv, 
622. This treatment seems somewhat instead of the more distant nominative. 
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a a \ = 

n chow TpOTov pev errimpoinre Tpamelav 
N / a 

Kadnv KvavorreCav év€oov, ad’tap ém avTis 


Yh ft / an 
NarKELOV KavEOV, él SE KPOmvOV, TOTO dwpor, 


630 


HOE EAL YAWPOV, Tapa S addiTov lepod aKTHY, 


map € détras TEplKadnés, 


a 


oy od, ee / 
0 olxoev iy 0 yepatos, 


/ v4 / ” > > la) 
Xpvaeetols NrOLoL TTETTAP(MEVOV* OUaTa ) avuTOv 


/ > 1 
Técoap éaav, Sorat dé Tederddes audis ExacTov 


xpvoevat ve“eOovto, dio S bro TuOpéves Hoar. 


635 


” \ / > / / 
aNXoS Mev MOYEewWY aTroKLYnTAaTKE TpaTrEetNS 


Tad awh VA 2 / > Ne; 
mreiov éov, Néctwp 5 0 yépwv apmoyntl detpev. 
> (al BAA / \ a fal 
ev TO pa ot KUKNTE YyuV?) EvKvia Oejow 


” Tl / SN oe ” na \ 
OlVv@ P&PVELO, €7b QULyeloV KVX) TUPOV 


> 
Kynotl yarkein, evi © adpeTa NevKa Tarver, 


640 


, set nee yl: > Ie, if ral 
mivewevat © exédevoev, ETEl P WTLTTE KUKELO. 


628. émumpoinde, moved forward to 
them. id\d\w is apparently a redupli- 
cated form from root ar to go, in causal 
sense. Curt. H7¢. no. 661. 

629. kvavémefav, with feet of cyanos 
or blue glass ; see 1. 24. 

630. ém(, and on it (the xdveoy, platter) 
an onion, as a relish for the drink. 


631. dxrhv is generally explained as 
meaning ‘‘ bruised meal,” from root Fay 
to break. We should however hardly 
expect to find the F omitted in what 
would naturally appear to be a very 
primitive phrase. Other derivations 
have been proposed, e.g. ac (Skt.) to eat 
(Benf.), or ax to be sharp, as though re- 
ferring to the ears of corn (Hesiod actu- 
ally uses it of standing crops; Merry 
and R. on 6 355). 

632. Ar. varied in his editions be- 
tween jy’ and éyx’ 6 yepads. Nestor’s 
cup was a favourite subject of discussion 
among ancient commentators and archae- 
ologists, of whose remarks Athenaeus 
has preserved us extracts of more com- 
pass than value. The account in the 
text is quite intelligible with the aid of 
the specimens of early cups from Mykenai 
and Caere given in Helbig, H. E. pp. 
272 ff. The wv@éves were supports from 
the base of the cup to the lower part 

f the bowl, designed to strengthen the 
entral stem. The ovata are handles 
+ the side. In the cup found by Dr. 
chliemann (Mycenae, p. 237, no. 346, 
elbig. H. E. no. 116) we see not only 
these muOuéves, which are continued into 


the handles above them, but we have 
actually two zredevddes aS ornaments on 
the top of the handles, with beaks pro- 
jecting over the interior, as though they 
were feeding. The poetical cup only 
differs by its greater magnificence in 
having four handles instead of two, and 
two doves to each instead of one only. 
These four handles, as remarked by Ar., 
whose explanation seems perfectly right, 
are to be regarded as placed in two pairs, 
one pair at each side, not at equal in- 
tervals all round the cup. 


These may have been actually used to 
asten the parts of the cup together— 
he wvOpueves of the Mykenaean cup are 
thus fixed to the base—or they may 
have been driven in as mere ornaments, 
a device which is familiar in ancient 
work of wood and clay, as well as of 
metal (Helbig). 


636-7. This couplet comes in very 
strangely. So far from being represented 
as of unusual physical strength, Nestor 
is always lamenting his departed vigour. 
The lines might well be omitted. 


639. ‘‘Pramnian wine” is said by the 
Scholiast to have been named from a 
mountain in Karia. It is mentioned by 
Galen as ‘‘a black austere wine,” appa- 
rently in a descriptive rather than a local 
sense (see Merry on x 234). kvi, a 
genuine form of the ‘‘ Aeolic” conjuga- 
tion (Fick). Ar. read xvée. For the 
dative kvfort for kyjort- cf. Y 315, ete. 


The chief 
uncertainty is as to the do, especially 
as the material of the cup is not specified. “~ 
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a te / 
To & érel ody rivovt adétny ToruKayKéa Oirvar, 


ft 
pvOorcw réprrovto mpos GAAHAOUS eVvETTOVTES, 
/ 
Ildrpoxros 8¢ Oipynow épiatarto, icobeos pas. 


vi: 9S na 
tov 8& Sav 6 yepatos amd Opovov wpTo paeivod, 


645 


2 s Yj 
és 8 dye yxeupos Ady, Kata 8 édSpidacbar avoyev. 


Ildtpoxdos 8 érépwbev avaiveto eiré Te p0Cov: 

“ ody 0s ori, yeparé SuoTpepés, oSE pe Teicels. 
nan , / 

aidotos vewerntos, 6 me Tpoénke TrvOéc bat, 


cy, nN / 2 \ \ 3:2 N 
év Twa TovTOV ayers BeBANMEVOV: AANA Kal AUTOS 


650 


yeyvocko, opow 6¢ Maydova troméva Nady. 

vov S& eros épéwv maduw aryyedos ctw’ “AxiATL. 
ev dé ov olaba, yepasé SuoTpepés, otos éxeivos, 
Sewvos avnp: Taya Kev Kal avaitloy aiTiw@To.” 


/ 
Tov © nmeiBer erecta Tepyvios immota Néotop: 


655 


“clorre T ap’ oo "Ayireds dAopvpeTat vias "Ayalon, 


doco. 61) BéXeow BeBAHaTAL; 


ovdé TL OLdEV 


Ni / € \ YU 
mévOeos, Socov Opwpe KATA OTPATOV* Of Yap apLoToL 
2 \ / / S: / / 
év ynvolv Kéatat BeBAnpévoe ovTapevol TE. 


BéBrnras pév 6 Tudeidns Kpatepos Arourjdns, 


660 


ovtactat 8 ’Oduceds SoupixruTos 76 “Ayapéuveor* 
é \ NY > Us Ny \ > a 

[BéBrAnras 5é kal EvpuTvudos cata pnpov oicTe |: 
a eo EDP) / By > / 

TovTOY © aAAoV éyw@ véov HYyayov €K TOAELOLO 


i@ amo veuphs BeBAnpévov. 


avTap "Ayidr©ds 


642. modvKaykéa, parching, cf. Kdy- 
kava EdKa & 364. It appears to be a 
nasalized reduplicated form of ka-, xaF-, 
to burn (see Curtius, Sé. vi. 335, vii. 


ol are *204), 
{ ee i bwl¥'647. érépw0ev, from the opposite side 
f 


the tent to that where the chairs 


a4 
ti stood. 
+4 1 Bf 648. odx os, “ There.is no sitting for 


So W 205. 

649. veweonrds in this sense is unique, 
and not easy to explain. The adjective 
recurs only in the form veueconrdy, a 
thing worthy of véueors, or indignation 
(I 410, ete.). It seems to mean here 
“capable of indignation”; for the form 
Mr. Monro compares émveckrés = ‘ yield- 
ing,” © 82, épmerds “creeping.” ardpByros 
‘*fearless.”’ The analogy of aldotos dewds 
re, [ 172, would lead us to translate 
“terrible”; but this is not sufficiently 
supported by the use of veweclfoua in 
one passage (a 263) in the sense of 
‘fearing the gods.” 


654. Se.vds dvjp is to be taken closely 
with ofos, as in our idiom, ‘‘ what a ter- 
rible man he is.” It may be questioned, 
however, if it would not be better to put 
a colon after éxetvos, and take dewds dvi 
as an exclamatory nom. 

657. Broo . . . BeBAHaTar are con- 
trasted with erparéy, “ why does he show 
so much pity for the wounded and think 
nothing of the army at large ?” 

658. mévOeos. For the genitive after 
olde compare A 357, M 229, H. G. § 151 
d. Itis not Homeric to regard éyOeos 
as a partitive gen. after ru. 

659. BeBAnpévor by missiles, odrdpevor 
by weapons held in the hand, as usual, 

662. This line is om. by all the best 
MSS., and is evidently interpolated from 
Il 27. Nestor knows nothing of the 
wounding of Eurypylos, which happened 
after he had left-the field. 

664. From atrtdp *Axtddets here to 
the same words in 762 is almost beyond 
a doubt an interpolated passage. See 
the introduction to the present book. 


: 


~— 667. mupos Oépwvrat, compare Z 331. 
668. emo xepe, ‘‘in order,” one after 
the other. cye- = (a)ex-, so that, with 
the exception of the unexplained suffix 
-pw, émi-cxe-po exactly = ép-«&-Fs. 
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écOr0s cov Aavady od Kndetas od édealper. 665 
3 / an 

7 péves eis & Ke 82 ves Ooal dyye Oaracons 

’ 

Apyelov aéxnte trupos Sntovo Oépwvtat, 


> / ? 
avTot Te KTELVOmEO’ ETrLTYEPO ; 


> \ a, SNe 
ov yap E67) lS 


SYA 0’ / Pp »” STN fal + 

éo@ , oin tapos éoxev evi yvapytrroiot médeoou. 

yy? # € , , 

el0 as nRdorwe Bin Té wot Ewrredos etn, 670 
€ ¢ LS / \ ¢€ lal lal > / 

@s oot “Hrelowos Kal ryuiv veixos érvyOn 


>? \ ¢ n 

audi Bonracin, b7 eyo Ktavov I tupovija 

> / ¢ e 

éoOrov “T rrevpoyidny, ds év "Hruds varetaackKer, 


ee > / 
puow éNavvopevos. 


ie RASS ed / eg / 
0 6 apvuvav jor Boecow 


+ > fal 
éBrnr ev mpdtovow éuhs ard yeipos aKovTl, 675 


\ > an 
Kad & &rrecev, Naol Sé TrEepitpecay aypoLaTar. 
/ ? > 
AnlSa & ex mediov cvveddocapev HOA TOAD, 


id lal > le Uh / dA 
TTEVTNKOVTA Boav ayenas, TOCA TTWEA OLW), 


, rn / pets 2 / /? > lal 
TOTCA GU@Y TUBO0CLAa, TOT aALTTOALA TAATE aly”, 


/ \ AS \ 
tartrous Sé¢ EavOas éxatov Kal TevTHKoVTA, 680 


macas Onr«elas, ToAAHRaL O€ TAAL UTICA. 
x \ \ > / /: Se y 

Kal Ta pev nracdpecOa Ildrov Nyrntov eicw 

>? 7 ee / \ fe in 
evvdytor Tpotl datu yeynGer de ppeva Nnrevs, 

ef / vd \ / / / 
ovveka pol TUYE TOMA VED TONEMOVOE KLOVTL. 
KnpuKes © ediryarvov dp’ jot pawopevnduy 685 
rovs iwev, olae xpetos dpetirer ev "HrLde Sin: 

¢ NY / / € / yA 
of 5€ cvvaypomevor Iluriav sjryjtopes avdpes 
Salrpevov: Toréow yap “Erresol ypetos dperdov, 


¢ € a nr / > / io} 
@S NES TAUPOL KEKAKWLEVOL EV Ilvr@ rev. 


ov yap implies the suppressed thought, 
‘J can do nothing to help it.” 


a 


669. yvapmrrotot, flexible, lissome ; 
else only in Od. and Q 359. 

671. ?HActoucr, elsewhere in H. always 
called *Ezrevoi (and so 688); ef. » 275, 
"Hida . . . 00e Kparéovow "Errevol, and 
B 619. 

674. éAavvdpevos goes with xKrdvor. 
piova does not recur in H.; it is used 
in the sense usual in later Greek, ‘‘re- 
prisals,” property seized as a pledge for 
reparation; Soph. O. C. 858, Aesch. 
Supp. 412, ete. The deed which led to 
reprisals is recounted farther on (698). 


677. HAvba, else a purely Odyssean 


word, always followed by wod\y. It is 
possibly conn. with acs. 

678-9 = £ 100-1. The hiatus after 
moea and the long « of ovBdcvm are 
metrical anomalies, of which the latter 
may be explained by the ictus (two 
good MSS., L Townl., read cvBdceu). 
aimrddua mAraréa, wide-ranging flocks of 
goats (for the word aimédos see B 474). 

684. rbxe modAd, much success had 
fallen to me. véw, as a ‘‘ young hand,” 
with kvdvre. 

686. The reading of Ar. seems to have 
been xpeds apelAer’ instead of xpetos 
égetder’, but the MS. is confused between - 
the two. } 

688. Salrpevov, proceeded to appor- 
tion. The verb occurs elsewhere only in 
Od., and always of carving meat (see 
705). 

7 &s = bre otrws, “‘so few were we 
in Pylos through our disasters.” 


390 


Mav yap éxaxace Bin ‘Hpaxdneln 
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690 


TOV TpoTépwv eTéwy, KATA & éxrabev, 6cc01 apioroe. 
dHdexa yap Nydfos audpovos vides Hyer" 

TOV olos ALTONY, of & AANoL TavTES dOVTO. 

Tad’ irepnpavéovtes “Erresol yadxoyitaves, 


npéas UBplfovtes, atac0ara pnyavowyTo. 


695 


a lal fe: IA 
éx § 0 yépav ayédnv te Body Kal THU péy oidV 
vA / ? \ fol 
elAETO, KpLVamEVOS TPLNKOGL NOE VvomLHas. 
a a / 
Kal yap TO ypetos péy’ dhelrer’ ev "HrLde Sin, 
, ) / A 5 a ” 
técoapes aPXopopot trio avtotow oxer pu, 


eXOovres pet deOda* mepl Tpimrodos yap euweddAov 


OevoecOa: tors 8 adOs dvak avdpav Adyeias 


Kdaxebe, Tov 8 €raThp apler dkaynuevov trmov. 


n € i! >? bi he rOe Noe 
TOV 0 yépwv érréwy KeYxoXMpévos HOE Kal Epyav 
, ? na 
é&éXeT Gometa TOAAG: TAS AN es SHpov edwxev 


if / / i Jae. / Ne 7 
[Savtpeverv, uy Tis of aTEWPBopevos Kioe ions. | 


705 


690. eXOdyv, a construction ad senswm, 
Bln “Hpaxdnetn being = ‘Hpaxdjs. Cf. 
E 6388, H. G. § 196. For yap AD read 
yap 6’, but see on A 467. For the legend 
of the sacking of Pylos by Herakles see 
on E 393. 

691. tv mporépwv éréwy: for the geni- 
tive see H. G. § 150. 

694. ratra adverbial, H. G. § 138. 
imepnpavéovtes, see Curtius Zt. no. 
392, where it is explained as from the 
adjectival stem bzrepo- with “ Epic length- 
ening” (cf. ven-yerys, ete.), and dalvw, 
lit. ‘‘ shewing themselves lifted up.” 

695. tBpltovres, else only in Od. 
(seven times). 

697. Kpwwdpevos, selecting ; the case is 
not analogous to the ordinary division of 
spoil, which is in the hands of the army, 
not of the king, who is only given a 
yépas éfaiperoy : here he is exacting pay- 
ment for a debt. tpinkdcra: for the 
anomalous long « compare drepomNlyor, 
A 2053; it is hard to explain in thest. 
Hartel suggests that it may be due to 
the production of a y-sound after the «. 

699. From the mention of a single 
charioteer in 702 (where, however, Naber 
suggests T® 6’ éXarAp’ . . . dkaxnuévw) 
it would seem that a four-horse chariot 
is meant; the pl. dxea being regularly 
used of a single chariot. For the very 
rare mention of such a team in H, see 
on 9 185, The mention of & Aa in 
Elis naturally leads us to think of the 


Olympian games. But we cannot argue 
from this as to the date of the present 
passage, for, as Mr. Monro has remarked, 
the prize for the chariot-race instituted 
there in Ol. 25 was not a tripod but a 
wreath of olive. The Olympian games 
were according to the legend of fabulous 
antiquity, the historical foundation being 
only a re-establishment of the contests 
begun by Herakles in honour of Iolaos. 
It is therefore quite possible that even 
this late passage may be earlier than the 
Olympiads, at least so far as the evidence 
of this line goes. Races on special occa- 
sions, especially at funerals, are familiar 
to Homer, X 164. 


703. t&v goes with éréwy and épywr, 
“these things, words and deeds”; im- 
plying apparently that an insulting 
message had been sent back by the 
charioteer. See B 629 for the wanton 
violence of Augeias. 


704. é€Xero, chose for himself; in a 
different sense from I 331. 8fpov, ap- 
parently ‘‘the common stock”; see note 
on A 231, B 547. 

705. Interpolated from c 42, as Zenod. 
and Ar. rightly judged.  Sarpevew 
properly means ‘‘to be dacrpés,” or car- 
ver at a feast. Yong, better ailons, fair 
share; see A 418. Fick reads icons, 
quoting Hesych. iscac@ar* kAnpodcba, 
AéoBio.  arépBeoGar is a verb recurring 
only in ¥ and Od. 


TAIAAOS A (xx) 
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Huets pev TA Exacta dvelTroper, audi Te doTU 
Epdopev ipa Ocois: of S€ tpltm jwate wavTes 
ANOov Ouas avTOL Te TodE’s Kal wovuxeS lTTroL, 
mavavdin: peta dé ot Monriove Owpyacovto 


AW Se? 2. > A / / na 
maid ér éovrT’, ov 7@ para eiddTe Oovpidos ad«Kijs. 


710 


” / ig i an 
gore S€ Tis Opvdecca Twos, aitreia KohwvN, 


n ? ’ a 
trod ér "Adhere, vedtn Ilvrov nwabderTos* 
\ a n 
Ti aupertpatowyTo Siappaicat pepadres. 
GN Ore wav teSloy petexlabor, dpe & ’AOHvn 


diryryenos HAGE Oéova’ am’ ’Odtprov Owpjocecbas 


715 


” 70> pd /- 
évvuxos, ovd aéKovTa Ilvxov Kata rNaodv aryetper, 


> 
GNA Man eoovupévous TrorepiSer. 


ovdé pe Nnrevs 


ie 
ela OwphocecOa, aréxpuyev Sé poe iarrous: 
> / U / cera d oy] Va + 
ov yap Te Th ww edn Spey TorepHla Epya. 


ee ee 


706. Svelropev, disposed, arranged, 
from diérw, not from eimety (Journ. Phil. 
xiv. 238). 

707. ot 8é, the Epeians, who make 
a raid to recover the booty taken 
from them. Many commentators have 
strangely fancied that this is the begin- 
ning of the war in which the fight 
already mentioned (671-6) was an inci- 
dent. This leads to hopeless and need- 
less confusion. 

709. MoXtove, the same as the ’Axropi- 
wve Kteatos and Eurytos, B 621; see 
750 below. ‘The Homeric poems and 
Pindar (07. x. 26-38) know them only 
as twin sons of Poseidon, and leaders of 
the Epeians; they are named again in 
& 638. The two names ’Axroploy and 
MoNwyv are both obscure. In form they 
are of course patronymics, but they 
cannot both be so in reality, for they 
appear together in 750, and Homer 
never uses two patronymics together. 
The ordinary explanation is that Aktor 
was their nominal father, as Herakles 
is called son of Amphitryon, and that 
Mone is a metronymic from their 
mother Mond:év7 or Mody (so Pausan. v. 
2, 2). The last assumption is impossible, 
both because the form forbids it, and 
because metronymics are unknown in 
Greece. Others have proposed to derive 
both Modcévn and Modwy from a sup- 

osed Médos, ancestor of the mother. 
For this there is no ground. It may be 
added that even Aktor (who, according 
to the later legend, was brother of 
Augeias) is not named in H. ; the grand- 


father of Patroklos (785) being of course 
a different person. Later mythology 
made of the two brethren a pair of 
Siamese twins, dupvets, with two heads 
and four legs and arms, but only one 
body (so Schol. A here and on ¥ 638, 
and apparently as early as Ibykos; see 
fr. 16, Bergk, where they are called 
évlyuor). Welcker ingeniously, but not 
very probably, explained them as a per- 
sonification of the two mill-stones (mola, 
piry), and hence sons of Aktor ‘‘the 
crusher.” Others have seen in the name 
MoM an appellative meaning ‘‘the 
warlike,” 6 wera “Gov idv, and Hesych. 
explains the word as paxyr7s. So also 
Eustath. 

711. Opvderoa mérus, ‘Sedge-town,” 
evidently the same as Opvov ’AAdgevoto 
modw, B 592. 

712. vedrn, ‘‘last,” lit. “lowest,” see 
I 153. 

714. meSlov perexlafov, a strange 
phrase, perhaps to be compared with 
éperev Krovew medlov, 496, ‘ when they 
had chased the plain,” #.e. every warrior 
in it. This is not satisfactory, but 
neither is the alternative, ‘‘when they 
had passed over” the plain; for this 
sense can hardly be got out of perexlafor, 
and the words are out of place and very 
weak after the mention of the beginning 
of the siege. 

719. wodenhia epya, ‘the operations 
of war,” seem to be contrasted with the 
foray against the country folk which con- 
stituted all Nestor’s experience hitherto. 
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GNA Kal WS irmedoe pweTémpeTTOV METEPOLLY, 720 
Kal Telos mep ewv, émel as aye vetkos “AOnvn. 

éote O€ Tus TroTamos Muvunuos eis Ga Badrov 

éyyvoev “Apnuns, 60 peltvamev 7O Stav 

immhes IlvAlwv, ta 8 érréppeev COvea reCav. 

&vbev travovdin ody Tevyert OapnyOévtes 725 
évdtot ixoperO iepov poov ’Ardevoto. 

évba Aut péEavtes trreppevel iepa Kana, 

tadpov © ’Arddevd, tabpov dé Locevdawvt, 

abtap “AOnvain yaveerids Boby ayedainv, 

Sdprrov érevO” EXopecOa Kata otpatov év Tedecow 730 


ig fe la 
Kat KatexotunOnuev év évtecw olow &xacTos 


> Nie tal 
appl poas ToTapoio. 


2 
atap pmeydOupoe ’Ezrecol 


appictavto 6) dotu Svappatoar pewadres. 

GAAa ode TpoTdpoibe Pain wéya Epyov “Apnos: 

ebre yap néduos paddeav brepécyebe yains, 735 
/ if / ? > / ee / 

cuphepomerba payn Aci tr edvyopevoe cab “AOnvn. 

arn’ OTe 67 Ludiov Kal "Eresov érderto veixos, 


TpOTos eyav EXov avdpa, Kopucca S8 pwovuyas tamovs, 
Movduov aiyuntiv: yauBpos § Fv Adyelao, 

mperBuratny S€é Ovyatp’ eiye EavOnv “Ayausdny, 740 
) Toca Pdppaka Sn, doa tpéper edpeta yOor. 

TOV Mev éy@ Tpociovta Bddov xXarkjpei Soupi, 

pute & ev xovinow: éyw & és Sippov épovcas 


oTHY pa META Tpomayouow. 


aTap weyd0upoe Ezrecol 


eT pecav aArvbis AAXOs, erred WSov avépa TecdvtTa 745 


€ ) eee ee / a > / 4 
NYEMOV LTTNOV, OS aptaTeverKEe payer Oat. 


722, BadXAov, emptying,” a unique 
use in H., but imitated by Ap. Rhodius. 

724, éméppeev, “flowed up” to us. 
The best MSS. read ézéppeov, but the 
singular is to be preferred, on account 
of the F of Fé@vea, which is nowhere 
else neglected. 

726. @&vor, at mid-day; see Merry 
and R. on 6 450. 

729, For &yedatnv Townl. has dyedely, 
a reading which is worth consideration. 
In any case it would seem as though 
dyehalyv contained an allusion to this 
familiar name of Athene. 

730 =H 380. Zenod. read detrvoy 
for dépzov. 

733. On account of the F of Fdoru, 
Bekker conj. dupécray 54 (cf. S 238), 


Christ Féorv 5} dudlorayvro. 
so AD, yulg. duampabéew. 

734, mpomdpoube, ‘‘before that came 
about.” See on K 476. 

735. Hédvos Haddwv, an Odyssean phrase 
(four times). tmepéoyxebe, stood above 
theearth. Cf. T 210, » 93. 

740. "AyapySnv, apparently the Ho- 
meric name of Medeia. At all events, 
besides the resemblance of names, both 
are granddaughters of the Sun (the father 
of Augeias) and are famed for their skill 
in drugs. Schol. A here gives a short 
account of Medeia, ending olkjraca 88 
alrn Thy mdnolov "HAdos "Edupav modv- 
Pdpuakoy erolncevy erovouacdjvar. This 
seems to be an attempt to bring the 
two’ legends into connexion. 


2¢ ~ 
Siappatcoar, 
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Dee, Sa aN ae a & 
avTap éywv éTOpovca KEdaLVH NaidaTL ioos, 
/ ? > 
mevtnKovTa & édov didpovs, S00 8 apdis Exactov 
an OX > we aia 
partes OOaE EXov oddas Euw 1rd Sovpl dapévTes. 
/ ie ? / a 
Kat vv Kev Axtopiwve Monriove traid’ addtraka, 750 
> / S \: 
eb pn ThwEe TaTHp Eup KpElwv évociyOowv 
/ lal 
éx ToNémou eodwce Karirpas Hépt TOANT. 
Yj \ / 
év0a Leds varios péya Kpatos éyyvanEev: 
/ \ io € / \ he / 
Toppa yap obv éErropecba Sia omidéos TrEediovo 
/ Va > \ uy 
KTELVOVTES T AUTOUS ava T eVTEA KANA AéyoOVTES, 755 
” y dee ae B /. i he ~ 
opp émt Bovirrpaciov TrorvTvpov Bycapev imrovs 
, DES > b 
métpns T “Onrevins, cal “Arevciov vba Korovn 
td 5 
KéKAnTat, O0ev adtis amétpatre Naoy “AOHvN. 
»” Soy, / / / > \ > s\ 
év0’ dvdpa Kteivas TbpaTtov NiTov: avTap “Axatot 
\ 
aap aro Bourpacioto IIvrovs? éyov @kKéas tmrous, 760 
/ oI] > If a \ / / > > lal 
mavtes © evyeTowvTo Gedy Avi Néoropi 7 avdpav. 
a ” ” oy: ee) ty SEEN BS] \ 
@s €ov, el ToT éov ye, weT avdpdow. avTap ’AyidreEvs 
olos THS apeThs amovycetas 7) TE pv olw 
Te 
Torna petakravocrOar, eel K amd NadS GANTAL. 


iy / 3) \ yon 
O qwétrov, F puev cot ye Mevoitvos @S éméreddev 765 


BA n c/ > > OG/ =X / i? 5 

MATL TO, OTE T EK ins “Ayapépvove Tréurev. 
a Nay: a/ sk \ n ’ / 

vou d€ évdov édvtes, eyo Kal Stos ’Odvaceds, 


748. dpdls, one on each side of each 
chariot. Cf. 634, the only other case 
where duis precedes the acc. governed 
by it. In both passages it has of course 
supplanted an original du¢i Féxacrov. 

750. &ddmata, only here of slaying 
single men ; elsewhere always of destroy- 
ing towns or embattled ranks. 

751. evpd «pelwv is elsewhere used 
only of Agamemnon. 

754, Sua omSéos, so AC with Zenod. ; 
60 domdéos Ar. and the other MSS. 
The latter reading is explained to mean 
either “round like a shield” or “covered 
with shields” (thrown away by the 
fugitives) ; both of which are absurd. 
Hesych. explains omidéos to mean-““wide.” 
For speculations as to its etymology see 
Curtius, Zé. p. 713, Clemm in Curt. S?. 
viii. 116. 

756. See B 615-7, from which it ap- 
pears that Buprasion is a region, and 
the hill of Aleision and the Olenian rock 
localities on its boundaries. If how- 
ever these are identical with the later 
Alesiaion and Olenos, the poet is clearly 
ignorant of the real geography ; as these 
two places lay in the extreme S. and 


extreme N.EH. of Elis respectively. It 
would seem therefore that he has merely 
taken the names from the catalogue, 
which must then be older than the 
present episode. 

757. @vOa KéxAnrat, sc. ‘‘ where is the 
hill which is called the hill of A.;” a 
pregnant expression hardly to be paral- 
leled in H., but not unfamiliar in later 
Greek (26a khyferar obf.ds KiOarpwy, Soph. 
O. T. 1452, etc.) 

761. edxeTéwvTo, gave glory; see H 
298. 

762. @s ov ed mor’ gov ye, see on I 
180. atrap “Axddeds seems to be the 
“eatchword from 664, with which we re- 
enter the original stream of narrative. 

763. tis, so all MSS.: but there can 
be no doubt that the right reading is 
fs, cf. P 25 Fs HBns dmdvyTo. olos amo- 
vioerat, will have the profit to himself 
—an expression immediately corrected ; 
“‘(nay, no profit; on the contrary) he 
will weep tears of penitence.” pera- 
gives the idea of penitence through that 
of ‘‘after” as in werapuedetoba, etc. 

767. Aristophanes and Ar. athetized 
from this line to 785, on the ground 
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TAVTA Man ev pmeyapors HKOVOMEV, WS ETETENAED. 
IImAjos & (xoperOa Somous ev varerdovtas 
Nady ayelpovres Kar “Ayasida movduBdoretpav. 770 


év0a & ere? Hpwa Mevoitvov etpopwev evdov 
\ n ) \ 
noe oé, Tap 8 "Ayirfa: yépwov & immnddra Inreds 
7 
mlova pnpt Exate Boos Act TepriKepavva 
I~ AR b] M4 ” \ ie Bh 
avhns Ev YOPTM, EXE é NXpUcELov aNELoov 
5 ? a 5) 
otévowy aidotra oivov ém aidopévors tepotow. 775 
a lal Dts, 
char pev audl Bods Eretov Kpéa, vu & erecta 
n 5 N Mh \ ‘Sa b) / At NN de 
oThev évi TpoOvpotct Tadpov 5 avopovoey “AyirXevs, 
? OT aes Y 
és © diye xELPOS Edodv, KaTa 5 édpidacBat dvewryer, 
/ / ? 5 / A / vA > f 
Eeivia T ed TapéOnKev, a TE Ecivous Oésuts eoTiv. 
abtap érel Tdprrnpev édnTvos 7O€ TOTHTOS, 780 
9 > \ ie. bh + De See fa} . 
HpKov éy@ wvOo.o, Kedevov vup aw erecOat 
=! 
ope d€ war 7OéreTOv, TH 8 aho TOAN éréterrov. 
e > a 
IIpreds ev & madt yépav érétern’ ’AxirAFe 


s \ > / Naee / + + 
( lev AploTEvEly KAL VTTELPOXOY EMmEVat ANrA@V* 


5 e - 6 
col 0 atvO 8 éréterXe Mevoltios "AKTopos vids" 785 


ce 


/ cM WA a \ € / t > > A 
TEKVOV EMOV, EVEN [LEV UTEPTEPOS ETTLY AyidXevs, 


Dave 
mpecButepos dé ot eco: Bin 8 6 ye woAddv auelvor. 


that the composition is prosaic; that 
they are inconsistent with the charge of 
Peleus to his son in I 254; that Peleus 
here @s eiSwrov orévde, leaving to his 
son all the duties of hospitality. Still 
more serious objections are that S$ in 
765 is too far separated from the words 
to which it refers in 786; and that 
784 appears also in Z 208, the repetition 
of such a line not being like Homer. 
The athetesis thus is quite justified ; 
though perhaps it ought not to include 
767-8. vu 88 €vBov, so all MSS. ; vulg. 
vo. dé 7’, But the hiatus is not very 
uncommon after the first foot ; see Knés, 
de Dig. Hom. p. 47, and compare E 
728. 

770. movdvBérepav, so AD; the epi- 
thet is elsewhere applied only to y@dv. 
The rest give the usual cadd\rytvacka. 

771. The reason which made Menoi- 
tios an inmate of Peleus’ house is given 
in Y 85. 

773. &cave, so Ar.; MSS. éxne, which is 
obviouslyinferior, repmukepatye, “hurler 
of the thunderbolt,” from repm- = rpe- 
by metathesis, root tark, Vergil’s “ qui 
fulmina torguet.” This explanation, 
given by G. Meyer in Curtius S¢. vii. 


180, is far preferable to the ordinary 
‘*yejoicing in the thunderbolt.” There 
is no other instance in Homer of such a 
“subjective” epithet of a god ; ioxéacpa, 
which has been compared, is of course 
from yéw, not xalpw. Meyer further 
points out that if repm- came from 
Tép7w it should mean ‘‘making glad the 
thunderbolt.” Cf. H. G. § 124 0. 

774, xdépr@, the enclosed space of the 
court where stood the altar of Zeds “Ep- 
kewos. &Aeuroy, else only in Q and Od. ; 
the exact meaning of the word is un- 
certain. 

775. Doderlein is probably right in 
taking ér{ to mean ‘* with,” ‘in addi- 
tion to”; as the practice was to pour 
libations not on the altar, but on the 
ground. 

776. apt krerov, were “treating,” 
preparing for the meal. For this form 
of the 2d person dual in historic tenses 
see H. G. § 5 ad jin., and note on © 448. 
Zenod, read }%edérnv in 782, and there- 
fore no doubt érérnyv here. 

779. Eelvors Oduis early, sc. mapadel- 
vat. Note the short form of the dat. pl. 

786. yevey here means ‘‘descent” as 
son of a goddess, not “age” as in I 58, 
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> 6 
GAN ed of hacbar TuKivdv eros HS brobéc Bat 


/ ¢ / ¢€ \ 
Kat of onuaivery: 0 S€ Treloetas eis aya0or Trep.” 
ic > rd » i es fe \ ? fa 
@s éréTEAX 0 yépwv, ov O€ AnOcat. GAN ere Kal voy 790 


lal 3 n oh 
TavT elmo “Ayirhe Saippovt, al ke miOntar. 


y ? BO? 
tis & ot8, ef xév of ody daipove Ovpov dpivass 


TAPELTTOD ; 


\ 
ayabn S& mapaibacis éotw étaipov. ~ gw 


> s e 
ei O€ Twa dpecly Hou Oeorportriny areeiver 


/ 
Kal twa of wap Znvos éréppade wroTvia wjTnp, 
BJ PA ? 
Gra oé Tep TpoéTa, dua S dros Nads EvécOw — 


795 


/ lal 
Muppidover, ai Kév te pows Aavaoion yévnat: 
Kal TOL TEevYEd Kara S0Tw Trorepwovde héper Oar, 


yf vA a / 
al Ké ce TO loKoVTES aATOTY@VTAL TONE LOLO 


A 5) a in 
Tpdes, avarrvetowor 8 apyiot vies "Ayauoy 


800 


/ > Ve / ? / 

TeLpopevou Odiyn O€ T AVATVEVTLS TTONEMOLO. — Ger Arte 
cA / 2 fal / n 
peta 5é x axphres Kexunotas avdpas avTH 
+ \ BA fal ” X / ” 
a@ocatoc0e mpoTl dot veov ato Kal KNLTLAMY. 

a / a Ne oo (4) X: pre 4Q ” 

as hato, TH 8 dpa Oupov evi atnVecow opwer, 


BH 8é Ogew rapa vias ém Aiaxidny ’Ayirja. 


805 


GAN bre 54 Kata vnas “Odvecios Pelovo 
i€e Ogwv Hdtpoxdos, iva of ayopn Te Oémus Te 


789. onpatvev, to give the word of 
command, see A 289. This is hardly 
consistent with Phoinix’ claim to the 
same position in I 442. els ayaOdy tep, 
“‘for his own good,” as we say. Cf. I 
102. 

792. éplvais: this form of aor. opt. is 
very rare in the 2d and 3d sing.; 6 547 
is the only other instance of the 2d. 
G. Hermann and La R. conj. dpivys, 
comparing O 403, where Patroklos re- 
peats the words of Nestor, using dplve. 
See however £ 119, and L. Lange, EI, 
507. 

794-803 = II 36-45. Fick urges with 
much force that the lines are interpolated 
here; they lose all their grace in the 
other passage if, instead of coming from 
Patroklos’ own chivalrous thesght, they 
are merely repeated by rote like a lesson. 

795. kal twa, ‘‘and such a prophecy 
has been declared to him,” a simple case 
of parataxis where, iv later Greek, an 
explicative relative clause would rather 
have been added. 

799. trxovres only here (= II 41) and 
5 279, else always éloxew; hence Ar. 
read eloxoyres, a very unlikely form, as 
even Herodianus remarks. ioxw is ap- 


parently for Fix-cxw, root Fur of éouKa, 
ete. IT 197. 

801. retpdpevor goes closely with ava- 
nvevowor, “may have pause from toil.” 


802-3 were athetized by Ar. as being 
more in place in II 44-5, where the Tro- 
jans have been fighting a long battle at 
the ships. But there is little reason for 
selecting this couplet only for condem- 
nation; it should keep company with 
the preceding eight lines. 

806. kard, over against. The ships of 
Odysseus were in the centre of the camp ; 
see 1. 5. In H 383 the dyop7 is held at 
the ship of Agamemnon, a more likely 
place. 

807. Oéuts, the giving of dooms. Cf. 
1 112, rotow 5’ ot’ dryopal Boudnpdpor 
ote béuucres. For the half local use we 
may compare the Attic pijgos = the place 
of voting, Eur. I. T. 945, recool, Med. 
68, tupds = cheese-market, and so on; 
but there does not seem to be any close 
analogy in H. For the common altar of 
the camp see 9 249. %nv, a form recur- 
ring only in Od., and perhaps a mistake 
for fev ; Ourtius in Sé. i. 6 290-4, H. G. 
§ 12. 
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mv, TH On Kal opt Gedy eteTevyaTO Bapoi, 
évOa of Edpumvdos BeBAnpévos avteBorncer, 
deoyevns ‘Evatpovidns, Kata pnpov oot, 
oxdlov ék Todguov: Kata bé voTLos péev (dpas 
Omov Kab Kepanrns, aro & EXKEos apyanéoto 
aipa pédav Kedapve, voos ye mev Eurredos Hev. 
Tov dé ldov @KTeLpe Mevoutiou adKimos vids, 
kai p dropupopevos rea TrEepoevTa Tpocnvoa: 
“ & devrol, Aavady nyntopes noe uédovTes, 
&s dp euédreTe THrE Hitwv Kal watpidos ains 
doew év Tpoln taxéas xbvas apyéte dnd. 
ANN dye pou TOde elrré, Suotpedés Edpitrun Fpws 
3} p ért Tov cxncoves Ted@pLov “Extop’ *"Ayasol, 
7» 0n POicovtas bm avTod Soupl SapévTes.” 

Tov © avt Evpvmvnros BeSdnpévos avtiov nida: 


810 


815 


820 


ce 


ovKETL, Storyeves IlarpoxXers, adKap “Ayatav 


” 3 > > \ / / 
ETCETAL, ANN EV VHUGL MEealWHOLW TETEOVTAL. 


\ \ 3 Ya 
ol pev yap &1 TdvTes, door Tapos joay apLoToL, 


oO 
bo 
Oo 


>? \ / / >» 4 ie 
év vnvow Kéarat BEeBAnuévot OVTAMEVOL TE 
xepolv iro Tpdwv: tav Sé cOévos bpvuTat aici. 
> Fi Deer \ N / ” See a r 
AXX EME MEV TV TawoOV aywv éTl Va pmédawvar, 
lal b a. Ww e 
Mnpod & éxtap’ dvctév, aw’ adtov § aiwa Kerawoy 
vif bate Mape, ért 8 iia ddppaxa Taoce 830 
> fol 
écO\d, TA oe TpPOTL gacw Axiddijos dediday Pat, 
ov Xelpwr édidake, Suxardtatos Kevtavpov. 
intpot pév yap Llodarelpios )8¢ Maydor, 


809. See 583 for the wounding of 
Eurypylos. 

813. ye pév, “however,” ‘still his 
spirit was unshaken”’; so B 703, ete., in 
later Greek ye piv. 

817. ds dpa, like otrw 57 B 158, ete. ; 
“thus then ye were destined.” Or we 
might take ws as a simple exclamation, 
““how are ye destined !” 

818. apyére for the more usual apyfru, 
“white,” as ® 127, 

820. cxAoovor, will sustain, resist 
the attack of Hector; so M 166, but 
oxjoecOa in P 639, 

821. tm’ adrod Sovpl, see on I 436, 

823. &Akap, defence, cf. EH 644. For 
824 see on 311, I 235; the subject of 
mecéovrar seems to be ’Axaol. Ar. how- 
ever took it to be Tp®es. 826 = 659. 

831. mporl goes with >AxtAdfjos: the 


insertion of the verb between preposition 
and case is very unusual. For 88184 6ar 
Zenod. read deddacar (or -adoOar), as 3 
316. This looks much more like a 
Homeric form, and perhaps should be 
adopted in the text. 


832. Sikatdraros means, in modern 
phrase, “the most civilized,” most con- 
versant with diky, the traditional order 
of society. So the Cyclops in « 175 is 
ov dixavos as opposed to Piddéevos. The 
Centaurs are wild animals, Pipes, A 268, 
For Cheiron ef. A 219, where he teaches 
Asklepios, 


833. tytpol pév . . . Tov wév, an ana- 
coluthon; 6 «wer xe?rac should have 
followed, in order to be regular, as 6 
dé does in the second clause, 836. -Cf. 
I 356-61, B 353, for similar anacolutha. 
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Tov peév évi KrALolnow diopas EXKos exovTa 
xpnifovta Kal avTov apdjLovos inthpos 835 
Keto Oat, o 8 év Tedle Tpodwv péver o&dv “Apna.” 

tov 8 adte mpocéevre Mevoutlov ddrxpos vids: 


ce 


a ee Ameren 4 / ” 
TOS T ap ou Tdde Epya; 


ti péEowev, Edptrun tpas; 


V4 2 2 an sh a 
Epxopuat, opp Ayirie daippove po0ov évicra, 
ov Néotap éréterre Tepivios, odpos "Ayatav: 840 
> > Bwes ® na i? , ”» 
GX ovd ds Trep ceio peOjow TeLpopéevoo. 
> Ne GN l Ne My) ong D n 
1 KA’ UTTO OTEPVOLO AaRwY aye ‘ToLméva NADY 
és Kuoinu: Oepdrrav Sé idov bréyeve Boeias. 
évbla pu extavicas €x pnpod Tauve wayalpy 
, A @ 
o£0 Béros trepimevKés, aT avTod 8 aipa KeXawvov 845 
ae) a 
vit vdaTe ALap@, emi O€ pifav Bare mixpnHy 
AN / >’ / 4 fy At ie 
xepol duatpipas, dduvnpator, 1 of atacas 
x VENT? \ Xo cme ie 2 , yA 
éoy odvvas: TO pév EXxos éTépceTo, TavcaTo § aia. 


835. xpylt{ovra, needing, else only in 
Od. (three times). 

838. mwas Tt’ dp’ gor, how can these 
things be? For the potential opt. with- 
out d& cf. A 318, K 247. Zenod. read 
env. péEopev, prob. a dubitative subj. 

841. peOqow, lit. “I will refrain from 
thee”; a curious expression. We have 
peOcévar ddxfs and rodéuo1o, but not else- 
where a personal gen. Zenod. read cei 
duedjow, which Arist. regarded as less 
poetical. wep is not elsewhere found 
after ovd’ ds. 


842. td orépvoro AaBdyv, zc. he put 
his arm round his waist to support him 
as he walked. 


845. mepumevkés, very sharp, only 
here, but cf. éyemevxés A 51. adrod, 
“it,” se. pnpod. 

846. pifav muphy, acc. to Schol. A 
either the Achillea (‘‘ yarrow”) or Aris- 
tolochia, both plants being used as ano- 
dynes in Greek medicine. 

847. d8uvqparov, ‘‘pain-killing,” HB 
401. 
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With this book we begin the history 
of the battle at the wall, which continues 
through N, &, and 0. As has already 
been intimated, the original poem must 
have contained some account of an 
attack upon the ships. Whether or no 
the wall played a part in this it is now 
not in our power to say; nor can we 
with any plausibility enucleate the 
original émt ynvol waxy from the later 
additions in which it is probably 
embedded. 

Like other portions of the Hiad which 
appear to be additions to the original nar- 
rative, M contains some noble speeches 
and cffective single scenes, combined 
with difficulties in the connecting nar- 
rative. Of the former, attention may 
particularly be drawn to the words of 
Sarpedon to Glaukos (310-28) and of 
Hector to Polydamas (231-50), which 
are among the passages of Homer which 
have sunk deepest into the minds of 
men. 

The difficulties begin with the exor- 
dium. The account of the destruction 
of the wall differs in several points from 
the genuine Homeric style. The men- 
tion of *ulOeor is quite unlike anything 
in either Iliad or Odyssey, where the 
heroes, though superior in strength to 
olo. vdy Bporol eloly, are after all only 
men; demigods do not appear before 
Hesiod. The emendation of line 23, 
év kovly kat “Apne Ooav, proposed by Axt 
and accepted by Christ, is entirely arbi- 


trary, and “no explanation of the sup- 
posed corruption is forthcoming. More- 
over, the intimate local knowledge of 
N.W. Asia is, as has been already 
remarked, a sign of later origin. Be- 
sides, the mention of a time later than 
the war is not like anything else in the 
Iliad; where such future events are 
alluded to, they are put into the mouth 
of a god as prophecies, and not related 
by the poet in his own person. Hence 
the whole passage (3-33) must be counted 
among the later accretions to the poem. 

The next stumbling-block is the de- 
scription of the five-fold division of the 
Trojan army (86-107). This is forgotten 
immediately, and never influences the 
story in any way; the ascription of all 
the allies to a single division contradicts 
the passages when they are spoken of 
as more numerous than all the Trojans 
(see B 130). It would seem that we 
have here a trace of the hand which has 
so often interpolated into the speeches of 
Nestor untimely displays of tactical 
erudition. So again the episode of Asios 
(110-174), though announced with pecu- 
liar solemnity, leads to nothing what- 
ever, and is simply left without an end- 
ing. 

The conservative Nitzsch has thrown 
considerable doubt on the whole episode 
of Sarpedon (290-429). From 487-8 it 
would seem that Hector is meant, as 
we should expevt, to have the glory of 
breaking through the fortification ; yet 
the first breach is made by Sarpedon, 
who moreover in II 558 is described in 
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the very words here used of Hector, as 
he és mp&ros éo7j\ato Tetyos “Axaéy. 
Moreover both the beginning and the 
end of the episode are awkward ; ré7¢ 
ye in 290 is out of place, as the actual 
assault has not been delivered, and in 
430 the Trojans suddenly take the place 
of the Lykians as the attacking party, 
without a word to explain the transition. 

It has further been remarked with 
some truth that the numerous similes, 
though beautiful in themselves, are often 
disproportionately elaborate, and lead 
up to points which are almost in the 
nature of an anticlimax. This is par- 
ticularly the case with 41-50, but several 
other instances may be noticed. 

Among minor difficulties may further 
be mentioned the obscurity which hangs 
over the question of the gates in the 
Greek wall. The narrative of the Iliad 
never distinctly implies the existence of 
more than one, the plural w’d\a being 
regularly used of a single gate; and 
Aristarchos stoutly maintained that this 
is the conception of the present book. 
But the general course of the narrative 
seems clearly to imply that the attack 
of Asios is made at a different point from 
that of Hector, and therefore that there 
were at least two gates. We can only 
leave the question in the doubt from 
which we might have expected the poet 
to relieve us. 

3. optdaddy, in throngs ; the battle is 
no longer confined to the mpduaxo., but 
all the masses of men on both sides are 
engaged. 


4, UrepSev, us in the phrase médes Kal 
xXeElpes Urrepber. 

6. ot8€ Sécayv expresses paratactically 
what we should render by ‘‘ without 
giving”; it explains why the wall ovx« 
éuehNe oxHoew. Compare with this the 
similar thought in H 443-463. 

12. eyareSov fev seems hardly con- 
sistent with phrases like those of 399 or 
O 361, Epeure 6é Tetyos ’Axaiéy. Hence 
Schol. A (Porphyrios) mentions an ex- 
planation which gave éuzedoy here the 
literal meaning éy mediw Kelwevov Kal wh 
aniaroov. It has also been objected that 
dhpa .. . pve "AxtAdAets implies that 
the poet of these lines had before him a 
legend which gave a much longer dura- 
tion of the yams than the few days 
ascribed to it by the Iliad, which would 
be so short a life for the wall as to afford 
no proper contrast with the picture of 
its subsequent destruction. But it is 
clear that the pHris is mentioned as the 
distinguishing mark of the period which 
required the building of the wall; it is 
the terminus a quo of the wall, just as 
the sacking of Troy mentioned in the 
next line is the terminus ad quem. 


14. There is an evident change of 
thought here ; the line begins as though 
it were to be mo\Aol & ’Apyelwy dduer, 
and then, as in 6 495 mro\Xol ev yap Tov 
ye Sdpev, TodNol 6é Asovrv, the thought 
of those who fell brings up that of the 
large number who, unlike the Trojan 
chiefs, survived. 

18. dpadStvar, see on H 463, 
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20. Compare Hesiod, Theog. 340-5, 
where all these rivers, excepting Karesos, 
are named among the offspring of 
Okeanos and Tethys. Aisepos, Skaman- 
dros, and Simoeis (v. E 774, Z 4) are 
the only three which reappear in Homer. 


aon { fieThe Granikos is of course famous, but 
Ay VA 


those named in 20 are quite unknown. 

22. 88. applies only to the last two 
‘named. Bodypra (only here and m 296), 
shields of ox-hide, like Boely and Bods ; 
lit. ‘‘the spoil of an ox” (dypy). So 
avdpdypua & 509, warrior’s spoils. Cf. 
Verg. Aen. v. 100, “ubi tot Simois cor- 
repta sub undis Scuta virum galeasque 

t fortia corpora volvit.” 

23. jpéwv, a word which is not only 
dag Neyduevoy in Homer, but is totally 
inconsistent with his idea of the heroes, 
who, though of divine descent and 
stronger than men of his own day, are 
yet no more than men. The word is 
found in Hesiod, Opp. 160, avdpav hpdwy 
Oeiov yévos, of Kadéovrae HptOeor, in the 
thoroughly un-Homeric passage about 
the successive ages of mankind. 

25. For évvfjpap Kallistratos read é 
© juap, holding it wrong to suppose 
that a god would require nine days to 
destroy what men had built in one. 
Hentze however shews good reasons for 
supposing 25-6 to be an interpolation. 


fyyetto then gives the picture of Poseidon 
leading the procession of gathered rivers 
against the wall ; whereas with the pre- 
sent text it lacks significance. Besides 
in H 452-3 a reason is given for the 
alliance of Apollo and Poseidon in the 
destruction, but there is no special 
excuse for the interference of Zeus. 

26. For the scansion of ovvexés as a 
dactyl ef. « 74 (Ar. cuvvexés). 

27. The trident as an attribute of 
Poseidon occurs elsewhere only in the 
Odyssey. 

28. Exaeprev Kipact, expelled along 
the waves of the sea: the dat. is comi- 
tative, as in 207, wérero mvoijs dvéworo, 
H. G. § 144. 

29. pitpdv and Adev, gen. of material 
with @euel\ra, 

30. Acta, apparently a sort of sub- 
stantival use, ‘“he made smoothness,” 
made all smooth ; compare phrases like 
ovKETL PUKTA TWéNOVTAaL. 

33. ev, sc. teoay, and so Pind. I, i. 
25. here are variants, im (Ue, as 25) 
and tev. 

34, For &s dp’ teddov Zenod. read 
@s 7uedov, a form not elsewhere found 
in Homer, and called ‘‘ barbarous” b 


Ar., though it is sufficiently established — 


in later poets (from Theognis onwards). 
36. Sodpara, beams, not spears, as Ar. 
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tapBet oddée hoBeitar, aynvopin Sé wiv éxTa* 
raphéa Te oTpéhetas otixas avdpav Teipyntivov: 
onan T (Ovon, THT elkovat otives avdpav: 

res a7 ee Ted SN ¢ / > ¢ ig 

as “Extop av’ butdov tov eidioced’, ETaipous 


took it (édelre 7 emt, Wy’ F Kavaxele 
dé dovpara ws éml mipyous Baddédueva, 
Ariston., a quite untenable interpreta- 
tion, based apparently on the use of the 
simple gen. after verbs of aiming). 


37. Ch N 812, Ads pdoreye Kaxp 
éddunuey “Axaol. The metaphor ex- 
presses the sway which Zeus wields over 
the battle, driving the armies backward 
and forward as a horse is driven by a 
whip—an idea which is more usually 
given by the metaphor of pulling with 
arope. So mdnyels Geod udorvyt, Aesch. 
Sept. 608; durd7 wdorvye Tiv “Apns pirel, 
Ag. 642, etc. 

38. éeApévor, some MSS. cepypévor. 

39. photopa ddBoro, A 328. 

40. For éudpvaro Aristoph. read €mal- 
VETO. : 

41, 87’ &yv followed by the indic. 
orpépera cannot be right; the old as- 
sumption that it is a ‘‘subjunctive with 
shortened vowel” is untenable, as the 
short vowel occurs only where the in- 
dicative is non-thematic ; see H. G. § 
82 ad fin.; Curtius, Vb. ii. 73. Paech 
conj. ws 8 émér’, Nauck. jire 8, Mr. 
Monro more ingeniously @s 6” 67’ évavra 


(but the dative instead of the genitive is 


then very strange). 

43. mupyndsv, in serried ranks, cf. A 
334. 

44, dvttor, so MSS., Ar. avtiov. 


46. doBetrar must here mean “ fears,” 
in spite of the canon of Ar. that in 
Homer it always means ‘‘to flee”; cf. A 
544, For the second half of the line cf. 


2p 1D) 


Z 407 dawuovie, POlce ce 7d ody pévos, 
and II 758 é4 ré pu wrecev Aki. 

47. mepyntitev takes the acc. only 
here; so that it seems very probable 
that the line is a faulty adaptation of O 
615, Kai p’ €0erev pHtar orlxas avdpav 
mepntifwy. This line and the next can 
hardly be defended; the repetition of 
attixes avdpay is very harsh, and the aor. 
éxra following the presents according to 
the usual practice should mark the end 
of the simile (II 753, M 305, P 112, 664, 
A 555) (Hentze). 

49. MSS. eAdXlooe8’ or éAloced’, but 
eikucoe0” or éeXicce’ appears to have 
“Deen an ancient variant, as Nikanor says 
7d éAlowero éxarépas SUvatat mpocdtooc- 


need 


peak 


Oat, kal onuatver 7) Td mapexddher mapa TO TOL 


Noacecbat 7) Eorpéepero mapa EXloow phua. 
He decides in favour of the former, on 
account of the awkwardness of the pause 
in the fifth foot if we have to join 
éralpous with érorpivwy. But this is a 
small evil compared with the intolerable 
anticlimax of é\Mocero after so martial 
a simile; the more so because, as Mr. 
Monro has remarked, there is a precisely 
similar rhythm in 44 dapeds | alxpas ex 
xepav, and 5lxém’ dxpG | xelher_edeo- 
raéres. Nauck and Christ read é(F)eNo- 
ce’ éralpwy after Gerhard. <«idlocero of 
course gives the required parallel to the 
repeated orpéperac in 42 and 47. Cf. 
467, Kéxdero dé Tpwecow éhEduevos Kad 
durov. Even so it must be admitted 
that the simile leads us to expect a far 
more direct attack by Hector than is 
here described, and the whole passage 
is open to serious doubt. 
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53, oxeddv here is not very easy to 
explain; Mr. Monro takes it to mean 
“right over,” ‘‘at a bound,” comparing 
oxédvos and avrocxédivs, ‘‘immediate,” 
“‘ off-hand.” Perhaps it may mean ‘in 
order,” “in serried ranks,” lit. ‘hold- 
ing on” to one another; one here or 
there might cross, but only to be separ- 
ated from the main body, and attacked 
in detail. This is closer to the sense of 
“‘near,” which is elsewhere universal in 
Homer. In this case it will go with 
both verbs. 

54, Kpnpvol émnpedées, overhanging 
sides. mepl wdcay, round all the circuit 
of the trench. 

55. okoddmerow, stakes arranged 
along the upper edge, so as to prevent 
a jumper alighting, like the modern 
abattis or chevaux de frise. 

56. toracav, MSS. and Ar. écracay, 
which is taken to be for éorynoav, but is 
an impossible form. It occurs in other 
passages, but in each case with the 
variant icracay, which has rightly been 
adopted by edd. (see y 182, also @ 435, 
o 307, B 525, = 346). For the imperf. 
where we use the pluperf. see H. G. § 
73; and also § 72,n.1. Nauck’s conj. 
Hpapov is needless. 

59. For éoBaly (get within the circuit) 
Zen, and Aristoph. read KaBGaly, which 


is possible: see on 65. tedéovey, future 
after historical tense, here only: cf. A 
83, od 58 dodoa el we carcsoers, evotveoy, 
only here, the form is else always 
Mevowwdw. mefol is to be taken as part 
of the predicate, as there is no sharp 
distinction between horsemen and foot- 
men in Homer; ‘‘they were pondering 
: they should accomplish the passage on 
oot.” 

64. aotl 8 adtods, “coming up to 
them ;’" compare H 337. (So AD Schol. 
V.: caet. wept 5° advrovs, which is less 
appropriate, though zor seems incon- 
sistent with the space left between wall 
and moat. ) 

65. Franke and Hentze reject this and 
the following line, on the ground that 
the difficulty lies not in the descent, but 
in the ascent on the opposite side. But 
for a chariot the descent of a Kpnuvos 
€rnpegdrs is as serious a matter as the 
ascent. The idea seems to be, ‘we can’t 
even get into the trench with horses, 
nor, even if we get across, can we fight 
on the other side ; for the space between 
the wall and the trench is a& oTEWos, 
too small for chariots.” 

66. trmetor, Zen. and Aristoph. immfas. 
TedcecOar, “come to harm,” as in 
Herod. rpdua = defeat, 

67. tous is the reading of Aristoph. 
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reiyos pnEdwevor Koidys emt vyuat paxer Oar. 90 


(Schol. A) or Aristarchos (Schol. V): 
| MSS. 67. 
68. ter? aptyew, otrws mica (ic. Ar. 
and all the old editions), Did.: MSS. 
(exe. L) Bover’. 

69-70 are to be taken parenthetically, 
the apodosis to ef wév in 67 being under- 
stood, or rather superseded; ‘‘if Zeus 
means to destroy them—that is what I 
wish to happen at once.” Obviously «? 
pev does not express a condition of his 
wishing the enemy destroyed. Cf. A 
135-137. 

71. trootpépwou may be either in- 
trans., ‘‘turn against us” (A 446), or 
“turn us back.” tadtwéts for radt-lwéts, 
and hence always with long «. 

72. évumrdhgopey, lit. “stumble upon,” 
get entrapped by, like the birds in x 
469 which épxe évurhjEwow. So also O 
344, This shews that in 65 he is think- 
ing of a battle in the space between the 
wall and trench. 


74. &rxSévtov, ‘‘rallied” ; for the 
order of words cf. B 334, There is no 
ground for taking é\:yGévrwy with some 
to mean ‘‘turned back by the Greeks,” 
contrary to the regular use of the word. 

77. mpudées, predicate, ‘fon foot”: 
see A 49. 

79. twelpar’ épfrrat, H 102. 

87. For émrovto there is a variant 
ékaoros in A, ékaoro in L; the latter 
is mentioned by Nikanor. This of 
course must be followed by a comma 
instead of a full stop. This division of 
the army into five bodies is quite for- 
gotten in the following narrative; the 
allies, who are here (101) made into a 
single division, are elsewhere represented 
as far outnumbering the Trojans. It is 
probable therefore that 81-107 are an 
interpolation. 

90. For this line most MSS. of the 
inferior class give Tetxds te prtev Kal 
évirpioar mupl vijas (from 198). 
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kai opi KeBpiovns tpitos eleto: rap & ap dyeodu 
addov KeBprovao yepelova KddduTrev “Exrop. 

tov & érépwv Ildpis jpye nad ’ArxdOo0s Kat "Aynvep, 
Tov O€ Tpitwv “EXevos Kab AnipoBos Geoedns, 

vie duo IIpuduoto: tpitos 8 hv “Actos iipas, 9 
"Actos ‘Tptaxisys, dv ‘ApicBndev hépov trarou 

aidwves peyddot, Totapod dro LerdjevTos: 

Tov d€ TeTapToV Hpxyer eds mais "Ayyicao 

Atvelas, dua TO ye Siw ’Avrvopos vie, 

"Apyéroyos 7 Anduas Te, bayns év eidote rdaons. 100:J 


\ ed hugat2 a 2 a b) UA 
Laprndov & iyetro AYAKAELTOV ETTLKOUPOY, 
mpos © €reto TAadKov Kab apnvov “Acreporraioy: 


e / e yy \ i BA 
Ot yap Ol ELOAYTO diaKpidov EelLVal apltoToL 


lal bs / 5; > / i 3 eae: \ \ / 
TOV ANNOY peTAa y avToV: oO 8 empeTe Kal Ola TavToD. 


/ / a / 
oi & émel adXjrous dpapoy tueTHat Bbecow, 


Bav p’ iOds Aavady Nedinuevor, ob & épavTo 


oxnoecO’, add’ év vynvol peralvnow Teckec bar. 
év0’ &rdov Tpdes THyrEKAELTOL 7° €mikoupot 


Bovry Uoudvddpavtos duoprtoo riGovto: 
arr’ ody ‘Tpraxidys en "Actos, dpxapos avdpar, 


5 Le th NEOs ay: 4 
avd. ALTreiv L“ITTTOUS TE KAL VLONOV Geparrovta, 


\ a ve / fal 
GANA adv adbtoiow TédaceEV Vi}ecor Gojow, 
/ »>Q> SD oh \ ig Ni fol > / 
vnTrLos, ovd ap ewedrre Kakas bd Kipas arv€as, 
N / 4 a 
(rmotow Kar oxerphiy ayadromevos Tapa vn@v 


91. Kebriones was chosen by Hector as 
his charioteer in © 3818. tplros: it will 
be observed that each division has three 
leaders named. 

93. érépwy, the second body, as H 420, 
etc. With this enumeration compare 
the catalogue of the Trojans, B 816-877 ; 
the Dardanii there (819-823) seem to 
compose the fourth division here. B 
838-9 = M 96-7. The leaders of the 
second division are not named in the 
Catalogue, 

101. ‘yetro, so L for tytoar’ of all 
other MSS. ; this is probably right, as 
the preceding verbs have all been in the 
imperf. ; the desire to avoid the legitimate 
hiatus in the main caesura has frequently 
led to corruptions of this sort, as Ahrens 
has pointed out. The aor. would mean, 
not “was in command of,” but ‘put 
himself at the head of,” 

105. Bderowv, shields, see H 238, 


This seems to indicate a rudimentary 
sort of testudo, cf. 86. ' 

106. For 088° é’ MSS. give ovdé 7’ | 
(corrected by Barnes). 

107. The subject of exhoer@ar is prob- 
ably, from the use of épavTo, Aavaoi's ; 
they fancied that the Greeks would no 
longer hold their ground. But there is 
an ambiguity as usual; it may mean 
“they thought they would no longer be 
stopped, but would fall upon the ships.” 
See note on I 235, 


112. oby adroicw, not simply ‘‘ with 
them,” but a form of the phrase avros 
Tots Yrmos, “horses and all.” His fate, 
which is here alluded to, does not follow, 
as we should expect, in this attack, which 
leads to nothing in particular except the 
withdrawal of Aias and Teukros from 
Hector’s point of attack, butis postponed 
till N 384. 


TAJAAO® M. (xt1.) 


aay amovocticew Tpott "Iduov nvepoeccay* 115 
mpocbev yap piv potpa dSvodvupos aupexaduyev 

éyyei “Ldopevios, ayavod Aeveadioao. 

eloaTo yap vndv ém apliotepd, TH TEp "Ayasol 

éx jwediov viccovto avy immotow Kal dxecpu: 

th p lrmous te Kal appa Sujracev, obdé TUAOW 120 
ebp’ émixekdupevas cavidas Kal paxpov Oxia, 

GXN avarreTtapévas eyov avépes, el Tw’ ETaipwv 

éx Todéuov hevyovta cadcevay peTa vias. 

Th p’ LOds ppovéwy tarous éxe, Tol 8 au’ ErovTo 

dkéa Kexdjyovtes: epavto yap ovKér’ ’Axatods 125 
axynces’, GAN év vnvol peraivnow Tecéer Oat, 

vyriot, ev dé TUAnGL bv’ avépas ebpov apicTous, 

vias tmepOvpors AatiOawv aiypntaor, 

tov pev IlecprOdov via kpatepov Iloduroitny, 

tov S& Aeovtia Bpotodouy@ icov “Apne. 130 
To pev dpa mpoTrapolle TUAdoV UYnaov 

éctacay ws OTe Te Spves ovpecw tWiKkapnvot, 

ait dvepov plvovor Kal berov iata TévTa, 

pifjow peyarnor Sunveréero apapviar: 

Os dpa TO XElpeTou memrovOoTtes noe Bindw 135 


116. Svodvupos, cf. Z 255 dvrdyupor 
fes "Axatav, 7 571 Hoe OH qos elo. dvod- 
veuos: “hardly to be named,” accursed. 
kacexddvipev : the metaphor is given fully 
rm IL 850 Oavdrou vépos dupexdruper, ct. 
£417, B68. The idea is that of death 
jurkening the eyes like a cloud (see II 
333). 

-117. AevkadtSa0, son of Deukalion, 
the patronymic being formed from the 
khort form of the name; so ’Avdeuidns 
4 488 = son of Anthemion, A 473. 

118. pdxns er’ dprorepd, see A 498. 
119. viccovro may mean either “were 
Minow) going” or ‘‘were wont to go.” 
‘The latter is preferable, as there is no 
imention of an attack on any stragglers, 
and ei with opt. in 122 perhaps implies 
There is of course 


imply that Asios and Hector attacked at 
different points. A comparison of N 


312 and 679 shews that the gate which 
Hector forces is in the middle of the 
wall, not ém’ dpicrepd, as here. We 
may therefore conclude, as the reason of 
the case seems to demand, that the poet 
looks upon the wall as having two gates 
at least ; though he does not need, for 
the sake of the narrative, to speak of 
more than one ata time. (175 would be 
decisive if it were genuine. ) 

122. Cf. & 531, wemrapévas év xepol 
mthas éxer’, els & Ke Aaol EMwor mpdre 
doru twepusores. 

125. kekdfyovres, so most MSS. : Ar. 
hesitated between this and KexAnyares. 
See H. G. § 26 (1), 27, and Curtius, 7. 
ii, 24, 180. 

126. See 107. oxhorerGar, as P 639. 

127. Zenod. and Aristoph. read dvépe 
.. . plato, vie brepOtuo, which can 
hardly be right, as the hiatus in the 
trochaic caesura of the first foot is very 
rare and probably not permissible. ‘The 
name of the Lapithae occurs only here 
(and 181) in the Iliad, though some of 
their chiefs are named in A 263, 9.0. 
For Leonteus and Polypoites see B 740- 
747. 
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fe Ya 2O\ Te 
pipvov emrepyomevov péyav “Actov ovde péRovTo. 
CUNT AEN \ a 248 A yA 
of & iOds mpos Tetyos évduntov Boas avas 
/ / 5) nan 
inboow’ avacYOmeEvot Extoy meyar@ adahynTo 
NY \ 2 / 
"Acwov audi dvaxta Kat lapevoy kai Opéotnv 
/ / / 
’Aciddnv 7 ’Addpavta Odwva te Oivopaor Te. 1 
a e , > ‘ 
of 8 % Tot etos pev évxvyipidoas ‘“Axatovs 
ie He \ lal 
dpvvov evdov eovres autverOar Tepi vnov* 
rn / 
avtap érel 61 Teiyos érecoupévous Evonoav 


lal Ta) / 
Tpdas, atap Aavady yéveto iayn te poPos Te, 


éx 8¢ TH aiEavte TUAd@Y TpdcHe payer Onv 1 


Y,. / 2 ? Va 
aypoTéporol avEcoW €OLKOTE, TW T EV OpEeToWw 


rn lal / 
avdpav n0é Kuvdv Séyatat KoNocUpTOY LovTa, 


8 s Sem luh \ / ” Or y 
OV b@ T QLOCOVTE TrEpt opiot QAYVUTOV VAN, 


/ / > ya 
Tpvpviy exTauvovTes, UTral S€ Te KOmTrOS dOoVTMY 


\ \ © E 
ylyvetat, eis 6 Ké Tis Te Badov ex Oumov EdnTat: re 
e a / \ / se 

@S TOV KOpTrEL YAXKOS etl oTNOEcoL Haewos 


avTnv Badropévov wddha yap KpaTEpas éudyovTo, 
Aaolow KabdrrepOe metroLOdTes HOE Bindu. 


¢ be ts) 4 if > Je > \ / 
OU ) apa veppadioraw EVOMNTOV ajvvo TTUPY@V 


Sf lal >» fal \ / 
Badrov, auvvopevor oPOV T AUTOV Kal KNIGLawY 1 


n ’ / 
VNOV T WKUTTOPOV. 


vipades § Os timtov épake, 


iA pe eld / ra , / 
as T AVELOS fans, vepea OKLOEVTA dovicas, 


\ / tees \ / 
Tapperas KaTéyevev ert yOovi movAuBoreipn: 
@s TOY éx xelpov Bérea péov, nuev ’AYardv 


137. Boas atas, see on Bay afadény, 
H 238. For écvov Zen. and Aristoph. 
read Kuérny. 

141. etos (MSS. efws as usual), for a 
while. In this sense it is always fol- 
lowed by wey, N 143, O 277, P 730, B 
148, y 126. In several of these passages 
the more usual relws occurs as a variant, 
and so (ros) Nauck would read here. 

142. dpvvov, ‘Shad been inciting”: 
the narrative here reverts to the moment 
preceding the attack of Asios, when the 
Lapithae are still on the walls. Hence 
in 142 édvres, the reading of Ar. and 
best MSS., is clearly preferable to the 
variant édvras. 

147. Sé€xarav, an anomalous form, ace. 
to Curtius a non-thematie present, cf. 
éd-wevar and the participle déxmevos, for 
which there is some authority, as it is 
given as a variant by A on I 191, and 
Hesych., déyevos* mpoodexduevos. Butt- 
mann and others regard it as a perf. 


with reduplication lost, as the sense 
“awaiting” generally belongs to t 
reduplicated forms (with the excepti 
of déyuevos). For other possible eas 
of the loss of reduplication in the perf 
see H. G, § 23 (5). 

148, Soxp0, cf. ‘verris oblique 
meditantis ictum,” Hor. Carm. iii. 22, 

149. Cf. A 417. 

151. Observe how a mere detail in t 
original scheme of the simile is he 
made the base of a fresh simile. Am 
refers for similar ‘‘ double-sided” co: 
parisons to O 623.77, N 795 ff. Kopar 
occurs only here, 

153. Zen. appears to have read Adoto 
for Aaotow, and to have explained it 
= Meocow, ‘trusting to the stor 
thrown from above.” Observe the 1 
of ka8drepOe used attributively with + 
subst., where later Greek would requ 
ee addition of a participle, ofow or 1 

ike. 
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2O\ \ 2 , l A 
nde Kab ex Tp@wv: Kopubes 8 aud’ adov avrevv 160 
t / 
Baddopevas puraxeror kal aorides opdadver car. 
‘ahs \é ome v / ApuxeN 
bn pa TOT wuwkév te Kal & TeTAHyETO LNPw 
eae ‘sa *) Nie i / y BA 
atos ‘Tptaxidys, kal ddacticas eros nvda* 
“ce a UA re ria, ea A \ 
Led matep, 7) pa vu Kal od hiroevdys érétv&o 
4 LEN PRP > \ rae ee pie ey / co ? 
TaYXU far * ov yap eyo ¥ epayny Hpwas Ayauovs 165 
/ eee id I , a 
oXNTEW HueTEpov ye wévoS Kal xElpas aamTToUS: 
€ > ef a Va / 
of 8, ds Te ohHKes pécov aldror He wédiooaL 
3 / / ¢ an 
oikia ToincwvTar 000 ert TaiTaoécon, 
WN: / ~ / 
ovo amoNelrovaww Kotdov Somov, ANNA péVOVTES 
” an - 
dvSpas Onpnthpas autvovtar Tept TEKVOY, 170 
Lo vA > > 2Dé i \ ys a) 
@s of y ovK eOédover TUAGwY Kal SU éovTE 


/ a 
yacoacbat, mpiv y ne KaTaKTapev He GNOval.” 
Ka M4 9 tal n 
as épar’, ovdé Aros rete ppéva TadT ayopevov: 
od / la 
Exrope yap ot Oupos éBovreTo Kvdos OpéEat. 


[drroe 8 aud’ Gddyoe paxynv eudxovto TYAnTW* 17 


OL 


> ré bé fa) fa) SN A Z; > > fa) 
apyanréov Sé pe TadTa Jeov ws TavT ayopevoat. 
mavTn yap mepl Tetyos dpwper PeaTidaes Top 


160. ASe Kal ek Tpdwy is a curious way 
of adding the alternative. éov too is a 
strange verb to use with Bédea. Hence 
doubts have been thrown on the lines. 
atov ddvrevy, cf. kappadéoy dvoev N 409, 
“fragor aridus,” Verg., and “‘sonus 
aridus,” Lucretius. 

161. BadAdpevan, so MSS. and Zenod.: 
Ar. Baddopévwy. purddkeror, as large as 
millstones, ef. wvdoedé rérpy H 270. 

163. a@daocrhoas only here, O 21 
jrdoreov 6é Geol, and a 252 ETANATTHTACA. 
The explanation of the word depends 
on that of ddacros, which is generally 
derived from \aé, in the sense ‘‘not to 
be forgotten,” which suits wherever it is 
an epithet of dos or wévOos. But in Xx 
261, “Exrop ddaore, this does not suit, nor 
is it easy to deduce the sense of the verb 
from it (‘‘to feel things intolerable, lit. 
not to be forgotten,” hence ‘‘to break 
out in protest,” as Mr. Monro and others 
explain, is very artificial). It is prefer- 
able therefore with some of the ancient 
grammarians to derive d\aoTos (or per- 
haps rather d\acrés) from *gndfw, a by- 
form of dAd-owa with the sense of ddvw. 
The adjective will then mean “mad,” 
- “distraught,” and the verb ddacréw “to 

be distressed, at one’s wit’s end.” 


164. The accusation seems to refer to 


the promise in A 207 sqqg.: cf. © 170- 
182. 

167. atddor, bright-coloured, varie- 
gated. Others after Buttmann take it 
to mean “flexible,” from the thin waist 
of the wasp: cf. 1 404, wédas aiddos tzmos. 
The same ambiguity arises in line 208 
alddov Spi, X 509 aiddrau evrat. 

169. Observe the transition from the 
subjunctive to the more graphic indica- 
tive. 

170. dvSpas may be taken either with 
wévovres, when for dutvovra mepi com- 
pare 243, or better with autvovrar, 

175-181. These lines have been uni- 
versally regarded as spurious since the 
days of Zenodotos. 175 is adapted from 
© 414. In 176 the introduction of the 
poet’s personality is a mark of a late 
origin, cf. B 484, 761, etc. In 177 
reixos is violently separated from Adwov, 
and the mention of fire is quite out of 
place, as the Trojans have not yet reach- 
ed the ships, and indeed only a few have 
even crossed the trench. In 181 the 
phrase ovpBadev mddesov is unique. 
Lachmann conjectures that these lines 
may have taken the place of a passage 
recounting the end of Asios’ attack, 
which is at present forgotten while in a 
very unfinished stage. 
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a We te > / 
Adwvov: "Apyetos 5é, Kal axvupevol Tep, avayKy 


VNOV HLvVvOVTO. 


Geot § axayelato Oupov 


/ Wa ra , > / = 
mavrTes, door Aavaoiot baxns émreTappolot noaV. 180 
abv & &Barov Aaridat rérepov Kal dnvothra.] 


&v0 ad IerpiOdou vids xpatepes Lodvroitns 
Sovp) Barev Adwacor kuvéns Sid yadKoTrapyou* 


ovS dpa yarkeln Kopus éxxeOev, ara SiaTpo 
aixpn xarKein phE dartéov, éyxéparos Se 185 
évdov atras mwemadaxto: Samacce Sé wiv pme“wawTa. 


avtap érevta Ivrwva Kal “Oppevoy éfevaprgev: 
SN 5). «3, / \ ” ” 
viov & “Avtipayoro Aeovtevs of0s “Apnos 


¢ / 4 \ \ an / 

Immopaxyov Bare Sovpi cata Cwothpa Tuyneas. 
attis 8 éx Koreoto épvocdmevos Eidos o£0 190 

A 7 > 
"Avriparny ev rp@tor, érrai~as 8 opinrou, 
any? e) , ¢€ Petey. A 2 / 

THE adtocyedinv: 0 8 dp Umtwos oder épeicOy: 

ON ” , Wake \ ae / 
avtap éretta Mévava cai lapevov Kati ‘Opéorny 


if bp] / /- \ / 
mavtTas émaccuTépous TéXace yOovt TovAvBoTelpy. 


” ? ¢ \ 2 4 See ey. Pi s 
op Ol TOUS evapifov aT €VTEA MAPMALPOYTA, 195 
Topp, ot HovAvddwayte Kal “Exrops xodpot érovto, 


ms a Ni ” »” / Ni s 
Ol WAELOTOL KAL aplo7Tol EOaAV, MELADAV dé pbadtoTa 


en a 
Telyos Te pnEew Kal éviTrprcey Tupl vas, 

7 «> 7 > / , 
ol p ére mepunpifov épectaotes Tapa Tadpo. 
dpyis yap oduv érHdOe TEepnoepevar mewadcowy, 200 

bp 
aleTos tWimétns eT apiotepa adv eépyar, 
fownevta Spdxovta hépwv oviyerou TéXWpoV 
vy? \ 

Swov éT aoraipovta: Kat od Tw AnOETO yapuns: 
Kowpe yap avTov éyovTa Kata oTOos Tapa Serpyv 


178. It has been proposed to join 
Adwov with wp and explain it of “the 
flame of battle carried on with stones.” 
This is however even less possible than 
to join Adwor with retyos, however un- 
natural the order of the words is, and 
however feeble the adjective in the em- 
phatie place. 

186. See A 98. 

189. For the {orrhp see A182, Tux Hh- 
owas is to be taken, as elsewhere, with 
Bare, “hit his mark”: cf. A 106. 

192, adrooxed(nv, se. mAnyiv, as HE 
830 rupov dé cxedinv. oder épelorOn, Ar. 
otdas Epecev, as A 144, g.v. 

196. ot is here the relative, and so in 
the next line, which is added to describe 
those here named; in 199 it is demon- 
strative. Cf. 88-89. 


199. peppApitov: the narrative reverts 
to the pevolveoy ef redéovow of 59. 

201. épyeyv, ‘‘skirting the host on 
his left,” 2.e. flying along the line in 
front from right to left. For this sense 
of éépyew cf. Herod. vii. 43, émropevero 
évbedrey ev apiorepy ev dmrépywv “Polrevoy 
mow, and so vii. 109, ete. It is derived 
from that of bownding, as B 845, ete. 

202. gowhevra only here and 220; 
cf. dagowds of a snake, B 208. 

203, ert seems to go with fwd, domal- 
povra explaining it. AyPero, the snake. 

204. It is not quite clear whether 
avrdy is ace. after cope, and means him, 
the eagle; or after éyovra, the eagle 
holding him (self, the snake). Perhaps 
the passage originally was xépe dé F’ 
avrov éxovra, struck him (F’ for é, the 


_, 


TAIAAO® M (x11) 409 
— ibvabels drricw: 0 8 aro ev Hee yapate 205 


? / 7) / ? 
dryjoas ddSivyot, pécw & evi Ka4BBaN omiry, 
2AN \ vf vg a > / i 
avtos 8& KNayEas TEéTETO TOURS AVELOLO. 
na 2. 23. / ol / 
Tpades 8 éppiynoar, Oras idov aiorov oduv 
/ / 
xelwevov év pércoror, Ards Tépas airyoxovo. 
6 TOTe IlovAvda Opacdy ” i i ; 
}) rote IlovAvddpwas Opacdy "“Exropa ceive Tapactas: 210 
co EN, / tal 
Exrop, deb pév ds pot érumdjoces ayopnow 
b] iN / > \ > X \ 
ecOrA dpafopuéve, érel ode pmév ovdE EouKer 
n 37 \ by 
Shuov eovta mapeE ayopevémev, oT évi Bovd7 
” ee) , \ \ , >\ 27 f 
ovte ToT év Todeuo, cov Se Kparos atev aéEew: 
A Be doy Ve a a > 
vov adr éFepéw, @s poe Soxel civas apiota. 215 
\ / al / lal 
pi) lower Aavaoior paynoopevoe TEpl vn@v. 
i \ 
Ode yap éxreréerOar dlopat, et eTEdv ye 
\ a> 3 A 
Tpwotv 68 dpris jAOe Tepnoemevar we“adow 
> \ e / Se \ \ 2/ 
[alerds trpurérns ex’ aprotepa Aaov eépyor, | 
ty / 
gownevta Spdxovta hépwov dvdxerou TEhwpov 220 
/ ld > / 
twov: abap & adénne, Tapos pira otk ixécOat, 
DER Sf: u“ / if eon 
odd érérecce hépwv Sopevar TeKeTow EoLTLW. 


J eagle) holding him (the snake). The 
 jifficulty, if we take avréy with Kéye, is 
} to see the exact force of the emphatic 
/ronoun; Mr. Monro holds that the 
} emphasis implies ‘‘struck at him in 
|) veturn.”  Herodianus read yap adrov, 
| holding that avros could be used in a 
non-emphatic sense, and was then en- 
| elitic. 
| 207. Kdéyéas, the eagle’s cry,’ called 
a yelp by Tennyson. For aréreto Plato, 
| fon 539 B, where this passage is quoted, 
gives mero. mvourjs, a comitative dat. ; 
see on KUmact, 28. dua my. dvéuovo is the 
/ usual phrase. 
} 208. aiddov, “glistening” or ‘wrig- 
gling,” see on 167. dy occurs only here 
in Homer. The lengthening of the first 
| syllable must be due to the ictus alone: 
ef. fepupin, n 119. Curtius (Zt. p. 505) 
thinks it is for é7-Fis, from da (ax) to 
| see, ‘‘the bright-eyed.” The same scan- 
| sion is found in the choliambic of 
| Hipponax (jr. 49, 6, Bergk), ij avrov 
| Sqis Tévrikyypioy ddKv 7. 
| 911. This exordium is very strange 
after the speech of Polydamas in 80 sqq., 
| where he gives advice such as Hector im- 
mediately follows. He uses the same 
_ tone again’in speaking to Hector, N 726 
ff. Fick boldly omits 211-215, a step 
| which, if it can be justified, removes the 


difficulty ; but it makes a very abrupt 
beginning to the speech, without the 
usual form of address; a_ peculiarity 
which in A 293 is evidently meant to 
have an effect of its own. 

212. The repetition of the negative 
gives a rhetorical emphasis ; the second 
ovdé going more especially with the verb, 
ef, ove douxey, A 119 and often: 2g. € 
212, ot ws ovde é, 

213. Sqpov in the sense of “one of 
the vulgar” is a strange use, as the 
tendency of Sfuos is so decidedly to ex- 
press the total community as opposed 
to any individual. Hence Bentley’s 
conj. Siwou édvra is probably right; cf. 
Shuou dvdpa B198, Horace’s ‘‘plebs eris,” 
Ep. i. 1, 59, may be an imitation, but 
proves nothing.  mapéf, “ wrongly” 
(from Hector’s point of view—a touch 
of irony). This sense is else only Odys- 
sean: 6 348, p 139, y 16; ef. — 168. 

214. dé€ev, supply Zocxe from 212. 

217. & here assumes as a fact, and 
virtually = since. 

218. dpvis HAGE, so Ar. 5 MSS. dps 
éxqde: but the shortening of the « could 
hardly be defended, cf. I 323. 

219 is here omitted by the best MSS. 

292, érédeooe, completed his journey, 
dépov Sdpevor being taken together. 
For this pregnant sense of red¢w ef. 7 
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we e a ” if / \ a AN an 

OS Wels, el Tép Te TUAAS Kal Tetyos Ayalav 
or 5) a> 

pnboucOa cbévei peyaro, elEwor & “Axatoi, 


rn f 
ov Koon Tapa vad édXevTopEeO avTa KédNevOa: 


225 


TodXovs yap Tpowv catarerpomev, ods Kev “Axatol 


A / la) 
YANK SNOTWTLY, AuUVOMEVOL TEPL VOY. 
UNS ke / s a 4 fA) a 
Oo y UToKpivatto BeoTrpoTros, bs cada Oupe 
>? fy / / cS / 49> 
eioein Tepdwv Kat ot TeOoiaTo aol. 


tov 8 dp b1ddpa idwv mpocédyn KopvOaionros”Extap: 230 


(ied / A eS th, 
 TlovAvddwa, od pév ovdKér enol dira tad ayopevers: 


S an / a an 

oic@a Kal ddXov pdOov apeivova Todde vojcat. 
a \ a ze 

et © éredv 61) ToUTOY aro aTroVoHS ayopevers, 


a / Ya > i, 
€& apa 5% tot érevta Oeol ppévas @decav advToi, 


ds Kédeas Znvos pev épiySovrro.o Nabéc Oat 


L ¢ , SN een I, \ fe 
Bovréov, as TE LOL AUTOS UTTEONVETO Kal KATEVEVOEY* 
? 5 , / 
TUYN ) ol@votat TAVUTTEPUYEO OL KeNEVELS 


a ’ > , 

melGecOat, THY ov TL peTaTpéeTTOM OVS areyilo, 

o)) 5 me SN Pp» \ bal is. t 

el T ért deEi twat pds HO T édLOV Te, 

Sapa pase: 2-3 \ / \ t > / 

ei T €@ aplioTepa Tol ye TroTt Sopov nepoevra. 240 
fal \ i a 

nets d€ pweyaroto Avos rrevO@pe0a Bours, 


325, drep Kaudrowo Tédecoay Huare TO 
QuT@. 

225. ob kéopa, litotes. atta Kéd\ev0a, 
$0 0107 Apxe dé TH adrhy 606v, and so 
138; in Z 391 we have riy atrhy odédv. 

227. Syaooacvy, so best MSS.; Bekker 
with some inferior ones reads dydcovew. 

229. For the gen. after otSa see H. G. 
§ 151 d; and for the transition from the 
rel. to the anaphoric of compare A 79, ete. 

231-234 = H 357-360. 

236, For this promise see the note on 
164. 

237. Paley suggests that a note of 
interrogation should be put after ae(- 
Qer8ar, which gives more force to the 
emphatic rivy: ‘‘are you the one to 
persuade me?” 

39. It is not to be concluded from 
this passage that the Homeric augur 
necessarily looked towards the north. 
The omens from birds in Homer come 
casually, and are not sought for as by a 
Roman ; and though a bird on the right 
hand is lucky, it appears to be so even 
when we must assume that the observer 
is looking S. (as in K 274). In this case 
the Trojans happen to be looking N., 
and the bird, it seems, appears on their 
right ; but the significance of the omen 
is judged, not by its position, but by the 


concomitant details, to be unfavourable ; 
partly perhaps because it is flying to- 
wards the unlucky quarter, the realm of 
darkness. It would appear therefore 
that the interpretation depended (1) on 
the direction of the bird, to right or 
left (cf. Q 312, N 821, w 311; the appear- 
ance of birds on the right is lucky also 
in the Vedas, see Nagelsbach, H. T. p. 
432); (2) on the direction in which it 
was flying, to E. or W.; (3) on the ac- 
companying circumstances. Of these 
(2) occurs as significant only in this 
passage, and it would seem that (3) in 
all cases gives the meaning if possible ; 
the exceptions being cases like a flash 
of lightning or a bird heard in the dark- 
ness, which do not present any details 
beyond the mere fact of their appear- 
ance. It may be noticed that this in- 
difference of Hector to omens is in the 
spirit of the Homeric age; the art of 
augury is little developed and has little 
positive effect at any time. Signs en- 
courage or discourage a resolution already 
taken, but they never determine or pre- 
vent any enterprise as they did in later 
times. Indeed they are elsewhere lightly 
spoken of : e.g. B 181, Spyies 5€ re modXol 
im atyds jehiovo pourdo’, ovdé te mdvres 
Evalouwot. 
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nN a 0 a \ 10. , ey 
OS TAGL UVNHTOLOL KAL AUAVATOLOLY AVADGCEL. 


e > \ ” > , \ / 
els _ol@vos apioTtos, apvver Oar Trept TaTpNS. 


/ \ / t yn 
Timte ov deldorkas TONEMOV Kal SnLoTHTA; 


el Tep yap T aANov ye Tepl KTELV@pmEOa TaVTES 245 
vnuotv er “Apyelov, col & ov déos éor amrovéo Oar’ 

ov yap ToL Kpadin pevedijios oVSE waynwov. 

et O€ od SntoThTos apéFcas, Hé Tw’ addoV 


/ B] / re 
TapPpamevos ETT EET OLY aTroTpéwpeis TONE MLOLO, 
bn) oa Se) ae (¢ \ Sy \ \ > \ ss 5) / ” 
QUTLK EL@ VITO COUPL TUTTELS ATO Oupov odéocers. 250 


ns) wv / / D 
as apa havncas hyjcato, Tol & dw’ Erovto 


nxn Yeorrecin. 


émt b&€ Leds TepTriKépavvos 


apoev at ldaiwv dpéwy avéworo OvedXar, 


Ca 


Hp Obs vndv Kovinv pépev: adtap “Ayarav 

Oérxye voov, Tpwaly Sé cal “Extops xidos dager. 255 
Tod mep On Tepdecat TreTroLOdTEs 75€ Bindw 

pyyvva0at péya Tetyos “Ayardy meipytifov. 

Kpocoas pev TmUpywv Epvoy, Kai eperTrov em adEeus, 

oTndas Te TpOBAHTas ewoyAecov, as dp’ ’“Axavol 

mpetas év yain Oéocav éupevar expata TUpyov" 260 
Tas of y avépvov, édtrovto Sé Tetyos “Ayarav 


245. qept, all around, in every direc- 
tion. 

250 = A 433. 244-250 were bracketed 
by Bekker; a modern poet would cer- 
tainly not have added them after the 
fine climax in 243, but in matters such 
as this modern taste is not decisive ; a 
modern poet would have closed the 
Agamemnon with the murder. The 
sudden change of thought with asyn- 
deton in 244 is softened by the emphatic 
ov, which takes up again the rivy of 
237, and the unjust and violent re- 
proach is not inconsistent with the char- 
acter of Hector. 


255. Oédye, befooled, bewitched. The 
verb, which is much commoner in the 
Od. than Il., means ‘‘to charm” in 
either a good sense (¢.g. p 514) or a bad, 
as here, N 485, etc. : ef. 0 343. 


258. kpdooas was explained by Ar. 
to mean ‘‘scaling ladders”; he then 
had to make mipyev mean ‘‘ towards 
the towers.” This is clearly impossible : 
the word must indicate some part of the 
fortification and be distinct from the 
éradéts, which we may presume to have 
been a wooden breastwork. It is not 


possible to give a closer explanation of 
the word, which recurs in H. only in 
444, Herodotos uses it once of the 
steps of the pyramids. It might seem 
reasonable therefore to understand it 
here of courses of masonry ; only that the 
wall seems to have been no more than 
an earthwork. In any case these courses 
would hardly have been arranged so as 
to form steps for an assailant, as would 
follow, if this interpretation be right, 
from 444, Others take it to mean a 
single course of coping-stones on which 
the breastwork was built; others again 
explain it of the battlements proper, ie. 
high pieces of the breastwork between 
the embrasures ; but there is no other 
indication of such construction. The 
question is not elucidated by the adj. 
mpoxpoooas in & 35, nor has any con- 
vincing derivation been proposed. mtp- 
yov probably means no more than “‘ the 
fortification” ; see H 338. The orfAar 
mpoBAfires are evidently posts, probably 
of wood, fixed into the ground in order 
to hold up the earth and give a steep 
face to the ‘‘ profile” of the works, like 
the modern ‘‘revetment.” 


261. avépvov, see on A 459. The 
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pnéeuv. 


ovoé vt 7w Aavaod yalovto KerevOov, 


GX’ of ye pivotcs Body ppatavres érranrteus 
BarXov ar’ abtdov Snlovs bd Telyos lovtas. 
apudotépw 8 Alavte kedevtidwvr’ em) TUpYyov 265 
Tavtoce powtntny, mévos oTpwvortes "Ayaan, 
addov werdvylows, &Arov oTEpEols eréecow 
velkeov, bv Twa Tayxu payns webrévta iSorey 


66 


® hiro, "Apyelov bs 7° éEoyos Os Te wearers 


/ ¢ A FS 
Os TE YEpeLorepos, ere) od ta TaVTES Ojotot 270 
lal . f 
avepes ev Toru, viv errero épyov amacw: 


My > > x (6 vA 
Kat ) QUTOL TOOE TTOU YLYVWOKETE, 


Ln Tes bTrliccw 


teTpah0w tpotl vias OMOKANTHpPOS akovcas, 
Ga Tpdcw vere Kab adjroLoe Kéreo Oe, 


ai xe Leds Sénow ’OdXMpreos aoTEepoTnTNs 27 


Or 


lal > / / x + / ” 
vetkos aTrw@aapevous Sniovs pot dot Slecbat. 
as TH ye TpoBodvTe HaYNY @TpUVOV "Ayaan. 


imperf. here and in the preceding lines 
is of course conative, 

262. KehevOov, cf. I 406, Bedv 8’ dmb. 
etke Kehevov. It seems to be identical 
with our vernacular ‘to get out of the 
way,” 2.¢. the place where men are going 
up and down. Of. A 504. 

263. ppdgavres, stopping up the gaps 
where the battlements had been broken 
down. ft woter Body is generally taken 
to mean ‘with shields,” but in this 
Sense pivds alone is the usual phrase (A 
447, © 61), and the addition of Body 
perhaps indicates that they had whole 
hides ready at hand for the purpose of 
temporarily stopping breaches ; a simple 
and effective device. 

265. KeXevtidwvre recurs only in N 
125: it is of the desiderative class, 
though in sense “ imitative rather than 
desiderative,” « playing the leader” 
(Curtius, 7. ii. 388). “It is the only 
instance of this formation in H. 

268. velkeov for vecxéovres, a relapse 
into the direct narrative form, as in > 
535-7, © 346, T 80. The line is how- 
ever superfluous, and Nauck is perhaps 
right in doubting its authenticity, 

269. peones, drat elonuévov. For 
similar formations cf. dudes, Pardiuders. 
Asarule adjectives in -es are only formed 
from substantives, Perhaps therefore 
we must assume here a form uéoyn used 
as an abstract substantive, as if = 
““middleness, ” 


270. mo = ws, see on T 306. 

271. &rdero: for this use of the aor. 
see H. G. §§ 32, 78. 

273. OpokdyrHpos dkotcas, a phrase 
which recurs in Vv 452, and is more in- 
telligible there. The word is regularly 
used of one who urges on by loud re- 
proof. If this is the sense here, the 
participle must be entirely separated 
from the negative, and we must under- 
stand ‘‘let no man turn back, now that 
he has heard one who urges him on.” 
Otherwise it must mean “let no man 
turn because he hears a shouter,” viz. 
the shout of the foe. The first alterna- 
tive is more probable, though there is 
mentioned in A a variant axovuv, which 
would restrict us to the second. 

274. apéow, so Mr. Monro with three 

MSS. (L S Syr), L. Meyer and Christ ; 
the rest give rpdcow. “But Mr. Monro 
remarks that vewac in the sense of “ press- 
ing forward” regularly has the ¢ long, 
and is treated as though it began with 
& consonant, e.g. B 154, olkade ieudvwy, 
7 velkos in the sense of 
cf. A 444, ete: and vetkos 
moremovo N 271. Tt is Strange that Ar, 
should have read vixos, Boverat yap 
Eyer Oat ris vbens Tiv Array (i.e. he took 
vikos = vixny, in the sense of the enemy’s 
victory). 

277. mpoBodvre, cheering on; only 
here. In ‘some of the vrourtuara ? 
Ar. read TpoBdorTe, marching forward ; 


win. 
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Tov 8, ds Te Vipddes YLovos TimTwot Oaperal 

pate yemmepio, dte T apeto pntiera Leds 

vidéuev, avOp@Troiat TipaveKodpevos TA & KA‘ 280 
Kotunoas 8 avémous xéer Eumedov, dppa Karvy 

UWnrAOY dpéwv Kopupas Kal TPwoVas AKpoUS 

Kal Tredia AwTedvTA Kal avdpov mlova épya: 


/ Bie Due ese EN a / n 
Kal T €p GOs TOUS KeyUTAL Aypéow TE Kal aKTats, 


a / / ot 
Kopa O€ piv TpooTAdLov EpvKeTat, dra TE TaVTA 


to 
oO 
Or 


eiAvtar KabdrrepO, br émiBpion Avds duBpos: 


as TOV aughotépace NiOor THTaYTO Oaperai, 

€ x > lal > 
ai pev ap és Tpdas ai 8 é« Tpdwv és ’Axatods, 

Ye a a a 
Barrdopévov: To 5é Tetyos Urep Tay Sovrros dpdpeuv. 
CNA / a \ / 7 
ovd av mw ToTE ye Tpdes kal paidipos “Extwp 290 

telyeos éppytavto mUNas Kal paKpov dyha, 

Set NU 9/ 789) eat eN e\ / , \ 
ei my dp viov éov Lapmnddva pytieta Leds 

> ? cS 
dpoev ér Apyelourt, Mov &s Bovoly Eukw. 


eo As) / \ f > » / ai, 
avtixa © aomidia pev TpocW éoxeto TavTos éiany, 
\ i ef A BA \ 
Kany xadKeinv €EnraTov, iv apa yarKeus 295 


for which form see Curtius, V0. i. 218, 
where mpoBGvTes is quoted from Kratinos 
and éx8évres from the (Doric) treaty in 
Athen vous 7. 

278. réy is taken up again and given 
a construction in 287. For the simile 
ef, 156. 

280. ra & Kfra, these his missiles. 
kfdov happens to be used only of divine 
weapons. The clause seems to indicate 
an extraordinary fall of snow. 

281. For éymeSov the variant domeroy 
in the Macoadwrtxy is worth noticing. 
In 283 the same edition had Awrotvra, 
which is followed by Ar. : MSS. \wretvra, 
which must be a participle. Hesych. 
Awredyra, dvGodvra. Against Ar.’s read- 
ing it must be observed that no adj. in 
-decs in Homer is contracted into -ous. 

284, a&krats: this form of the dat. pl. 
is unique in the Iliad; Geats in € 119, 
maoas x 471, are the only other cases in 
H. Hence Nauck would reject 284-6. 
It may be added that Friedlinder would 
reject 281-286 on the ground that the 
simile is disproportionately long, and 
that the description in these six lines 
tends to weaken rather than to improve 
the comparison. But the way in which 
287 returns to the point of 278 seems to 
invalidate this criticism ; and one could 
not without reluctance condemn one of 


the finest descriptive passages in ancient 
poetry. 

285. épvkerar, stops it, keeps it off. 
This use of the middle is found only 
here. mpoomAdfov, beating up against 
it. Cf. A 351, B 132, 6 269. The verb 
is conn. with wAny7, not with 7é)as. 
For &\Aa te of MSS., Heyne followed 
by most edd. reads d\d\a dé, which is a 
little simpler but not necessary, as we 
can take the clause kiua . . . épvxerae 
as parenthetical, so that re is co-ordinate 
with (xaé) re in the preceding line. 

287. mwtdvro, so MSS.: the form is 
found only here, and no doubt we ought 
to read mordovto, cf. duperoraro B 315, 
moravrat B 462. Alor fem. as 7 494, in 
the same sense as masc.; in later Greek 
the fem. is confined to precious stones. 

289. Baddopéver, a reciprocal middle, 
‘Cas they cast at one another,” here only 
(so La Roche). 

298. €uEw, see on I 466. 

294, pév, as though duo dé dodpe (298) 
were to follow; the construction is for- 
gotten in the description of the shield. 

295. éhdrarov (so Zen.), hammered 
out, explained by #Aacev in the next 
line, for which Zen. read ééAac’ : this 
very probably is right (as in Herod. i. 
50, 68), and has been altered to suit the 
reading of Ar., é&j\arov, explained to 
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yracev, evTocbev 5é Boeias pare Paperas 

xpuceins paBdorcr Sinvexéow Tept KvKov* 

Thy ap 6 ye mpoabe cxdpevos, S00 Sodpe TWaccwr 
i SPS) A ; / ? fe oe 3.0 \ 

BH p iwev as Te Nwv Gpecitpodos, Os T émrudeuns 

\ sy a I oa Ni > wt 
onpov &n Kper@v: KédeTat Oé E Oujsos aynvwp 300 
/ a 

LnrwY TeLpnooVvTAa Kal és TuKLVOY Somov édOety: 

el mep yap x eUpnor Tap avtode Boétopas avdpas 

avy Kvol Kal Sovpecot duAdooovTas rept pra, 


Oh 0 2s ae) / / ra / 
ov pa T amreipntos péwove ctaOuoto SiecOas, 
> Cheese PE Gd / IN \ Be N: 
adr Oy ap 1 HpTrake weTadpevos Ne Kal AUTOS 305 


” Le) , a by \ x ” 
EOrnt &v mpaetoior Yons amo KXELPOS AKOVTL* 


OS pa TOT avtiOeov Lapmndova Oupos avicev 

telyos éraitas bud Te pHEacOas érdndEes. 

abtixa 5¢ DXabdxov rpocépy, raid “Iarodoyouo: 

“Tradke, Tl 81) vee TeTyunpecOa padiota 310 


édpn Te Kpéaciv Te ide TAElols SeTaEeaow 


> , / \ \ ray > / 
év Avukin, mavtes 5é Geods as eicopowouw ; 
\ h bs i} , [ren 3) oe 
kat Téwevos vepoper9a wéya BavOo.o wap’ dy@as, 
\ a EP saed Ds / 
Karov PuTAaAL}s Kal apoupys Tupopopoto. 
T® vov xpi) AvKlowor péta Tp@ToLow éovTas 315 


¢€ / > \ / lA > lol 
éoTapev NOE.payns KavoTteipyns avTiBorjoat, 


mean ‘‘in six layers.” But this could 
only mean ‘‘six-hammered.” Besides, 
the Homeric shield has only one layer of 
metal (see J. H. 8. iv. 288); whenever 
more layers are mentioned, they are 
always, as here, of leather (Y 271-2 are 
undoubtedly spurious). 

297. The most probable explanation 
of the 64B8or is that of Grashof, accord- 
ing to which the backing of the shield 
consists of a framework of rods fastened 
into a central boss (the reverse side of 
the du@aNés), and arranged radially all 
round the circle of the shield. Upon 
these the hides were sewn. The paBdor 
here are golden, like the kavédves in 
Nestor’s shield (which are perhaps the 
same ; cf. © 193), because the weapon is 
something extraordinary ; in the com- 
mon shield they were of course of wood. 
(Helbig, H. E. p. 281, explains paBdo.cr 
to mean geometrical ornaments on the 
face; but he has to make the violent 
assumption that a line has been lost 
after 296. Others take the pdBdo to be 
pegs or nails driven through (dupvexéow) 
the leather ; but there is no reason why 


in this case the ordinary #\o.cw should 
not have been used. ) 

302. rap’ abrédt, sc. rapa Tots pujors. 
Cf. ém’ airégw T 255. 

304. diefpnros, here in active sense, 
“without an effort,” ef. aephoovra 
above. SterSat, to flee, intrans. only 
here and W 475, else always = to pursue. 
It goes with cra@uoto, as o 8 ’Odvofa 
dudkero oto Sduor0. 

306. This line seems to be wrongly 
adapted from A 675, where éy rpdraot 
has its regular meaning, ‘‘among the 
foremost of his own side” ; here it must 
mean among the foremost of the enemy. 
(So 299-301 come from ¢ 180-4.) It has 
also been remarked that the very martial 
simile is hardly suitably followed by the 
‘almost elegiac” speech to Glaukos, 
It is possible that the two passages be- 
ginning atrixa dé (294-308, and 309-329) 
are alternative readings; if not, the 
former, which does not fit on to 330, 
must be the interpolation. 

311. See the notes on A 262, H 321, 
© 162, and for 313-4 see on Z 194-5; 
316 = A342. For 7@ in 315 see A 418. 
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y lOBNG yy 
oppa Tis WS ely AvKiov trixa OopnKtawr: 
ey Xs > / 
‘ov pav axdeées AvKinv Kata Kotpavéovow 
i? Ye an ” / / an 
npetepor Bacidnes, Edoval Te Tiova wha 
— J ? , 5) 
oivov tT é€avtov pedindéas AXN apa Kal is 320 


3 aN / > \ A / t , / ) 
€oO Ny ETTEL UKLOLOL LETA TP@TOLOL HLaXOVTal. 


9 / > \ NY / \ if / 

@ TETOV, eb “Ev Yap TONELOV TrEpl TOVde puyovTE 
EAN \ / 2 / ele} / “! 

atel 1) wédroLpwev aynpw T alavaTw TE 


la b] \ th 
éaoec®, ove Kev avTOS evi TPwTOLGL maxoluny 
/ \ fi / 
oUTE KE TE OTEANOLWUL paynY és KUOLaVELpaV* 325 


a Dior: \ n > a / 

vov © éumrns yap Kipes épertacw Oavaroro 

/ a > ” tal \ »W ¢ i 
fupial, as ovK Eats duyety Bpotov ovd bradvEas, 
Youev, Né Tw evxos OpéEomey Hé Tis Hiv.” 

as épat, od [XadKos ametpamer ov amlOnoev: 

2 , 
T@ © LOds BATHV AvKiov péya €Ovos ayovTe. 330 
Tous € idav plyna’ vidos Hetredo Mevec@eds: 


fo \ \ if id 
Tov yap 61 Tpos Tupyov icay KaKoTHTA PépovTes. 
vA ’ lal 
manthnvey © ava tipyov Axyamy, et tw iSouTo 
/ \ iy 
HyEHovoVv, bs Tis OF apiy éTapoLoW apdvas: 


318. The MSS. read dxAne?s or axXec?s. 
Did. says otrws ‘‘ dkdees” (sic) at Apio- 
rapxouv Kal al xapiéorepar. Schol. Vict. 
G@kAeuets* otrws. dkdets dé “Apicrapyos 
Kara ovykomiy, ws Td ‘* duoxdéa”’ (B 115). 
akdeés would be in accordance with the 
rule observed in our present Homeric 
texts (see H. G. § 105, 5), but it does not 
scan. Ludwich conjectures that the 
reading of Ar. was od wav axkdeés, of 
Avkiny x.7.. I prefer to seein the fact 
that Ar. read some form ending in -es, 
not in -e?s, an indication that there 
survived till his time a tradition of the 
form dxe(F)ées, which is certainly the 
correct one, and have accordingly fol- 
lowed Nauck in adopting it in the text. 
The authority of Schol. V in such a 
matter is nil. 

320. With otvov supply mlvovax (zeug- 
ma). t&arrov, ‘‘choice,” else only Od. 
(e.g. 8 307): the derivation is doubtful. 
Compare the yepovovoy oivoy of A 259. 

324. Hentze puts a colon after éroec- 
@at, thus taking ¢¢ uév . . . wéddoimev 
as a wish which has not passed into a 
regular conditional protasis. The diffi- 
culty of saying whether or no this is the 
ease well illustrates the transition by 
which, as L. Lange has shewn, the con- 
ditional sentence arises. 

326. y4p in this proleptic use, familiar 


in later Greek, is virtually = émel, and 
as vov S€ really goes with é¢ecraow as 
much as with tower, it is better not to 
mark the clause éumys . . . varadvéa as 
a parenthesis, though it is from this 
parenthetic use that ydp obtains this 
sense. ‘‘ But since, as it is (voy dé), in 
any case death impends,” etc. (See H. G. 
§ 348, 2.) 

331. For Menestheus see B 552. 

332. The repetition of mvpyov in this 
line and the next causes some difficulty, 
as the sense must be slightly changed. 
Hence Bekker, followed by several edd., 
reads retyos in 333, without authority. 
Others take mvpyov ’Axavév to mean the 
army of the A. ; but mvpyos when used 
of a body of men would seem to indicate 
a formation of a limited number for 
service in the field (A 334, 347) rather 
than a host generally, even when defend- 
ing a wall as here. It is therefore best 
to take rvpyov in both lines in the sense 
of wall rather than tower ; and to under- 
stand rod mpds mUpyov as meaning ‘‘to 
his part of the wall.” It is very seldom 
clear that mvpyos must mean ‘‘a tower” 
(X 97, A 462, are the strongest cases), 
while there are very many passages in 
which it must mean ‘‘ wall,” or ‘‘fortifi- 
cation,” and not ‘‘ tower” alone. 

334, dphy, al. “Apny, an uncertainty 
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? fe tf > / 

és © évona’ Aiavre Svea, TONELOU AKOPHTH, 
a / / Dy, 

éotaotas, Tedxpov te véov Kruoinbev idvta, 
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Wh rn 

éyyudev: GAN od Tras of Env Badcavte yeywveiy: 
Ie 5 > \ ? By x e 1 
Toaaos yap KTUTOS hev, aut 8 ovpavov ixer, | 


\ e yi lal i 

BadXopévov caxéwov te Kal \TTOKOLOY Tpuparerav 
v ss \ 3} > MY 

Kat TUNwVv: Tacas yap ér@yero, Tol 88 Kat’ adTas 


e lal Si fal 
iotapevor Teipavto Bin piEavtes écerOeiv. 
aia S én’ Aiavta tpoier KnpuKka Oodrnv: 


“ &pyeo, Ste Oodta, Oéwv Aiavta KaNET COD, | 


2 / \ lal A / eR ee Be ec / { 
apLpoTepw prev waAXov* yap K& OX aploToY aTavTaV 


ein, ere Taya THOSE TeTEvEETAL aids depos: 


ade yap &Bpicav Auklov dyol, of rd Tapos TEep 


A \ x ig / 
Saypnets TeN€O0ver Kata Kpatepas vopivas. 
et € cdi Kal Kets mévos Kab vetKos dpwper, 

5 / 
aNd Tep otos ito TeXaudvios ddxywos Alas, 


/ ¢€ n vA / ip >\ >’ , ” 
kat ot TedKpos dua orécOw toEwv ev cides. 


350 - 


which often arises. So in © 485, » 100, 
Ar, read “Apew for apis. In 8 59 how- 
ever dpyv is used of disaster not of a 
warlike nature, so that it seems best to 
adhere to the text. 

336. This line evidently refers to 0 
334, where Teukros is taken to his tent 
after being wounded by Hector. 

337. éyyb0ev, the station of the Tele- 
monian Aias was next the Athenians, 
B 558. Bocavre: this contracted form 
occurs only here, and hardly seems Epic. 
G. Meyer however proposes to explain it 
as for BoF-cavr, from a pres. *B6F-w. 
yeyevetv, to make himself heard, as 
usual, 

340. For the form avAéwy see H 1, 


Tacar and érmxaro are the readings of 


A with Ar., mécas and éréyxero of most 
of the rest, with Zen. The latter seems 
to require dury as the subject of the verb, 
“the noise had reached all the gates,” 
cf. 6 451. Ar. explained his reading to 
mean ‘‘the whole gate had been shut” 
(it will be remembered that he held that 
there was only one gate in all the wall), 
But if ér@yaro be read it would seem to 
come from éolyw and this sense ean 
hardly be got out of it. It would be 
better therefore to read érmxaro, and 
derive it from éréyw on the not ver 
sufficient analogy of 8ywxa (see B 218) ; 
for the sense of ‘‘ holding close shut” cf. 
the phrase éréyew r& Ora, Td orm, 
But this is unsatisfactory ; it looks as 


though Ar. had altered the reading, or 


adopted a bad variant, in order to save | 


his theory of a single gate. Yet even 
with his reading raécac must mean ‘‘all 
the gates” ; there is no point in saying 
‘the whole gate.” See note on B 809. 

342. For Avavra in this line and the 
next Zen. read Aiayre, which is found 
also in Syr. 

344. pev pGddov, the uddiora pév of 
Attic prose; the compar. being here 


used because there are only two alterna- 


tives. & = 7é, as ¥ 9, w 190. 

346. @8¢ dytl rod otrws, Ariston. It 
was one of Aristarchos’ canons that de 
always meant ‘‘ thus,” never “*here,” in 
Homer. Zen. took it to be ‘* here,” as 
he read xetce in 359, and he is not im- 
probably right, as it seems arbitrary to 
deny to Homer a use so common in later 
Greek, and so much more natural both 
in this passage and » 392. ‘ 


347. faxpnets, cf. E 525, and for the 
present after mdpos sep, indicating that 
a state of affairs in the past still remains, 
A 553. 


350. aOeretrac by Ar. and Aristoph., 
apparently merely on the ground that 
no special summons was needed for 
Teukros, who always shot from under 
the shield of Aias. For the question 
between dua ordécOw or du’ éorécOw see 
on H 423. The former is given here by 
H Syr. 
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& la io aA 

ws epat, od8 dpa of KhpvE arlOncev axovcas, 

a \ / lal lal 
Bh 8 Oéew rapa teixos “Axavdv yadkoyiTodven, 

rn Oe ’ > / Ss \ / 
a7 0€ Tap Aidvrecor Kidv, eiOap dé mpoonvda: 

, > 

“ Aiav7’, “Apyelov iyyjrope YANKOVUTOV OD, 
nveyet Lleredo Siotpepéos diros vids 355 
Keto ime, odpa Tovo.o plvuvOa TEP AVTLACNTOP, 


b fe \ n a / a gee eA 3 uf 
appotépa péev warov: 6 yap K by’ dpioTov amdvTwY 
” > \ / lal / s \ ” 

ein, émel Taya KelOe TeTevEETAL aitrds ddeOpos: 


ade yap é8picav Aveiwv ayol, of 76 Tapos rep 


Caxpnets TeheGovacr Kata Kpatepas topuivas. 360 
SN x 4 / \ a 4 
et 6€ Kal évOdSe Tep TOAEMOS Kal VetKoS Gpwpev, 
aNd wep otos ito Terxapovios aArxtuos Alas, 
/ S: n A ie / 2\ > | 
Kat ot Tedxpos dma orécOw ToEwv ev eidds. 
os épat’, 008 amiOnce péyas TeXapovios Alas. 


avtix "Owned byv érrea TTEPOEVTA mpoonvea* 865 
“ Aiav, chat pév adOt, od Kat kpatepos Aveossdns, 


¢ / \ > / a) / 
ectaotes Aavaovs otptvetov ide payer Oat: 


Ea RON n> 9S hs aed f. A 
avuTap EY@ KELDO ElLLL KAL AVTLOW TONELOLO. 


ainva & édevcopmat adtis, ern éd Trois éraptvo.” 
as dpa havncas aréBn TeXapodvios Alas, 370 
kat ot TedKpos dw’ ne Kackyyntos Kat dmrarpos: 
tois © dua Uavdiov Tedxpov hépe xapyrinra to€a. 
evTe MeveoOfjos weyabdpou tripyov txovto 


/ 

Teiyeos €evTOS iovTes, érreuvyouévoucs 8 LKovTo, 
ot & é’ érdnd&eus Baivov épeuvi Naidarre icon, 375 
iPOtpor Avaiwy nyntopes nde wédovtes* 

\ ’ > ‘he o. > / en >) ’ / 
auv 6 éBdrovTo payerOat évaytiov, apto 8 duty. 

Alas b€ mpo@tos Tehapdvios dvdpa Katéxta, 
LapmySovtos étaipov, ’Emuxdja weydOupor, 


355. qveye, imperf. where we should 
expect a present, ct. B 28 éxéeuce. 

365. For atrix’ "OurdSynv Zen. read 
atrix’ dp’ Ididdnv, perhaps a reminiscence 
of an older atrika INddny, cf. B 527, N 
208, 712, O 333, in all of which ’I\:déns 
is found as a variant; and compare 
*Ihidda, the probable reading in Pind. 
ONix, 112. 

371. kaolyvytros Kal dtarpos, son of 
the same mother and father, as A 257. 
kaolyvyros is elsewhere used in a more 
general sense (¢.g. O 545, II 456), but 
here the addition of démarpos seems to 
shew that it means a brother uterine 


2 


(cf. T 293). In that case it is in con- 
tradiction with © 284 (q.v.) Tedxpor, 
vobov mep évta, It is however perhaps 
possible to take kat drarpoy epexegetic- 
ally, ‘‘his brother, to wit the son of his 
father.” 

372. This line was athetized by Ar. 
on the ground that Teukros did not need 
any one to carry his bow for him (Schol. V). 

374. For the dat. émevyopévourr cf. 
H 7 (Townl. reads éedSouévoicr here also), 
H. G. §§ 148, 246. The apodosis begins 
with the next line. 

377. paxerSar, as A 8, pide cuvénke 
maxer bat. 
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4 > / Vi. wa ad / > \ 
MapHap@ oxploevtTs Barav, & fa telyeos évTos 
nq / meee 
KetTo péyas trap’ érarévw UTrépTatos: ovdé Ké py péa 
Hf > > / 54 2 te 358 IN, \ an 
XElpeca apmpotépys éxou avnp, OVvde par HRBdv, 


@ ix ¢ 
oiot viv Bportol cic’: 6 & 


Fane 


p wnpobev EuBan aelpas, 


Oddoce 8 TeTpdbarov Kuvény, crv & dat€ apakev 


TavT auvo.is Keharis: 6 Se apvevtThpe eorkas 


nie 


a ig 
KanTes ad inynrod mupyou, Nimre & baréa Oupos. 
a an nw / 
Tedxpos dé [Aadcov Kpatepov maid ‘Immodoyovo 
lala 4 7 vs ie € a 
b@ eTEecovumEevoy Bare Telyeos uirnXolo, 


e 


7 p We yuuvabévta Spaxtova, radce &é vappns. 


ap & aro telyeos GAtO rabdr, Wa Ly Tes “Ayatdv 3 
/ > Me \ > / b > / 
AXnpevov aOpyicece Kat EUXETOWT emréecouD. 
/ res / 7 > f 
Laprndovrte 8 axos yevero DavKou azridvros, 
esd Jae Eine} I pe on Mf 4 > > / / 
GUTLK ETTEL T EvOnTEV* Buws S od AnOETO xapens, 
> Se WA eS] / \ Re 
aXr 6 ye Oeortopidny AXxKudova dovpt TUYNTAS 
ae) > 2s £9) ” c 2 e / s \ 
vu&, é« © éorracev eyxos' 0 O éxmopevos réce Soupi 86 
/ > \ fe ¢ YA ys la lal 
TpHYNS, audi O€ of Spaye TEUNEA TOLKLAA YANKO. : 
\ te ah aed EY CEN \ a 
Laprndav § ap émanréw éXov XEpot otiBaphow 
a by € > fal / > \ 4 
ery’, 7 © éoreto Taca Suaptrepés, autTap uTrepbev 
a > / / \ a / 
TELYos eyu“veOn, Torderoe SE OAKe KédrevOor. 
\ ? 7 \ a ¢ / ase \ IA 
tov 0 Alas Kal Tedxpos opapTyncavd’ 6 wév L@ 40 


381. tméptaros, the top of a heap of 
stones piled up by way of ammunition 
against the breastwork. 

382. For xelpero” aphoréons, yerpi 
ye TH érépy is mentioned by Did. as a 
reading of ai xowérepa, and is found 
also in A (text) and five or six other 
MSS. There is also a variant dépor for 
éxo. Ar. remarked with justice that 
the mention of one hand éxdveu Ti loxdv 
Tod Aiavros. For the disparagement of 
men of the present day cf. E 304, 


384, See E 743 for rerpdpadov. 


3885 = w 413. For the comparison to 
aman ‘‘taking a header” ef. IT 742-750, 
where the idea is worked out. Paley 
quotes also Kur. Stepp. 692, és Kpara 
mpos viv éxxyBiordvTwy Bla, and Phoen. 
1150. The common reading is 6 8 dip? 
apveurnpt, but two MSS. (L Syr, apavev- 
Tnpt) omit dp’; and as dpveurip had F 
(whether it is conn. with Lat. wri-nari 
and Skt. vari, water, Curt. Ef. no. 510, 
or, as others say, with dpv-ds, a ram, in 
the sense of a tumbler “ butting like a 
ram”), this appears to be the relic of a 


genuine tradition, and istherefore adopter 
in the text. : 

388. telxeos seems to go with érerod 
pevoy, dashing at the wall (so also II 511) 
The genitives in 406, 420, do not justify 
us in joining Bde telxeos, ‘shot from 
(his position on) the wall.” 

393. 8s, only here in IL, the regular 
Homerie word being urns. Lehrs conj 
6 8’ odd’ &s, which is the regular phrase, 
and probably right. (A 565 is the only 
other instance of 8uws in H., and there 
it is not quite certain. ) 

397. The &radéts is no doubt a breast- 
work of planks ; it has been undermined, 
so that when it is pulled down in one 
place, it falls ‘al] along” the wall 
(dtaumepés). The nom. to BijKe is Te?yos : 
the wall, by being stripped of the breast- 
work, makes an opening—which however 
18 not passed as yet by any of the Trojans ; 
they did not appropriate the passage 
thus made (@éc-@at kéNevOov, 411, 418: 
this is evidently the force of the middle), 

400. dpapricavre, 


simultaneously, 
For the ** distributive 


apposition ” by 
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BeBrjKer TeXapLOvAa Trepl oTnOerds pacwvov 
aoridos aupiBpotns: ara Leds Kipas auvvev 


Tatoos €od, pi) vnvoly éme mpvpvnoe Sapein: 

Alas § aoida viéev érdduevos, oddé SvaTrpo 

nrvOev eyyxeln, oTupérr&e S€é py pewawra. 405 
xopnoev S dpa tuTOdv érad£vos: odd 6 ye wauTrav 
yaker’, érrel of Oupos éédXrreTo Kddos apécOau. 

KéxreTo © avTiéorrw éEMEdpevos AuKiowow: 


Come. 


/ > e an 
@ AvKwot, TET ap dde pweOleTe Oovpidos aAKis ; 


> ML / LA a) tat / / 

apyanéov 6é Ol €OTL, KAL ipOipuo TEP E€OVTL, 410 
be € J / \ \ } 

povve pnEauéve CécOat Tapa vynvai KédevOov: 

ms ) > lal / 

arn’ éehomaptette: wAEovay Oé Te Epyov cipetvov. 
® M4 ? 
as pad’, of € dvaxTtos bTrodelcavTes OpmoKAHY 

padAov éréBpicav Bovrnpopov aul dvaxra. 

oA lal 8 ¢€ / fa} > 4 / 
pryetoe EeTEMPMUEV EKAPTUVAYTO parayyas 415 
/ By fa] A / 66 / » 

Tetyeos évtoobev péya O€ ofict paiveTo Epyor' 

ovte yap ipOipor AdKcor Aavady éddvayto 


Telyos pn&duevor OécOar rapa vnuot KérevOor, 
? 
ovte ToT aiyuntal Aavaol Avxiovs édvvavto 
fi xn DA > xy nN lal I 
TELYEOS ay woad bat, €TTEL TA TPWTA mTéNac Oev, 420 
? ? 
GAN as T apd ovporce SU’ avépe Snpidac Gor, 


which this dual is followed by two verbs 
in the singular, compare H 306. 

401. BeBAhKe.: for the force of the 
plupf. cf. A108, reAapava, the strap of 
the shield, which crossed the chest 
obliquely from the right shoulder. 
oTnlerdr, so ADG, vulg. or7jGecc, but 
the rarer (locative) form is to be pre- 
ferred. 

403. vyvoly eri mpvpvyoe are the 
emphatic words : his fate is to be killed 
in the open plain. 

404-5 = H 260-1. There is a variant 

8é for ovdé, found in some MSS. and 
quoted by Did. as the kow7. 

407. For the aor, infin. after €\oua 
ef. 1 112. Some MSS. give éé\Sero, A 
having 6 written over 7. 

408 = II 421 (cf. M 467). These and 
¢ 241 are the only passages in which 
dvrlOeos is the epithet of a nation. 

411. OécOar KéAevOov, see 397. mapa 
vynvot, we should rather have expected 
Tapa vAas. 

412. For éhopapretre most MSS. give 
épouapretrov: the dual for the plural is 
doubtless the reading of Zenodotos. Cf. 


W 414 (note also 413 = W 417). Ar. 
read épapapretre. 8€ Tov is the reading 
of the best MSS., but some give 6é 7, 
and ‘one 6é 7. We need not hesitate 
therefore to adopt Bentley’s 8€ re, which 
is evidently original. 

416. odor would most naturally refer 
to the Greeks, as the party last mentioned, 
as in x 149, péya & aire d. €.3 but 
what follows shews that we must under- 
stand it of both parties, ‘‘a mighty task 
was revealed to them, set before them”’: 
ef. A 734, d\\d copy... davyn péya 
épyov *Apnos. 

420. ta mpOra, ‘‘once,” as A 6. 

421. The simile is*clear evidence of 
the existence in Homeric times of the 
“‘common-field” system of agriculture, 
where the land of the community is 
portioned out in temporary tenure from 
time to time. For the otpa see K 351 ; 
they are stones (€ 405) marking off the 
allotments, and are easily moveable by a 
fraudulent neighbour (X 489). Such a 
fraud could only be detected by re- 
measurement, and it is over such a 
dispute that the two men are engaged. 


420 
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te 
érp’ év xepaly éyovtes, émiEtv év apovpn, 
T drtyw evi ydpwo épltnrov wept tons, 
\ i > / e 8 ¢ \ ay, 
oS apa Tovs duepyov éeranréves: of & imép abréwv 


Sjouv adAnrwv aud or/Oecor Boelas, 425 


Ma 

aomidas evevKrous Navona Te TrEpdsevTa. 

- / lal 
modXot & ovtalovto Kata Kpoa vnrét yak, 
> \ A f tie, / 
npev OTew oTpepOévTs peTappeva yupvabety 

bh > / an 

Hapvapevav, Toddol dé Siawrepés doriSos adrhs. 


S fal 
mavtTn 61 mbpyou Kat érddéves alate potav 


430 


? fal 
éppddar audhotépwber ard Tpdéwv cal ’Ayardv. 
aX’ ot8 ds edvayto poBov roujoat "Ayaan, 


? \ a 5) t 
GX éyov, Os TE TéNaYTA yuvn XEpvyntis arnOns, 
4 \ yA \ 5yA > \ > f 
n Te oTaOpov &xovca Kal elpiov apis avérxet 
> / 2) 'e7. Ni > / x »” 
toalouve, iva Tracly derkéa pc Odv apnrac: 435 


as pev TOV él ica ayn TéTaTO TTONEMOS TE, 
mplv y Ste 81 Leds KdSos uméptepov “Extope Saxev 
IIpcawidy, 55 mpatos éoHNato Tetyos “Ayaav. 
nuoev € Svarptovov Tpdecor yeyoves: 


“ 8pvuc0’, immodapot Tpdes, pryyvucde Sé TELYOS 


440 


fol > 
"Apyel@r «at vnvoly éviete Oeomidads Top. 
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The point of the simile of course is that 
the two parties stand close to one another 
divided by the breastwork, as the two 
neighbours are only divided by the stone 
over which they are quarrelling. The 
ton (see A 705) is the alloted space of 
land. (See Mr. Ridgeway in J. H. S. 
vi. on the Homeric Land System.) 

425-6 = E 452-3. 

433. &xov is used intransitively in the 
first clause (as E 492, K 264, etc.) and 
hence éyec must be understood transi- 
tively in the second, by a sort of zeugma, 
“they held on, as a woman holds the 
scales.” @AnOs seems to be used here 
in the primitive sense, “ not forgetting,” 
z.e, careful, anxious about her task. 
The adjective elsewhere is only used ‘of 
spoken works. To make it here = 
‘“honest,” ‘ conscientious,” is to intro- 
duce an entirely un- Homeric concep- 
tion. The woman weighs the wool not 
out of motives of conscientiousness, but 
in order to make sure that by giving 
full weight she will earn her pay. It 
may be mentioned that Apollonios read 
arts, beggar-woman, which however 
is too harsh after xepyiris (which is ap- 
parently from xelp, a handworker). 


434, aphls goes with eyouca, holding 
one on each side. ora@usy = weight, 
only here in Homer. avéAxet as © 72, 

435. We must not look upon the 
pioGds as anything but payment in kind, 
food and perhaps cloth for garments. 
It is of course impossible to say what 
the woman has been doing with the 
wool she weighs, whether growing it on 
sheep of her own,*or, which is more 
probable, putting it through some pro- 
cess such as carding, dyeing, or spinning. 
For detxéa (miserable, meagre) Ar, read 
dvecxéa, explaining éw velxovs, 7d icov 
avrots drovéuouga, though elsewhere he 
is said to have preferred dmeupéa, 

36. See A 336, 


438. In IL 558 the same expression is 
used_of Sarpedon. For the difficulty 
therein involved se the introd j 


this books ge © 

439 = @ 297," “Ar’s g 
made Zeus the subject 6 voev, on the 
ground that Hector could not shout 
loud enough for aid to hear him (442), 
Zenod. must have taken the same view 
if he is correctly reported to have read 
émel Ceod ekdvov avdiy for the second 
half of 444, 


la) ¢ Ne RS a 
aos vireo plTrns. 


442, ovacr, pleonastic, like dp0ad- 
|| yotow leiy, éxah€aoaro govy (T 161). It 
‘ ‘3 not necessary to suppose with Ameis 
shat it implies any emphasis, such as 
nearing willingly. 
| 446, wpupvés, at the base. For this 
| adverbial use cf. uécos, &xpos, mparos, etc. 
™he use with a second adj. is however 
yare ; with a participle it is not uncom- 
mon (AaBpds érarylfwy, etc. ). 
447. Shpov dplorw, as A 328, ‘the 
best of a whole community.” 
448, dxNooeav, as ¢ 242. Four 
MSS. (D G Mor. Bar.) give éx\joecav (ef. 
éudxreov, 259); but Kallimachos and 
Ap. Rhod. read -loceav. The deriva- 
tion and connexion of the word with 
3yAos or MOXOS are Very obscure. If it 
is conn. with vectis, the F is neglected. 
dydedvra, & 261, seems to be distinct. 
450. Athetized by Ar. and Aristo- 
phanes, and omitted by Zenod., as dimi- 
nishing the greatness of the feat. 
451, For the indic. instead of the 
usual subj. after ds 8re cf. A 422. There 
seems however to have been a variant 
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[roy of édXadpov éOnxKe Kpovou mais ary KUAOPHTEO. | 450 
as 8 Gre moupiy peta péper ToKov apaevos otos 

\ Xv = / > f ie ” b) / 

netpl AaBav ETEpy, OhLyOV TE pV ayOos erelyet, 
& vam) LAt IS / ta) aw fs 
as “Extop i0ds cavidav pepe aay aelpas, 
ai pa mUNas elpuyTo mika oTiBap@s apapvias, 
Suxrisas trpnrds+ Soc0l & évto bev oxijes 455 
a > / / \ \ > / 
elyov émnporBot, pia Sé KAnls érrapnpeLv. 

a x TEN oy \ a7. heed / / wh 
aoTH O€ MAN EYYUS LOY, KAL EPELTaPEVOS Bare pecoas, 
> / ~ / Ca ae} Ve if: ” 
ed SiaBds, va pn ol apavpotepov BéXos ein, 
pnte 8 am apport épovs Qatpovs: tréce Sé AiDos etow 

fa} yf re 8 > \ Ni UA O° Ap are fol 
Bpe oovyyn, MEYa appt TvuAaL PUKOV, OVO ap ONES 460 
eaxebérnv, cavides Sé Suérwayev GdAdvbis GAH 
aOope paidimos “Extwp 


Sis ea, 


06 ap é€ 


421 


ae (Perel ae} 7 e +] ” / ” 
&s bar érotpvvear, of 8 ovact TavTEs AKOVOY, 


e \ BA 
Ol MEV ETTELTA 
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¢épy from the note of Did. that Ar. 
read it dud Tov €. 


454. awoke goes with elpwo, ottBapds 
with dpapulas. For elpuvro cf. A 238. 
The oav(Ses seem here to mean literally 
‘“the boards” of which the two doors 
are made, as the epithets shew that 
ida cannot mean the opening as op- 
posed to the two doors which close it. 
In this sense however it is generally 
found, e.g. 121, B 344 (where the epithet 
duxdldes, here belonging to mda, is given 
to cavldes). 

456. éwnporBol, apparently this means 
‘crossing in the middle”; the KAnls 
being a bar to hold them in their place. 
A different arrangement is given in & 
4538, where the door of Achilles’ hut is 
held by a single émBdys, apparently 
identical with the xA7Ms. 

458, SiaBds, setting his legs well 
apart. aavpds is else used only of 
persons. 

459. Oatpods, hinges, projecting verti- 
cal iron pegs at the top and bottom, 
working in stone sockets. 
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LAIAAO® M (x1) 


vuxtt bon adtddavtos bradmTia, NapTrEe SE YAAKO 
8 / \ v4 ‘ fh } \ 6e : ni 
opepdaréw, Tov ato Tepl xpoi, Sova dé Xepoly 
PN node 9: ” id / pb] / > th 
dotp’ éyev: ov Kév Tis mw epuKdxos avTiPodncas 4¢ 
voodu Oedv, 67 écadto TUAAS: Tupl 8 dace Sednew. 


> “ 
KéxnreTo 6€ Tpwecoww édrEduevos Kal” Opirov 


fa ¢ / \ 3) §> / fal 
TELVOS vmepBaiver* TOU r) OTPUVOVTL TLGOVTO. 


> / td e As lal € / e \ >’ 2 
QUTLKa ) Ol MEV TEN OS uTrépBacav, ol bé KaT QAUTAaS 


\ 2 / / 
TOWMNTAS ETEXVYTO TUS. 


\ 


Aavaot 8& doBnbev 4; 


vias ava yAadupas, buados § adiactos éTvyOn. 


463. tama, here in the sense of 
‘*face” generally ; the phrase is curious, 
as it is in the brow, above the eyes, that 
we are accustomed to see a dark expres- 
sion. 


465, épukdkor, so MSS.; Ar. épvxaxer. 


466. Hentze and others are inclined 


THE END 


to doubt the genuineness of this line, : 
the addition of vécg¢u Gey, and still mo: 
of ér’ écG\ro mvUdas, is very flat ; whi 
the last clause seems to contradict tl 
preceding simile, and may possibly be 
vague reminiscence of dcca dedjew, 
93. 

470. mountds = évroujras E 466, ete 
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